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liR  WibbiAM  Jones,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Althorpe,  WTitleu 
after  oDe  o(  those  excursions  lo  France,  in  which  liis  inquisi- 
dve  raind,  grasping  every  species  of  intellectual  attainment, 
combiaed  die  severer  studies  of  political  science  and  law  with 
the  Ii^xury  of  oriental  literature,  slates  tliat  lie  Jiad,  aniong  his 
various  pursuitii,  attended  some  causes  at  IJie  Palait,  and 
brought  home  with  him  the  viorh  of  a  most  lenraed  lawi/er,  whose 
name  and  merit  he  should  have  the  hotioar  of  making  knovni  to 
hi)  countrymen.  This  writer  was  Polhier,  whom  he  aftenvards 
noticed  and  imitated  in  his  beautiful  essay  on  tJie  Law  of  Bail- 
menlt,  and  of  whose  treatises  on  the  different  species  of  con- 
tracts he  speaks  in  the  following  enthusiastic  manner :  '  1  seize 
with  pleasure  an  opportunity  of  recommending  those  treatises 
lo  the  English  lawyer,  exhorting  tiim  to  read  them  again  and 
again ;  for  if  his  great  master,  Littleton,  has  given  him,  as  it 
must  be  presumed,  a  taste  for  luminous  method,  apposite  ex- 
amples, and  a  clear  manly  style,  in  which  nothing  is  redun- 
dant, notiiing  deGcicnt,  he  will  surely  be  delighted  witli  works 
in  which  all  those  advantages  are  combined,  and  the  greatest 
of  which  is  law  at  Westminster  as  well  as  at  Orleans. 
awn  part  I  am  so  charmed  with  diem,  that,  if  my 
Series,  Ao.  7.  1 
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tindisseinbled  fondness  for  die  study  of  jurisprudence  were 
never  to  produce  any  greater  benc6t  to  the  public,  than  barely 
the  introduction  of  Pothier  to  ray  countrymen,  I  should  think 
that  I  had  in  some  measure  discharged  the  debt,  which  every 
man,  according  to  Lord  Coke,  owes  to  his  profession.'  Among 
tliese  treatises,  of  which  Sir  W.  Jones  speaks  in  terms  of 
such  lavish  commendation,  is  included  that  of  which  our 
countryman,  Mr.  Gushing,  has  presented  the  public  with  a 
translation  in  the  work  now  before  us.  It  contains  the  essay 
on  the  Contract  of  Charier  Party  or  Affreightment,  on  the 
subject  of  General  Average,  and  on  Seaman's  Wages,  three 
very  important  titles  of  maritime  law.  We  have  always  re- 
garded a  translation  of  Pothier's  treatises  on  the  several  spe- 
cies of  express  or  implied  contracts  as  a  very  desirable  acqui- 
sition to  tlie  profession,  on  account  of  the  high  character  of 
the  autlior,  and  because  the  law  of  contracts  is  necessarily  the 
same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  in  every  civilized  and  com- 
mercial country ;  since  it  depends  not  so  much  upon  positive 
institution,  as  upon  general  principles  applicable  to  human 
conduct  in  an  advanced  stage  of  society.  The  common  law 
of  England,  and  the  commercial  jurisprudence  of  Europe,  have 
been  largely  indebted  to  the  civil  code  for  these  princijJcs, 
which  were  first  invented  by  the  Roman  jurisconsults,  and 
have  been  subsequently  applied  to  the  new  relations,  to  which 
the  vast  increase  of  maritime  commerce  in  modern  limes  has 
given  rib^e. 

In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  works  of  this 
illustrious  lawyer,  it  is  necessary  to  remind  our  readers  of 
some  of  the  circumstances  of  his  life  and  character,  which  con- 
ned his  fame  with  the  most  classical  epoch  of  French  juris- 
prudence, when  the  administration  of  justice  was  carried  to 
the  greatest  perfection  it  ever  attained  under  the  old  monarchy. 
Robert  Joseph  Potliier  was  born  at  Orleans  in  the  year  1699, 
and  after  pursuing  his  other  studies  with  great  ardor  and  suc- 
cess, felt  himself  drawn  to  tlie  science  of  jurisprudence  by  an 
impulse  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  which  men  of  genius 
always  feel  for  that  pursuit  in  which  they  are  destined  to  ex- 
cel. Before  he  was  of  age,  he  was  appointed  a  judge  in  tlie 
Prcsidial  Court  of  his  native  city,  where  he  soon  outstripped 
all  his  competitors.  The  first  work,  in  which  he  engaged  for 
the  improvement  of  his  favourite  science,  was  one  which 
Jiiight  appal  the  firmest  resolution,  and  which  ootliing  but  the 
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consciousness  of  possessing  perseverance  ami  industry  to  over- 
come all  difficulties  could  indure  a  man  of  his  unafTected 
modesty  and  diffidence  to  undertake.  Tliis  was  no  less  a  lask 
than  tlie  remodelling  of  tlie  Pandects  or  digest  ol'  the  Ro- 
man law,  originally  collected  by  Tribonian  in  that  celebrated 
compilation,  which  has  preserved  tlie  most  truly  useful  pro- 
duction of  ancient  genius  from  the  ravages  of  time  ;  but  which 
abounds  in  defects  proceeding  from  carelessness,  ignorance, 
and,  as  some  have  thought,  gross  corruption  and  the  indecent 
levity  of  despotic  power  sporting  with  the  most  important 
inleEesls  of  mankind.  Opinions  aie  divided  as  to  the  integrity, 
with  which  the  minister  of  Justinian  proceeded ;  but  the  fact 
is  unquestionable,  that,  under  the  pretext  of  drawing  order  out 
of  confusion,  he  and  his  associates  have  left  a  crowd  of  antino- 
mies, or  contradictory  laws,  and  his  general  arrangement  is 
extremely  deficient.  It  was  Poihier's  aim  to  reconcile  these 
inconsistencies,  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  give  a  more  luminous 
arrangement  to  the  Pandects.  Had  he  consulted  his  own 
judgment  alone,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  recast  the  entire 
body  of  the  compilation,  and  given  it  that  analytical  form 
which  modem  skill  imparls  to  elementary  works  of  science. 
But  ibe  arrangtsmeiii  of  ihe  hooks  and  lilies  had  become  invet- 
erately  established,  and  so  identified  with  the  citations  of  the 
text  by  the  civilians  in  their  commentaries,  that  it  could  not 
be  changed,  without  manifest  inconvenience.  The  lawt  are 
however  disposed  in  a  new  order,  connected  by  general  defi- 
nitions, rules,  and  corollaries,  filling  up  tlie  numerous  lacvtite 
which  the  compilers  employed  by  Tribonian  had  left,  and  giv- 
ing to  the  work  that  completeness  and  fulness  of  illustration 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  their  hands.  Where- 
ever  a  rule,  maxim,  or  definition  is  deficient  in  tlie  original, 
(probably  from  its  having  been  first  applied  to  the  decision  of 
a  particular  case  presented  to  the  jurisconsult  or  tlie  emperor 
whose  name  is  affixed  to  the  law,)  our  autlior  has  added  what- 
ever was  necessary  to  make  it  perspicuous  and  of  general 
application ;  widiout,  at  the  same  time,  altering  the  original 
text,  which  is  still  preserved  in  Roman  characters,  whilst  tliesc 
additions  are  given  in  italics;  except  indeed  where  ii  was 
necessary  to  assert  the  purity  of  the  test  against  the  interpoia- 
lions  of  Tribonian,  or  the  carelessness  and  ignorance  of  sub- 
sequent transcribers.  The  alterations,  which  the  venality  or 
ltcklene=i  of  Justinian  subsequently  introduced  in  ihecode  and 
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up  several  ordinaiices  intentlcd  lo  produce  uDiformity  on  ib« 
subjects  of  entaih  or  substJtuiioDS,  donaiious,  ihlls  and  tefta- 
montE,  and  tbe  JurisdictioQ  and  practice  of  itie  courts.  His 
piaidoytn  are  also  admirable  models  of  forensic  eloquence, 
aditpled  to  the  purposes  of  real  business,  and  siifiicieolly  orua- 
meiiied,  ihougii  far  removed  from  the  ambitious  and  Ilorid 
style  tcliich  has  so  much  perverted  the  public  taste  in  some 
parts  of  our  countrj,  which  have  been  more  ready  to  take  en- 
couragement from  Curraii  than  to  take  warning  from  Phillips. 
Such  was  the  man  who  encouraged  the  useful  labours  of  Po- 
thier,  and  who  selected  bira  to  fill  ilie  professorship  of  the 
Droit  J^ranfrtis  in  tlie  university  of  Orleans  in  1749;  which 
he  combined  with  the  office  of  judge,  and  performed  the  duties 
of  liotli  with  extraordinary  fidelity  and  diligence.  He  united 
oral  tnstruclion  with  his  written  lectures ;  and  excited  the 
cinuJacJan  of  the  students  by  colloquial  intercourse,  conducted 
with  great  kindness  and  condescension,  and  by  the  institution 
of  prize  medals  ns  a  reward  for  distinguished  merit.  In  1740 
hu  had  published  an  edition  of  ilie  eoutume  of  Orleans  with  an 
elaborate  commentary',  and  in  1760  he  republished  it  with 
great  additions  and  improvements.  This  work  is  marked  by 
the  same  chaiucleristics  which  distinguish  his  other  writings, 
great  clearness  of  conception,  a  ineiliadical  arransicment,  and 
extreme  neatness  and  purity  of  style ;  and  it  soon  came  to  be 
regarded  as  a  test  book  on  ihe  common  law  of  all  the  pro- 
vioces,  though  peculiarly  applicable  lo  that  of  Orleans.  Aftti 
he  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  professorship,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  investigate  more  minutely  the  different  titles  of 
the  law ;  and  he  gave  to  the  wortd  the  IruitH  of  his  labors  lu 
a  continued  series  of  treatises  upon  various  suhjecis,  and 
especially  upon  the  law  of  contracts.  Of  this  series,  the  GrM 
is  an  essay  upon  the  law  of  contracts  in  general,  Traiti  dm 
OMigations,  which  has  been  translated  by  an  English  Lmiitl 
ler  of  considerable  acuteness  and  indepetideuce  o(  ihinkiiM^ 
Mr.  Evans  ;  but  whose  extensive  gloss,  (designed  to  iUoflnifl 
the  text  by  a  comparison  with  the  law  «  England,  ud  aone 
other  ^Ecossions,)  as  Mr.  Cusbiii<  obwne*,  km  peihm 
'  doubled  ibe  cost  of  ibe  book,  t-i»t~~'  — ~— ^ — u-  •?!_- 
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mantly,  and  other  provinces  where  the  feudal  system  had 
taken  deep  root.     m.  Houard,  an  eminent  advocate  at  Dieppe, 

fxibli^lied  al  Rouen,  in  1766,  an  edition  of  tlie  text  and  a  trans- 
ation  of  ibe  instiiutes  of  Littleton,  wiib  a  glossary  and  notes 
collating  it  with  the  cuslom. 

This  unwritten  or  customary  law,  of  which  we  have  been 
aipeaking,  prevailed  in  the  noriliem  provinces  of  France,  where 
ifie  usages  of  the  Franks  and  other  barbarians  gained  a  more 
complete  triumph  over  tlie  Roman  institutions,  and  which 
were  iberefore  called  the  pay*  coutumier ;  whilst  the  civil,  or 
Roman  law,  slill  survived  in  the  southern  provinces,  which 
were  therefore  termed  pMji  dt  droit  icril.  The  struggle  which 
took  place  between  these  rival  systems  during  the  middle  ages 
is  a  curious  suhjecl  of  investigation.  Under  one  of  llie  French 
kings  of  llie  second  race,  a  controversy  arose  between  tlie 
Abbey  of  St,  Renoit  and  that  of  St.  Denis,  respecting  the 
proprietary  interest  in  certain  serfi,  which  were  claimed  by 
both ;  and  in  order  to  adjust  it,  several  conferences  were  held, 
at  which  certain  doctors  and  judges  assisted,  and  on  tlie  part 
of  tiie  king  a  bishop  ajid  a  count.  Rut  the  afiair  could  not 
then  be  brought  to  a  decision,  because  the  judges  of  the  Salic 
law  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  Roman,  which  it  was  insist- 
ed ought  to  regulate  ecclesiastical  property.  Another  con- 
ference was  ordered  to  be  hekl  at  Orleans,  where  doctors  of 
the  civil  law  attended,  and  where  it  seems  it  was  regularly 
taught ;  but  the  suit  was  at  lost  hardly  terminated  witlioui  a  judi- 
cial duel  between  tlie  witnesses,  a  mode  of  ascertaining  their 
credibihty  very  common  in  Uiai  age.*  On  tlie  revival  of  the 
study  of  tlie  civil  law,  or  ratlier  of  the  Justinian  code,  it  en- 
countered the  same  sort  of  opposition  in  the  paya  coulumier, 
whir.li  it  is  well  known  the  Eiiglisli  common  lawyers  manifest- 
ed when  it  was  hrst  introduced  in  England ;  and  the  Romish 
clei^y  do  not  seem  to  have  felt  the  same  interest  in  promoting 
its  tidoplion.  It  was  taught  in  the  souIJi  of  France  long  before 
it  was  introduced  into  die  northern  provinces ;  and  ivlien  the' 
study  of  it  was  first  sought  lo  be  established  in  tlie  university  of 
Paris,  Pope  Honorius  111.  expressly  prohibited  it  to  he  tauiilii 
there,  upon  the  ground  that  in  those  provinces  the  laity  did 
not  acknowledge  llie  authority  of  the  imperial  law,  and  liinl 
the  canon  law  was  suQicient  for  tiie  determination  of  ecclcsi- 

*  Flevrv,  Uiiiair:  ilu  Drvit  Francaii,  p.  40, 
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asiical  causes  ;  and  besides  die  study  of  the  Roman  law  mio-hi 
divert  the  anention  of  the  clergy  from  the  holy  sciiptures. 
He  therefore  forbade  all  persons  whatsoever  from'teaching  the 
rivil  law  at  Paris,  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  under  the  penalty 
of  beinz  interdicted  from  practising  as  advocates,  and  of  ex- 
communication ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  until  the 
year  1679,  there  was  no  professor  of  the  civil  law  m  that 
celebrated  university.*  It  has  commonly  been  supposed  thai 
the  Roman  law  was  entirely  disused  in  die  southern  provinces 
after  the  firm  establislmieni  of  the  barbarian  kingdoms  in  that 
part  of  Gaul,  or  at  least  that  the  text  was  forgotten  or  lost,  and 
it  only  sunived  as  a  sort  of  tradidonary  usage  or  customary 
law,  until  the  celebrated  epoch  of  the  discovery  of  the  Pan- 
dects at  Amalfi.  But  the  Theodosian  code  could  hardly  have 
been  obliterated ;  and  when  that  of  Justinian  was  re\nved,  it 
was  eagerly  adopted  in  that  congenial  soil  where  the  Romans 
left  so  many  vestiges  of  their  power  and  insdtutions,  and  was 
soon  applied  even  in  the  pays  coutumier  to  the  improvement  of 
the  local  usages  :  so  diat  the  entire  law  of  France  is  strongly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  and  principles  of  Roman  legislation. 
These  customs  were  at  a  very  early  period  reduced  to  a  writ- 
ten text,  and  thus  delivered  from  that  uncertainty  which  must 
always  attend  the  administration  of  a  system  of  laws  resdng  in 
tradition,  and  depending  upon  the  frail  testimony  of  witnesses 
for  its  ascertainment.  Such  were  the  Etablissemens  de  St, 
Louij,  published  by  that  monarch  in  1270,  before  his  expedi- 
tion to  Africa,  containing  the  customs  of  Paris,  Orleans,  and 
Anjou,  as  they  then  existed ;  the  Couiumes  de  Beauvoisis* 
compiled  by  Philip  de  Beaumismoir  in  1285  ;  the  Assues  de 
Jerusalem^  composed  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom  established  by  the  French  crusaders  in 
Palestine,  and  the  Grand  Couiumier^  containing  a  collection 
of  all  die  customs  of  the  different  provinces  made  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  VI.  But  these  works,  adapted  to  the  simplicity  of 
die  rude  age  in  which  they  were  compiled,  were  found  to  be 
too  general  in  dieir  provisions  and  too  succinct  in  their  style 
to  satisfy  die  wants  of  a  more  advanced  stage  of  society  ;  and 
when  Charles  VII.  had  accomplished  the  great  work  of  ex- 
polling  tlie  English  from  France,  he  set  about  an  undertaking 
hardly  less  important  to  the  nation,  diat  of  amending  the  cus- 

•  riiurit  ^c.  p.  6",  63.,.  Decreul.  Gregor.  1.  v,  t.  3:>,  c.  28. 
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I'oik'.  Among  the  French  ordonnanceSj  those  of  Louis  XIV. 
arc  liio  most  beautilul  models  of  legislation,  especially  tlie 
I'oiniiiei'ciul  vrdonnance  of  1673,  which  was  compiled  by  a 
commis^sion  of  the  most  eminent  merchants  and  lawyers 
inulor  the  direction  of  Colbert ;  and  the  celebrated  Marine 
orilonaance  of  IGSl,  better  known  by  the  admirable  commen- 
tary of  \'alin,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  elementary 
works  of  Pothier  and  Lmerigon.  It  is  only  necessary  to  name 
these  three  illustrious  men  to  assert  the  fame  of  tlieir  country 
in  logiil  science. 

To  this  immense  pile  was  superadded  tlie  jurisprudence  des 
arrets^  or  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  justice,  ascertaining 
tlie  law,  or  having  propria  vigore  the  force  of  law  :  for  tliough 
jutlicial  decisions  and  precedents  never  appear  to  have  acquir- 
ed that  authority  which  they  have  in  England,  and  in  this 
country,  nor  to  have  contributed  so  much  to  swell  the  mass  of 
law,  and  to  fill  tlie  lawyer's  library,  yet  tliey  were  regarded 
with  very  great  respect,  and  the  parliaments  and  other  sove- 
reign courts  even  asserted  the  right,  in  many  cases,  of  promul- 
gating what  were  called  arrets  reglementaires,  and  had  the 
force  of  general  prospective  enactments. 

The  revolution  came,  and  swept  away  tliis  vast  accumula- 
tion of  laws.  To  supply  its  place,  temporary  decrees  were 
enacted  by  the  different  legislatures.  The  project  of  a  general 
civil  code  was  first  drawn  up  by  Cambaceres  under  the  repub- 
lic, and  before  the  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Egypt.  On  the 
accession  of  the  latter  to  the  first  consulship,  his  ardent  and 
re-stless  mind  was  turned  to  this  important  subject,  and  he 
iispirod  to  combine  the  fame  of  the  legislator  with  the  glory 
which  he  had  acquired  in  arms.  The  same  object  had  before 
ocriipiod  ilie  attention  of  the  different  national  assembhes  which 
rapi^iix  succeeded  each  other;  but  they  were  too  much  dis- 
irMCted  by  external  danger  and  domestic  faction,  to  mature  a 
work,  to  accomplish  which  required  either  the  tranquillity  of 
ppBi*^  and  social  order,  or  the  power  of  a  single  will.  After 
\t^  rotnm  of  the  first  consul  from  tlie  field  of  Marengo,  he 
aT>*-^t<'Yt*r.  A  hciAvd  of  commissioners  to  draw  up  the  plan  of  a 
r*^fi.  V  \\\^)\  should  supersede  all  the  pre-existing  laws  con- 
TM  ;^  ^«  mc  civil  rights.  It  consisted  of  MM.  Portalis, 
"S,i;oi-Preameneu,  and  Malleville,  all  eminent  and 
\^yors  of  the  old  school,  who  produced  the 
Ciril.  which  was  printed,  and  submitted  to 
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discussion  in  a  mode  adapted  lo  free  it  from  imperfections,  (o 
remove  the  objections  lo  its  general  plan,  lo  simplify  its  pro- 
visions, and  render  liiem  more  explicit,  and  produce  the  most 
perfect  model  of  legislation  the  world  had  yei  seen.  The 
revoiuiion,  which  had  levelled  in  llie  dust  almost  all  tlie  social 
institutions  of  France,  wilhoiil  discriminating  ilie  good  from 
the  evil,  rendered  the  task  comparatively  easy.  The  innu- 
merable customs  of  the  provinces  had  disappeared  ;  and  the 
multitude  of  royal  ordinances  was  superseded  by  decrees  of 
the  different  national  assembUes,  which  had  not  yet  gained 
that  reverence  and  strength  which  time  alone  can  give  to  the 
works  of  man.  From  Uiis  mass  of  niins  tlie  legislator  might 
select  such  materials  as  he  thought  fit  for  the  ronsiniclion  of 
his  new  ediGce.  The  Roman  law  was  alone  left,  having  the 
efficacious  authority  of  a  code  of  itnlten  reason  ;  an  authority 
which  il  must  always  command  wherever  it  has  been  once 
known  and  established.  It  furnished  an  inexhaustible  reposi- 
tory of  legal  principles,  adapted  lo  Ihe  wants  of  a  highly  civil- 
ized and  poUshcd  state  of  society,  and  had  no  small  preten- 
sions to  be  considered  as  the  universal  code  of  Europe.  From 
ihis  source  then,  from  the  ancient  customary  law  of  France, 
and  especially  from  the  works  of  Pothier  himself,  ihey  drew 
the  materials  of  their  new  creation. 

After  this  work  bad  been  prepared,  it  was  submitted  to  al) 
die  Courts  of  Appeal,  who  made  ihetr  observations  upon  the 
plan,  which  were  also  printed,  and  the  whole  was  then  sub- 


icied  to  die  revision  of  the  Council  of  Slate.     Each  book 


was  then  separately  submitted  to  the  legislative  body  for  tU 
adoption,  accompanied  with  an  expose  Jes  motifi.  These  oli- 
tervatioTu  of  the  judges,  the  procis-terbal  of  the  deliberations 
in  the  Council  of  Stale,  and  tlie  motifi  form  an  excellent  com- 
mentary upon  the  text  of  the  code.  The  Code  tie  Commtrce 
which  was  principally  compiled  from,  and  includes  the  subject 
matters  of  tlie  commercial  ordinance  of  1673  and  the  marine 
ordinance  of  IfiSl,  was  prepared  in  a  similar  manner;  and 
after  these  succeeded  the  Code  rfe  Proddure  Ciml,  the 
Code  Ptnn!,  and  Code  de  Procidure  CrimtncUe.  These  still 
form,  with  a  very  few  alterations,  the  law  of  France ;  and 
certairdy  if  despotic  authority  exerted  for  ilie  accomplishment 
of  hene6cent  designs  can  compensate  for  the  miseries  inflicicd 
by  military  ambition,  the  fame  of  Napoleon  must  in  some 
degree  be  justi6ed  from  the  imputation  of  having  wielded  his 
power  only  fot  the  destruciioq  of  mankind. 
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Whatever  could  be  done  by  the  mere  private  authority  of 
an  individual  to  give  a  methodical  system,  fixedness  and  uni- 
formity to  the  complicated  legal  institutions  of  France,  had 
already  been  accomplished  by  the  genius  of  Pothier;  and  it  is  his 
highest  praise  to  have  anticipated  that  reform  in  the  legislation 
of  his  country,  which  he  did  not  live  to  witness,  but  to  which 
his  works  have  essentially  contributed.  After  a  long  life  of 
incessant  labour  and  usefulness,  he  died  1772,  leaving  behind 
him  a  character  of  probity  and  virtue  equal  to  his  reputation 
for  talents  and  learning.^  His  memory  is  still  revered  among 
his  countrymen  as  the  great  oracle  of  their  jurisprudence ; 
and  his  fame  has  not  been  confined  to  his  own  age  and  nation, 
since  his  works  are  constantly  cited  at  Westminster  and  Wash- 
ington as  of  the  highest  authority  in  all  questions  not  exclu- 
sively depending  upon  positive  and  local  institutions.  It  there- 
fore appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Cushine  could  not  have  performed 
a  more  valuable  service  to  the  profession,  than  by  naturalizing 
among  us  these  works.  The  translation  which  he  has  ex- 
ecuted of  the  Conirats  de  Louage  Maritimes  is  done  with 
great  fidelity  and  exactness,  and  is  an  earnest  of  what  may  be 
accomplished,  should  the  editor  be  induced  to  persevere  in  his 
undertaking,  and  extend  it  to  the  other  treatises  of  Pothier. 
The  notes  which  are  appended  to  this  part  of  the  work  are  of 
very  great  value,  and  mdispensably  necessary  to  render  the 
text  intelligible  to  readers  not  familiar  with  the  French  and 
Roman  law.  Should  the  public  patronage  justify  a  continu- 
ation of  the  work,  as  we  feel  confident  it  will,  we  would  re- 
commend to  Mr.  Gushing  to  collate  the  citations  of  Pothier 
from  the  commercial  and  marine  ordinances  of  Louis  XIV. 
with  the  correspondent  provisions  of  the  new  commercial 
code ;  as  alterations  more  or  less  important  have  been  made 
in  the  text  of  those  ordinances  by  the  latter  compilation,  which 
is  now  the  law  of  France,  and  may  sometimes  be  referred  to 
in  our  own  courts  either  as  illustrative  of  the  general  maritime 

•  Public  funeral  services  were  performed  in  the  catlicdml  of  Orleans  on 
liis  account,  and  the  following  inscription,  in  letters  of  gY)ld,  on  a  marble 
tablet,  muy  still  be  read  there  : 

Nic  jace.t  Kobertus  Josephvs  Potdteb,  vir  jurU  peritieif  aqni  itudio, 
tcriptis  roiuHioque,  animi  eandore,  timpUcitatc  morum,  vita  tanctitate  firtt- 
clarut,  Civibm  tinguHa^  pi'obit  omnibus^  stvdiosje  juventvti^  ac  maxima,  pau- 
peribut,  quorum  gratia  pauper  ipse  vixit,  atennim  tui  d^nid:rium  rel'quit^ 
anno  rcparata  tatutU  XDCCLXTif,  utatit  vero  9u<e  lxxiii.  Frttfectna  et 
^^dileti  tarn  civitatii  nomine  quam  $uo,  pauere. 
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law,  or  as  of  posilive  auihorlty  io  questions  of  tlie  lex  loci  eon- 
tractui. 

An  interesting  life  of  Poiliier,  collected  with  care  from  all 
the  sources  accessible  in  lliis  countr)',  is  prefixed  by  Mr. 
Ciishing  to  his  translation.  The  following  extract  presents  us 
with  some  personal  anecdotes  of  tills  illustrious  jurist. 

'  In  the  course  of  his  long  life,  a  short  journey  fo  Rouen  and 
Ilavre  was  almost  the  sole  interruption,  which  he  voluntarilv 
made,  in  the  regular  routine  of  his  pursuits.  While  he  was  con!  ■ 
posing  his  great  work  on  the  Pandects,  he  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw for  a  short  time  from  his  business,  and  retire  to  Lu,'  for  tlic 
benefit  of  repose  and  solitude.  After  he  was  appointed  professor, 
he  commonly  spent  the  vacations  at  the  same  place,  and  was  most 
assiduously  employed  at  a  time  which  ()ther8  devoted  to  relaxa- 
tion. Many  of  his  treatises  procectled  from  Lu.  His  only 
amusements  there  were  short  wallcs  after  he  had  dined  or  supped. 


occasional  visits,  and  riding  on  horseback,  an  e 
he  acquired  great  partial! t}-. 

'  He  never  indicated  the  least  disposition  to  marry,  saving  that 
he  had  not  suflicient  courage  for  it,  and  that  hewonllered  at  tiiose 
who  had  ;  thin kin;^,  besides,  that  celibacy  was  the  wisest  course 
for  one  who  was  frugal  of  liis  time  and  was  exclusively  ilevoted 
to  tranviuil  and  studious  retirement.  Tliat  he  was  thereby  enabled 
to  execute  more  is  indubitable  ;  since  live  very  felicity  of  a  mar- 
ried life  would  have  drawn  him  away  from  less  agreeable  occupa- 
tions, and  diminished  his  opportunities  for  extended  usefulness. 
No  person  ever  availed  himself  more  fully  of  his  exemption  from 
the  cares  of  a  family ;  for  he  was  too  careless  of  money  and 
indiRerent  to  the  means  of  increasing  his  property,  to  attend  to 
the  management  of  his  domestic  aflTairs.  He  gave  it  up  altogether 
to  his  servants,  who  governed  his  house,  directed  its  expenses,  and 
relieved  lilm  from  every  thing  which  did  not  indispensably  demand 
his  personal  interposition.  Die  same  disregard  of  domestic  con- 
cerns appeared,  also,  in  his  exterior,  which  was  always  neglected, 
and  in  nis  cabinet,  where  all  his  books  and  papers  were  thrown 
about  in  the  greatest  disorder.  A  man  of  such  habits  would  obvi- 
ously never  seek  after  riches.  Tliis  indilTerence  for  wealtli  did 
not  proceed  from  the  greatness  uf  his  fortune,  which,  however, 
was  sufficient  for  his  purposes  ;  but  from  the  disinterestedness  ol 
his  chanuter.  In  fart,  he  considered  his  superfluous  possession'* 
the  patrimony  of  the  poor  as  mucU  as  of  himself;  and  therefore 
his  charities  were  unwearied  and  boundless;  he  denied  himself 

*  '  Lu  is  a  town  bclongini;  tn  Ihe  iliitchj'  of  Montferral  in  llie  nortli  of 


^  F&dtier'g  Mmrkamt  CvmrmtU.  f^t 


•I!  thf  hnnnes  cf  life,  asd  Mmetian  afaMist  hs  mniiiiiifi,  that 
In-  misiiT  ha^e  the  idcdt  to  gire  is  alms ;  m  that  the  iBficnptxA 
m^er  bis  £jare  was  Iitenllj  true,  that  far  die  sake  sf  the  poor,  he 
luBtfielf  enboiitted  to  liTe  in  porertr. 

*  Altbop^  secwnd  to  none  in  ^at  »«M>ri^1  politmess  of  the 
bean,  vhioi  consists  in  beiiu^  indoleeBt  towards  tibe  &a]t5,  and 
ocropnlous  of  injuring;  the  ^lin^'of  others,  he  was  destitute 
of  all  exterior  politeness  and  ele^Bce  of  Banners  acquired  from 
iDtercooFse  with  polished  K^iety.  His  difidence  was  excessive 
and  always  rendered  him  timid  and  eniharFa««ed  in  the  company 
of  strangers.  His  body  it  ss  tall  in  stature,  liut  ill-connected  ;  in 
walking,  it  inclined  oq  oTie  side,  and  his  ^t  was  gngnUr  and 
inelegant ;  he  sat  with  !:iU  legs  twisted  together  in  the  most  nn- 
gainlj  manner;  and  tb^re  wiis  a  peculiar  awkwardness  in  his 
whole  figure,  conduct,  and  deportment.  His  manners  were,  there- 
fore, so  little  prepQSse3>sing,  that  a  transient  acquaintance  would 
have  tended  to  weaken,  rather  than  confirm,  a  person^s  respect 
for  his  character ;  and  although  the  goodness  of  his  heart  and  sim- 
plicity of  his  feelings  would  soon  become  apparent  to  strangers,  it 
would  be  long,  before  they  would  perceive  any  thing  in  his  ap- 
pearance answerable  to  the  greatness  of  his  reputation.'  pp.  xxxi 
^-xxxiii. 

It  was  our  design  tr>  have  entered  into  the  examinauon  of 
some  of  the  points  of  law,  which  form  the  subject  of  the  notes, 
1)ut  wo  find  uon<5  perfectly  adapted  to  discussion  in  our  pages. 
On  |)ttge  147  is  a  curious  note  on  the  question,  *  whether  negro 
slavt^B  >night  be  tlirown  overboard  to  lighten  a  ship.'  The 
iMt  and  lon|r(*.st  of  the  notes  contains  a  very  learned  and  use- 
ful sketch  01  the  history  of  maritime  law  and  an  account  of  tho 
trtJtttises  on  this  subject.     We  extract  the  first  piurt  of  it. 

*  JV\)Tif  fl5,  /».  130.  The  author  of  the  foregoing  work  exhibits^ 
at  t^vt^ry  vtep,  a  profound  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  a  know- 
lodeo  which  ctmld  iu»l  have  been  acquired  without  very  extensiyt 
riN^uiug  i  hut  MM  he  sehlum  cites  any  authority  except  the  Pan- 
diH'ts«  th^  Marine  Ordinance  and  Valines  Commentary  ;  it  may 
ko  \\k\\  to  take  a  view  of  the  sea-laws  and  treatises,  from  whicn 
IVthitftr  drew  his  opinions,  and  which  constitute  the  foundation  of 
•ui  mavitimo  juriHprudence. 

*  ilio  mottt  ancient  syntem  of  marine  laws  referred  to  by  wri- 
\»\%  in  that  Kti  Khotlen.  The  people  of  this  island  acquired  com- 
laoixial  leputation  at  an  earl^  period,  and  the  usages,  which  they 
follow ihI  in  the  re|j[ulation  ot  maritime  affairs,  were  so  wise  and 
juat,  that  th^^  were  adopted  by  Rome  as  soon  as  she  had  extend- 
ed her  dokniuwu  bcvoud  the  boundaries  of  Italy.    (Gravina^  De 
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Ortu  Jur.  Civ.  p.  756  et  seq  ;  Emirigov,  Jlssur.  prH'. ;  Cicero  pro 
L.  Manil.  r.  \fi.)  It  U  doubtful  whether  the  Rhodians  eier  pos- 
Bes§ed  a  written  code  nf  tliese  laws  ;  and  the  pretended  collection 
of  theiD,  which  for  u  considerable  time  imposed  on  the  literary 
world,  (Stn  Laics,  p.  ~G  et  Sfqq.j  is  now  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  Bpurious.  (Mirtli  .3m.  Bev.  vii,  325,  s!26;  Peters'  Mm. 
Dteu.  II.  479.^  Indeed  the  Rhodian  laws,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Iknious  rescript  of  Antonine,  (Digest,  lib.  liv,  tit.  2,  /.  9.J  were 
a  »pecies  of  common  or  International  law  in  the  Mediterranean. 
(Grotim  de  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis,  i.  ii.  c.  3.J  The  spirit  of  these 
laws  was  cradually  incorporated  into  the  Roman  law,  until  they 
came  to  form  the  substance  of  the  maritime  laws  of  Rome. 
f^hrlJi  Jm.  Bev.  vii,  SiT  ;  Stfldfn.  Mare  C^usum,  lib.  i,  c,  10, 
3.  5  i  Suftmi.  Vita  Tiberii  CtaudU  ,*  Sthomberg's  Obs.  mi  Rknd. 
lair;  Park  m  Insurance,  introduc.  p.5,7f  Pastorct.  Dis.  sur 
fJnfl'ifncr.  des  Loix  Matitimes  dts  Bhodiens ;  Bi/nkershoek,  ad 
leg.  Bhod.  e.  8 ;  Hrincccius,  Uis.  Jur.  Civ.  lOntian.  Germ.  ; 
.izuKi't  Maritime  Law,  pt.  i,  c.  4,  art.  2 ;  Boucher,  Consulat  de 
l9  Mer.  tit.  i.  tiv.  1,  c.  2, 4.  J 

'  The  neit  antliority,  therefore,  on  whicli  the  modem  commer- 
cial law  stands,  is  the  Roman  law,  an  it  eusts  in  the  Digest  and 
Code  of  Justinian.  The  general  principles  of  justice,  which  the 
civil  law  teaches,  are  the  soul  of  all  our  international  and  mari- 
time regulations  at  the  present  day ;  and  allhough  the  titles  in  the 
civil  law  exclusively  cfevoted  to  nautical  concerns  are  few  in 
number,  yet  their  sound  wisdom,  compressed  sense,  and  apposite 
illustrations  entitle  them  to  the  greatest  consideration.  Pothier, 
we  have  seen,  adduces  them  whenever  he  has  an  opportunity. 
The  most  important  of  these  titles  in  the  Pandects  are  L.  iv,  itl. 
9,  Mtutfe  canpones,  gtalnilarii,  &c. ;  L.  siv,  tit.  I,  Jie  ejcercitoria 
octitrnt ;  L.  xiv,  tiU  2,  Ue  lege  Rhodia  de  jacta  ;  L.  xsii,  tit.  2, 
De  naullco  fcetwre  t  L.  slvii,  tit.  5,  Furti  adversua  naulas,  &c, ; 
£.Klvii,(tf.  0,  De  incendio.ruina,  jiaufragio,  &c.  (Azmn'sMar- 
(linw  Laip,  i,  296  et  seqj.;  Boucher,  Cansulat,  &c.  (.  i,  p.  25  et 
seqq.J  These  titles,  with  the  commentators  on  them,  will  be 
found  to  be  nf  the  very  first  utility  to  the  commercial  jurist.  A 
trasalation  of  these  titles  into  English  is  contained  in  Hall's  Law 
Journal.    (See  also  Hall's  Bm4rigon,  ap.J 

'  Ihiring  the  middle  ages,  aa  comnierce  revived  in  the  dilferenl. 
states  bordering  on  tlie  sea,  each  one,  for  a  time,  followed  its  own 
peculiar  usages, — fur  laws  they  had  none  at  this  period  of  ignor- 
ance mid  supei-stition.  As  these  states  increased  in  wealth  and 
power,  their  maritime  usages  began  to  assume  a  more  distinct 
farm,  and  were  at  last  wrought  into  several  written  codes.  These 
codes  were  not  created  in  a  moment,  nor  were  they  acts  of  pecu- 
liar legislative  wisdom;  but  the  principles  in  theui  slowly  grc« 
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uf.  in  iht  courts  ind  commercial  practices  of  several  countries, 
ami  noquirod  confirmation  from  experience.     (J^Torth  Jim.  Bev. 

TV  first  modern  code  of  sea-laws  was  compiled  in  the  latter 
ti»Tt  M  ih^  eleventh  century  bv  the  people  of  Amalphi,  one  of 
^Hr<«r  nvmcnHis  cities  in  Italy/  which  attained  so  much  wealth 
^^  eminence  in  the  pursuit  of  maritime  commerce.  (Park, 
^  if  tmfHrancf,  int.  p.  24  ;  .Marsftalt,  Treat,  on  Insurance,  p. 
I  i ;  J^fiimrs  Maritime  Law,  i,  376.) 

t>ih<T  states  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  followed  the  ex- 
awip}^  ^^  Amalplii ;  and  m  a  short  time  one  of  them  produced  the 
c^rtMis  and  valuable  collection  of  sea-laws  called  the  Consulate 
^^  the  Sea,  which  was  probably  compiled  about  the  time  of  the 
crwMdes,  (Grotius,  de  Jure  belli,  L  3,  c.  1,  jj.  5 ;  Marquardus, 
ikfJint  Mercat.  c.  5,  n.  59 ;  Vintiius,  ad  IJi^st.  xiv,  1, 2,  p.  190 ; 
fV^iijB,  Ouusc.  Com,  in  leg.  Bhod.  de  jactn  ;)  but  by  whose  au- 
ihiMitT  is  altogether  uncertain.  The  prevailing  opinion  is  that, 
^KicK  traces  its  origin  to  Barcelona.  (Capmany,  Codigo  de  las 
i\^mm.  Mar.  de  Barcelona ,  disc.  del.  edit* ;  Idem.  Mem.  sohre  la 
Marina^  Commercio  y  Jirtes  de  Barcelona,  pt.  ii,  lib.  2,  cap.  2,  p. 
UK  et  A^y  •*  Boucher,  Consulat  de  la  Mer,  torn,  i,  liv.  I.  Sec 
lu^^ievor  Jxttni*s  Maritime  Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  4,  art.  S.)  Wherever 
it  1ft as  written,  it  soon  attained  great  celebrity,  and  in  the  elev- 
enth and  twelfth  centuries  became  the  maritime  law  of  the  whole 
Mediterranean.  ("Jhrga,  Ponderazione,  c.  96;  Emeri^on,  Des 
JssHtances,  pref. :  Casaregis,  Disc.  4,  6,  19,  &  213.  J>^rth  Jim. 
Mev.  vii.  3^;  Lubeck,  IhJure  Avariai,  p.  110;  Card,  de  Luca, 
de  Orrdito,  dis.  107.  n.  6.^  The  title  of  this  remarkable  collec- 
tion was  derived  from  tlie  name  of  coruoi^t^,  which  then  belonged 
to  the  maritime  courts  in  the  South  of  Europe.  (Ducange,  G^wss. 
H.  vac.  C^hshI:  ^xuni^s  Maritime  Law,  i,  331 ;  Boucher,  Consu- 
lat, t.  i.  p.  379  et  seqq.J  Some  difference  exists  among  learned 
men  as  to  the  value  of  the  Consulate,  and  all  agree  that  it  is  a 
confuw^ed,  inexact,  and  ill -arranged  collection.  (Huhner,  De  la 
Saisie  des  Batimens  neutres,  dis.  pril.  p.  U\  Bynkershoek,  de 
Brb.  Bi'llic.  c.  5,  Duponceau^s  tr.  p.  44.^  Indeed  it  would  be 
absurtl  to  suf>p4»se  that,  at  the  time  when  it  was  compiled,  any 
considerable  judgment  in  selecting,  skill  in  arranging,  or  precision 
in  exiwvssinjj  nautical  usages,  could  have  been  possessed  by  men 
just  emerginsj;  from  total  barbarism.  The  single  merit  of  it  is, 
that,  among  »»awy  trivial  and  many  uniust  rules,  it  contains  some 
of  obvious  utility  and  importance,  which  experience  suggested 
and  sauciiouetl.  (^Mhrth  Am.  Bev.  vii.  330 ;  Marshall  on  Insu- 
rance, p*  \:\  U» ;  Park  on  Insurance,  int.  p.  25 ;  Valin,  J^uveau, 
Comment^^ire  pref. ;  Peters^  Mm.  Decis.  i,  106 ;  JizunVs  Mari- 
time laic\  ubi  supra.J    At  present,  however,  it  is  interesting 
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chiefly  as  an  object  of  curiosity  {  bec&U!)e  it  ha.9  been  superaedetl, 
by  more  raluable  codes  ;  since  tJie  very  wisdom  o(  ils  jiroviuuns 
by  causing  thcni  to  be  sought  after  nnJ  ailopted  by  legal  writers 
and  legialatora,  bas  pioved  llit:  ineana  of  rendering  tite  study  of 
tbein  unnecessary.  Tbe  oldest  known  verMOU  of  tlie  Consulate  is 
in  the  dialect  of  Catalonia,  from  which  it  was  translated  into 
Spanish.  Italian,  German  and  French.  Some  of  the  most  emineot 
modern  jurists  have  published  cdilions  of  the  Consulate,  Casareps 
in  Italian,  Westerven  in  Italian  and  Dutch,  and  Capmany  in 
Spuiish.  The  best  edition  is  tlie  tj-anslation  in  French  by  Bou- 
cher, which  is  preceded  by  a  volume  of  very  learned,  but  crudely 
compiled,  illustrations,  (Boucher,  Cansulat  de  la  Mer,  3  toiti. 
in  Bfo,  Paris,  1808.^ 

At  the  same  time  that  the  customs  of  the  sea  inserted  in  the 
Consulate  were  in  credit  on  the  coast  of  tlie  Mediterranean,  Eli- 
nor, duchess  of  tiuienne  and  queen  of  England,  soon  after  her 
return  from  the  Holy  Land,  drew  up  a  compilation  of  judgments, 
entitled  tlie  Roll  or  Jud^nent  of  Uleron,  from  the  name  of  her 
favorite  island,  wliich  her  son  Richard  afterwards  au|;mented  uuil 
promulgated  as  the  maritime  Law  of  Guienne  and  England. 
CCleirae,  Us  et  Coutumes  de  la  JHer,  p.^i  Sfa-baws,  p.  116, 
118;  8tlden.de  Dominio  Maris,  c.  24;  Morisot,  Biitoire  de  la 
Marine,  L  I,  e.  18;  Fontanon,  Ordun.  Boy.  torn,  iii,  p.  865; 
aiack»ta«e'»  Com.  iv,  423  ;  Fettrs'  Mm.  'Uecit.  i.  ap.  p.  3  ; 
Bchoinberg^s  Obs.  on  Bkod.  Law.  p,  B8 ;  Park  an  Insurance,  inl. 
p.  36,  ■S.7  ;  Boucher,  Consuloi,  1. 1,  c.  18— SOJ  The  Roll  uf  Ule- 
ron  was  amended  and  published  anew  by  Jolin,  Henry  [|I  and 
Edward  HI,  and,  as  contained  in  the  Black  Book  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, constitutes  the  basis  of  the  admiralty  law  of  England. 
(Brown'i  Civ.  atid  Mm.  Law,  ii,  40.^  As  it  was  originally  com- 
piled for  the  dutch^  of  Guienne,  then  a  great  fief  of  the  kingdom  of 
France,  and  compiled  by  a  vassal  of  tlie  crown,  it  has  always  been 
claimed  as  their  own  by  the  writers  of  France.  (Emerigon,  Des 
•Sssitranceh,  pref. ;  f 'aiin,  JV^/uoeau  Comuuntaire,  pre/,  p,  377  et 
a!f|._J  The  Judgment  of  tMcrou  wag  composed  in  Gascon  French. 
It  funns  the  first  part  of  CUirae's  Us  et  L'outumea  de  la  Mer,  wlio 
kos  accompanied  it  \tith  an  excellent  commentary.  An  Englinh 
translation  of  it  was  publialied  in  tli*  Hm-Laiva,  (p.  120  el  seqq.J 
and  npublislied  in  Peters'  JidMirell'j   Decisions,      {vol.  i,  ap. 

«.  1.; 

The  next  important  collection  of  sea-laws  is  that  of  the  Ordi- 
naacea  of  WUliuy.  Wisbuy  was  formerly  a  rich  and  powerful 
city  in  l^e  Swedish  island  of  Gothland,  and  tJie  most  renowned 
raai'ket  ami  fair  in  the  North  of  Eur^e.  (Olam  Maj^nas,  Ilia- 
tor,  lib.  X,  c.  16)  iiea-Laws,  p.  124;  Peters'  Mm.  IJeris.  i,  ap.p. 
"pft;  MmM^ov,  Um  Jssurantes,  pref.  1 1  ;  Boucher,  Cmmilal,  Jkc. 
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^^  .».»  wi«»  i.'o  abli'  writer  of  tliis  Oixliuancc  it  is  impo.ssible  to 
at'-.c'.tiu!:o  witii  cvriaiiity  ;  for,  although  several  persons  have 
bv\-  :  iU!«ol  ;i<  such.  Valiii  conlideiitly  denies  tliat  there  is  anj 
o.».*:ci'.co  u»  pn»\o  cither  of  them  entitled  to  the  honor.  AVhoso- 
e\c.  '.o  \\\.\\  h.nc  been,  everv  author  of  everv  nation  allows,  that 
h:*  vv-  l.-x-rcl  a!l  that  was  mo>t  wise,  most  useful  and  most  import- 
jiv.r  "..  i.;c  :iuii(iinc  usages  of  Europe.  The  indisputable  justice 
of  I*.;  ^*!UMdl  principles  of  this  Ordinance,  the  precision  and  com- 
l%rx'^c>i\  OUCH'S  of  its  language,  and  the  metliodical  nature  of 
s!s  .tr:.in*:oim*nt»  jjavc  it  the  greatest  authority,  not  merely  in 
FiV.iuo.  \%!icrc  it  was  so  ions:  the  law  of  the  liind,  but  in  every 
co::;/.'\  ^Nbich  ostoiMnotl  sound  laws  or  aspired  after  superiority 
o!i  t:.o  MMs.  (MarsJuitl  ou  Insuraucr,  p.  18  ;  Mbutt  on  Shippings 
y*>*\ ;  •\V:r':  •Jwr.  Hcv.  vii,  340 ;  Park',  Sys.  of  Insurance,  inU 


\\xV.  II. —  On  (he  complaints  in  America  agfiiuift  the  British 
Vress.  An  Cssatj  in  the  JVew  London  JMoathhj  Maga- 
zine for  February^  18J1. 

TiiK  laws  of  reviewing,  like  the  laws  of  war,  sceni  to  have 
provided  some  small  alleviations  for  the  inherent  cruelty  of  the 
pursuit.     In    war,  it   is  considered  honorable  raid  lawful,  to 
storm  a  town  and  put  man,  woman,  and  child  to  t lie  sword ; 
and  to  turn  armies  into  a  defenceless  district  imd  subsist  them 
on  ihc  plunder  of  a  ruined  peasantry  is  a  j)raclice,  if  not  for- 
mally authorixcd  by  the  international  code,  far  too  common  to 
be  Uiought  strange.     But  to  poison  wells  and  massacre  un- 
srmed  prisoners  arc  held  highly  inhuman  and  barbarous;  and 
t  lakes  a  c;ood  deal  of  patient  reasoning  on  the  one  hand  to 
▼ft'/.M3cile  a  person  of  timid  nencs  to  an  unrestrained  use  of 
'.iii'.ETeve  rockets,  charged  'with  tartarean  sulphur  and  strange 
-n-  *:.-:  to  bring  him  wholly  to  feel  delight,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
^  ':iifT>rpedo  that  floats  unsuspiciously  down  beneath  the  siir- 
'-^   .1  "i^  waters,  and  blows  up  a  frigate  in  the  dark.     So  in 
til  .:L.j^^  and  we  may  say  periodical  and  anonymous  writing 
^__^    ^  iudi;c  from  tlie  most  respectable  precedents  on 
1"^.*^  u'  4e  water,  a  pretty  wide  range  is  authorized  by 
"^     '"       U.V  of  the  literary  republic  ;  and  it  is  permitted 
31-^  of  remark,  stricttire,  observation,  and  reply, 
^^t  share  of  heterogeneous  materials,  and  to 
BK  use  of  thsit  particular  figure  of  speech. 
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wfiich  the  gods  call  misrepreseniation,  but  for  irhich  the  plain 
spoken  men  have  invemed  a  shorier  name.  All  tiiis,  however, 
is  thought  to  fall  tvitliiit  the  limits  of  authorized  literary  wnr- 
fare ;  while  a  kind  of  sullen  courtesy  dictates  an  abstinencr 
from  gross  personalities,  and  has  especioHy  made  it  a  part  ol' 
etiquette,  in  the  various  critical  jourtiais  of  u  respectable  class, 
to  abstain  from  direct  controversy  with  each  oUier.  We  have 
no  disposition  lo  break  through  this  usage,  as  regards  our 
brethren  beyond  the  sea  ;  if  indeed  we  be  not  too  humble  to 
have  a  right  to  avail  ourselves  of  it.  We  have  accordingly 
confined  ourselves,  in  general,  to  those  passing  allusions  and 
references,  which  cannot  well  be  spared  in  a  journal,  that 
would  keep  the  current  of  the  literature  of  the  day ;  and  in  a 
single  instance  only  have  ever  undertaken  a  formal  reply  lo 
any  thing,  which  has  appeared  in  ilie  English  periodical  works. 
We  are  led  to  wish  to  continue  in  this  course,  not  the  more 
from  considerations  of  propriety,  than  of  convenience.  A  half 
anonymous  controversy  is  a  game  too  unequal  lo  be  wisely 
played ;  and  in  engaging  in  it  one  is  never  sure  tliat  he  may 
not  find  himself  involved  in  a  contest  with  those  who,  how- 
ever weak  their  cause,  possess  the  advantage  of  having  noth- 
ing al  slake;  whom  it  is  impassible  to  silence,  and  no  credit 
10  refute. 

The  essay  at  the  head  of  this  article  has  appeared  to  us  to  jus- 
tify a  departure  from  the  general  pracrice,  and  to  form  an  excep- 
tion to  the  maxims  to  which  we  have  alluded.  It  comes  before 
die  world,  under  die  sanction  of  a  journal,  for  which  has  been 
industriously  claimed  the  recommendation  of  a  name,  to  which 
none  would  pay  a  more  cordial  deference  tlian  ourselves.  We 
have  strong  reasons,  which  will  appear  in  the  course  of  our  re- 
marks, for  hoping,  as  well  as  believing,  tiiat  no  sanction  is  due 
from  dial  quarter,  to  the  siaiements  made  and  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  the  essay  in  question.  We  are  willing,  however,  to 
testify  our  regard  to  the  distinguished  person  who  has  been  rep- 
resented OS  the  conductor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  by  a 
more  particular  notice  than  we  should  otherwise  permit  our- 
selves of  remarks,  which  we  are  compelled  lo  think  not  to  he 
diroughout  deserving  of  his  patronage.  We  do  this  the  rather 
as  ilie  essay  in  question  fiimishes  us  with  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity of  illustrating  the  mode  of  speaking  and  writing,  with 
regard  to  this  country,  which  still  finds  favor  in  England;  of 
which,  being  itself  expressly  occupied  in  treating  the  subject, 
it  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  fair  example. 
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The  essay  in  question  professes  to  speak  of'  the  complaints 
in  America  against  the  British  press  ;'  and  the  immediate  topics 
of  it  are  suggested  by  Mr  JVaUVs  Appeal^  and  the  review  of 
that  work  in  our  own  journal  for  April  1820.  The  spirit,  in 
whicli  this  production  is  written  may  be  estimated  from  the 
motives  ascribed,  in  its  first  paragraph,  to  those  American 
writers,  who  defend  their  country  against  tlie  alleged  injuries 
done  her,  by  the  English  press.  \  These  are  compendiously 
assumed  to  be  '  the  ambition  of  al  self-sufficient  and  irritable 
author  to  create  a  bustle  about  himself,'  or  if  not  that,  a  more 
expanded  frelfulness  in  behalf  of  his  country.  We  think  that 
the  imputation  of  such  motives  and  feelings  would  come  better 
at  the  end,  than  at  the  beginning  of  an  article  ;  and  we  see  noth- 
ing to  exempt  it  from  the  operation  of  the  common  law  of  con- 
struction, that  promptly  to  ascribe  mean  and  unworthy  springs 
of  action,  proves  nothing  so  certainly,  as  that  he  who  makes  the 
charge  is  himself  obnoxious  to  it.  This  holds  in  all  cases. 
But  when  one  looks  at  the  present  case,  and  considers  how 
much  has  been  said  to  the  disparagement  of  this  country 
in  England;  in  all  quarters  alike  tlie  low  and  tlie  high  ;  the 
number  of  low  bred  persons  who  have  fled,  some  of  them  from 
the  clutches  of  justice  in  their  own  country,  to  traverse  and 
vilify  ours,  and  wliose  slanders,  by  being  incorporated  into  the 
most  respectable  literary  journals,  have  acquired  an  import- 
ance, to  which  even  the  strongest  complaisance  in  them  would 
not  otlierwise  have  raised  tliem  ;  when  one  considers  that  from 
the  correspondence  of  a  minister  of  state  down  to  tlie  school- 
boy's declamation,  tlie  English  public  has  shown  itself  a  too 
willing  patron  of  abuse  of  America,  we  do  think  it  somewhat 
unfair  to  speak  of  any  reply  on  our  part,  however  passion- 
ate in  itself,  as  irritable  and  fretful.  Our  press  was  long,  very 
long  silent ;  and  did  little  but  meekly  reprint  the  calumnies, 
which  were  sent  over  to  us,  as  our  bretliren  at  Edinburgh  justly 
slate,  in  another  connexion,  *  by  the  bale  and  the  ship  load.' 
And  now  that  Mr  Walsh  has  thought  proper  to  lay  before  the 
public  a  most  ample  refutation  of  most  of  these  aspersions, 
and  what  probably  constitutes  the  main  indication  of '  irrita- 
bility and  fretfulness,'  an  alarming  offset  and  parallel  to  most  of 
the  dark  shades,  witli  which  the  English  pencil  has  saddened 
the  portrait  of  America;  and  now  that  we,  in  our  humble 
capacity,  have  reviewed  that  work,  in  a  style  sinning,  we  are 
quite  sure,  fai*  more  by  its  temperance  than  its  warmth,  we 
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hold  it  no  strong  trail  of  generous  warfare,  to  give  us  no  crrdii 
for  heller  motii-es  and  a  better  spirit.  Nor  is  the  regret  willi 
which  we  notice  this  general  want  of  liberality  at  alt  dimiiij;^]i- 
ed,  by  the  particular  allegations  and  statements  of  the  writer 
of  the  essay.  We  hope  it  is  not  wholly  our  American  sim- 
plicity, that  makes  us  turn  widi  someiliing  hke  disgust  fro'in 
charges  of  '  considerable  exaggeration,  and  occasionally,  we 
regret  to  observe,  either  direct  falsehoods  or  suppressions  that 
amount  to  falsehoods,'  made  In  the  first  instance  against  indi- 
viduals, who  were  entitled  to  that  politeness  at  least,  which  h 
due  to  all  of  whom  we  speak  by  oame.  And  when  we  add, 
what  will  not  have  escaped  (he  readers  of  llie  essay  in  ques- 
tion, that  these  charges  of  falsehood  and  suppression  want  tho 
only  sanction  which  should  have  induced  ui^y  one  to  make 
them — tlie  sanction  of  a  clear  specification  aim  distinct  proof, 
we  think  we  have  given  one  good  reason  for  doubting  whether 
the  essay  be  entitled  to  protection,  as  coming  Jrom  the  res- 
pectable source  to  whicb  it  has  been  ascribed. 

We  know  not  but  we  shall  expose  ourselves  to  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  charge  of  fi-etful  and  irritable  retort ;  but  being  thus 
accused  before  the  American  and  English  public  of  '  direct 
falsehoods,  or  suppressions  that  amount  lo  falsehoods,'  we 
shall  ask  our  readers'  attention  to  one  or  two  passages,  which 
will  show  at  least  with  what  clearness  of  conscience  the  au- 
thor of  this  essay  has  cast  the  fii-st  stone,  '  We  can  perceive,' 
says  he,  '  from  tlie  tone  of  Mr  Walsh's  book  and  of  his  Bos- 
loo  reviewer,  that  they  have  taken  up  the  affair,  in  a  sjiiril  far 
exceeding  that  of  an  ordinary  literary  quarrel.  Thfy  have 
labored  hard  to  imprest  upon  America,  thai  she  has  become  in 
lki»  country  the  object  of  systematic  hatred  and  conlum-tJy.' 
This  is  distinct  and  tangible.  We  therefore  ask  our  readers' 
permission  to  repeat  a  few  tines  from  our  article,  which  is 
alluded  to-by  this  writer,  and  on  wbich,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, he  rests  his  assertion.  After  having  stated  our  opinion, 
Utat  the  praise  and  blame,  alternately  bestowed  on  America  in 
England,  have  often  had  no  other  foundation  in  diat  countiy, 
than  reasons  of  parly  annoyance,  on  the  part  of  the  ministry 
and  opjtosttion  respectively,  we  add,  '  meantime  we,  who  hke 
all  honest  people  wish  to  be  thought  and  spoken  well  of  in  tlie 
world,  and  are  sorely  perplexed  with  this  pitiless  pelting  from 
all  quarters,  are  too  apt,  it  may  be,  to  generahze  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  suppose  that  tliere  is  a  systematic  and  organized 
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iH^dlinr  to  us  io  Enghnd^  whoi  perhaps  ibe  sjmpComs,  which 
Kem  to  indicate  such  an  hostilitj,  wuty  be  wore  eatify  Meouni- 
W  /orJ^  We  then  proceed  to  find  thb  account  partly  in 
the  wish  of  the  English  govenunent  to  discouragie  emigra- 
tion :  but  still  more  m  the  fauk  finding  spirit  apt  to  infest  not 
only  English  travellers  in  America,  but  all  travellers  in  all 
coimtries.  We  particularly  quote  other  instances  o(  this,  in 
the  case  of  other  nations,  and  we  express  the  opinion,  that 
much  of  what  has  found  its  way  into  the  most  respectable 
journals  in  England  is  to  be  laid  to  the  personal  account  of  the 
unknoT^'n  individual  writers.  Nor  is  it,  till  after  all  these  quali- 
fications, that  we  add  the  remark,  ^  that  we  do  not  wish  to 
have  it  inferred  that  there  is  really  no  setded,  regidar  hos- 
tility to  America,  in  any  portion  of  the  English  community.' 
And  we  explain  diis  portion  to  be  the  relics  of  the  old  anti- 
American  party  of  tlie  revolutionary  age.  Now  after  these 
statements  and  qualifications,  in  making  which  we  certainly 
could  not  expect  the  approbation  of  a  large  portion  of  our 
readers  who  are  disposed  to  carry  much  farther  than  we  their 
conceptions  of  British  hostility,  it  gives  us  no  very  exalted 
opinion  of  die  candor  of  this  writer,  or  of  the  conscientious- 
ness with  which  he  deals  out  his  charges  of  falsehood,  to  find 
him  accusing  us  *■  of  labouring  hard  to  impress  upon  America, 
that  she  has  become  in  England  the  object  of  systematic  bar 
tred  and  contumely.'  But  we  hope  to  make  this  matter  a 
little  plainer,  and  settle  one  point  at  least  in  the  controversy, 
viz  :  tlie  discretion  of  this  combatant  ^  With  the  generaUty 
of  our  readers,'  saith  he,  ^  it  might  indeed  be  sufficient  to 
assert  and  to  appeal  to  their  own  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that 
in  this  country  America  is  the  object  of  no  such  hatred  or  con-^ 
tempt ;  but  as  the  Boston  critic  has  boldly  cited  some  exam- 
ples to  the  contrary^  we  may  as  well  stop  to  examine  how  jGgut 
his  selection  has  been  fortunate.'  He  accordingly*  quotes,  as 
one  of  the  examples  of  systematic  hatred  and  contempt,  boldly 
cited  by  us,  the  article  on  America,  In  the  sixty  first  number  o 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  an  article  which  we  on  the  contrary  ci 
as  an  example  of  the  very  reverse,  and  on  which  we  make  this 
remark  ;  '  many  of  the  attacks  made  on  us,  especially  in  the 
journals  of  the  opposition,  may  well  be  ascribed  to  the  per- 
sonal feeling  of  the  unknown  individual  who  writes  them,  and 
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not  to  any  supposed  party,  far  less  of  die  nation.'  Thoii^l] 
this  wTiter,  therefore,  '  did  well  to  stop  to  examine  bow  lar 
our  selection  had  been  forliuiate,'  he  would  have  done  better 
u>  stop  longer,  and  be  sure  that  he  did  not  represent  us  as 
citing  tfiai  ibr  one  purpose,  which  we  cited  for  the  very  oppo- 
site. 

Though  somewhat  weary  of  pursuing  this  topic,  we  shall  fur- 
nish a  Utile  foriber  illustration  of  llie  principles  of  this  writer, 
who  calls  persons  by  name,  and  charges  them  with  fabebood. 
'  Here  is  praise  enough,  one  should  think,  for  national  vanity  of 
an  ordhiary  appetite,  but  Mr  Sniitli  has  had  the  arrogance  to 
glance  ai  two  little  facts, — upon  the  first  ofwhich  the  Boston  crit- 
ic seems  particularly  sore, — the  scantiness  oftlieir  native  litera- 
ture, and  tlie  institution  of  slavery,  the  greatest  curse  and  stain 
upon  a  civilized  community  ;  and  this  foul  proceeding  on  tlie 
part  of  the  reverend  reviewer  has  cancelled  all  the  merit  of  liis 
previous  panegyric'  Here  are  implied  two  facts,  one  that 
we  shewed  ourselves  '  to  be  sore  on  tlie  subject  of  the  scanti- 
ness of  ihe  American  literature;'  the  second,  that  we  took 
offence  at  Uie  reviewer's  allusion  to  the  existence  of  slavery 
in  lljis  country.  To  these  charges  we  have  to  reply,  llial 
in  all  our  article  there  is  no  allusion  whatever,  to  the  subject 
of  the  scantjness  of  our  national  literature  ;  there  Is  no  attempt 
made  to  explain,  to  deny,  to  palliate  k  ;  the  topic  is  not 
glanced  at.  As  to  slavery,  after  proving  that  '  iliis  great- 
est curse  and  slain  upon  a  civilized  community'  was  intro- 
duced into  America,  while  it  was  a  colony  of  England,  sup- 
ported here  by  tlie  English  government  against  the  express 
petitions  of  llie  colonists,  and  checked  by  legal  and  constitu- 
tional provisions  against  the  slave  trade  twenty  and  tbirly 
years  before  the  English  abolition,  our  remarks  had  no  furlher 
object,  llian  to  deplore  the  decision  of  the  Missouri  (juesiiou 
made  by  Congress  in  1820;  remarks,  for  which  we  were  duly 
censured,  in  the  journals  of  the  Southern  States.  We  trust, 
moreover,  that  there  are  not  many  Englishmen  who  will  deny 
llie  justice  of  llie  following  observation  made  in  tlie  same  con- 
nexion !  '  As  far  as  the  reproach  of  holding  slaves  goes,  Eng- 
land is  as  deeply  involved  in  it  aa  America ;  her  colonies 
being  all  slocked  with  them,  tlie  fruits  of  their  labours  reguUrly 
sent  home  to  old  England,  and  iheir  treatment  no  belter,  if  us 
good,  as  in  America.'  WRatever  may  be  tlioughl  of  this,  we 
lid  not  prepare  ourselves  to  be  accu-ied  a'i  tlic  (hampions  nf 
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slaven-,  nor  do  we  think  such  a  charge  reflects  great  credit  on 
the  discrimination  of  him  who  makes  it. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  illustrations  of  the  principles, 
on  which  diis  writer  diinks  it  proper  to  conduct  controversy, 
but  we  are  satiated  with  these.  We  proceed  to  what  is  of  far 
greater  moment  tlian  himself  or  omrselves,  that  is,  the  real  merits 
of  the  dispute  betw  een  England  and  America,  as  far  as  they 
are  touched  in  diis  essay.  And  here  we  shall  pursue  no  close 
method,  but  take  up  the  different  points,  as  tliey  are  succes- 
sively suggested  by  this  writer. 

The  first  then,  which  demands  attention,  is  one  of  impor- 
tance. The  author  of  this  essay  would  persuade  us,  that  the 
abuse,  of  w  hich  America  complains  on  the  part  of  England,  is 
only  a  litde  harmless  pleasantr}-.  '  Did  tJiey  never  pass  by 
one  of  our  caricature  shops,  where  kings  and  queens,  minis- 
ters and  oppositionists,  judges  and  bishops,  and  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  who  has  had  tlie  good  fortune  to  be  of  suf- 
ficient celebrity  for  the  purpose,  are  regularly  cibbeted  for  the 
entertainment  of  a  people,  who  consider  one  oi  their  most  elo- 
rious  privileges  to  be  that  of  laughing  at  their  superiors  ?'  Here 
we  are  almost  afraid  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  ridicule  of 
making  a  reply.  We  arc  afraid  that  our  brethren  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation — known  in  either  hemisphere  for  their  modesty — 
are  making  game  of  us  vain  Americans.  It  cannot  be  with 
any  other  design  than  that  of  extorting  amusement  firom  our 
credulous  self-conceit,  that  we  are  bid  to  put  the  Edinburgh 
Review  and  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  Lord  Grey  and  Mr 
Canning,  on  the  level  willi  the  makers  and  venders  of  carica- 
tures, and  our  simple  country  on  the  height  of  kings  and 
queens,  judges  and  bishops  ;  and  that  amidst  all  the  charges 
rung  upon  us  from  'grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,'  we  must 
remember  it  is  only  a  rude,  boisterous  populace,  laughing  at 
their  superiors.  If  we  may  venture  to  be  serious,  we  would 
say,  that  while  this  injustice  to  our  country  was  rieally  confin- 
ed to  the  low  sources  here  pretended,  a  silence  and  disdain 
which  they  owed  to  themselves  were  maintained  by  the  respect- 
able writers  of  tliis  country.  It  was  only  when  tourists,  to 
whom  grammar  was  a  mystery  and  a  decent  coat  a  despaired- 
of  treasure,  who  fled  from  tlie  English  bailififs  to  America  and 
back  again  from  the  American  constables  to  England,  it  was 
only  when  this  wortliy  class  of  travellers  was  espoiised,  quoted, 
and  believed,  in  the  most  respectable  and  honorable  quarters, 
that  we  thought  the  quarrel  worth  taking  up. 
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And  here  l)avmg  relueianiJy  surprised  ourselves  iu  aJJudiiig 
to  Mr  Fearon,  who  musi  be  amazed  to  hear  his  name  so 
often  ([uolcd  in  good  company,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
showing  cause  why  we  shall  continue,  aol '  to  he  angry,'  against 
which  me  writer  m  the  New  MoDthly  Magazine  warns  us,  but 
exceeding  sorrowful,  to  have  Lord  Grey  still  apjieaJ  to  liim  as 
a  gentleman.  This  '  gentleman,'  we  have  been  well  informed, 
had  been  an  apprentice  to  a  Jewish  slocking  weaver  in  England, 
and  received  tlie  highest  character  for  his  knowledge  of  ho- 
siery, from  his  worthy  principal.  The  historical  muse  has  hid 
in  obscurity  how  long  and  patiently  he  toiled  at  the  slocking 
loom  and  retailed  its  prodnclions,  by  day,  and  lay  down  by  night 
to  enjoy  tliat  sleep  that  '  knits  np  the  ravelled  sleeve  of  core." 
His  merit  could  not  long  confine  itself  to  this  humble  sphere, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  saihng  for  America,  he  had  actually 
risen  to  be  a  member,  whether  as  a  partner,  or,  as  they  call  a 
clerk  who  goes  round  the  country  to  solicit  orders  and  collect 
debts,  a  traveiler,  (an  appellation  doubly  appropriate  to  most 
of  tliese  'gentlemen'  that  visit  us,)  we  know  not,  but  in  some 
capacity  or  other,  he  was  actually  a  member  of  a  very  reputa- 
ble trading  house  on  Ludgate  hill.  On  the  arrival  of  this  gen- 
tleman in  America,  he  applied  for  admission  at  a  genteel 
boarding  house  in  New  York,  and  received,  we  presume,  much 
the  same  answer  tliat  Anachargis  did  at  the  door  of  Solon,  that 
he  had  better  go  back  to  Scytliia.  Our  gendeman,  however, 
would  not  be  put  off;  and  when  told  that  the  apartments  were 
all  full,  prayed  to  be  taken  into  an  atiic,  occupied  by  tlie 
menial  servants  of  the  house.  It  being  thought,  possibly,  that 
he  was  an  applicant  for  the  office  as  well  as  the  lodging,  of  the 
servaris,  he  was  admitted  into  tliis  same  garret  Wliat  furni- 
ture he  found  there  we  know  not,  as  we  have  only  his  own 
account,  ajid  how  far  that  can  be  tiusted  our  readers  will 
judge  by  his  adding,  tliat  he  paid  something  more  than  four 

Guineas  a  week  \  This  we  think  will  satisfy  our  readers  as  to 
le  genulity  of  Mr  Fearon,  if  it  be  ajiy  part  of  a  gentleman's 
vocation  not  lo  take  up  with  lodging  in  garrets,  nor  to  bear 
false  witness  against  his  neighbour.  But  we  really  thought  we 
went  on  safe  ground,  in  the  present  case ;  and  confess  our- 
selves to  have  been  a  lillle  confirmed  in  our  idea  of  Mr  Fea- 
ron's  pretensions  lo  gentility — which  after  all  is  a  much  icsa 
essential  cjuality  than  veracity,  to  which  we  trust  he  does  not 
fiven  lay  claim — by  an  authority  which,  if  we  mistake  not, 
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stands  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  writer  ui  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine.  A  certain  most  respectable  literary  Journal  for  the 
months  of  January  and  April,  1819,  spoke  'of  forty  families 
resident,  we  believe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Southwark,  on 
whom  to  transfer  their  allegiance  and  their  affections  to  an- 
other government,  sits  as  lightly,  as  to  remove,  in  the  fashion- 
able season,  from  the  ward  of  Farringdon  without,  to  Margate 
or  Rotting  Dean.'  And  this  worthy  community,  continues  the 
same  document,  selected  and  sent  out  Mr  Henry  Fearon  to 
the  United  States,  to  explore  the  way  before  them,  and  to 
prepare  for  their  own  emigration.*  Now  we  profess  our  little 
lamiliarity  with  the  topography  of  London.  We  are  so  un- 
informed in  this  department,  as  not  to  know  even  the  bear- 
ings of  Farringdon  within,  far  less  of  that,  which  is  witliout ; 
and  as  for  Rotting  Dean,  it  is  terra  incognita  to  us.  By  the 
time  our  country  has  sent  to  England  a  few  such  travellers  as 
England  is  daily  sending  to  us,  we  doubt  not  we  shall  be  made 
better  acquainted  with  these  points  of  geography.  Though, 
however,  we  know  little  of  tliem,  there  is  a  certain  sound  in 
their  names,  and  a  lurking  sneer  ia  the  air,  with  which  our 
brethren  of  the  Quarterly  pronounce  them,  which  lead  us 
mainly  to  fear  that  they  are  not — ^to  speak  safely — ^tlie  central 
abodes  of  British  gentility.  If  we  may  trust  a  kind  of  instinct 
in  such  things,  there  is  a  misgiving  in  our  minds  that  Farring- 
don without  is  not  the  first  region,  in  which  a  countess  in  her 
own  right  would  fix  her  abode,  and  that  Rotting  Dean  after  all, 
even  in  the  fashionable  season,  is  one  tiling,  and  Brighton  an- 
other. And  yet  tliese  are  the  seats  of  the  forty  families,  whose 
ambassador  is  before  us,  in  the  person  of  Mr  Fearon.  *  What, 
says  Pope,  must  be  the  priest  where  a  monkey  is  the  god  ?'  If 
such  were  the  principals,  what  must  have  been  the  agent  ?  That 
nothine  moreover  might  be  wanting  to  establish  us  in  this,  we 
had  Mr  Cobbett's  testimony  in  confirmation  of  that  of  the 
Quarterly  Review ;  and  he  must  be  a  surly  skeptic  indeed 
who  would  doubt  the  only  proposition,  in  which  we  suppose 
tliese  two  authorities  ever  concurred. 

The  next  topic,  which  offers  itself  to  us,  is  suggested  in  the 
following  sentence.  '  Surely  a  moment's  reflection  might  have 
shown  them  that,  on  such  occasions,  silence  and  good  humour 
are  the  only  effectual  weapons  of  defence,  and  that  no  wise 
and  sober  American  should  feel  serious  alarm  for  the  charac- 
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lev  and  dignity  of  his  nation,  even  though  a  Scotch  crilic 
should  make  uureasonabty  light  of  Mr  Joel  Barlow's  inapira- 
lion,  or  because  Mr  Sydney  Smith's  pen,  in  an  hour  of 
thouglitless  gaiety,  addressed  some  words  of  friendly  admoni- 
tion to  the  United  Stales  of  America,  under  the  homely  appel- 
lation of  Jonathan.'  Now  the  objections  we  make  lo  this 
insinuation,  trifling  as  it  Is  in  itself,  are,  that  it  betrays  a  lotal 
ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  facts,  on  an  important  subject, 
which  it  professes  to  explain.  Nothine  is  more  notorious  than 
tliat  the  Coluinblad  of  Barlow,  or  of  Mr  Joel  Barlow,  for  we 
perceive  that  iliis  unlucky  Old  Testament  name  is  no  small 
part  of  ihe  joke  to  our  brethren  abroad,  nothing  is  more  noto- 
rious, than  that  Barlow's  Coliinibiad  has  ever  been  regarded 
by  the  judicious  public  of  tiie  United  States,  as  a  total  failure ; 
that  it  has  been  hitic  read  and  less  liked ;  and  that  on  its  ap- 
pearance the  critical  journals  of  this  country  handled  it  quite 
as  severely,  if  not  as  wittily,  as  tliose  on  llie  banks  of  the 
Thames  or  of  the  Fortli.  Had  tliose,  who  accuse  us  or  sus- 
pect us  of  feeling  sore  on  the  subject  of  Ihe  Columbiad,  done  us 
the  favor  to  ascertain  the  real  feeling  of  the  intelligent  portion 
of  the  American  community,  they  would  have  found  Uiat  no 
annoyance  could  ever  be  felt,  but  at  tlic  suspicion  of  being 
champions  and  patrons  of  the  work;  and  tliat  every  Ameri- 
can, solicitous  for  the  repute  in  wliich  ihe  taste  of  his  country 
would  be  held  abroad,  was  afflicted  thai  so  unhappy  a  speci- 
men of  it  should  have  appeared,  witli  such  lypographical 
splendor,  and  widi  the  air  of  a  national  work.  So  too  of  the 
ninltitudc  of  new  and  worllilees  words,  which  were  fabri- 
cated by  the  author  of  that  poem.  We  can  safely  chal- 
lenge all  the  critics  and  purists  in  England  to  produce  criti- 
cisms more  unsparing  upon  ihem,  than  those  which  teemed 
from  the  presses  of  this  country.  Nor  do  we  confine  our 
remarks  to  the  coinage  of  Mr  Barlow.  Tiie  persecution  of 
Americanisms  at  large  has  no  where  in  Great  Britain  been 
pursued  with  as  much  keenness,  as  in  tliis  ueighbouriiood. 
We  have  in  our  view  now  a  roost  learned  individual  of  oui 
Commonwealth,  whose  life  has  been  devoted  lo  the  study  of 
the  English  language  in  its  sources,  and  whose  success  in  these 
researches  we  believe  to  admit  of  honorable  comparison  witli 
tJiose  of  his  most  reBpeciabIc  colleagues  abroad,  who  from  his 
indiscreet  haste  of  innovation  and  his  patronage  of  sundry 
provincial  term?,  has  found  no  favour,  we  had  almost  said  im 
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mercy  among  those  of  his  countrymeD  best  able  to  do  justice 
to  his  acquisitions.  And  yet  American  scholars  are  charged 
witli  patronising  the  innovations  of  Barlow. 

The  best  written  part  of  the  essay  before  us  is  upon  the 
state  of  the  English  language  in  America.  We  explained  our 
views  on  this  subject  in  our  review  of  Mr  Walsh's  work,  and 
Uie  writer  in  question  suggests  nothing,  which  calls  on  us  to 
correct  them.  We  stated  then,  and  we  repeat  now,  tliat,  on 
the  whole,  the  English  language  is  better  spoken  here  than  in 
England.  We  do  not  w  ish  to  be  misunderstood  ;  though  we 
sliaB  doubtless  be  misrepresented.  W^e  did  not  affect  to  say, 
that  the  English  language  was  better  spoken  by  well  educated 
individuals  in  America  than  by  well  educated  individuals  in 
England ;  but  we  sufficiently  explained  ourselves  as  maintain- 
ing that  tlie  corruption  of  the  language  has  gone  so  far  in  no 
pait  of  America,  as  in  the  heart  of  the  English  counties.  As 
to  the  specimens  of  the  pretended  American  dialect  found  in 
such  writers  as  Mr  Fearon,  we  doubt  not  the  populace  of 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  may  speak  basely 
enough,  and  we  cheerfully  concede  to  Mr  Fearon  a  degree 
of  intimacy  in  the  porter-houses  and  oyster-boats  of  those 
cities,  which  enables  him  to  speak  to  thb  point,  with  far  more 
confidence  than  ourselves.  We  pity,  however,  any  fair  mind- 
ed Englishman,  who  can  suppose  for  a  moment  that  there  is 
any  truth  in  all  his  dialogues  and  conversations ;  and  whose 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  if  nothing  else,  does  not  teach 
him,  that  they  are  wretched  fabrications,  compiled  from  a  few 
local  observations  among  such  associates,  as  an  ordinary  for- 
eigner falls  in  witli.  W^hcnce  sliould  we  learn  our  bad  English  f 
We  are  derided  and  taunted  with  our  dependence  on  the 
English  press.  We  are  scorned  for  the  poverty  of  our  own  lite- 
rature. It  is  well  known  that  our  children's  books  are  English ; 
that  many  of  our  text  books  at  the  colleges  are  English  ;  that 
our  standard  professional  works  are  English ;  that  we  reprint 
every  English  work  of  merit  before  it  is  dry  from  the  E^nglish 
press ;  that  our  stage  is  suppUcd — miserably  supplied  too,  in 
all  tlie  modern  drama — from  England ;  tliat  the  English  ver- 
sion of  the  Scriptures,  from  which  the  majority  of  our  com- 
munity imbibes  by  far  die  greater  part  of  its  English,  is  vene- 
rated as  much  here  as  in  England ;  that  Byron,  and  Campbell, 
and  Southey,  and  Scott,  are  as  familiar  to  us  as  to  their  coun- 
nvmon  ;  that  we  receive  the  first  sheets  of '  the  new  novel,' 
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before  ihc  last  are  thrown  off  in  Edinbursli :  and  how  is  ti 
possible  tlien  thai  wc  should  not  speak  good  English.^ 

Moreover,  as  to  llie  standard  of  the  language,  tlie  writer,  on 
whom  we  are  remarking,  very  justly  says, '  that  when  we  speak 
of  the  period,  at  which  a  language  becomes  fired,  we  aeldom 
annex  a  very  definite  or  accui'ale  meaning  to  the  exfiression ;' 
and  he  proceeds  correctly  to  stale,  tliat  ihc  period,  in  which  a 
(anguage  is  fixed,  is  (hat  in  which  its  best  writers  flourish ;  imd 
of  course  not  to  be  asceriaineej  by  contemporaries,  who  cannot 
tell  iliat  heller  may  not  arise,  than  any  who  have  gone  before. 
Had  this  judicious  conception  always  regulated  the  EngHsh 
Critics,  who  have  exercised  themselves  on  Americanisms,  they 
would  have  spared  themselves  much  Irotible.  They  would 
not  have  heen  at  the  pains  of  turning  over  the  leaves  of  tJicir 
Johnson's  Dictionary  to  see  if  a  word  were  there,  and  if  they 
found  il  not,  of  branding  it  as  sn  Americanism,  Bui  constder- 
ius;  that  language  is  a  fluctuating  thing,  never  stable,  but  con- 
stantly on  ihe  improvement  or  decline,  or  at  any  rate  changing, 
ihey  would  have  asked,  whether  it  were  not  possible  that 
a  good  and  useful  word  brought  to  America  by  its  first  settlers, 
and  of  approved  use  in  their  day,  might  not  have  siu-vived  on 
Uiis  side  of  the  water,  while  it  was  lost  on  the  English  side  j 
and  if  so,  whether  we  or  they,  in  respect  to  said  word,  have 
done  the  language  most  harm.  Again,  they  would  have  con- 
sidered whether  a  few  such  words  as  congresaional,  of,  or  be- 
longing to  a  body  of  representatives  equally  chosen  by  the 
people,  a  sort  of  body,  we  believe,  unknown  in  England ;  or 
■presidential^  of,  or  belonging  to  a  chief  magistrate  ruling  by 
the  consent  of  the  people,  an  idea  also  not  familiar  to  tJie  old 
world, — whether  a  few  such  terms,  forced  npon  us  by  the  pe- 
culiarity of  our  institutions,  really  furnish  any  ground  for  the 
chtuge  of  corrupting  the  language.  Though  we  assent  to 
the  doctrines  on  the  subject  of  language  which  this  writer 
holds,  and  will  not  allow  ourselves,  even  by  liis  positive  asser- 
tion, to  be  put  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and  made  the 
champiuns  of  any  new  fangled  dialect  whatever ;  yet  he  errs 
in  one  thing,  in  saying  that  it  is  '  o«/y  by  the  great  ivriters  that 
any  authoritative  and  permanent  innovations  can  be  made.' 
The  great  writers  like  the  small  ones  are  much  in  Uie  condi- 
tion of  Augustus,  and  make  far  fewer  alterations,  than  might 
at  first  be  tfiought.  With  some  improvement,  wilh  the  iniro- 
dtiction   of  a    few  terms   from  a    foreign   or  learned   tongue. 
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with  a  little  more  regularity  perhaps  than  the  common  par- 
lance observes,  they  must  write  the  prevailing  dialect  of  the 
day.  They  record  the  innovations,  which  time  and  poUtical 
causes  have  produced.  Who  were  the  great  writers  between 
Homer  and  tne  Attic  dramatists,  that  converted  the  language 
from  the  Ionian  to  the  Attic  dialect?  Who  were  the  great 
writers  that  translated  the  Latin  of  the  Salian  Songs  into 
that  of  Plautus  f  Who  were  the  great  writers  that  formed  that 
*  illustrious  vulgar  tongue,'  of  which  Dante  speaks,  which  he 
did  not  make,  but  found  ;  and  who  were  die  great  writers  that 
transformed  the  Saxon  of  King  Alfred  into  the  English  of  Chau- 
cer ?  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  a  written  literature  does 
not  hasten,  but  delays  these  innovations,  and  that  new  lan- 
guages almost  spring  up  in  barbarous  tribes,  among  which  there 
is  no  writing,  in  die  time  that  it  takes  to  produce  a  little 
change  of  ordiography,  in  the  language  of  a  writing  and  read- 
ing community.  We,  it  is  true,  have  gone  through  great  and 
wonderful  political  changes  since  the  setdement  of  our  coun- 
try. It  would  have  been  natural  that  the  human  mind,  trans- 
planted to  such  new  and  untried  scenes  of  acdon,  should  have 
moulded  more  to  its  new  purposes  and  wants,  this  most  flexible 
instrument  of  its  wilL  But  we  have  been  fast  anchored  to  the 
rock  of  EngUsh  literature.  There  has  never  been  a  period,  in 
which  tliis  did  not  constitute  the  far  greater  part  of  our  intel- 
lectual aliment ;  and  if  any  proof  were  wanted  of  the  fact,  it 
would  be  this,  that  a  thousand  leagues  across  the  water  as  we 
are,  the  language  has  been  going  through  the  same  changes 
on  both  sides  the  ocean.  With  the  excepUon  of  some  half 
dozen  words,  which  have  been  preserved  here  and  are  obso- 
lete tliere,  and  perhaps  as  many  more  of  which  the  reverse 
holds,  the  sympathy  kept  up  by  means  of  the  press  has  been 
so  entire  and  perfect,  that  even  down  to  cant  words,  and  those 
indefinable  shades  of  meaning  which  play  on  the  top  of  social 
intercourse,  and  find  their  way  into  no  book  but  of  the  most 
light  and  ephemeral  cast,  there  is  stiU  an  identity  in  the  lan- 
guage. No  one  able  to  make  the  comparison  can  or  will  deny 
Uiis.  To  charge  us  therefore  with  affecting  a  new  language, 
we  must  needs  repeat  it,  is  a  calumny  ;  to  charge  us  witli  actu- 
ally writing  or  speaking  a  corrupt  dialect  is  equally  so.  And 
we  should  be  glad  to  know  with  what  reason  the  peculiarides 
of  individual  American  writers,  industriously  culled  and  exag- 
gerated, furnish  any  better  ground  for  a  charge  of  corrupdon 
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against  the  language  generally  prevailing  liere,  than  similar 
peculiarities  in  English  writers,  for  a  similar  accusation  against 
the  purity  of  the  tongue  as  written  and  spoken  in  England. 
We  presume  that  the  press  set  up  by  the  American  mission- 
aries in  ilie  Sandwich  Islands  will  furnish  a  good  deal  belter 
English,  than  Mr  Bentbam's  Churcli-of-En  gland  ism,  and  we 
protest  our  inability  to  see  why  we  should,  as  Americans,  be 
made  (o  answer  for  Mr  Barlow's  new  words,  any  more  llian 
(he  English  public  for  Mr  Bentliatn's. 

We  come  now  io  a  character,  wliich  this  writer  thinks  fit  to 
attribute  lo  iJie  large  majority  of  American  travellers  in  Eu- 
rope, whom  from  (lersonal  observation  he  undertakes  to  say 
are  '  vulgar,  vain,  and  boisterous  ;  of  common  place  and  limited 
acquiremeuts,  wbose  conversation  is  made  up  of  violent  decla- 
mations against  slaveiy,  [^merici  monarchy,]  and  as  loud 
assertions  of  (he  superiority  of  America,  over  all  the  countries 
of  tlie  globe,'  Now  we  presume  the  writer  would  not  under- 
take to  speak  from  per(>onal  acquaintance,  as  he  does,  of  any 
but  those  whom  he  had  actually  had  the  misfortune  to  know ; 
and  if  it  is  really  true,  that  the  great  majority  of  American 
travellers  whom  he  has  known  are  of  tliis  sorry  description, 
he  has  been  more  unlucky  in  the  choice  of  his  company,  than 
commonly  happens  to  a  man,  by  no  fault  of  his  own.  An 
occasional  acquaintance  of  no  very  agreeable  cast  may  now 
and  then  be  forced  upon  one,  and  hospiialiiy  is  sometimes  put 
to  severe  exercises,  by  an  unjustifiable  facihty  of  obtaining  intro- 
ductions. But  where  tlie  large  majority  of  a  man's  acquaint- 
ance, with  any  class  of  men,  consists  of  the  vulgar,  vain,  and 
boisterous,  it  is  apt  to  awaken  a  suspicion  of  his  own  line 
qualities.  There  is  another  unforlunaie  hint  in  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  this  writer  of  a  better  sort  of  American  travel- 
lers, of  whom  he  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  '  several ;' 
a  hint  which  convinces  us  that  this  whole  discrimination  is 
imag'utaiy,  and  that  he  is  really  in  total  ignorance  of  the  opin- 
ions, which  Americans  carry  to  England,  form  tliere,  or  bring 
back.  Ue  says,  that  among  the  American  travellers  be  lias 
known,  'were  several,  who  might  be  compared  with  the  best 
specimens  of  the  best  classes  of  any  community,  that  can  he 
named — accomplished  gentlemen  and  scholars,  who  had  cross- 
ed the  seas  for  the  honorable  purpose  of  enlarging  tlieir  views, 
and  Irarelling  dawn  their  prejudices,'  Sic.  It  is  Uiis  last  clairse, 
OB  which  we  propose  to  remark ;  but  would  first  observe,  iliai 
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the  passage  we  have  cited,  if  sincerely  meant,  goes  well  nigb 
to  refute  all  that  has  ever  been  said  in  England  against  Amer- 
ica, and  much  that  is  asserted  by  this  writer,  in  the  sequel  of 
his  observations.  What,  accomplished  gentlemen  and  schol- 
ars, who  might  be  compared  with  the  best  specimens  of  the 
best  classes  in  England ! — ^Where  born,  where  bred,  where 
educated  ?  In  America  ?  In  Mr  Bristed's  America ;  in  Mr 
Fearon's  America  ? — Gentlemen,  in  tliat  country  where  the 
emigrant  is  told  that '  he  must  live  in  loneliness,  dejection,  and 
despair,  with  the  certainty  of  receiving  at  last,  the  burial  of  a 
dog,  and  the  memorial  of  a  ditch,  or  puddle?' — Scholars, 
from  a  country,  where  they  speak  the  nauseous  ribaldry  quoted 
from  Fcaron,  by  his  Reviewers  ?  Persons  to  be  compared 
with  the  best  specimens  of  English  society  from  that  country, 
irhero  •  there  is  a  total  absence  of  early  religious  education  ; 
from  a  country  *  yet  in  its  infancy  ?'  Is  tliis  agreeable  to  the 
winir^  of  human  things ;  and  would  not  the  appearance  of 
iNd^^  or  two,  or  tliree  such  persons  as  are  described,  prove  the 
fil^^hood  of  tlie  common  pictures  of  America,  to  the  satisfac- 
bc«i  of  anv  one,  who  considers  tliat  manners  are  not  formed 
W  iho  individual,  but  caught  from  the  circle  around,  and 
llbft«t  education  is  derived  U'om  institutions  implying  public 
jU(>{K«t  and  public  resort  ?  But  we  proposed  to  show  that 
tiii$  wrtier  speaks  witliout  information  on  the  topic,  and  tliat, 
siok^  ^  (k'IV  lie  praises  as  where  he  condemns.  He  mentions 
:A«!  iruv^tiiw  dawn  of  prejudices^  as  one  of  the  characteristics 
N>i'  !>^spei't«ble  American  travellers.  From  the  connexion  in 
Hthcii  this  remark  is  made,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  it  was 
tiiit;iiu(f\i  iv^  r^4or  to  extravagant  republican  and  anti-Britannic 
pit^juuice:^  and  that  it  is  tliese,  that  the  intelligent  Americans 
i»m\l  Jinm  in  England.  On  this  head,  we  shall  but  state  the 
f»v*i»  juhi  leave  the  inference  to  be  made  by  our  readers.  It 
•>  ^cii  ktKn\n«  that,  till  the  close  of  the  late  war,  a  strong 
^ii«uu\  (or  the  EngUsh  name  and  character  was  felt  by  one 
'fK.»400i»  ol  the  American  community  ;  a  portion  which  yielded 
.!>  :iouc  \»iher»  in  any  kind  of  respectability.  It  is  no  part  of 
sN».  .Miio%.\sc  hert*  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  this  partiality. 
^v,  •.hii>*C',hem  to  have  been  natural,  nay  honorable.  Itisequally 
%i*.v\  •  sii  ^iiuv  die  late  war,  this  feefing  has  been  declining; 
\  uvx  .v:i^>ili\  notorious,  but  also  not  one,  which  wc  are  con- 
,xi^%;N\t  »o\\  to  explain.  There  is  no  part  of  America  from 
••:i«K*>  tuece  (H^rsons,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  have 
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of  lale  years  visited  Europe,  than  that  which  was  also  Uie 
centre  of  this  warm  British  feeling  ;  and  the  majority  of  those 
who  wenl  abroad  may  therefore  fairly  be  presumed  to  have 
carried  this  prejudice  in  favor  of  England  witli  them.  We 
hope  moreover  that  this  fact  will  make  the  writer  in  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine  willing  to  find  among  ihem  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  his  better  class  of  American  travellers.  And  yet  it  is 
a  fact,  of  which  no  one  tliis  side  the  water  needs  the  proof, 
that  almost  without  exception,  those,  who  have  gone  abroad 
with  the  warmest  zeal  for  every  thing  which  bore  the  British 
Dame,  have  come  back  with  moderated  feelings.  Our  mem- 
ory scarce  supplies  an  instance  of  an  individual,  of  conse- 
quence enough  to  have  his  opinions  known,  who  has  not  been 
cured  of  the  Anglo-mania,  if  he  had  it,  by  going  to  England. 
The  prejudice  tliey  have  travelled  down  has  been  the  insen- 
sibility to  the  worth  of  tJieir  own  happy  country,  and  an  ex- 
aggerated estimate  of  European  superiority.  The  causes  of 
this  have  been  chiefly  two.  The  one  is  the  old  cause,  praieniia 
mirmit  famnm,  and  the  discovery  tliat  with  ail  the  glory, 
wealth,  and  strength  of  England,  all  the  public  magnificence 
and  private  comfort,  all  the  noble  institutions,  the  venerable 
characters,  the  hearty  hospitality  which  command  the  respect, 
edmiration,  or  gratitude  of  tlie  traveller,  there  are  defects  of 
which  he  had  formed  no  adequate  conception,  and  which 
show  that  things  are  severely  balanced  in  the  system  of  Prov- 
idence. But  there  is  another  cause  and  one  far  more  opera- 
live,  why  the  partiality  which  an  American  traveller  carries 
to  England  is  diminished  there  :  and  we  quote  it  with  the 
simple  design  of  corroborating  the  statement,  that  justice  is 
not  done  us  in  that  countrj-.  It  is  this, — when  an  American 
goes  to  England  he  leaves  his  parly  politics  behind  him;  he 
is  no  longer  a  friend  of  England  or  a  friend  of  France,  but  he 
is  an  American ;  and  he  is  exhausted  with  Gndmg  the  most 
absurd  misrepresentations  of  his  country  credited,  and  the 
ignorance  which  prevails  with  regard  to  us,  equalled  onlj  by 
the  positiveness  of  those  who  labor  under  it.  Now  a  man 
must  have  a  constitution  which  we  are  sure  no  hi^h  vpnitcd 
English  man  would  fora  moment  approve,  who  could  be  so  brib- 
ed and  soothed  by  private  courtesies  and  personal  hospitality, 
however  kind  and  hearty,  and  no  where  in  Europe  are  these  so 
bind  and  hearty  as  in  England,  as  to  be  reconciled  to  this 
estimation    in  which    his  country    is  held,  and   ever  has  been 
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when  he  hints  that  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  and  Newton  are 
not  prized  in  America  as  they  are  in  England,  and  especially 
if  in  marking  his  last  sentence  in  inverted  commas,  he  means 
to  have  it  understood  that  he  has  found  that  passage  in  any 
American  authority,  then  we  take  leave  to  say  that  his  remark 
borders  hard  upon  that  species  of  fiction,  which  is  not  thought 
particularly  becoming  a  man  of  veracity;  and  instead  ofbemg 
m  any  degree  borrowed  from  American  writers,  is  an  ampli- 
fication, neither  very  ingenious  nor  very  neat,  of  a  passage 
in  an  Edinburgh  Review  on  the  subject  of  our  country.  As 
for  the  rest  it  is  of  course  mere  caricature.  There  is  hardly 
as  much  justice  in  it,  as  there  would  be  in  the  following 
humble  parody.  '  The  characteristic  vanity  of  the  English 
nation  springs  from  an  extraordinary  and  unusual  source.  Other 
nations  boast  of  what  they  are  or  hope,  in  the  natural  progress 
of  things,  to  be ;  an  Englishmen  boasts  of  glories  which  are 
faded,  and  ages  which  are  gone  by.  For  that  natural  com- 
placence, which  a  man  has  a  right  to  feel,  in  the  fruit  of  his 
own  labors,  the  success  of  his  own  efforts,  and  the  happy  con- 
sequences of  institutions,  to  the  formation  of  which  he  has  him- 
self contributed,  a  Briton  carries  you  back  to  an  ancestry, 
from  wliich  he  has  degenerated,  and  to  an  inheritance  which 
he  has  squandered  and  lost.  He  suspends  his  habeas  corpus, 
and  tells  you  he  is  the  champion  of  liberty,  because  Hampden 
would  not  pay  the  ship  money,  and  he  turns  out  his  dragoons  on 
an  unarmed  populace,  and  quotes  you  the  glorious  provisions 
of  the  bill  of  rights.  Others  appeal  to  futurity,  and  rejoice  in 
the  train  of  blessings,  of  which  tliey  have  done  all  they  can  to 
insure  the  succession ;  an  Englishman's  glories  are  laid  up  in 
the  records  of  tlie  herald's  office,  and  he  goes  to  the  antiquary 
and  the  historian  for  something  to  be  proud  of.  An  American 
bids  you  look  at  the  rulers,  which  he  has  chosen  to  rule  over 
him,  and  who  will  therefore  consult  his  welfare ;  a  Briton  re- 
minds you  of  the  brave  barons  of  Runnymede.  Other  nations 
in  decline  assume  a  grave  and  chastised  manner,  and  say  little 
of  glory  or  greatness ;  an  Englishman  tells  you  of  the  days 
when  his  "  highness  in  his  infancy  was  crowned  in  Paris."  Ad- 
dress a  thriving  citizen  of  Abergele  by  the  title  of  mister,  and  he 
will  tell  you  the  glorious  tale  of  the  Morva  Rudlan,  or  lead 
you  back  to  the  illustrious  era  of  Caractacus.  Other  nations 
boast  of  the  literature  they  have  or  the  taste  which  is  maturuag 
among  them  ;  an  Englishman,  with  O'Keefe  and  Reynolds  on 
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his  slBge,  will  talk  to  you  of  Sbakspeare  and  Johnson,  and 
bid  you  crown  him  with  bays,  because  his  grent  grandfalhir 
could  remember  the  Augustan  age.  An  American's  hear!  di- 
lates at  the  prospect  of  the  glorious  career  before  liim,  which  he 
and  his  children  are  to  travel ;  an  Englishman  looks  up  to  the 
iiummits  from  which  he  has  descended,  and  lellsyou  how  high 
ihey  be.  The  visions  of  other  nations  are  like  Berecynthia's 
on  Olyrnpiis, 

"  ^^'ho  sees  around  her,  in  "the  blest  abode 

A  hundred  sons  and  every  son  a  god," 
but  an  Englishman  goes  down  to  the  shades,  and  evokes  llie 
dark  and  misty  spirits  of  tbe  ages  tliat  were.' 

in  all  tills  and  much  more,  which  tiie  ingenious  hints  of  tlie 
New  Monlbly  Magazine  mighl  suggest,  we  honestly  profess 
iliere  is  not  the  shadow  of  justice,  and  we  feel  almost  ashamed 
of  ourselves  for  indulging  m  ii.  We  mean  il  as  a  pendant  for 
his  own  absurd  picture  of  American  vanity.  One  thing  we  ought 
to  thank  him  for,  could  we  possibly  believe  tliat  ii  did  noi  pro- 
ceed from  oversight.  In  saying  (hat  our  vanit]'  is  prospec- 
tive, that  oilier  nations  boast  of  what  ibey  are  or  have  been, 
but  we  of  our  future  grandeur,  he  acquits  us  of  voluminous 
charges  of  vanity  and  self-conceit,  with  t*li!ch  llie  writings  of 
his  countrjmen  abound.  He  acquits  us  of  any  exultation,  at 
having  been  Uie  first  to  exiiibit  to  die  world  a  true  model  of 
representative  government,  of  having  set  the  example  to  man- 
kind of  an  equal  deputation  of  power  in  tJie  compound  ratio 
of  properly  and  numbers,  a  principle  no  more  exemplified  in 
the  British  parliament  than  in  llie  Turkish  divan ;  he  exone- 
rates us  from  all  conceit  at  the  compliments  paid  by  Mr 
Burke  to  the  enterprize  of  our  citizens,  and  by  Lord  Chatham 
to  the  wisdom  and  skill  of  our  statesmen ;  with  all  our  '  exag- 
gerated self-love,'  he  acknowledges  tliat  we  bear  meekly  the 
gjory  of  having  with  most  dispro portioned  means  successfully 
willistood  the  force  of  the  British  Empire,  and  raised  our- 
selves from  the  degradation  of  colonies  to  a  level  with  ihe 
most  powerful  nations  of  the  earth  ;  he  grants  that  we'demand 
no  credit  for  Franklin  and  Washington,  whose  names,  says 
Herder,  are  ihose,  by  which  ibe  eighteenth  century  will  be 
quoted  ;  he  gives  tlic  he  to  all  the  tales,  which  have  circidated 
in  octavo  and  quarto,  of  our  being  vain  of  Uie  naval  achieve- 
ments of  ihe  late  war ;  and  tliough  before  the  close  of  bis 
ks,  he  forgets  himself,  and  tells  us  thai  America  is  '  do- 
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ing  wonders,'  and  gives  us  credit  for  the  formation  of  ^  a  great 
empire,  resembling  in  its  best  points  the  best  times  of  Great 
Britain ;'  he  acquits  us  of  all  vanity  and  self-gratulation  on  this 
flattering  score,  and  gives  us  credit  for  the  extraordinary  self- 
denial  of  appealing  to  prophecy,  and  demanding  a  discount  of 
ready  praise  for  what  our  posterity  are  to  do  in  the  year  2000. 
Now  il  the  writer  is  sincere,  we  really  think  that  his  charge 
of  'irritable  and  exaggerated  self-love'  is  badly  made  out; 
that  he  cannot  expect  to  be  believed,  when  he  accuses  us  of 
vanity  and  self-sufficiency ;  and  that  he  would  have  better 
consulted  the  interests  of  his  argument,  to  take  care  how  his 
pleasantry  bore  upon  his  logic. 

But  to  argue  this  point  of  boasting  a  little  closer,  we  are  not 
sure,  upon  the  whole,  that  we  Americans  have  not  the  better 
side  of  the  question,  even  in  our  writer's  own  grotesque  pic- 
ture. He  tells  us  that  while  others  appeal  to  history,  we 
Bppeal  to  prophecy,  and  that  while  an  Englishman  boasts  of 
his  granduither,  an  American  boasts  of  his  grandchildren. 
Meie  boasting  is  no  very  reputable  practice  on  any  score, 
even  that  of  personal  merit ;  and  the  true  notion  we  apprehend 
to  be,  to  abstain  from  it  altogether,  even  in  reference  to  ex- 
ccHcnces,  which  a  man  may  think  he  possesses  himself.  This 
is  peculiarly  true  of  national  boasting,  or  what  the  rhetoricians 
c^ij^ado  reipMica  cati^d,  because  it  is  ten  to  one  that  the 
nan,  who  takes  on  himself  to  be  the  or^an  of  his  countrymen 
on  these  occasions,  shall  be  the  last  in  me  community  entitled 
to  any  credit  fcr  the  alleged  excellence.  It  has  but  a  sorry 
appearance  to  see  a  stupid,  common-place,  selfish  American  or 
Eocliiiiinan  boasting  of  their  Pitts  or  dieir  Hamiltons,and  taking 
a  firtion  of  cjredit  to  themselves  for  talents,  they  do  not  share, 
wnj  ta-  anions  they  did  not  accomplish.  But  inasmuch  as 
at^m  b  M'r^onal,  and  all  self-complacency,  if  excusable  at  all, 
CL  ^^  wi  M^HXiitkm  as  it  proceeds  from  personal  merit,  we  do 
^WiUi.  ^iA  all  submission,  that  to  boast  of  our  posterity  is 
'«M^  laKN^Mil  than  to  boast  of  our  ancestors,  nay  of  our- 
>^«f^  What  our  nation  has  been,  and,  in  a  good  degree, 
.«.-«ai  *.i  *^  aW"  b^vond  our  control.  To  our  fathers'  glory 
*c  .v*«rtK*w^  mHhing ;  and  our  own  institutions,  at  least  in 
;*,  M<  ,vttit*w^  tlo  our  wisdom  and  virtue  no  more  credit 
y,^.  .w  x'^wcAtA  architecture  of  a  house,  built  a  hundred  years 
^i^abv  *•<'  ^^«v  k<*«»  docs  our  taste.    But  what  our  children 

^iJt  lie  depends  mainly  on  us.     If  we  hand 
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tlieni  down  ftn  inheritance  unburdened  wiih  delit,  and  with 
dangerous  precedents  of  power  encroaching  on  right;  if  we 
abstain  from  the  isacrifice  of  our  cliildreii's  happiness  to  our  own 
ease;  if  we  so  administer  the  republic  that  those  who  come 
after  us  shall  bless  our  memory ;  if,  disdaining  temporary  ex- 
pedients, vre  can  lay  claim  to  the  credit  of  having  left  the  law 
uuincuinbered  and  sovereign,  and  tlie  practice  sound  and  faitli- 
ful,  and  of  having  laid  up  more  examples  to  be  imitated  llian 
errors  to  be  amended,  then  we  diiak  it  quite  fair,  quite  natural 
to '  appeal  to  posterity  ;'  dien  we  Uiink  we  have  a  right  lo  make 
'  a  prophetic  boast,'  and  tliat  the  assurance  that  some  good  i3 
likely  to  come  out  of  what  we  have  done  or  forborne  is  a  bet- 
ter ground  of  complacence,  than  the  benefiis  we  have  receiv- 
ed from  our  ancestors.  It  is  true  the  future  glory  is  uncertain, 
ihe  past  is  sure :  but  it  is  also  as  sure  tliat  ihe  credit  of  it  be- 
longs not  to  us ;  and  wo  cannot  be  so  faithless  in  transmitting 
our  institutions  to  our  descendants,  but  after  all,  we  imagine  we 
shall  do  as  much  for  them,  as  any  nation  has  done  for  its  an- 
cestors. We  suppose  our  writer  will  set  it  down  to  our 
repubhcan  prejudices,  and  quote  it  as  an  instance,  that  mon- 
archy reads  Americi  slavery.  Yet  we  always  thought  that 
Marios  had  the  better  of  this  argument,  and  we  beg  leave  to 
say  Willi  him,  '  Nunc  videtC  quani  iniqui  sint.  Quod  ex  alieni 
viriute  sibi  arrogant,  id  mihi  ex  mea  non  concedunl ;  silicel 
quia  imagines  non  habeo,  et  quia  mihi  nobilitas  nova  est,  quam 
certe  peperissc  melius  est,  quam  receptam  corrupisse.' 

Bui  we  would  not  have  it  tlioughi,  from  this  quotation  or 
any  otiier  remark  we  have  made,  that  we  allow  ourselves  lo  be 
carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  justice  and  of  our  own  opinion, 
by  a  foolish  extravagance  of  retorting.  We  do  not  wish  to  say 
that  we  look  upon  tlie  English  nation,  as  in  a  stale  of  decline. 
There  are  certainly  considerable  evils  in  ilie  slate  of  the  coun- 
try. A  high  authority  pronounces  ilie  poor  rates  an  evil, 
which  can  neither  he  remedied  nor  borne,  and  another  autho- 
rity on  the  other  side  equally  high,  says  the  corruption  of  par- 
liament has  reached  a  ruinous  point ;  while  the  national  debt 
exceeds,  by  nearly  ten  times,  tlie  amount  which  Hume  declar- 
ed must  produce  a  bankruptcy.  With  all  this,  we  believe,  we 
certainly  hope,  tliat  England  will  long  survive,  and  exeri  her 
present  preponderance  in  the  world.  Not  certainly  thai  we 
think  her  influence  always  brought  into  action  ns  il  ought  to 
be,  but  because  we  see  not  tlie  ej>oi  on  the  map  of  Europe,  to 
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which  it  coald  be  safely  transferred;  and  because  we  look 
upon  ourselves  to  be  quite  too  immature,  to  engage  with 
prudence,  in  European  politics.  England,  moreover,  has  a 
tower  of  strength,  a  great  depository  of  moral  and  physical 
power,  in  her  numerous  orderly,  intelligent,  middling  class^ 
which  the  corruptions,  that  exist  in  the  two  extremes  of  so- 
ciety, have  as  yet  scarcely  touched.  And  ages  we  trust  will 
pass  by,  before  the  happy  abodes  of  this  virtuous  community, 
will  feel  the  overwhelming  power  of  political  and  moral  de- 
generacy and  corruption.  We  wish  this  for  the  sake  of 
humanity,  order,  and  peace  abroad,  of  which  the  English  char- 
acter is  certainly  the  great  assurance.  Still,  however,  and  it  is  a 
topic  which  for  its  gravity  ought  scarcely  to  find  its  place  in  a 
connexion  with  our  foregoing  remarks,  we  suppose  that  noth- 
ing exempts  England  from  the  fate  of  kingdoms  and  empires, 
and  that  the  thousand  years  which  she  has  stood  on  the  list  of 
the  great  nations  of  the  earth,  must  bear  some  assignable  pror 
portion  to  the  period  allotted  her  in  the  book  of  providence. 
We  on  tlie  contrary  are,  if  this  writer  pleases,  in  our  infancy ; 
at  any  rate  quite  unprepared  to  hold  the  scales  of  European 
poUtics.  The  influence  we  are  to  exert  upon  them  hereafter, 
IS  a  matter  of  momentous  interest,  and  we  think  the  happiness 
of  the  civilized  world  essentially  involved  in  the  turn,  which 
our  institutions  and  character  take.  It  is  for  these  therefore, 
tliat  our  politicians  and  statesmen  ought  to  labor.  Blest  with 
a  form  of  government  and  a  state  of  society,  which  do  not 
task  to  the  uttermost  all  the  energies  of  the  state  to  keep  the 
fabric  together,  it  becomes  our  enlightened  men  to  look  to 
the  future,  to  build  for  other  times,  to  fit  well  together  the 

J)arts  of  tliis  great  machine,  so  that  the  hour  shall  be  long  de- 
erred  when  an  ominous  crashing  shall  be  heard  deep  within 
the  enginery,  where  none  can  venture  in  to  repair  it 

We  would  revert  a  moment  to  another  topic  of  reproach,  to 
which  more  than  one  allusion  is  made  by  this  writer,  we  mean 
that  of  the  existence  of  slavery  in  this  country ;  a  subject  which 
we  have  already  touched.  '  He  bids  us  make  no  fine  speeches 
of  freedom  while  a  slave  contaminates  our  soil,'  and  something 
like  this  was  said  by  our  brethren  at  Edinburgh  about  the 
extraordinary  incongruity  of  our  principles  and  practice,  in 
that  the  clanking  of  chains  and  the  sound  of  the  scourge  are 
heard  beneatli  the  walls  of  our  Congress.  Now  we  certainly 
shall  not  altow  ourselves  to  be  betrayed  into  a  defence  of 
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slavery  eiiher  by  uojitsi  taunis  from  abroad,  or  ihe  desire  o^ 
favor  al  home.  No  one  defends  it,  no  one  approves  il.  But 
if  these  remarks  of  the  English  writers  are  intended  to  convey 
a  reproach,  that  reproach  is,  that  we  tolerate  a  slavery,  of 
which  we  could  rid  ourselves  if  we  would.  And  if  tliey  lay 
claim  lo  tlie  character  of  candid  men,  if  ihey  wish  to  be 
thought  competent  and  fair  judges  of  hard  questions  of  politi- 
cal economy,  we  would  ask  ihem  by  any  effort  of  imagination 
or  any  device  of  wisdom,  to  contrive  a  reasonable,  practicable 
plan  of  eradicating  negro  slavery  from  this  country,  or  any 
country  where  it  exists.  If  diey  can  devise  no  such  plan,  mid 
the  evil  is  without  remedy,  then  we  would  ask  the  candid 
Censor  morum  in  England,  who  may  wish  to  pass  judgment 
on  us  for  this,  to  reflect  a  moraeni  bow  and  when  this  evil 
came  upon  us,  and  on  Ihe  comparative  merits  of  tlie  British  and 
American  governments  in  regard  to  slavery  in  this  countr)'. 
Tliis  is  one  ]>oiiit ;  another  ia  the  actual  state  of  England  In 
regard  to  slavery.  We  arc  bid  'to  make  no  fine  speeches 
about  slavery,  while  a  slave  contaminates  our  soil.'  Truly : 
whose  soil  then  is  Jamaica,  and  whose  is  Tobago,  and  whose  is 
Barbadoes,  and  whose  are  all  the  isles  ?  But  tliey  are  distant 
colonies,  you  reply,  they  touch  not  England ;  not  so  much  as 
by  3D  isthmus.  But  are  tliey  not  English  soil,  owned  by  Eng- 
lish proprietors,  governed  by  English  laws,  cultivated  on  Eng- 
lish account ;  and  do  not  the  sugar,  and  llie  rum,  go  straight 
10  London,  and  furnish  the  wlierewitlial  for  English  luxury? 
We  should  be  glad  to  see,  if  slavery  is  stamped  deeper  and 
lilacker  on  a  bale  of  cotton  or  a  hogshead  of  tobacco,  tiian  on 
a  puncheon  of  rum  or  a  box  of  sugar ;  and  if  providence  should 
enter  into  judgment  witli  the  civittzed  world  "for  tliis  offence, 
we  would  fain  know  whether  Bristol  and  Liverpool  woidd  be 
lut  visited  ;  and  if  cusiento  would  be  the  word,  whteh  would 
stand  lowest  on  the  accusing  angel's  book. 

Besides,  we  beg  leave  to  inquire  of  tiiose  who  read  us  our 
condemnation  on  this  score,  whetlicr  the  law  of  slavery  in 
England,  even  as  ii  respects  England  herself,  is  such  as  to  fur- 
nish great  cause  for  exultation.  So  late  as  d  Will,  and  Mar.  it 
nas  held  in  the  English  court  of  Common  Pleas,  that  a  man 
migbl  have  a  propeny  in  a  negro  boy,  and  might  bring  an 
actioD  of  trover  for  liiiu,  because  uegroes  are  heatliens.*     Noi 
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docs  the  matter  stand  much  more  fairly,  in  the  famous  case  of 
the  negro  Somerset,  which  is  considered  as  having  setded  the 
law  of  England  on  slavery.  This  case  is  briefly  reported  in 
the  eleventh  volume  of  tlie  State  Trials  with  -Mr  Hargrave's 
argument  in  full,  and  given  in  Loft's  Reports  with  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court.  James  Somerset  had  been  made  a  slave 
in  Africa  and  was  sold  there.  He  was  carried  from  Africa  to 
Virginia,  where  he  was  bought  by  Charles  Steuart,  esq.  and 
by  him  brought  to  England.  Here  he  ran  away  from  his  mas- 
ter, who  however  recovered  him,  and  confined  him  in  irons  on 
board  a  vessel,  to  be  sent  to  Jamaica  and  sold  as  a  slave. 
While  he  was  tlius  confined.  Lord  Mansfield  granted  a  habeas 
corpus^  ordering  the  captain  of  the  ship  to  bring  up  the  body 
of  James  Somerset,  witli  the  cause  of  his  detainer.  The 
above  mentioned  circumstances  were  stated  on  the  return  of 
the  writ,  and  after  much  learned  discussion  in  the  court  of 
King's  Bench,  the  court  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the 
return  was  insufficient,  and  that  Somerset  ought  to  be  dis- 
charged. Lord  Mansfield,  however,  gave  his  judgment  dis- 
charging Somerset,  with  the  greatest  hesitation  and  reluctance, 
allegmg  great  inconvenience  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
and  stating  distincdy  ^  that  a  contract  for  sale  of  a  slave  is  good 
in  England :  the  ssde  is  a  matter,  to  which  the  law  readily  and 
properly  attaches  and  wUl  maintain  the  price^  according  to  the 
agreement.  But  here  the  person  of  the  slave  himself  imme- 
diately is  tlie  object  of  inquiry ;  which  makes  a  very  material 
difierence.  The  present  question  is,  whether  any  dominion, 
authority,  or  coercion  can  be  exercised  in  tliis  country  on  a 
slave  according  to  the  American  laws,  [that  is,  the  British 
Colonial  LawsJ  The  difficulty  of  adopting  the  relation,  with- 
out adopting  it  in  all  its  consequences,  is  indeed  extreme,  and 
yet  many  of  those  consequences  are  absolutely  contrary  to  the 
municipal  law  of  England.' 

For  aught  that  appears  to  the  contrary.  Lord  Mansfield  here 
teaches,  that  it  is  tlic  illegal  acts  of  coercion  and  dominion 
over  the  slave,  which  were  contrary  to  the  English  municipal 
law ;  and  had  Mr  Steuart,  instead  of  pursuing  and  confinmg 
his  slave  himself,  appealed  to  the  magistrate  to  protect  him  in 
the  cnjoymentof  the  fruits  of  the  legal  contract,  by  which  he 
had  purchased  the  slave,  the  magistrate  would  have  protected 
him.  In  consequence  of  the  inconvenience  and  embarrass- 
ment of  the  case,  the  parties  were  advised  by  Lord  Mafis- 
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field,  to  compromise  ihe  maUer  ;  and  the  cause  was  ordered 
lo  stand  over  for  ihis  purpose.  But  a  decision  being  demand- 
ed, it  was  delivered  ai  ilie  next  term,  by  Lord  Mansfield,  in 
the  same  hesitating  style,  in  which  tlie  remarks  just  quoted  are 
made.  He  first  observes,  '  that  the  court  pay  aU  duo  atten- 
tion to  the  opinion  of  Sir  P.  Yorke  and  lord  chief  justice  Tal- 
bot, whereby  they  pledged  themselves  to  the  British  planters 
for  all  the  legal  consequences  of  slaves  coming  over  to  ifais 
kingdom  or  being  baptized  ;  recognised  by  Lord  Hardwicke, 
sitting  as  chancellor  Oct,  19,  1749,  that  trover  would  lie  :  that 
a  notion  prevailed  that  if  a  negro  came  over  or  became  a  chris- 
tian, he  was  emancipated,  but  there  it  no  ground  in  lam  for 
(Am  notion :  thai  he  and  lord  Talbot,  when  attorney  and  solic- 
itor general,  were  of  opinion  that  no  such  claim  for  freedom  wax 
valid,  fyc'  He  finally  rests  his  Judgment  on  the  want  of  an 
express  English  statute,  and  m  the  following  terms  :  '  So  high 
an  act  of  dominion  must  be  recognized,  by  the  law  of  the 
country  where  it  is  used.  The  slate  of  slavery  is  of  such  a 
nature,  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  introduced  on  any  reasons 
moral  or  political,  but  only  positive  law,  which  preserves  its 
force  long  after  the  reasons,  occasions,  and  lime  itself,  from 
whence  it  was  created,  is  erased  from  memory,  fcc' 

This  is  very  well ;  but  if  we  take  it  on  trust  from  Lord 
Mansfield,  that  Ihe  Knglisli  law  would  still  enforce  a  contract 
of  sale  of  a  slave,  and  if  we  consider  tliat  a  slave  who  should 
sue  out  his  liberty  and  obtain  it,  would  still  have  no  allow- 
ance for  past  services  ;*  if  we  remember  that  the  abolition  of 
the  trade  ceruinly  was  carried  in  the  English  parliament,  by 
a  different  process  from  tliat  of  acclamation,  and  above  alJ 
that  perhaps  as  many  slaves  are  at  tliis  moment  held  in  bon- 
dage by  the  arm  of  the  English  power,  as  by  that  of  any  other 
nation;  we  think  it  somewhat  indiscreet  in  Englishmen  to  speak 
of  our  soil  as  contaminated  by  slavery,  or  to  make  any  line 
speeches  about  universal  emancipation.  When  it  is  said,  that 
'  the  air  of  England  is  too  pure  for  a  slave,'  it  means  merely 
that  tobacco  and  cotton,  sugar  and  coffee,  will  not  grow  in 
Norfolk ;  not  tliat  when  an  island  where  they  will  grow  falls 

■  •  In  3  Eipinaiic  X.  I'.  Reports,  p.  3,  is  the  case  of  Alfred  vi.  Ihe  Atii^ 
•juU  or  Fiiz-JamcB,  BMun^n/  Tor  lervint  s  w*ge>.  Pb in tifi' proved  the 
lime  he  hod  tervcd,  and  relied  on  a  quaiitiim  mennl.  Lord  Kenyon  deter- 
mined that  unless  there  wMBn  BgrcemenL  lor  wajfes  during  the  time  of  his 
•rrviee  in  Eiiglanil,  the  negro  could  recover  none.'  Caa'<er'i  lniiiiiiiet,i78n. 
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into  British  possession,  there  is  any  scruple  felt  in  resorting 
to  the  labor  of  slaves. 

But  we  are  anxious  to  close  our  article,  which  we  do  not 
send  to  the  press  without  some  reluctance.  A  reperusal  of 
the  observations,  to  which  we  have  been  replying,  has  furnish- 
ed us  with  no  reason  to  think,  that  they  had  any  other  object 
tlian  that  of  surprising  assent,  by  a  few  candid  remarks,  to 
marw  sneering  and  some  calumnious  ones.  Of  all  modes  of 
wariare  conducted  by  that  potent  instrument,  the  pen,  we  are 
constrained  to  look  upon  the  practice  of  masking  a  tissue  of 
unfriendly,  sneering,  and  injurious  reflections,  by  a  few  gener- 
al compliments,  as  one  of  the  least  ingenuous ;  and  are  sorry 
to  see  it  thought  so  clever,  by  our  brethren  abroad.     The 

E resent  writer  accuses  us  of  an  inordinate  appetite  for  praise ; 
ut  we  think  it  must  be  an  appetite  ravening  indeed,  which  can 
swallow  praise,  with  such  poisonous  condiments  as  this  : — 

'  Should  these  and  the  preceding  observations  chance  to  fall 
under  the  eye  of  an  Amencan,  he  may  perhaps  imagine,  that  we 
too  have  been  indulging  in  offensive  animadversions  upon  his 
nation ;  but  we  sincerely  assure  him,  that  we  have  no  intention  to 
offend.  We  think  that  America  is  doine  wonders,  and  we  most 
heartily  congratulate  her.  We  cannot  tor  an  instant  doubt  that 
the  formation  of  a  great  empire,  resembling  in  its  best  points  the 
best  times  of  Ghrcat  Britain,  must  prove  an  auspicious  era  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race.  A  community  provided  with  ample 
resources  against  an  endless  increase  of  members,  and  enjoying  & 
free  bar,  a  free  senate,  and  a  free  press,  if  true  to  herself,  must  do 
anreat  things.  But  America  is  yet  in  her  infancy ;  and  must  not» 
nke  a  froward  child,  bom  to  a  great  estate  ana  the  dupe  of  do- 
mestic adulation,  immaturely  assume  the  tone  and  pretensions  of 
a  riper  period ;  she  must  be  docile  and  industrious,  and  patient 
of  rebuke  that  conveys  instruction.  She  must  not  talk  too  much 
of  glory,  till  it  comes.  She  must  not  make  fine  speeches  about 
freedom,  while  a  slave  contaminates  her  soil.  She  must  not  rail 
at  Enelish  travellers,  for  visiting  her  cities  and  plantations,  and 
publishing  what  they  see.  She  must  not  be  an^ry  with  lord  Grey, 
for  calling  Mr  Fearon  "  a  gentleman,"  and  she  positively  must 
not  be  fretting  herself  into  the  preposterous  notion,  that  there 
exists  in  this  country  an  organized  conspiracy  against  her  literary 
fame.    There  is  no  such  thing.' 

While  we  copy  these  remarks,  we  perceive  in  ilie  quarter 
whence  they  proceed,  an  *  American  Eclogue ;'  a  performance 
of  which  the  justice  is  quite  equal  to  the  spirit ;  and  '  Jonathan 
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mal'  is  anDounced    in  anotlicr  number.     Tliis 

,  and  siiows  tlnat  (he  warfare  is  not  one 

,  nor  the   weapons  proper   for  our  bands. 

ire  liie  authors  of  tliese  judicious  perform* 

iBtever  iliey   inlend,'  we  shall  lake  no  offence. 


IT-  III. — .^  Statistical,  Political,  and  Uittorical  account  of 
tite  United  Slnta  of  J^orth  America ;  from  the  period  of 
their  frit  colonization  to  the  pramt  day.  By  D.  B. 
Warden,  late  Consid  for  the  United  States  at  Paris,  Sfc. 
tfc.     3  vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1619. 

The  tide  of  iliis  book  ought  lo  serve  it  as  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction lo  us.  h  promises  to  tell  us  more  about  our  counlrj', 
than  was  ever  before  brought  logelber  in  any  one  work,  ami 
it  may  be  inferred  from  Uie  time  it  has  remained  unnoticed, 
that  we  eitlier  do  not  care  to  know  these  things,  or  do  not 
choose  to  learn  them  from  Mr  Warden.  We  have  had  a  \'asi 
deal  lo  read  about  ourselves  within  a  few  years,  it  is  true,  and 
we  have  not  been  neglectful  of  such  writers  as  made  their  ac- 
counts of  us  pleasant  and  piquant,  by  a  good  seasoning  of 
abuse  ;  and  we  doubt  not,  if  our  autlior  had  told  as  many  amus- 
ing stories  of  us  as  Ashe  and  Janson,  that  he  would  have 
received  the  same  flattering  attentions  we  showed  to  tliem. 
But  we  dg  not  appear  to  take  much  interest  in  sober  historical 
relation,  and  matter  of  fact  information.  This  arises  perhaps 
from  knowing  so  much  about  our  past  and  present  condition, 
■s  we  must  necessarily  know  from  the  very  nature  of  our  po- 
iidcal  institutions,  and  from  the  frequent  exercise  of  our  civil 
rig))ts.  The  principal  facts  of  our  history  are  early  and  easily 
learaed;  our  origjn  is  involved  iu  no  obscurity  and  uncertainty ; 
the  story  of  the  6rsl  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  our  national 
existence  is  told  in  a  few  pages,  and  we  have  either  been  ac- 
tors in  the  event*  of  die  last  half  century,  or  received  our 
accounts  of  them  from  those  who  were.  Besides,  we  have 
opportunities  for  leanung  our  history,  in  agreat  degree,  pecul- 
iar to  ourselves  ;  the  birth  day  of  our  political  independence  is 
made  to  tell  its  own  story,  and  while  we  remember  and  duly 

■mmorate  that  day  and  the  deeds  which  grew  out  of  it, 
bt  to  be  excused  (hough  we  be  ignorant  of  mucji  else. 
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that  relates  to  us.  Other  nations,  it  is  true,  have  feasts  and 
festivals  in  commemoration  of  great  events  in  their  history, 
but  they  are  events,  which  chiefly  affected  their  sovereigns  and 
princes.  Our  great  anniversary,  on  the  contrary,  is  truly  a  na- 
tional one  ;  a  commemoration  of  blessings,  extended  equally  to 
every  individual  of  the  land.  Nor  is  this  tlie  only  occasion  af- 
forded to  the  people  of  our  country,  of  calling  up  the  great  events 
of  their  history.  They  hear  of  them  at  every  poUtical  and  mu- 
nicipal meeting,  on  tlie  fast  and  feast  days  appointed  by  the 
civil  government,  and  at  the  public  academic  and  other  liter- 
ary exercises,  which  are  so  frequent  among  us  ;  so  that  little  as 
they  may  learn  of  them  by  reading  of  treatises,  they  cannot 
yet  be  ignorant  of  them.  We  would  not,  however,  be  under- 
stood to  say,  that  this  is  all  the  knowledge  of  our  history, 
which  we  are  bound  to  cultivate.  The  remarks  were  made 
only  in  explanation  of  our  apparent  indiflference  to  the  study. 
But  the  historical  is  a  small  part  only  of  the  work  under 
consideration ;  its  main  object  is  statistics.  This  is  a  science  of 
recent  origin,  for  though  it  embraces  most  of  the  subjects  as- 
signed both  in  England  and  in  this  country  to  geography,  they 
are  in  fact  entirely  distinct,  when  the  latter  is  kept  within  its 
proper  limits.  Geography  treats  the  earth  in  relation  only  to 
Its  mathematical  figure,  its  physical  characters,  and  its  political 
divisions ;  statistics  is  a  philosophical  account  of  whatever  has 
an  influence  on  a  state,  as  such.  The  former,  therefore,  must 
confine  its  descriptions  to  territory,  but  the  latter  includes  both 
people  and  territory.  The  earUest  work  we  have  of  a  statisti- 
cal nature,  is  tlie  *  Del  govemo  e  amministrazione  di  diversi 
regni  e  republiche'  of  Francisco  Sansovino,  published  at  Ven- 
ice in  1567,  and  which  was  compiled  fi*om  materials.  Collected 
by  the  ministers  of  the  Venetian  republic  at  the  several 
courts  of  Europe,  by  order  of  the  senate.  The  collection 
commonly  called  Republics  Elzevirian®,  first  published 
at  Leyden  in  1625,  of  which  Grotius  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal compilers,  is  also  statistical ;  but  there  was  no  sys- 
tematic work  of  this  description,  before  the  time  of  Achenwall, 
w^ho  was  professor  at  Gottingen  in  Hannover,  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  He  was  the  father  of  the  science,  and  first 
made  it  a  subject  of  lectures  in  the  Universities  ;  and  it  is  now 
taught  in  this  way  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe.  In 
1749,  he  published  his  '  Abriss  der  neuesten  Staatswissenschaft 
der  heutigen  vomehmsten  Europaischen  Reiche  und  Republi- 
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ken,'  which  has  already  passed  through  seven  ediiions,  and  serv- 
ed as  a  model  for  atl  laier  works  on  the  same  subjccl.  Tlie 
divisions  and  subdivisions  laid  down  by  him  have  been  adopt- 
ed for  the  moat  pan  by  our  author,  and  where  departed  from, 
it  is  ID  consequence  o!  the  pecuhar  pohlical  character  of  our 
repubhc.  In  au  introduction  of  fifty  pages,  Mr  Warden  pre- 
sents us  with  a  summary  and  admirable  view  of  the  history, 
progress,  and  present  condition  of  the  United  Stales.  We 
nave  never  seen  more  information  condensed  into  so  small  a 
rompass,  nor  ever  looked  on  a  finer  picture  of  our  country. 
The  language  of  it  is  elegant,  the  style  forcible,  the  reasoning 
sound,  and  llie  descriptions  beautiful  and  eloquent.  In  aB 
ibese  respects  it  is  so  unlike  the  body  of  the  work,  that  if  some 
professed  preface- writer,  like  Dr  Johnson,  had  been  near 
the  author,  we  should  have  been  unjust  enough  to  tliink  he 
had  transferred  bis  pen  to  another  hand.  The  ci ret] m stances 
under  which  our  country  was  settled,  and  which  have  served 
to  determine  our  character,  are  thus  pointed  out  by  him. 

'  It  was  B  favorable  circumstance  for  the  United  Slate«,  that 
the  country  was  colonized  chiefly  by  population  drawn  from  tlie 
most  enli^ituned  naiions  of  the  old  world,  and  at  a  period,  when  a. 
variety  of  happy  changes  had  disabused  the  human  mind  of  some 
of  (Is  wui-Bt  prejudices.  What  would  have  been  its  situation,  if 
peopled  by  some  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  is  apparent  from 
the  state  of  tlie  Spanish  colanies.  The  English,  who  funned  the 
leading  pail  of  the  colonists,  had  been  emancipated  from  supersti- 
tion anil  priestcraft  by  the  reformation,  they  had  imbibed  more 
liberal  ideas  than  other  nations  in  oulitics.  and  had  made  greater 
progress  in  arts  and  industry.  Hie  first  settlers,  no  doubt, 
considered  their  removal  to  lliis  country  a  painful  sacrifice,  but 
after  they  had  acquired  strength  to  maintain  themselves  against 
tlie  Indians,  the  advantjiges  uf  their  situation  began  to  appear.  It 
was  an  unoccupied  world,  of  the  richest  soil,  and  most  favored 
climate,  spread  out  before  a  small  number  of  men,  who  possessed 
the  skill  and  industry  of  u  mature  societv.  In  the  ancient  world, 
the  aria  necessary  to  draw  forth  the  riches  of  the  earth  were  not 
acquired  till  it»  surface  was  in  general  appropriated  ;  and  the 

r<!;re8S  of  society  wB-<checked,first  by  ignorance,  and  afterwards 
vicious  amingements."    p.  iviii. 

'  Must  of  the  old  colonies  were  planted  when  the  prevalence  of 
miUlary  habitit.  and  of  a  dark  superstition,  with  a  host  of  errors*  and 
preiudicen,   checked   the  Darch   of  industry  and  imnrovemcni. 
Nevs  Seriei.   Ab.  7.  7 
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Tlio  North  American  colonists  on  the  other  hand,  left  Europe 
when  tho  military  spirit  had  no  lonf^r  a  baleful  ascendency; 
when  the  effects  of  industry,  the  true  source  of  national  wealth, 
had  be^un  to  develop  themselves;  when  civil  liberty  began  to 
bo  understood  and  valued  ;  when  religion  was  stripped  of  many  of 
itifc  corruptions ;  when  knowledge  was  advancing,  and  society  nad 
bi^gun  to  settle  on  its  ri^ht  basis.    The  colonists,  placed  in  the 
new  settlements,  had  only  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages 
of  their  situation.  Their  society,  held  together  by  common  wants, 
and  moulded  by  their  circumstiuices,  ivas  disencumbered  of  many 
of  those  corruptions  and  abuses,  whicJi  time  and  accident  accumu- 
late in  all  old  communities.    A  fortunate  combination  of  circum- 
stances, by  bringing  them  all  under  one  government,  left  them 
free  from  the  destructions  of  war ;  and  uiey  had  no  powerful 
neighbour,  jealous  of  their  pn^perity,  to  compel  them  to  load 
themselves  with  a  great  military  establishment.      They  were 
|ilaced  at  too  great  a  distance  from  Europe,  to  be  often  embroiled 
m  its  quarrels  and  yet  near  enough  to  share  the  benefits  of  its 
commerce  and  improvements.'    p. 


Tho  introduction  then  touches  upon  our  extent  of  territor}', 
the  ratio  of  (copulation,  the  height  of  our  mountains,  the  leng^i 
of  our  rivor^  the  character  of  our  soil  and  the  nature  of  its 
proiluct5,  tlie  rapid  increase  of  inhabitants,  the  agriculture, 
coimnen^  and  manufactures,  the  government,  religion  and 
numners  i>f  the  country,  on  all  which  subjects  the  authors  re- 
luarks  are  ver}'  strikins:.  If  our  limits  would  allow,  we  should 
be  v^lad  to  extract  more  copiously  from  this  part  of  the  work, 
but  we  can  only  s:ive  the  concluding  paragraph. 

*  l>oubtles»  the  govenunent  of  the  Umted  States  is  not  exeai^ 
from  the  emm  ami  imperfectioQS,  that  adhere  to  all  human  insti- 
tutions.   But  c^Nnptfe  its  public  conduct  with  that  of  the  old 
^vemments  of  Europe.  Uow  calm  and  reasonable  is  its  lansujce : 
alwav^  addressing  itself  to  the  underttanding  and  the  solid  inter- 
ests ol'  the  people,  never  to  their  passiotts  or  prejudices;.    It  seeks 
no  aid  from  superstitioo.  supports  no  gainful  unpostures,  and  uses 
none  of  thi:  uisi^usti:!^  cane,  with  wfiukh  the  old  coveruments  of 
Kun>pe  ^aruish  over  ine  de^:ri»Lition  of  the  people."    It  is  a  stran- 
^*r  to  sute  cmtc  dad  mystery.    .VII  its  acts  are  done  in  the  £ice 
vl  ddv.     It  promotes  kuowled^,  reIi;£HMi  and  leamin^^  withflut 
the  ^Hvfervuce  af  pirttcu^^&r  se^Os  and  wiciioat  debasin;r  diem  by 
ifalsehoods  beneftciiil  to  the  niliiuc  powers.    It  is  the  ocly  s^fivcm- 
meat  tu.  liie  wsNrid  ctic  dares  to  puc  arms  treely  into  the  haads  of 
xll  I'.s  cU'.xeris.  Froiu  Maine  to  Mis6is«ippch  commiUbisi  prompc 
±?tvl  rvih'v  fh)e\i:ence,  wi^iwucany  other  w^apoatfuut  a  •:«*!i'4r3We'* 
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_  In  a  word,  it  secures  property,  satisfies  opinion,  promolpi^ 
e  development  of  industry  and  talent,  with  a  rapiditj  hitiierto 
exainplcil ;  and,  with  the  smallest  sacrifice  of  individual  ri^ls 
d  property  on  the  part  of  the  people,  it  accomplishes  dl  that 
the  most  expensive  and  powerful  governments  pretend  to.'  p.lxlv. 

When  an  aullior  puis  such  an  introduction  to  his  work,  he 
brings  upon  himself  this  evil,  that  most  readers  are  satisfied 
with  what  they  learn  from  ti,  and  do  not  lake  the  trouble  to 
proceed  furtlier.  We  do  noi  recommend  ihis  course  in  the 
preseni  case,  but  we  are  sure  that  those,  who  go  through  the 
three  volumes,  will  agree  with  us  in  thinking,  that  the  sixty 
pages  of  the  introduction  are  worth  as  much  at  least  as  the 
otlier  sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred.  There  is  a  difficulty  in 
collecting  materials  for  a  work  on  the  statistics  of  this  country, 
whicti  does  not  exist  in  regard  to  the  states  of  Europe,  No 
official  returns  are  made  and  no  account  is  taken  in  America 
of  many  of  the  objects,  which  enter  into  a  statistical  view  of  a 
country.  Taxation  does  not  haunt  our  dwellings,  or  wait  at 
our  sides  when  we  gather  in  our  harvests,  or  stand  at  the  door 
of  the  workshops  of  our  artisans,  or  put  its  stamp  upon  the 
hales  and  parcels,  which  come  from  our  manufactories,  Tlie 
commerce  of  the  interior,  in  which  the  transportation  of  tlie 
commodities  exchanged  is  made  hy  land,  renders  no  account 
of  its  operations.  Hence  we  find  great  inaccuracies  in  liiose 
parts  of  the  statistical  accounts,  in  which  there  arc  no  oincial 
reports  to  the  general  government  for  a  guide.  Bristed's  book 
on  the  resources  of  America  is  full  of  tlicm,  and  Warden's  is 
by  no  means  free ;  but  Pitkin  and  Seyberi,  by  going  no  fur- 
ther Uion  ihey  were  warranted  by  official  documents,  have 
given  to  tlieir  works  the  authority  of  the  documents  tliem- 
Klves.  Another  difficulty  for  our  author  was  the  impenum  in 
imperio  of  our  confederation,  which  must  necessarily  produce 
confusion  in  an  account  of  it,  when  the  character  and  powers 
of  the  confederation  and  of  the  members  composing  it  as  po- 
litical states  are  not  clearly  and  distinctly  defined.  There  arc 
few  men  that  have  not  seen  the  practical  operation  of  our 
government,  who  are  able  lo  imdersland  our  general  and  state 
sovereignties,  and  we  doubt  much  if  Mr  Warden  would  aid 
one  tn  obtaining  a  better  knowledge  of  the  subject,  owing  to 
tlie  bad  arrangement  lie  has  adopted.  To  make  the  justice  of 
this  objection  apparent,  we  must  give  the  divisious  of  his 
work,  which  are  as  follows : 


I 
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1st.  Of  the  physical  features,  diniate,  and  natural  produc- 
tions of  the  country. 

2d.  Description  of  the  several  states  and  territories  compre- 
hended in  the  Union,  with  an  appendix  describing  Florida. 

3d.  Of  the  federal  government  and  public  establishments 
connected  with  it,  and  of  the  population,  agriculture,  trade, 
revenue  and  resources  of  the  United  States. 

4th.  Of  the  Indians. 

Now  we  see  no  reason,  why  the  description  of  the  several 
states  should  have  been  introduced  between  his  first  and  third 
parts,  especially  as  it  fills  two  volumes,  and  thus  widely  sepa- 
rates the  several  portions  of  the  account  of  the  country  as  a 
single  state.  The  received  statistical  method  does  not  author- 
ize it,  for  although  political  divisions  make  a  subdivision  of 
the  first  general  head  of  statistics,  territory^  this  subdivision 
refers  merely  to  local  partition.  Moreover,  did  the  received 
method  authorize  Mr  Warden's  divisions,  it  should  not  have  been 
followed  iu  this  instance,  on  account  of  tlie  confusion  and  repe- 
tition it  brings  with  it.  The  status  of  our  confederation  are  not 
political  divisions,  like  the  counties  of  England,  the  depart- 
ments of  France,  and  tlie  governments  of  Russia ;  and  great 
confusion  must  obviously  arise,  if  they  are  viewed  at  the  same 
time  as  such  and  as  independent  sovereignties.  The  way  of 
avoiding  this  is  easy  ;  consider  tlie  United  States  as  to  terri- 
tory and  all  its  physical  characters  as  one,  and  as  to  its  govern- 
ment as  a  confederation,  describing  only  the  federal  rights  and 
powers  of  the  members,  which  compose  it.  The  individual 
stutOM  umy  then  be  described  as  minutely  as  may  be  wished. 
A  fartlirr  examination  of  the  work  will  show  us  otlier  objec- 
tion.i  to  itH  system  of  arrangement.  We  have,  for  example, 
in  tlio  description  of  die  individual  states  a  constant  repetition 
of  what  we  Ihul  learned  in  the  description  of  the  United  States. 
How  eun  it  bi^  otherwise,  when  as  to  their  physical  properties, 
they  Hit*  Imt  parts  of  one  whole  i  The  general  aspect  of  the 
coMniry  and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  lakes  and  rivers,  the 
elinmlts  the  produets  of  the  fields  and  forests,  the  animals,  the 
<liheiihew,  in  u  word  every  thing  which  relates  to  it  merely  as  a 
tt^iiitory,  huM*  the  sumo  character,  whether  state  or  federal. 
Moreo\er  it  it  u  dung;erous  thing  for  an  author  to  expose  him- 
m«U'  \\\  \\\\^  wuv  to  the  charge  of  contradictions ;  mmierous 
ihsilHiii  ei  oC  uhieh,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
vxoik  hefon*  u^.     (\>tnpure  voliune  i.  pages  27  and  373,  as  to 
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Ute  heiglit  of  tlie  White  inountaias;  291  and  375,  as  to  the 
course  of  CoDoeciicut  river  on  the  border  of  New  Hampshire  ; 
puge  144  of  vol.  i.  with  401  of  vol.  u.  as  to  llie  dislanr.e 
of  Augusta  in  Georgia  from  the  sea;  vol  i.  page  116  with 
page  6(M>  of  vol.  ii.  as  to  ^e  annual  rise  of  the  Mississip- 
pi; and  vol.  i.  page  329,  2d  paragraph  witii  tlte  third,  as  to 
ilie  product  of  rye  from  an  acre  of  ground.  These  are  but  a 
very  few  of  the  many  cases  of  careless  inaccuracies,  wliich 
occur  in  the  progress  of  tlie  work. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  any  reasonable  limits,  to  fol- 
low our  author  through  every  page  of  his  work.  We  shiill  not 
pretend  ihercfoie  to  enter  inio  a  minute  examination  of  die 
single  facta  it  contains,  but  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  general 
remarks  upon  some  ol  its  most  important  chapters. 

Tiie  tirst  chapter  treats  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  bul  a  hllic  more  than  two  j-ears  since  this  hook  was 
published,  and  our  country  already  stretches  beyond  the  limits 
which  are  here  assigned  to  it.  Our  acquired  territory  on  this 
side  the  Rocky  mountains  was  then  greater  than  that  which 
belonged  origiiiaily  to  the  rest  of  the  United  Slates,  and  Flor- 
ida considerably  increases  it.  It  may  be  made  a  question  of 
political  duty,  whether  otir  pniriotisu)  must  expand  with  the 
extension  ot  our  territory,  and  reqvnre  of  us  to  look  upon  our 
French  and  Spanish  brothers  by  purchase,  to  he  as  truly  our 
fellow  citizens,  as  the  fatliers  who  defended  our  soil,  and  the 
sons  who  have  since  tilled  it.  We  are  far  from  thinking  that 
narrow  local  feelings  should  be  clierished,  but  we  cannot  but 
conciu-  in  the  opinion  of  a  distinguished  member  of  Congress, 
thai  tjiere  is  great  difficulty  in  sending  out  our  patriotic  alTections 
beyond  the  Missouri  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Tiie  natu- 
ral tendency  of  an  increasing  empire  to  separation  was  coun- 
terbalanced in  the  new  stales  we  have  formed,  by  their 
being  peopled  wholly  from  tlie  older  ones,  and  a  community 
of  language,  manners,  interests  and  lies,  thereby  preserved. 
Thid  is  not  tlie  case  with  part  of  Louisiana  and  with  Florida, 
and  on  that  account  some  appreheiiMons  in  regard  to  the  in- 
fluence tliey  will  have  on  the  permanence  of  tlie  union  may 
be  reasonably  entertained.  But  this  is  not  a  pleasant  subject 
of  con  lem  plot  ion,  and  we  pass  from  it  to  tlie  second  and  third 
chapters,  which  treat '  of  tlie  general  aspect  of  the  country,  its 
extent,  the  nature  of  tlie  soil,  and  the  lakes  and  rivers.'  Tiie 
most  striking  feature  in  the  face  of  our  country  is  its  uniform- 
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ity.  ^Vhere  else  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  can  a  chain  of 
mountains  be  found  like  the  Apalachian,  or  endless,  as  the 
name  implies,  stretching  out  above  900  miles  in  an  almost 
uniform  elevation  f  What  a  different  appearance  do  the  Alps 
present  in  their  course  from  the  frontiers  of  France  and  Pied- 
mont, to  the  eastern  confines  of  Styria.  Round  Top,  and  the 
Peaks  of  Otter  would  dwindle  into  mole-hilb  by  the  side 
of  Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa,  the  Finsteraarhom,  and  the  Ortel- 
spitze.  We  are  informed  also  by  the  geologists,  who  have 
examined  difierent  parts  of  the  chain,  tliat  a  like  uniformity 
exists  in  the  materials  of  which  they  are  formed ;  and  that  rocks 
of  the  same  kind  are  found  throughout  the  whole  extent,  at 
equal  distances  from  the  shores  of  the  Adantic.  But  the  facts 
now  collected  cannot  be  sufficient  to  warrant  so  broad  an  in- 
ference. There  must,  however,  have  been  some  mighty 
causes,  which  produced  so  singular  a  character  as  that  which 
is  impressed  upon  the  whole  of  this  continent,  more  particu- 
larly upon  the  part  of  it  which  we  occupy.  The  long  chain 
of  immense  lakes  and  the  limestone  basin  of  such  extraordina- 
ry extent  to  the  south-west  of  them,  washed  by  the  waters  of 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri,  speak  loudly  of  some  great 
and  general  convulsion,  and  invite  to  a  nearer  and  more  de- 
tailed investigation,  the  result  pf  which  would,  no  doubt,  afford 
a  vast  many  facts  of  the  highest  importance,  in  the  natural 
history  of  the  earth.  But  interesting  as  tliat  portion  of  the 
country  may  be  to  an  inquirer  into  nature,  in  a  moral  and 
political  view  it  is  still  more  so.  Occupying  tlie  central  part 
of  the  temperate  zone,  its  climate  must  be  mild  and  salubrious, 
when  cultivation  shall  be  extended,  and  population  increased. 
Having  a  great  variety  of  temperature  and  an  unexampled 
fertility  of  soil,  it  may  be  made  to  yield  almost  all  the  various 
products  of  the  earth ;  and  watered  by  rivers,  which  give  it 
above  fifty  thousand  miles  of  internal  navigation,  it  seems 
destined  by  Providence  to  become  the  great  empire  of  the 
West.  And  there  is  nothing  disparaging  and  discouraging  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Atlantic  states,  in  thb  view  of  the  ad- 
vantages belonging  to  our  western  bretliren.  ^Vliat  tliough  we 
have  not  their  rich  bottom  lands  and  their  boundless  ^iratWet; 
we  have  tlie  ocean  on  our  borders,  which  is  a  most  productive 
field,  when  rightly  cultivated,  and  we  have  but  to  exercise  that 
industr}',  ingenuit}',  and  enterprise,  which  belong  to  our  situ- 
ation, to  draw  out  from  our  moral  resources  all  the  riches  and 
powers,  which  their  physical  confer  upon  them. 
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The  founb  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  our  cliraaie. 
No  satisfactory  reason  has  yet  been  assigned  for  the  great 
difference  in  temperature  between  a  given  parallel  of  latitude 
in  our  hemisphere,  and  the  eastern.  A  few  facts  and  circum- 
stances may  be  mentioacd,  partially  explanatory  of  lliis  phe- 
nomenon. We  have  no  cold  weatlier  in  winter,  except  during 
the  prevalence  of  northerly  and  westerly  winds,  and  so  power- 
ful is  their  influence,  that  we  often  see  tlie  thermometer 
changed  thirty  and  even  forty  degrees  by  ihem.  These  winds 
blow  very  (rer|uenUy  during  tlie  winter,  and  hence  our  mean 
temperature  at  that  season  is  low.  It  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
mark, that  the  mountains,  which  intersect  our  continent,  and 
the  immense  forests  tliat  cover  them,  are  the  cause  of  the 
coldness  of  ibe  winds,  which  blow  from  them.  Again,  our 
atmosphere  is  much  drier  tlian  llie  atmosphere  of  the  tempe- 
rate regions  of  Europe,  consequently  evaporation  is  greater 
and  more  rapid  here  than  tliere,  whereby  die  temperature  is 
sensibly  diminished.  This  circumstance  adds  to  the  coldness  of 
the  nortli-west  winds,  and  accounts  for  the  chltlness  of  our 
summer  mominga  and  evenings  ;  the  cold  commencing  with 
the  evaporation  of  the  collected  dew.  This  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  process  of  forming  ice  in  the  East  Indies,  where  the 
tliermometer  never  falls  to  32°.  We  are  aided  also  in  the 
solution  of  this  difficulty  hy  the  fact,  that  ilie  eastern  side  of 
all  continents  is  colder  than  tlie  western,  and  lliis,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  is  as  true  of  ours  as  of  oihers.  Lewis 
and  Clark  found  the  winter  near  the  moulh  of  Columbia  riv- 
er in  46°  north,  very  mild,  but  rainy,  (vliich  confirms  Uio 
accounts  before  given  by  Capt.  Cook  and  others  in  regard  to 
it.  Our  annual  plants  show  us  that  we  have  our  full  share  of 
summer  heat,  many  of  which,  that  ripen  perfectly  here,  can 
never  he  brought  to  maturity  in  the  more  temperate  clJmaies 
of  Europe,  while  tliey,  on  the  other  hand,  can  cultivate  many 
peretmials,  wliich  we  cannot,  another  proof  tiiat  the  diffe- 
rence in  ilie  climates  arises  from  local  and  partial  causes.  If 
we  inquire  uilo  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  vine,  it 
will  present  us  with  as  great  anomalies  in  the  climates  of 
Europe,  as  we  have  m  our  own.  It  denies  its  blessings,  for 
example,  to  the  northern  provinces  of  France,  the  south  |)!iri 
of  Bavaria,  to  many  portions  of  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  the 
Camiole,  and  grants  them  very  liberally  (o  higher  parallels  in 
Gvnnnny   and    Hungary.     Our   mean    temperalure,    deduced 
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from  that  of  deep  wells  and  springs  is  but  very  imperfectly 
known ;  the  following  results  are  given  by  our  author. 

At  Rutland  in  Vermont,  at  the  depth  of  45  feet  44°  of  Fah. 
Different  places  of  Massachusetts    -     -    -    -  49 

Philadelphia 53 

Virginia    --.-----•-.       57 

Charleston,  S.  C. 63 

The  three  first  are  collected  from  Dr  Williams'  account,  th^ 
two  otliers  from  those  of  Mr  Jefferson  and  Dr  Ramsay.  Mr 
Jefferson,  in  his  notes  on  Virginia,  supposes  a  great  difference 
to  exist  between  the  climate  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  that  of 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  in  favor  of  the  mildness  of  the 
latter,  which  the  observations  of  Dr  Drake  do  not  confirm ; 
but  Dr  Drake's  opinion  is  founded  wholly  on  the  mean  tem- 
perature as  shown  by  tlie  thermometer,  which  is  a  more  un- 
certain guide  than  vegetation,  upon  which  Mr  Jefferson  founds 
his.  One  other  circumstance  in  regard  to  our  climate  deserves 
to  be  mentioned.  We  have  more  rain  and  fewer  rainy  days  than 
in  Europe.  The  mean  there  of  rainy  days  for  twenty  years  in 
twenty  different  cities  was  122,  and  but  88  in  Cambridge, 
(Mass.)  and  95  in  Salem  for  the  same  time.  But  the  mean 
annual  quantity  of  rain  is  greater  here  than  there,  owing  to 
our  rains  being  so  much  heavier.  The  smallest  quantity  in 
Europe  given  by  Mr  Warden  is  at  Petersburg,  which  is  J2| 
inches,  and  the  greatest  at  Vienna,  44f  inches.  Our  smallest  is 
at  Philadelphia,  but  30  inches  according  to  Dr  Rush,  and  the 
greatest  is  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  71 1  according  to  Dr  Ramsay. 
The  fifth  and  sixth  chapters  of  tlie  work  are  devoted  exclu- 
nively  to  an  enumeration  of  our  forest  trees  and  quadrupeds, 
which  would  have  come  with  ratlier  more  propriety  into  a 
natural  history,  tlian  into  a  statistical  account  of  tlie  country ; 
but  they  afford  us  valuable  information  on  these  subjects,  and 
it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  complain  of  an  author  for  doing  more 
than  he  promised.  The  chapter  on  the  forest  trees  is  taken 
from  Michaux's  North  American  Sylva.  That  on  the  quad- 
rupeds is  very  long,  and  contains  many  curious  facts ;  we  have 
room  only  for  a  single  extract. 

*  Among  the  American  hunters  and  travellers  it  has  been  long 
a  general  opinion,  that  the  voung  of  the  bear  were  produced  in  a 
shapeless  state,  and  licked  by  the  tongue  of  the  mother  into  form 
and  life  ;  and  Lawson,  enthusiastically  fond  of  natural  history, 
remarks,  **  that  no  roan,  either  Christian  or  Indian,  hid  ever  killed 
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X  she  bear  with  youDg,"  but  since  his  time,  Mr  Brighara  of  Salis- 
bury, in  Caonecticut,  in  Uccember  179r,  killed  tho  female  in  her 
den.  where  be  found  tliree  young  ones,  of  regular  shape,  and  ns 
large  as  a  kitten  of  two  mouths  old.  In  Pebruar/  1818,  the 
American  black  bear  of  tiic  Meniigerie  uf  the  Garden  of  Plautii  at 
Paris,  brought  forth  a  young  one,  about  the  siie  of  a  rat  and  of  a 
grey  color,     vol.  i.  p.  19". 

A  chapter  on  diseases  concludes  the  first  part,  in  which  tln> 
author  anempts  to  refute  the  prevalent  opinion  in  Europe,  that 
life  is  short  in  this  couniiy,  and  gives  a  summary  view  of  (ho 
difTerent  medical  docuiues,  concerning  the  origin  and  propa- 
gation of  the  yellow  fever,  with  an  extract  from  the  report 
made  in  ISn,  by  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Paris  to  the 
Minister  of  ilie  Interior,  respecting  the  contagious  naliirc  of 
the  disease ;  the  substance  of  which  is,  that  tiie  yelJow  fever 
is  often  merely  sporadical  and  not  contagious.  This  docu- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  Medicine  for  July  1SI7. 

We  must  pass  over  tlie  second  part,  which  describes  llie 
individual  states  and  territories,  occupying  the  remainder  of 
the  first  volume,  the  whole  of  the  second  and  first  half  of  the 
third.  It  is  a  sort  of  particular  geography,  noi  so  well  execut- 
ed, however,  as  Ebeling's,  not  so  careful  in  the  clioice  ofau- 
lliorities,  and  consequently  not  so  correct  as  to  facts.  We 
would  recommend  to  the  author  an  alteration  of  the  following 
passages.  In  the  account  of  Massachusetts,  page  287, '  some- 
times the  sea  is  frozen  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
coast ;'  page  315,  '  six  per  cent,  is  the  annual  tax  paid  on  llie 
actual  value  of  all  ratable  estate  both  real  and  personal,  except 
wild  and  uncleared  lands,  on  which  the  rate  is  two  per  cent.' 
In  the  account  of  Maine,  he  would  do  well  to  revise  his  enu^ 
mcraiion  of  rivers  ;  and  in  that  of  New  Hampshire  to  correct 
bis  mistakes  about  the  White  Mountains  and  the  temperature, 
and  change  the  number  of  senators  in  their  state  legislature 
from  13  to  12,  and  that  of  their  slaves  from  few  to  none,  and 
reduce  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  their  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
put  a  note  explaining  how  '  the  fishing  schooners  which  are 
sometimes  built  at  tlie  distance  of  iwo  or  three  miles  from  the 
sea  are  taken  to  pieces  and  carried  ihitJier.'  If  he  had  inquir- 
ed about  Vermont  of  any  person,  who  has  been  there  since 
Castiglioni,  he  would  have  found  tjiat  their  roads  are  not  In 
such  a  stale,  '  that  the  usual  progress  of  a  man  ou  foot  or  on 
horseback  is  not  more  than  two  miles  an  hour :'  or  if  he  had 
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looked  on  the  map  of  Connecticut  he  would  have  seen  that 
New  Haven  is  not  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 

But  we  are  not  bound  to  make  a  table  of  errata  for  our 
author.  We  leave  the  rest,  therefore,  for  his  own  revision,  as- 
suring him,  that  they  are  many,  and  that  there  is  scarce  a  page 
of  the  tliree  volumes,  on  which  some  error  is  not  to  be  found 
either  his  own  or  his  printer's.  Those  of  his  own  might  be 
classed  into  such  as  proceed  from  recent  incorrect  information, 
from  following  ancient  descriptions  of  parts  of  the  country, 
which  change  every  day,  and  from  disregarding  the  alterations 
made  in  the  state  constitutions  and  laws  by  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  certainly  matter  of  surprise,  that  a 
book,  written  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  should  inform 
us,  that  the  authors  of  literary  works  are  secured  in  the  exclu- 
sive right  thereof  in  Virginia  for  twenty  one  years,  and  that 
the  delegates  to  Congress  from  North  Cfarolina  are  chosen  an- 
nually by  ballot  of  die  General  Assembly,  as  is  stated  volume 
ii.  pages  207  and  382. 

in  the  third  Part  the  author  returns  to  his  view  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  collectively.  Many  of  the  chapters  in  this  part  treat 
the  subjects,  upon  which  Mr  Seybert,  in  his  excellent  Statisti- 
cal Annals,  has  given  the  most  particular  details,  and  a  late 
number  of  our  journal*  entered  so  fully  into  a  consideration  of 
them,  in  the  remarks  upon  that  work,  that  we  do  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary now  to  take  them  up  again.  The  forty-eighth  and  forty- 
ninth  chapters,  which  treat  of  the  state  of  education,  knowledge, 
manners,  the  arts,  and  the  state  of  religion  are  entitled  to  more 
particular  attention.  We  search  through  these  chapters  in 
vain  for  the  account,  which  we  might  expect  to  find  of  the 
system  of  education  and  of  the  state  of  intellectual  culture  in 
our  country.  It  is  true,  unfortunate  as  it  may  be  for  the  coun- 
try, that  education  is  not  a  subject  of  national  legislation,  but 
it  is  none  the  less  a  national  concern,  and  we  shall  discover,  per- 
haps, at  some  future  day,  that  no  real  national  feeling  and  char- 
acter can  exist  without  its  influence.  Mr  Warden  should  have 
given  us  a  view  of  our  primary  and  higher  schools,  and  of  our 
colleges,  universities,  and  all  otlier  establishments  of  educa- 
tion, whetlier  elementary  or  professional,  and  told  us  of  the 
number  of  instructers  employed,  and  of  students  taught  in  all 
these  institutions.     It  is  not  enough,  that  he  has  done  this,  or 

*  Korth  American  Review,  vol.  ix,  p.  Sir. 
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partly  lione  it,  as  the  fact  is,  in  ilie  description  of  the  individ- 
ual stales ;  we  wanted  a  general  and  national  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  reason  he  assigns  for  not  doing  it  is,  that  it  would 
have  been  a  repetition,  but  he  has  been  leas  Ecrupulous  on  this 
point  in  respect  to  most  olher  subjects.  Let  us  now  see  what 
IS  the  amount  of  the  infonnation  we  obtain  from  him. 


•The  education  of  youth,  which  Is  bo  essential  to  the  well  being 
of  society,  has  always  been  a  primary  object  in  the  United  States. 
Since  the  year  1802,  especially,  great  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  noniber  of  schooU  and  academical  institutions ;  to  the 
funds  for  supportins  them,  and  to  all  the  means  for  providing 
instruction,  and  disseminating  information.  In  1809,  the  number 
of  colleges  had  increased  to  twenfy-bve,  that  of  academies  to 
seventy-four.  These  institutions  are  incorporated  by  the  ledala- 
ture  of  each  state,  and  are  subject  t«  its  inspection,  though  placed 
respectively  under  the  direction  of  boards  of  trustees,  vol.  iii. 
p.  453. 

We  are  left  equally  ignorant  of  the  state  of  literary  and 
scientific  knowledge  in  the  country.  On  this  subject  tlic  most 
we  learn  is,  thai  there  are  some  societies  established  for  the 
advancement  of  learning  and  science,  that  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  al  Phlladelpliia  has  published  six  volumes, 
and  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Boston 
one,  neither  of  which  statements  is  correct ;  lliat  there  are 
academies  al  New  York  and  Philadelphia  for  the  cultivation  of 
ihe  fine  arts,  and  tliat  a  liberal  spirit  fosters  these  estabUsli- 
menis,  which  is  perhaps  not  more  correct;  that  we  repub- 
lish English  works  at  less  than  a  quarter  of  tiie  original  price, 
which  we  may  well  afford  to  do,  as  we  have  nothing  to  pay 
for  tlie  copy  right,  and  print  on  such  miserable  paper.  He 
mentions,  however,  two  facts,  which  we  were  glad  to  observe, 
that  Knickerbocker's  New  York  brought  300U  dollars,  and 
Judge  Mnrshall's  Life  of  Wasliington  100,000  dollars  to  their 
authors.  A  few  more  instances  of  such  rewards  for  liteiary 
labors,  and  our  presses  would  have  employment  enough  in 
printing  original  productions,  and  our  own  authors  soon  occu- 
py a  respectable  portion  of  our  libraries.  We  are  not  wanting 
in  patronage  lo  one  sort  of  literary  publication,  lo  judge  from 
Mr  Warden's  account  of  our  newspapers ;  for  of  them  he  says 
lh«re  were  five  hundred  in  May  1817,  and  250,000  primed 
weekly.  Nor  are  we  wanting  in  talent  for  dramatic  composiiion, 
if  the  number  of  our  dramatic  productioDs  be  a  proof  to  the  con- 
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trary,  of  which  a  long  list  (of  most  of  which  we  never  heard 
before)  is  given  in  the  work  before  us.  As  to  manners,  habits, 
and  national  character,  we  ought  to  be  obliged  to  Mr  Warden  for 
the  favorable  representation  he  makes  of  us,  and  as  we  are  so 
unaccustomed  to  see  any  thing  of  the  kind,  we  cannot  but 
treat  our  readers  with  an  extract. 

•  The  people  of  the  United  States  have  not  that  uniform  charac- 
ter, which  belongs  to  ancient  nations,  upon  whom  time  and  the 
stability  of  institutions  have  imprinted  a  particular  and  individual 
character.'  '  The  general  physiognomy  is  as  varied  as  its  origin 
is  different.  English,  Irish,  German,  Scotch,  French  and  Swiss, 
all  retain  somethmg  of  the  first  stamp,  which  belongs  to  their  an- 
cient country.  A  marked  distinction,  however,  exists  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  and  commercial  towns  and  those 
of  the  country.  The  former  resemble  the  citizens  of  the  great  towns 
of  Europe.  They  have  all  the  luxury  and  vice  of  an  advanced 
civilization.*  Those  of  the  country,  who  lead  an  agricultural  life, 
enjoy  all  that  happiness  which  is  preserved  from  the  exercise  of 
tiie  social  virtues  m  their  primitive  purity.  Their  affections  are 
constant ;  felicity  crowns  the  conjugal  union  ;  respect  for  pater- 
nal authority  is  sacred ;  infidelity  on  the  part  of  tlie  wife  is  almost 
unknown ;  crime  is  rare  ;  mendicity  ana  theft  uncommon.'  vol. 
iii,  p.  476. 

Another  description  is  given  in  tlie  Introduction,  which  is 
more  discriminating  and  philosophical,  from  which  we  extract 
a  few  passages. 

'  It  has  been  said  that  the  Americans  have  no  national  charac- 
ter. Without  stopping  to  inquire  in  what  this  consists,  we  may 
observe,  that  accoraing  to  the  testimony  of  travellers,  the  aspect 
of  society  in  the  United  States  is  distinguished  by  many  strikine; 
particulars  from  that  of  Europe.  Though  the  number  of  learned 
and  scientific  characters  is  much  smaller  than  in  France  and  Bri- 
tain, the  mass  of  the  population  are  better  informed,  than  in  either 
of  the  countries.  They  are  not  merely  better  educated,  but  they 
derive  from  their  habits  more  practical  sagacity  and  good  sense, 
placed  often  in  situations  where  they  have  to  work  their  way,  and 
supply  their  wants  without  assistance  from  others,  they  are  mvenr 
tive,  persevering,  full  of  resources,  not  easily  deterred  by  difficul- 
ties. The  prejudices  of  birth  and  rank,  which  fetter  industry  in 
Europe,  have  little  existence  in  America ;  men  change  their  pro- 
fession as  often  as  it  suits  their  interest,  and  never  deem  any  hon- 
est occupation  disreputable.    Enjoying  abundance  and  depending 

•  « Prom  the  year  1797  to  1801,  inclusive,  693  convicts  entered  tho 
gtat^  prison  of  New  York.* 
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on  no  man's  patronage,  they  arc  free,  open-liearted,  unres  enril 
ami  peHmpii  somewhat  roiiB;n  in  their  maDiicr^.  Accustunieil  to 
rclv  muth  on  their  own  ann,  tliey  are  manly,  brave,  higK  spirileJ. 
!Uiu  cntiirprisinj:.'     p.  Uii. 

To  sJiow  that  our  author  has  an  agreeable  variety  in  his 
slyle  of  WTiting  and  to  present  one  more  of  the  pictures  he  has 
dran-n  of  our  manners  anrl  customs,  ive  shall  conclude  our  ex- 
iracis  wiib  his  account  of  tlie  metropolis. 

•  The  inhabitants  of  tlie  district  of  Columbia  are  social  and  hos- 
pitable. At  Waaliin^n,  respectable  strangers,  after  the  sligliti-at 
introduction,  are  invited  to  tea,  balls,  and  evening  parties.  Tea 
parties  have  become  very  expensive,  as  not  only  t^,  but  coEToe, 
ne^s,  cakes,  sweetmeats,  iced  creams,  wines  and  liqours  ore 
often  presented,  and  in  b  sultry  summer  evening,  are  luund  too 
paliitable  to  be  refuseil.  In  winter  there  is  a  succession  of  family 
balls,  whei-e  aJI  this  species  of  luxury  is  exhibited. 

'  Both  sexes,  whether  on  horseback,  or  on  foot,  wear  an  um- 
brella in  all  seasons ;  in  summer  to  keep  off*  the  sunbeams :  in 
winter  as  a  shelter  from  the  rain  and  snow  ;  in  spring  and 
autumn,  to  intercept  the  dews  of  the  evening.  Persons  of 
all  ranks  canter  Incir  horses,  which  movement  fatigues  the 
animal  and  has  an  ungraceful  appearance.  At  dinner,  and  at 
tea  parties  the  ladies  sit  togethef,  and  aeldnm  mix  with  (hi; 
gentlemen,  whuse  conversation  naturally  turns  upon  political  sub- 
jects. In  almost  all  houses  todily  is  onered  to  guests  a  few  min- 
utes before  dinner.  Gentlemen  wear  the  hat  in  a  carriage  with  a 
lady  as  in  England.  Any  particular  attention  to  a  lady  is  readily 
construed  into  an  intention  of  marriage  !  Boarders  in  boarding 
houses,  or  in  taverns,  sometimes  throw  olf  the  coat  during  the  heat 
of  sammer ;  and  in  winter  the  shoes  for  the  purpose  of  warming  the 
feet  at  tlie  fire ;  customs,  which  the  climate  only  can  excuse.  In 
summer,  invitation  to  tea  parties  i&  made  verbally  bj^  a  servant, 
the  same  day  the  party  is  given  ;  in  winter  the  invitation  is  mure 
ceremonious.  The  barber  arrives  on  horseback  to  perform  the 
operaiion  of  shaving,  and  here  as  in  Europe,  he  is  the  orgnn  of  all 
news  and  scandal.'     vol.  iii,  p,  218. 

We  cannot  say  bnt  tliese  things  may  have  been  so  when 
Mr  Warden  was  at  Washington,  nor  in  ivliat  particular  circle 
lie  may  have  observed  the  practice  of  sitiing  withoui  coal  and 
ehoes.  A  summary  of  liie  ]K)l^tical  and  military  history  of  the 
L^iiied  Stales,  since  the  year  ISO^,  and  an  account  of  tlie  In- 
dians residing  witliin  our  territory  conclude  the  work.  We 
ore  nol  willing  to  leave  it  witliout  a  few  remarks  on  lis  general 
fliaractcr,  lest  out  opinion  of  it   should    be  misuodcrstood. 
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The  author  certainly  deserves  the  thanks  of  every  American 
for  the  diligence  and  fidelity  with  which  he  has  collected  ma- 
terials for  presenting  a  complete  statistical  view  of  the  country. 
The  distance,  however,  at  which  he  was,  when  he  made  use 
of  these  materials,  has  occasioned  many  imperfections  and 
errors,  which  would  have  been  avoided  if  the  book  had  been 
published  here.  It  also  presents  itself  under  the  disadvantage 
of  having  been  printed  in  one  country,  while  the  author  was 
in  another,  by  which,  and  for  the  want  of  some  person,  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  to  superintend  the  press,  innumer- 
able typographical  errors  are  left  uncorrected.  It  is  abo 
defective  and  confused  in  its  system  and  arrangement,  and 
awkward  in  the  disposition  of  the  subjects,  many  being  brought 
into  the  same  paragraph  which  have  no  connexion  together ; 
and  tlie  style  is  neither  dignified  nor  elegant,  nor  always  Eng- 
lish. With  all  these  defects,  however,  it  contains  more  infor- 
mation about  the  United  States  of  America,  than  is  to  be  found 
in  any  other  work,  and  is  very  deserving  of  our  attention.  We 
think  it  might  serve  for  the  ground  work  of  an  excellent  book 
on  our  countrv,  leaving  out  the  two  volumes  which  describe 
the  individual  states,  and  bringing  down  the  information  it 
contains  to  the  present  time. 

The  new  census  will  furnish  the  necessary  materials  for  a 
part  of  this  work,  and  we  hope  some  person  will  be  found  dis- 
posed and  able  to  perform  it 


AnT.  rV. — 1.  Sketches  J  Historical  and  Topographical^  of  the 

Floridas  ;  more  particularly  of  East  Florida.     By  Jamts 

Grant  Forbes.     8vo.  pp.  226,  New  York. 
2.  Memoir  on  the  geo^apny^  and  natural  and  dvU  history  &f 

Florida  J  attenJkd  Oy  a  map  of  that  country^  fyc.    By  WU' 

liam  Darby.     8vo.  pp.  92,  Philadelphia. 

The  first  discovery  of  Florida  has  been  usually  ascribed, 
not  with  much  justice,  to  Sebastian  Cabot.  This  discovery 
is  supposed  to  have  been  made  in  1496  or  1497,  in  Cabot's 
first  expedition  for  the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage  to 
China.  In  that  voyage,  Sebastian  Cabot,  or  more  probably 
John  Cabot  with  his  son  Sebastian,  for  the  latter  was  at  that 
time  but  twenty  years  old,  ran  down  the  American  coast  fi^m 
btitude  GT^j  where  his  seamen  were  alarmed  at  finding  no 
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night,  as  far  south  as  latiUKte  38°,  or  at  farthest  36",  near  one 
of  which  points  he  was  compelled  by  want  of  provisions  to 
desist  from  a  farther  prosecution  of  the  voyage.  He  ilierefore 
did  not  approach  within  many  miles  of  any  part  of  ijie  coast, 
that  has  ever  been  properly  included  wilhin  the  limits  of 
Florida. 

In  the  year  1512,  John  de  Ponce,  the  first  discoverer  of 
Porto  Rico,  who  had  acquired  great  wealth  as  governor  of 
that  island,  fitted  out,  at  his  own  expense,  two  vessels  in  quest 
of  the  fabled  fountain  of  health.  The  virtues  of  this  fountain, 
believed  by  the  natives  and  by  many  Europeans  to  exist  in 
some  part  of  the  West  Indies,  or  the  southern  part  of  North 
America,  were  such,  that  whoever  bathed  in  it,  of  whatever 
age  he  might  be,  was  immediately  restored  to  the  vigour  and 
beauty  of  youtli,  De  Ponce  first  discovered  the  coast  of 
Florida  on  Easier  Sunday,  which  festival  is  called  in  the 
church  calendars  Pascha  Itoridttm,  and  from  that  circum- 
stance he  gave  the  country  the  name  which  it  has  borne  ever 
since.  He  coasted  southerly  from  latitude  30'  along  the 
Atlantic  shore, — landed  at  a  place  which  he  called  Bay  of 
the  Cross,  where  he  took  formal  possession,  and  established  a 
stone  cross  as  a  monument; — discovered  cape  Florida,  which 
he  named  Cape  Corrientes,  from  the  rapidity  of  the  current 
liirough  the  Gulf  of  Florida, — and  discovered  also  the  islands 
and  rocks  called  The  Martyrs,  which  he  so  named  from  their 
fancied  resemblance  to  men  tied  to  stakes  lo  be  burned.  A 
name  of  evil  omen,  some  writer  remarks,  which  the  great 
number  of  shipwrecks  upon  them   has  since  rendered  ap- 

Sropriate.  De  Ponce  then  entered  the  bay,  sometimes  called 
■om  him,  to  lliis  day,  Juan  de  Ponce,  where  he  landed  and 
took  [lossession  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign. 

After  making  this  discovery,  De  Ponce  went  to  Spain,  and 
by  much  solicitation  obtained  the  appointment  of  governor  of 
r  lorido,  in  which  country  he  intended  to  settle  a  colony.  He 
returned  lo  Porto  Rico,  where  he  fitted  out  a  fleet  at  great 
expense,  and  enlisted  a  body  of  men  to  establish  his  new 
colony.  He  reached  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  had  hardly 
Innded,  and  was  preparing  to  build  a  town  and  fort,  when  he 
was  attacked  with  such  vigor  by  a  great  body  of  savages,  arm- 
ed with  poisoned  arrows,  that  a  great  number  of  his  men  were 
killed,  and  the  rest  were  competed  to  retreat  to  Iheir  ships. 
He  was  himself  wounded  by  a  poisoned  arrow,  but  made  hi9 
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escape  and  was  carried  to  the  island  of  Cuba,  where  he  died. 
Many  of  his  followers  died,  in  great  distress,  of  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  the  poisoned  weapons.  This  last  expedition  is  not 
noticed  in  some  of  the  early  histories  of  De  Ponce's  discove- 
ry, and  there  is  perhaps  reason  to  doubt  at  least  that  part  of 
the  story,  which  relates  to  the  use  of  poisoned  weapons  by  the 
natives ;  but  we  find  the  narrative  in  Le  Moigne's  history,  as 
published  by  De  Bry,  and  also  in  the  other  early  histories. 

In  1520  Luke  Vasquez  of  Ayllon  equipped  two  ships  from 
the  harbour  of  Plata,  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  for  the  pur-* 
pose  of  procuring  savages  from  some  of  the  neighbouring 
islands,  to  work  in  the  mines.  He  landed  at  the  bay  of  St. 
Helena,  in  South  Carolina,  then,  and  long  afterwards,  consid- 
ered by  the  Spaniards  as  within  the  limits  of  Florida.  The 
natives,  after  they  had  recovered  from  their  alarm  at  sight  of 
the  Spanish  ships,  and  of  men  who  were  covered  with  clothes, 
received  their  visiters  kindly  and  hospitably.  Vasquez,  in 
return  for  their  hospitality,  invited  a  large  number  of  the 
natives  to  an  entertainment  on  board  his  ships,  and  seized 
the  opportunity  to  set  sail  with  them  on  board,  and  to  proceed 
towards  Hispaniola.  Many  of  them  pined  to  deatli  from 
vexation,  and  an  obstinate  refusal  of  all  food.  A  large  part 
of  the  remainder  perished  at.  sea,  in  one  of  the  vessels  which 
foundered  in  a  storm,  and  a  small  number  who  survived  the 
voyage  were  forced  into  a  cruel  and  hopeless  slavery. 

Vasquez  for  this  exploit  received  the  reward  offered  to  such 
as  discovered  new  lands.  In  1525  he  went  again  to  St.  Helena 
with  three  ships,  but  one  of  them  was  cast  away,  and  two 
hundred  of  his  men  were  afterwards  cut  off  by  tlie  natives ;  in 
consequence  of  which  he  returned  disappointed  to  Hispaniola. 
Some  accounts  say  that  he  was  leit  behind,  and  died  in 
Florida. 

Pamphilo  Narvacz  obtained  a  patent  from  Charles  V,  and 
in  March  1528  he  sailed  from  the  island  of  Cuba  for  Florida 
in  five  vessels,  with  a  military  force  of  four  hundred  foot  and 
forty  horse.  He  proceeded  round  the  western  extremity  of 
Cuba,  and  after  encountering  several  storms,  in  which  he  was 
in  great  danger  of  being  wrecked,  he  arrived  on  the  coast  of 
Florida.  He  landed  at  a  place  on,  or  near  the  bay  of  Tampa, 
and  discovered  an  Indian  village,  fi'om  which  all  the  inhabitants 
fled  on  his  approach.  In  a  deserted  hut  he  found  some  trifling 
ornaments  of  gold,  which  encouraged  bis  hopes.    Op  advanc- 
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isxg  iuto  ibo  iDterior  lie  found  small  quantities  ofindian  com. 
He  was  told  by  [lie  natives  that  iliere  was  a  country,  called 
Apalache,  far  distanl  to  die  norlli,  which  was  rich  and  abound- 
ed with  gold.  He  determined  to  proceed  tliilber,  and  set  out 
with  three  hundred  men  on  foot  and  forty  horse,  orderi^^  the 
ships  to  follow  him  along  the  shore.  After  marching  lilleen 
days  tlirough  a  desolate  country,  they  came  to  a  river — )ierliaps 
the  Suwany,  on  which  Geo.  Jackson  destroyed  BoJegstown 
in  I8ia.  They  crossed  the  river,  partly  by  swimming,  and 
partly  on  rafts,  and  on  the  other  side  they  discovered  a  parly 
of  Indians,  who  supplied  them  with  corn.  On  exploring  ilie 
fea-coast  it  was  found  to  be  full  of  shoals,  ami  without  ports. 
They  again  proceeded  on  tlieir  march  for  fifteen  days,  witiiout 
finding  an  inhahitanl.  On  llie  17tliof  June  they  fell  in  mtli  a 
parly  of  Indians,  who  were  enemies  to  the  Apalachians,  and 
were  then  on  iheir  march  to  make  a  hostile  inroad  imo  their 
couDlry.  The  ludian  king  took  the  Spaniards  to  his  towns, 
and  entertained  them  with  corn  and  venison.  They  soon 
proceeded  on  tlieir  march,  and  on  the  23tfa  of  June  came  in 
sight  of  tile  town  of  Apalache,  of  which  they  took  possession 
with  but  slight  opposition.  Here  diey  found  abundance  of 
com,  deer-skins,  mantles,  and  garments,  woven  of  the  iiuier 
bark  of  trees,  women's  bead-dresses,  and  stones  for  grinding 
corn.  The  town  consisted  of  forty  houses,  which  were  low 
and  covered  wltli  straw.  It  was  surrounded  hy  thick  woods 
and  deep  morasses.  The  Indians  were  of  a  largo  staiuro, 
nimble  and  well  formed,  and  generally  naked.  The  wbola 
country  which  the  Spaniards  bad  passed  over  was  flat  and  sandy, 
interspersed  with  troublesome  bogs,  and  abounding  in  walnut, 
oak,  laurel,  fir,  cedar,  pino,  and  low  palm  trees.  They  re- 
mained twenty-five  days  at  Apalache,  and  made  several  ex- 
cursions into  die  country,  which  they  found  thinly  inimbited 
and  wretchedly  poor.  A  cacique,  whom  they  look  prisoner, 
lold  them  that  his  town  and  district  were  the  best  in  thai  whole 
region,  and  that  beyond  it  the  inbahiianis  were  less  numerous, 
and  the  land  was  poorer.  Naivaez  therefore  concluded  not 
to  attempt  to  push  his  conquests  farther,  but  to  return  towards 
the  sea.  After  a  march  of  eight  days  through  a  desert  country, 
they  came  to  tlie  town  of  Ante,  where  tliey  obtained  a  small 
supply  of  corn,  pompiuns,  and  kidney-beans.  This  place 
appears  to  have  been  situated  on  the  river  of  St  Murks, 
probably  near  the  present  town  of  St  Marks.  From  Auie  a 
A'etff  Series,  JVo.  7.  9 
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party  was  sent  to  explore  the  sea-coast.  They  returned  on  the 
third  day  with  information  that  shallow  bays  and  creeks  ex- 
tended far  inland,  that  the  sea  was  remote,  and  that  the  face 
of  the  land  was  rude  and  dismal.  The  men  had  now  become 
sickly,  and  had  lost  nearly  all  their  horses.  They  had  travel- 
led two  hundred  and  eighty  leagues  since  they  landed,  and  in 
the  whole  distance  had  seen  neither  mountain  nor  hill.  They 
were  subject  to  tlie  continual  attacks  of  the  natives,  in  which 
ten  of  their  number  had  been  killed.  Having  contrived  to 
build  five  wretched  boats,  with  such  materials  as  they  could 
procure,  making  ropes  of  their  horses'  manes  and  tails,  and 
sails  by  sewing  together  shirts,  they  embarked,  September  22, 
and  proceeded  down  into  the  bay.  After  wandering  here  some 
days,  where  they  suffered  the  severest  hardships,  they  were 
separated  by  a  storm,  in  which  the  boats  were  all  wrecked, 
and  three  of  them  with  their  whole  crews  were  lost.  Eighty 
persons  from  the  other  two  boats  got  on  shore,  upon  an  island, 
naked  and  witliout  arms.  The  natives  took  compassion  on 
them,  and  furnished  them  with  provisions,  as  long  as  they  had 
any  to  offer.  They  remained  upon  tliis  island  from  October 
to  April,  subsisting  in  part  upon  roots.  Many  of  them  died 
of  hunger,  and  the  survivors  fed  on  their  flesh.  Before  spring 
their  number  was  reduced  to  fifteen,  and  four  only,  one  of 
whom  was  named  Cabeca  de  Vaca,  after  long  wanderings  and 
a  variety  of  adventures  for  the  space  of  seven  years  among  the 
savages,  at  length  reached  the  Spanish  settlements  of  Mexico, 
and  thence  relumed  to  Spain.  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez,  the 
commander,  was  never  heard  of  after  the  wreck  of  the  boats, 
though  there  w^as  a  report  that  he  had  penetrated  to  the  South 
Seas. 

After  tliese  disasters,  Florida  was  for  several  years  neglected. 
At  length  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  a  soldier  who  had  acquired  vast 
wealth  in  Peru,  was  appointed,  by  the  emperor  Charles  V, 
governor  of  Cuba,  with  the  title  of  General  of  Florida,  and 
Marquess  of  the  lands  which  he  might  conquer.  About  this 
time  Cabeca  de  Vaca  returned  to  Spain,  and  gave  such  an 
account  of  his  adventures,  and  of  the  wealth  of  the  regions 
through  which  he  had  passed,  as  excited  an  unconquerable 
curiosity,  at  the  court  of  Spain,  to  explore  the  country.  Soto 
fitted  out  a  splendid  expedition,  and  was  accompanied  by  a 
great  number  of  gentlemen,  who  disposed  of  large  estates  in 
Spain,  to  raise  the  means  for  equipping  themselves  to  follow 
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him.  Several  Portuguese  genllemen  also  enlisted  in  the 
cause,  one  of  whom  after  his  return  wrote  an  interesting  his- 
tory of  the  expedition.  They  left  Spain  in  April  1538;  and 
sailed  Iroin  Havana  with  nine  vessels,  having  on  board  six 
hundred  men,  two  hundred  and  tliirtcen  horses,  and  a  herd  of 
swine,  on  llie  18th  of  May  of  the  following  year.  After  a 
sliort  voyage  they  arrived  in  tiie  bay  of  Espiritu  Santo  and 
there  landed. 

We  do  not  propose  here  to  give  cvp.n  a  sketch  of  the  pere- 
erinaiions  and  exploits  of  tliis  extraordinary  man.  They  are 
fully  detailed  in  several  works,  to  tlie  best  of  which  we  hai-c 
above  alluded.  He  spent  the  summer  after  he  landed,  and 
the  following  winter,  in  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  not  far  dis- 
tant from  the  bay  of  Apalache ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
foUowijig  spring,  he  sent  back  his  vessels  to  Cuba  for  sup- 
plies. Leaving  a  pari  of  his  men  at  the  port,  he  then  marched 
towards  the  north  and  east,  in  search  of  a  place  called  Yupala, 
where  he  was  informed  there  was  gold,  fie  crossed  the  river 
Alatamaha,  and  probably  tlie  Ogechee,  and  proceeded  nortli- 
ward  towards  the  sources  of  tlie  Savajinnli,  anci  thence  westward 
across  the  Allegany  ridge.  After  resting  for  thirty  days,  in  May 
and  June,  at  a  place  called  Chtalia,  where  his  men  lay  under  the 
trees,  and  his  horses  fed  in  the  meadows,  he  proceeded  south 
lo  llie  town  of  Mavilla,  or  Mobile,  sending  his  sick  by  water; 
and  here  he  spent  the  summer.  In  October  he  suffered 
severely  by  the  burning  of  Mobile.  He  foughl  here  a  great 
battle  with  the  Indians,  in  which  he  killed  two  tlionsand  men. 
While  here,  he  heard  that  his  vessels  had  returned  with  sup- 
plies to  Ochus,  the  seat  of  tlie  town  of  Pensacola,  but  he  con- 
cealed tlie  fact  from  liis  men,  lest  tliey  should  be  impatient  to 
quit  the  country,  and  because  he  did  not  wish  any  informa- 
tion of  bis  want  of  success  to  reach  his  countr)'men.  In  No- 
vember he  marched  in  a  no rlJi -westerly  direction  eighty 
leagues  to  Chicaca,  a  Cbickcsaw  village  on  tlie  upper  part  ol 
the  Yazoo  river,  where  he  spent  the  winter.  In  llie  following 
summer  he  marched  again  west,  and  crossed  the  Mississippi, 
which  he  called  Rio  Grande.  In  the  succeeding  spring,  after 
spending  the  winter  at  Antiamque,  he  was  taken  ill  of  a  fever. 
brought  on  by  fatigue  and  anxiety  of  mind,  and  on  the  3lsi 
of  May  1542,  he  died.  This  event  happened  at  Guacova, 
said  to  be  on  the  bank  of  the  Red  River,  in  latitude  3!°.  ftis 
lieutenant,   Moscoso,  continued  lo  ramble  on  tlic  western  side 
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of  the  Mississippi  till  the  following  summer,  when  he  built 
seven  vessels  and  descended  the  river,  and  after  a  variety  of 
hardships  arrived  in  Cuba,  in  September  1543,  with  three 
hundred  and  eleven  men  in  a  state  of  great  wretchedness. 

In  1544  Julian  Samanus,  Peter  Ahumada,  and  others,  soli- 
cited permission  to  take  possession  of  the  country  and  to 
govern  it,  but  the  emperor  withheld  his  consent.  It  was 
thought  better  to  attempt  to  convert  the  natives  to  the  chris- 
tian  religion.  Accordingly  in  1549,  Ludovicus  Cancellus,  a 
friar  of  die  order  of  St  Dominic,  with  four  others  of  the  sama 
order,  was  sent  out  at  tiie  expense  of  the  emperor,  to  preach 
the  gospel  in  Florida.  He  landed  unarmed,  with  his  compan- 
ions and  a  few  sailors.  As  soon  as  they  came  in  sight,  the 
natives  collected  and  surrounded  them,  not  to  hear  them 
preach,  but  to  attack  them  with  clubs,  as  if  they  had  been 
enemies.  Lewis,  who  had  before  learned  their  language,  did 
all  that  oratory  and  mild  words  could  do,  to  sootli  their 
minds,  but  they  were  deaf  to  his  persuasions,  and  fell  upon  him 
and  killed  him,  with  two  of  his  associates.  The  others  made 
their  escape.  It  was  related  by  some  of  the  followers  of  Soto, 
who  had  remained  in  the  country  and  afterwards  escaped,  that 
the  Indians  ate  the  flesh  of  the  Uiree  friars,  and  took  off  their 
gkins  entire  and  hung  them  upon  the  shrines  of  their  idols,  as 
a  trophy  of  their  victory. 

After  the  disastrous  and  tragical  termination  of  so  many 
attempts  to  reduce  this  country  under  the  Spanish  dominion, 
the  zeal  of  the  Spaniards  began  to  abate.  But  the  French 
soon  after  attempted  to  establish  a  colony  here.  In  1562, 
John  Ribault  sailed  from  France  with  two  men  of  war,  with  a 
large  body  of  troops,  and  after  a  voyage  of  two  months  arrived 
on  the  coast  of  Florida  in  latitude  30°,  near  the  site  of  the  city 
of  St  Augustine,  and  called  the  place  French  Cape.  He  found 
the  coast  low  and  flat,  and  covered  with  lofty  trees.  He 
coasted  along  the  shore  until  he  came  to  the  mouth  of  a  beau- 
tiful river,  which  he  called  May,  from  the  season  in  which  the 
discovery  was  made.  He  entered  the  mouth  of  the  river  and. 
landed.  His  party  was  received  in  a  friendly  manner  by  the 
natives,  who  gave  them  maize  and  red  and  white  berries. 
They  went  into  tlie  woods,  but  observed  nothing  remarkablei 
except  trees  with  red  and  white  berries,  on  which  were  multi- 
tudes of  silkworms.  They  proceeded  to  explore  the  coast 
northerly,  as  far  as  the  Jordan^  one  of  the  prmcipal  rivers  of 
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Carolina,  probably  the  Santee.  The  intermediate  rivers  were 
name*!  Ity  Kibuuli  from  the  rivers  in  France,  which  ibcy  were 
supposed  to  resemble.  These  names,  however,  are  not  retain- 
ed at  present,  though  they  are  to  be  found  on  some  of  the  old 
maps.  The  St  Mary's  was  enlled  the  Seine.  They  finiJly 
resolved  on  planting  iheir  lillle  colony  at  a  place  which  they 
called  Charlesforl,  in  St  Helena  Sound,  near  the  mouth  of 
ihe  Edisto.  Twenty-six  persons  only  consented  to  remain, 
and  the  rest  returned  to  France  ;  and  Albert,  the  lieutenant,  was 
left  in  command  of  the  colony.  They  were  treated  in  a 
friendly  manner  by  the  natives,  Irom  whom  they  obtained  not 
only  partial  supplies  of  provisions,  hut  pearls,  chrystal  and 
Bilver.  But  liiey  made  no  provision  for  tlteir  future  subsist- 
ence ;  they  neglected  to  plant,  and  dissensions  broke  out 
among  ihein.  They  quarrelled  wilh,  and  assassinated  their 
commander,  and  elected  another.  Finding  no  relief  from  their 
friends  in  France  as  lliey  expected,  they  were  reduced  almost 
to  despair.  They  finally  resolved  on  building  a  vessel  to 
carry  Uiem  back  to  France.  Although  destitute  of  almost 
every  material  usual  in  ship  building,  they  succeeded  in  con- 
structing a  ship,  in  which  tlicy  determined  to  embark.  Their 
cordage  was  made  from  the  bark  of  trees,  and  their  sails  from 
their  own  clothing  and  bed  linen.  They  embarked  with  a 
very  small  supply  of  i)rovisions,  and  were  soon  overtaken  by 
a  calm,  which  lasted  twenty  days.  Their  provisions  became 
entirely  e.xliausied,  and  tliey  wore  reduced  to  the  horrid  neces- 
sity of  putting  to  death  one  of  their  number,  and  feeding  on 
his  flesh.  A  soldier,  on  whom  the  lot  fell  of  being  first  sacri- 
ficed to  prolong  the  bves  of  the  rest,  Mibmitted  voluntarily  to 
tlie  measure,  and  made  not  the  least  resistance.  Each  one 
stood  by  to  catch  his  portion  of  tlie  blood  of  the  victim,  and 
not  a  drop  was  wasted.  They  soon  after  fell  in  with  an  Eng- 
lish ship,  which  relieved  tlicm  from  their  distress,  and  carried 
ihero  into  England.  It  is  said  thai  they  were  presented  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  treated  by  her  with  great  lundness. 

In  April  1564,  Rene  de  Laudonniere,  who  had  in  the 
former  expedition  accompanied  Ribault,  sailed  from  Havre  de 
Grace,  witli  three  ships  dtted  out  by  the  king  to  relieve  the 
colony  left  at  Charlesfort.  Finding  on  his  arrival  that  the  fort 
was  deserted,  he  determined  to  establish  himself  at  tlie  river 
May.  He  iliere  selected  a  spot  for  a  town,  on  the  south  ^tde 
of  the  river,  two  leagues  from  the   sea,  and  erected  a  fort, 
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wbkh  be  called  Caroiiua.  Some  persons  hare  sapposed  that 
tfe  seat  of  this  establishment  was  much  Girther  towards  the 
Bortfa^  and  have  traced  to  it  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  two 
Cwolinas*  Some  have  even  assigned  it  a  situation  as  hr  north 
«i  Albemarle  Sound,  and  idenufied  the  river  May  with  the 
Boanoke.  This  is  manifestly  erroneous ;  and  although  there  is  a 
giood  deal  of  confusion  and  inaccuracy  in  all  the  early,  as  well 
as  later  accounts  of  this  part  of  the  country,  there  appears  to 
be  abundant  reason  for  supposing  that  the  river  May  of  Ri- 
bault,  was  no  other  than  the  St  John's.  One  of  the  most 
important  early  historical  documents  of  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try b  the  narrative  of  La  Moyne,*  preserved  by  De  Bry,  which 
is  accompanied  by  forty-two  plates  and  a  map  drawn  from  his 
own  observations.  This  map,  tliough  very  imperfect,  is  in 
some  particulars  more  correct  than  those  published  nearly  a 
hundred  years  later. 

Laudonniere  maintained  a  friendly  intercourse  with  several 
native  chiefs,  and  made  preparation  for  an  expedition  to  the 
Apalachy  mountains,  where  he  hoped  to  find  an  abundant 
supply  of  die  precious  metals.  But  a  serious  disaffection  and 
mutiny  arose  in  his  own  colony,  and  he  was  seized  and  put  in 
drains.  A  part  of  the  conspirators  afterwards  took  the  vesseb 
which  remained  in  Florida,  and  went  on  a  piratical  cruise  in 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  in  consequence  of  which  Laudonniere 
regained  his  liberty,  and  the  command  of  the  remaining  por- 
licm  of  tlie  emigrants.  But  their  merchandise  for  trade  with 
die  Indians  being  exhausted,  and  supplies  of  provisions  in  con- 
sequence failing,  they  resolved  on  abandoning  their  post. 
Their  distress  was  increased  by  a  remarkable  scarcity  of 
tame,  and  an  entire  failure  of  the  fish  in  the  river.  They 
built  two  vessels,  in  which  they  determined  to  attempt  a  voy- 
age to  France,  but  after  they  had  destroyed  their  fort,  and 
were  preparing  to  embark,  Capt  Hawkins,  an  Englishman, 
with  four  vessels,  came  into  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  pursuit 
of  water.  The  French  commander  purchased  of  him  one  of 
his  ships  and  a  stock  of  provisions.  Soon  after  this  occur- 
rence Kibault,  also  with  seven  ships  firom  France,  having  on 
board  a  powerful  reinforcement  of  troops  and  setders,  appear- 
ed at  the  moudi  of  the  river. 

*  IHitoria  Luctuoia  Expedition^  Gattorum  in  Floridam,  published  by  De 
Bry,  1591,  subjoined  abo  to  the  Latin  translation  of  Benzone,  published 
by  Vignon,  1678. 
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Accounts  haJ  been  seni  to  France  of  ihe  conduct  of  Lau- 
flonniere,  wliJcb  led  llie  government  to  suspect  his  fidelity. 
It  was  on  this  account  that  they  sent  out  under  Ribauli  so 
strong  an  armament-  A  great  number  of  gentlemen  and  offi- 
cers, who  had  been  left  by  [be  recent  peace  out  of  employ, 
joined  die  expedition,  Ribault  on  his  arrival  was  much  sur- 
prised at  the  proofs  of  Laudonniere's  Gdeliiy,  and  he  offered 
to  leave  him  in  command  of  the  fort;  but  the  latter  refused, 
being  determined  to  return  to  France,  His  departure  was 
delayed  by  the  exertions  for  the  repair  of  tlie  fort,  and  in  the 
mean  time  six  Spanish  vessels  under  the  command  of  Don 
Pedro  Menendez,  arrived  and  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  Philip  II.  bad  made  to  Menendez  a  grant  of  Florida, 
will)  extensive  privileges  and  prerogatives,  on  condition  that 
he  would  make  an  accurate  chart  of  the  coast,  a  condition 
which  he  never  performed ;  and  he  now  arrived  with  eight 
hundred  men  to  take  possession  of  his  province,  and  to  drive 
out  the  heretics,  who  had  lately  planted  themselves  in  the  coun- 
try. He  had  left  Cadiz  with  a  much  larger  force,  which  with 
the  reinforcements  received  at  tlio  Canary  Islands,  amounted 
lo  twenty  six  hundred  men.  His  fleet,  however,  had  been 
scattered  hy  a  storm,  nnd  he  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Florida 
with  but  six  ships.  He  passed  by  the  river  of  Dauphins, 
which  he  named  St  Augnstine,  from  Ihe  festival  of  tlie  day 
when  he  discovered  it.  Four  of  ilie  ships  of  Ribauh  lay  at 
anchor  out  side  of  the  bar  of  the  river  May,  and  were  near 
being  taken  by  him,  but  they  escaped,  and  he  returned  to  St 
Augustine.  The  four  French  ships  returned  to  their  anchor- 
age, and,  after  consultation,  Ribauli  determined  to  embark  his 
troops  and  to  proceed  immediately  to  attack  his  enemy.  In  a 
few  days  tliey  sailed  from  the  river,  leaving  Laudonnierc,  an<l 
all  the  women  and  children,  with  the  sick  and  disabled,  and 
not  more  tlian  twenty  able  bodied  men  in  the  fort.  Ribault  soon 
came  in  sight  of  the  Spanish  ships,  at  anclior  before  St  Augus- 
tine, where  Menendez  had  begun  to  build  a  fori.  This  was  the 
first  establishment  of  tlie  city  of  St  Augustine.  Ribault  was  on 
the  point  of  making  an  attack,  when  suddenly  a  violent  wind 
arow,  and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  prey,  at  tlie  moment 
when  he  thought  it  in  his  power.  He  stood  out  to  sea,  as 
far  as  possible,  but  the  storm  became  so  violent,  that  after  be- 
ing forced  a  great  distance  towards  the  north,  the  ships  were 
all  driveu  upon  the  shore  and  dashed  lo  pieces.     The   men 
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succeeded  in  escaping  to  the  shore  with  the  loss  of  but  a  single 
individual.  They  were  however  naked,  and  without  arms 
or  provisions. 

Kibault  immediately  resolved  on  attempting  to  reach  fort 
Caroline  by  land,  distant  about  fifty  miles.  In  performing  this 
journey,  over  a  countr}'  not  inhabited  even  by  savages,  and  full  of 
swamps  and  creeks,  they  endured  the  greatest  hardships. 
Having,  as  they  thought,  nearly  overcome  all  difficulties,  and 
arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort,  they  stopped,  and  sent  for- 
ward a  number  of  men  to  reconnoitre  tlie  fort,  and  see  wheth- 
er tlie  feeble  party  left  there  still  retained  possession  of  it.  On 
approaching  their  citadel,  they  were  astonished  to  find  the 
Spanish  flag  flying  upon  it.  1  his  news  being  reported  to  the 
famished  army,  they  were  filled  with  horror  and  dismay.  They 
knew  the  cruel  disposition  of  the  Spaniards,  who  regarded 
them  as  heretics  and  outlaws,  and  they  were  already  perishing 
from  fatigue  and  famine. 

The  feeble  garrison,  left  under  the  command  of  Laudon- 
nicre,  who  was  confined  to  his  bed  by  sickness,  had  remained 
for  several  days  after  tlie  departiure  of  tlieir  fleet  in  a  state  of 
the  greatest  anxiety.  They  were  aware  of  the  danger  to  which 
tlie  ships  had  been  exposed  from  the  storm,  and  knew  also 
that  they  were  tliemselves  in  their  ruined  fort  liable  every  mo- 
ment to  be  attacked  by  the  Spaniards,  \vho  might  approach 
tliem  by  land.  Several  days  passed  witliout  any  news  of  the 
fate  of  their  companions.  On  a  certain  morning,  at  sunrise, 
after  the  feeble  guard,  who  had  kept  watch  through  the  night, 
worn  out  witli  fatigue,  had  retired  to  rest,  the  whole  garrison 
being  quiet  in  their  beds,  three  hundred  Spaniards  rushed  from 
three  different  quarters  into  tlie  fort,  and  began  an  indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter  of  every  one  they  met.  A  few  individuals^ 
among  whom  was  the  commander  of  the  fort,  made  their  es- 
cape, and  after  various  disasters  arrived  in  France.  The  rest, 
men,  women,  and  children,  were  cruelly  put  to  deatli. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  on  tlie  arrival  of  Ribault  before 
the  fort,  after  his  toilsome  journey,  and  he  resolved  on  sending 
a  flag  of  truce  to  tlie  Spanish  commander.  His  messengers  were 
met  by  a  number  of  Spaniards,  who  came  out  to  them  in  a  boat. 
They  inquired  after  tlie  French  who  had  been  left  in  the 
fort.  The  Spaniards  answered  that  Menendez,  a  man  of 
great  kindness  and  humanity,  had  put  tliem  into  a  ship  fur- 
nished with  every  thing  necessary,  and  sent  them  back  to 
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France,  and  thai  lie  visa  willing  to  treat  Ribauh  and  his  follow- 
ers in  the  same  generous  manner.  An  officer  was  afterwards 
sent  to  the  Spanish  commander,  with  tliu  olfer  of  a  surrender, 
on  condition  that  their  lives  should  lie  spared,  and  they  should 
be  sent  to  France.  Menendcz  swore  in  tlic  most  solemn  man- 
ner to  observe  tliese  conditions,  but  as  soon  as  the  prisoners 
were  brought  across  the  river,  tlicy  had  tlieir  liands  bound  be- 
hind tliem,  and  tJiey  were  all  put  to  deatli.  One  soldier  only 
escaped.  The  Spanish  commander  declared  that  he  did  not 
slay  them  as  Frenchmen,  but  as  Lutherans  and  infidels.  The 
whole  number  of  the  French  colony  who  thus  perished  ex- 
ceeded nine  hundred  persons. 

The  Fieneh  and  Spanish  nations  in  the  mean  time  were 
at  peace,  and  no  measures  were  taken  by  the  king  of  France 
to  avenge  this  atrocious  outrage.  But  De  Gourgues,  a  French 
nobleman,  determined  at  his  own  risk  to  punish  tliis  act  of 
cruelty  and  tlie  insult  offered  to  his  nation.  He  fitted  out  at 
his  own  expense,  ihree  ships  with  eighty  sailors,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  soldiers,  and  sailed  in  August,  1567,  for  Florida. 
He  arrived  after  a  long  voyage,  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  river 
May,  and  was  saluted  by  the  Spaniards,  who  mistook  him  for 
some  one  of  their  own  nation.  To  confirm  them  in  tlieir  error 
he  returned  ilie  salute,  and  passed  on  to  the  St  Mary's,  where 
he  landed.  He  there  assembled  a  body  of  the  natives,  who 
were  strongly  attached  to  the  French,  and  hostile  to  ilic  Sjian- 
iard,  and  enjoining  on  tliem  llie  strictest  secrecy,  inarched 
on  towards  the  St  John's.  The  Spaniards  had  rebuilt  fort 
Carolina,  changing  ilie  name  of  it  to  St  Matibeo,  and  construct- 
ed two  other  forts  nearer  tlie  sea.  The  tliree  were  garrisoned 
by  four  hundred  men.  The  French  and  Indians  entered  the 
forts  by  surprise,  killed  a  great  number  of  men  in  ihe  assault, 
and  took  all  the  rest  and  hung  them  on  the  nearest  trees,  say- 
ing, they  did  not  hang  them  at  Spaniards^  hut  a»  traitors,  muT- 
dere.n,  and  robbers, 

De  Gourgues,  having  accomplished  his  object,  destroyed 
the  fortifications  on  the  river  May,  and  rclunied  to  France. 
The  French  made  no  further  atieiii]H  to  establish  themselves 
in  Florida.  Purchas,  after  briefly  recapitulating  the  early 
history  of  this  ill-fated  territory,  says,  '  Thus  hatli  Florida 
been  first  courted  by  the  English,  wooed  by  the  Spanish,  al- 
most wonne  by  the  French,  and  yet  remains  a  rich  and  beau- 
tiful virgin,  waiting  until  her  neigLhoor  Virginia,  bestow  on 
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her  an  English  bridegroome,  who  as  making  the  first  love» 
may  lay  the  justest  challenge  unto  her.' 

Florida,  as  described  in  the  charter  granted  by  Philip  IL 
to  M^nendez,  extended  from  Newfoundland  on  the  north  to 
the  river  of  Palms,  on  the  west  side  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico^ 
in  latitude  25°,  or  according  to  other  accounts  22°,  probably 
the  Rio  del  Tigre  or  the  Santander,  or  perhaps  the  Tampico. 
In  this  broad  extent  it  was  sometimes  taken  by  the  Spanish 
writers,  according  to  De  Laet,  as  late  as  1633.  But  accor- 
ding to  the  same  writer,  what  was  then  properly  called  Flor- 
ida, was  bounded  on  tlie  west  by  New  Spain,  and  on  the 
north  by  Virginia,  after\vards  Carolina. 

In  the  Amerique  of  Sanson,  of  Abberville,  the  celebrated 
French  geographer,  it  is  described  as  follows.  *  Florida  is 
situated  between  New  France  and  New  Spain,  and  extends 
from  the  river  of  Palms,  which  bounds  the  province  of  Panu- 
CO  in  New  Spain,  to  tlie  river  Jordan,  which  separates  it  from 
Virginia,  which  I  call  New  France.'  The  map  of  Sanson 
conforms  with  this  description.  The  Spaniards  had  then  two 
settlements  on  tlie  Atlantic  coast,  St  Augustine,  and  St  Mattheo 
on  the  St  John's,  and  none  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  country  north  of  the  St  John's  remaining  unoccupied, 
king  Charles  II.  of  England,  in  1663,  made  a  grant  to  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon  and  others  of  all  the  tract  of  country  extending 
from  Virginia  on  tlie  north,  to  the  river  San  Mattheo  on  the 
south,  and  extending  west  in  a  direct  line  to  tlie  South  Seas. 
Afterw^ards,  March  24,  1667,  a  new  charter  was  granted,  by 
which  the  boundaries  were  made  to  extend  from  29**  to 
36^'^,  north  latitude,  and  from  these  points  westward  by  par* 
allel  lines  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  Either  boundary  would 
embrace  witliin  it  the  whole  of  what  has  been  since  named 
West  Florida ;  the  whole  of  that  colony  lying  north  of  the 
latitude  of  the  mouth  of  San  Mattheo,  or  St  John's  river.  The 
English  did  not  by  virtue  of  this  grant  make  any  permanent 
settlements  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  they  formed  establish- 
ments there  for  trade  with  the  Indians.  Settlements  under  these 
patents  were  early  made  at  Port  Royal  and  Charleston,  and 
extended  to  other  points  on  the  coast  The  conflicting  claims 
of  the  Spaniards  in  Florida,  and  the  English  in  Cfarolina, 
produced  a  state  of  hostility  which  lasted  many  years,  and  the 
controversy  was  maintained,  not  only  between  the  colonists^ 
but  between  the  mother  countries. 
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By  the  seventh  article  of  liie  treaty  concluded  between  Great 
Btilain  and  Spain,  as  early  as  llie  year  107O,  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  his  subjects  should  remain 
in  possession  of  what  they  Uien  possessed  in  the  West  Indies 
and  America.  This  was  an  acknowledgment  of  an  important 
principle,  which  was  also  recognized  in  several  subsequent 
treaties,  but  the  difficulty  was  to  apply  it.  It  was  finally  agreed 
by  the  treaty  of  Seville,  in  1729,  that  commissioners  slioidd 
be  appointed  by  the  courts  of  England  and  Spain,  to  settle 
their  mutual  pretensions  in  relation  to  trade,  and  boundaries  in 
America.  Commissioners  were  appointed,  and  met  at 
Madrid,  but  they  did  not  bring  tlieir  conferences  to  a  success- 
ful ter  mi  nation.*  In  Jan.  1739,  tlie  convention  of  Pardo  was 
concluded,  by  which  it  was  agreed  diat  immedJalely  after  the 
signing  of  the  convenlion,  two  ministers  plenipotentiaries, 
should  be  named  by  ibe  parties  respectively,  to  meel  at  Mad- 
rid within  the  space  of  six  weeks  from  ttie  date  of  tlie  ex- 
change of  ratifications,  and  to  regulate  the  pretensions  of  the 
two  crowns  in  relation  to  trade  and  navigation,  and  to  ihe 
limits  of  Florida  and  Carolina.  In  the  mean  lime,  orders 
ivere  to  be  immediately  given  by  both  parties,  diat  no  new 
posts  should  be  taken  on  the  rronlier,  and  that  the  fortifications 
tdiQuld  not  be  increased. 

Mr  Jefferson  in  a  report  made  by  him  when  Secretary  of 
Slate,  intended  to  be  communicated  by  way  of  instruction  to 
the  commissioners  of  the  United  States  in  Spain,  dated  March 
18, 1792,  alluding  to  ilie  convention  at  the  Pardo,  says,  '  The 
convenlion  is  to  be  found  in  the  collections  of  treaties ;  but 
the  proceedings  of  the  pleuipoteaijaries  are  unknown   here. 

811.  If  it  was  on  iliat  occasion  that  the  southern  boundary  of 
arollna  was  transferred   from  ilie  latitude  of  Matiheo  or  St 
John's  river,  further  nortli  to  the  Si  Mary's,  or  was  it  the 

froclamation  of  1763  which  first  removed  tliis  boundary? 
If  the  commissioners  can  procure  in  Spain,  a  copy  of  what- 
ever was  agreed  on  in  cjjnsequence  of  the  convention  of  the 
Pardo,  it  is  a  desirable  stale  paper  here.'] 

The  convention  of  Pardo  gave  great  dissatisfaction  in  Eng- 
land, and  it  was  the  subject  of  much  discussion  in  parliament. 
The  excitement  was  so  great  that  the  ministry  were  obliged 
a  few  months  after  to  issue  letters  of  marque  against  Spain, 
and  although  tlie  commissioners  were  appointed  under  the 
•  Uitt.  Abr6gc£  dci  Trait^j.  u.  292 
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ronrrniion,  and  met  at  IWadrid,  it  is  evident  from  the  mani- 
icatci  of  ihe  kiiis^  of  Spain,  issued  in  August  following, 
jmd  from  the  n^asons  given  by  him  for  not  paying  the 
5inn  of  nwnoy  stipulated  in  the  convention,  that  nothing  was 
^no  in  relation  to  the  settlement  of  limits.*  This  is  also 
apnAit'nt  from  the  remarkable  treaty  of  perpetual  alliance, 
Krt>MYon  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain,  of  Oct.  25,  1 743f — 
the  €onn  of  the  memorable  Family  Compact  formed  nearly 
t«<*wty  ycArs  later.  The  tenth  article  of  this  treaty  is  as  fol- 
li»(r? :  *  as  the  safety  of  Florida  cannot  be  complete,  while 
iho  now  colony  of  Georgia  is  suffered  to  subsist,  the  establish- 
imont  of  which  the  English  have  not  been  able  to  the  present 
UKunont  to  justity  by  any  good  title,  their  said  majesties  will 
mko  nieasurt^s  to  compel  the  English  to  destroy  this  new  col- 
wv  as  well  as  everj-  other  fort  which  they  shall  build,  in  the 
territory  of  his  most  Catholic  Majesty  in  America,  and  to 
K^tort^  the  countries  or  places  belonging  to  Spain,  which  the 
Un^lish  already  occupy  or  shall  occupy  during  the  war.' 

*l^his  war  lasted  until  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and 
|h»l  |H^sict\  instead  of  quieting  the  claims  of  England,  placed 
ew^rv  thing  in  relation  to  territories  in  America  on  the  footing, 
^vmVhWh  they  were  or  ought  to  be,'  before  the  war.  This 
9luHiUi^Mi  renewed  the  controversy,  and  it  was  not  terminated 
wurJ  t!^  |>oace  of  1763,  which  put  the  whole  of  Florida  into 
iIh^  |v\s5ession  of  Great  Britain.  The  king  of  Great  Britain 
w**  thw  enabled  to  settle  the  northern  boundary  of  Florida 
«l  ^  iU>  and  it  was  done  by  letters  patent,  issued  under  the 

yrtNit  seal. 

Having  traced  thus  far  the  history  of  the  nortliern  boundary, 
\vc  nuist  go  back  to  an  earlier  period  to  examine  the  princi- 
ples on  which  depend  the  true  limits  on  the  west,  between 
Florida  and  Louisiana.  Spain,  as  before  stated,  extended 
her  claim  to  the  river  of  Palms,  but  for  a  long  period  she 
took  no  actual  possession  of  the  western  part  of  this  extensive 
territory.  The  French  first  discovered  the  river  Mississippi 
by  approaching  it  from  Canada  through  some  of  its  tributary 
streams,  and  as  early  as  1682  had  traversed  nearly  its  whole 
course.  In  1684,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  from  France, 
to  explore  tlie  mouth  of  tne  Mississippi,  and  to  make  a  settle- 

•  See  these  documents  in  the  Parliamentary  Debates,  1739. 
-t  First  published  by  Fl^ssan.    Dip.  Fraacaise,  ^  Edit  V.  17^ 
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ment  upon  it,  but  tiipy  by  mistake  passed  too  far  west,  and 
founded  ihcir  colony  on  the  hay  of  St  Bernards,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Colorado,  and  called  it  St  Ixiuis.  This  establishment 
wos  soon  after  broken  up,  and  nearly  all  tlie  settlers  perished. 
In  1699  Mr  D'Iberville  was  sent  to  explore  and  settle  iho 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  He  stopped  at  Pcnsacola,  where 
lhre«  hundred  Spaniards  had  three  years  before  formed  a 
selUemcnt.  He  entered  the  Mississippi,  and  named  the 
country  Louisiana.  He  formed  a  selileineni  at  Dauphine 
island,  tvhich  subsisted  and  was  maintained  for  the  purpose 
of  giring  a  nominal  possession  to  the  territory,  for  a  number 
of  years.  In  1712,  the  king  of  France  granted  to  the  sieur 
Anthony  Crozal  all  the  lands  possessed  by  him,  bounded  by 
New  Mexico  and  Carolina,  including  the  isle  Dauphrne,  and 
the  river  Mississippi  from  the  edge  of  the  sea  as  far  as  ihc 
Illinois,  together  willi  the  Missouri  and  Wahash,  and  all  die 
countries  and  territories,  and  ilie  rivers  whieh  fall  directly  or 
indirectly  into  that  part  of  the  river  St  Louis.  In  1717,  Cro- 
za(  relinquished  his  grant,  and  the  colony  was  transferred  to 
the  company  of  the  Indies.  About  this  lime  New  Orleans 
was  settled.  The  establishment  at  Dauphine  island  was 
transferred  to  Biloxi.  In  1722,  the  head  quarters  were  trans- 
ferred from  Biloxi  to  New  Orleans,  and  the  settlement  at  the 
former  place  was  abandoned ;  a  few  years  aftenvards,  the 
colony  was  again  relinquished  to  the  crown  of  France. 

About  the  same  time  that  Iberville  sailed  from  Rorhfort  for 
the  Mississippi,  three  ships  sailed  from  England,  by  order  of 
king  William,  for  tlie  same  destination,  to  take  possession  of 
the  country  for  the  crown  of  England.  He  had  conceived  the 
design  of  setding  upon  it  a  colony  of  French  prolestants. 
One  of  these  ships  entered  the  river.  The  followuig  year  an 
English  corvette  of  twelve  guns,  was  met  in  the  river  by  the 
French  commander,  20  leagues  from  its  raoutli,  and  ordered 
to  withdraw.  The  English  commander  obeyed  the  order, 
threatening  to  return  with  a  stronger  force.  The  part  of  the 
river  where  this  incident  took  place  is  called  Detour  aiir 
Jingfms  [the  English  Turn]  to  this  day.  The  English  made 
no  permanent  settlement  in  this  country,  though  they  continu- 
ed to  claim  it  as  their  territory.  Coxe,  in  his  description  of 
Carolina,  published  in  1722,  arpies  at  some  length  in  support 
of  their  right  to  the  country.  He  says  tiiai  ilie  French  had 
lately  made  a  settlement  called  Fort  Louis,  near  the  muuih  of 
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the  Mobile,  which  is  the  usual  residence  of  the  governor  of 
Louisiana.  In  this  fort  were  some  companies  of  soldiers,  and 
from  them  were  sent  various  detachments  to  secure  die  several 
stations  in  the  interior  among  the  Indians.  Between  this  river 
and  the  Mississippi  the  EngHsh  had  resided  peaceably  for  seve- 
ral years,  and  carried  on  a  considerable  trade,  till  about  the 
year  1715,  when  in  consequence  of  tlie  intrigues  of  the  French, 
they  were  either  murdered  or  obliged  to  retire.  The  French 
bad  in  consequence  secured  to  themselves  a  profitable  trade 
through  an  extent  of  five  hundred  miles  of  country,  of  which 
the  Enelish  had  been  before  sole  masters.  The  country  was 
covered  by  the  patent  of  Charles  the  second  to  the  proprie- 
tors of  Carolina,  as  well  as  by  that  of  king  Louis  to  Crozat, 
or  the  West  India  company,  and  the  question  which  had  tlie 
best  right  to  grant  tlie  patent,  or  what  parties  had  by  posses- 
sion acquired  tlie  strongest  claim  to  the  country  in  dispute, 
was  a  proper  subject  of  adjustment  by  negotiation.  The 
question  oflimits  between  the  American  colonies  in  fact  made 
a  subject  of  discussion  at  almost  every  negotiation  between 
the  maritime  powers,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  but  these  nc- 

S^tiations  terminated  witliout  any  definitive  settlement,  and  in 
e  mean  time  the  colonics  were  left  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
bostility. 

By  the  fifth  article  of  tlie  treaty  of  Utrecht,  made  in  1713, 
it  was  provided,  tliat  commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  de- 
temdne  the  boundaries  between  Hudson's  bay  and  the  places 
belonging  to  France,  and  it  was  also  provided,  that  the  same 
commissioners  should  ^  likewise  regulate  tlie  boundaries  be- 
tween the  French  and  British  colonies  in  tliose  countries.'  It 
does  not  appear  tliat  tliere  were  any  commissioners  appointed, 
or  that  tliere  was  any  arrangement  made  on  this  subject,  under 
this  treaty.* 

The  fifth  article  of  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  adopted 
the  ttatva  ante  bellum^  in  relation  to  ttie  American  colonies, 
and  directed  that  *  cverv  thing  should  be  restored  to  the  state 
in  which  it  was,  or  oMg-A^  to  be^  before  the  war.'      *  This  cx- 
iircssicNu''  savs  the  author  of  the  Diplomatie  Francaise^  *  be- 
came, froia  lis  ambiguity,  the  foundation  of  discussions  relat- 
ia:  u  utt  KHindaries  of  Acadia ;  and  Canada,  being  bounded 
«.v  t&i  i^?-  -^  the  river  Mississippi,  was  a  new  subject  of  hti- 

*  Ih^loautie  Francalsc,  ptr  Flassan,  ti.  24. 
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gation,  because  the  English  and  the  French  boih  claimed  a 
righi  to  the  lands  situated  betneeo  this  river  and  the  Apala- 
chian  mountains.'  After  giving  a  history  of  the  unsuccessful 
aegoilalion  on  this  subject,  which  is  familiar  to  every  one  con- 
versant with  the  history  of  this  period,  the  same  author  says, 
that  France  committed  a  double  fauh,  in  not  settling  the  (jues- 
tjon  of  boundaries  at  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Cbapelle,  and  in  not 
having  afterwards  repaired  this  fault,  by  voluntary  concessions, 
which  would  have  prevented  slill  greater  losses.  '  As  to  the 
merits  of  the  question  in  relation  to  boundaries,  the  commis- 
eioners  could  never  agree ;  and  the  boundaries  had  been  al- 
ways so  badly  defined,  that  it  is  difficult  lo  say  on  which  side 
Bfas  the  right.'* 

While  the  mother  countries  were  in  a  state  of  profound 
peace,  and  these  negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
relating  to  tlie  colonies  were- going  on  in  Europe,  open  hos- 
tilities began  between  the  French  and  English  colonies  in 
this  counliy.  The  latter  became  seriously  alarmed  at  the  ex.- 
travagant  pretensions  of  the  French,  and  their  design,  which 
now  became  apparent,  of  uniting  their  settlements  in  Louisia- 
na with  those  in  Canada,  by  a  string  of  military  posts.  '  While 
Great  Britain,'  says  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  his  Life  of 
Washington,  '  claimed  an  indefinite  extent  to  the  west,  in  con- 
sequence of  her  possession  of  the  sea-coast,  and  as  appertain- 
ing tlierelo,  France  insisted  on  confining  her  to  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Apalachian  or  Alleghany  mountains,  and  claimed 
the  whole  country  whose  waters  run  into  the  Mississippi,  in 
virtue  of  her  right  as  tlie  first  discoverer  of  that  river.  The 
^eliehtful  region  between  the  summit  of  those  mountains  and 
the  Mississippi  was  the  object  for  which  these  two  powerful  na- 
boas  contended  ;  and  it  soon  became  appaient  diat  tlie  stvord 
alone  could  decide  the  contest.'  A  Vireinian  regiment  which 
was  sent,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Washington,  to  protect 
a  grant  made  to  the  Ohio  company,  was  attacked  by  the  French 
and  Indians  in  1753.  An  active  campaign  was  opened  in  1755, 
and  the  same  year  tlie  memuable  defeat  of  Gen.  Braddock 
took  place.  Yet  war  was  not  declared  until  the  following  year. 
•  It  was  thus,'  says  the  French  author,  whom  we  have  before 
;|uoted, '  while  in  Europe  overtures  of  conciliation  were  mak- 
ing, war  broke  out  in  America,  kindled  by  tlic  ambition  of  llio 
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English,  according  to  tlie  court  of  Versailles  ;  and  according 
to  Uiat  of  London,  by  the  aggression  of  the  French,  who,  be- 
fore any  act  of  hostility,  had  sought  to  dislodge  the  English 
from  a  post  situated  in  the  government  of  Virginia,  and  had  in 
view  extending  their  sway  over  tlie  whole  country  watered  by 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.'* 

In  1756  war  was  openly  declared  by  Great  Britain.  After 
five  years  of  actual  hostilities,  in  the  course  of  which  Great 
Britain,  with  the  assistance  of  her  colonies,  had  conquered 
Canada,  negotiations  were  opened  for  peace.  France  propos- 
ed to  cede  and  guaranty  Canada  to  England  on  four  conditions; 
one  of  which  was,  ^  that  tlie  limits  of  Canada  on  the  side  of 
Louisiana,  should  be  immediately  and  clearly  fixed,  as  well  as 
those  of  Louisiana  and  Virginia,  in  such  a  manner,  that  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  there  should  be  no  diffi- 
culties between  the  two  nations,  upon  the  interpretation  of  the 
limits  in  relation  to  Louisiana,  either  on  the  side  of  Canada  or 
pn  die  side  of  the  other  English  possessions.'f  France  made 
a  more  specific  proposition  in  relation  to  the  limits  of  Louisia- 
na, in  which  she  proposed  that  the  Indian  nations  between 
Louisiana  and  the  English  colonies  should  be  considered  neu- 
tral, but  under  the  protection  of  France.  Mr  Pitt  replied  to 
this  proposition  :  ^  In  regard  to  fixing  the  limits  of  Louisiana, 
on  the  side  of  Canada  or  the  English  possessions  situated  up- 
on tlie  Ohio,  and  also  on  the  side  of  Virginia,  it  can  never  be 
admitted  tliat  all  which  is  not  Canada  shall  belong  to  Louisia- 
na, nor  tliat  the  bounds  of  the  last  mentioned  province  shall 
extend  to  the  confines  of  Virginia,  or  of  the  British  posses- 
sions on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  The  nations  and  countries 
which  lie  between,  and  which  form  the  true  barrier  between 
the  said  provinces,  cannot  on  any  consideration  be  directly,  or 
by  necessary  consequence,  added  to  France  by  allowing  them 
to  be  admitted,  as  included  in  tlie  description  of  the  limits  of 
Louisiana.'J  The  French  government  replied  to  this  note  in 
the  following  terms.  '  France  has  not  affirmed  that  all  that 
does  not  belong  to  Canada  bel^igs  to  Louisiana,  but  demands 
that  all  the  intermediate  nation^e  considered  as  neutral,  inde- 
pendent on  the  sovereignty  of  both  crowns,  and  a  barrier  be- 
tween them.'v^     It  was  again  proposed  as  a  part  of  the  ultima' 

*  Ilistoire  de  la  Diplomatic  Francaise,  p.  SO. 
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(um  of  France,  that  the  boundaries  of  Louisiana  should  be 
regulated  upoo  a  map,  in  such  manner  that  they  might  be  par- 
ticularly delineated  before  the  signature  of  Uie  treaty,  and  Mr 
Buasy  was  ordered  to  agree  to  the  limits  according  to  the 
English  map.  Mr  Pitt  agreed  to  the  ultimatum  of  France, 
with  certain  exceptions,  tlie  first  of  which  was  as  follows. 
'  The  limits  of  Louisiana,  as  drawn  in  a  note  from  Mr  Uussy 
to  Mr  Pitt,  dated  August  ISili,  cannot  be  admitted,  because  ihey 
in  one  part  include  vast  countries  which  Vaudreuil  yielded  lo 
England,  under  tlie  description  of  Canada,  and  in  anoilier,  ex- 
tensive countries  and  numerous  nations,  who  have  been  always 
reputed  to  be  under  the  protection  of  England.'  France  made 
Another  proposition,  containing  a  modification  of  her  ultimatum 
relative  to  Louisiana,  but  the  British  government  made  no  an- 
swer, and.  closed  the  negotiation. 

This  whole  negotiation  was  conducted  upon  the  express 
admission  tliat  the  boundary  ofLouisiana  was  unsettled,  and  was 
to  be  fixed  by  treaty  between  the  conflicting  claimants.  There 
is  not  a  diplomatic  note,  or  an  ofGcial  document  of  any  de- 
scription extant,  that  we  have  been  able  to  find,  in  which  it  is 
pretended  tliat  there  was  any  settled  boundary  to  that  province, 
previous  to  the  period  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  The 
French  claimed  an  extensive  tract  of  country  on  ibis  side  the 
Mississippi,  extending  from  iJie  gulf  of  Mexico  to  ilie  lakes, 
but  it  was  uni/oriuly  regarded  as  a  disputed,  as  well  as  an  in- 
definite claim.  Accordingly  we  find  in  all  the  maps  publish- 
ed before  the  year  1763,  a  great  varieh'  in  die  extent  which  is 
given  to  die  province  of  Louisiana.  If  France  had  an  undis- 
puted claim  on  the  east  of  tlie  Mississippi  below  31°  N,  lati- 
tude, she  had  also  in  32°  and  36°.  Most  of  the  old  French 
maps,  indeed,  carry  Louisiana  much  farther  eastwardly,  in 
the  oorlhern  part,  than  they  do  opposite  to  Florida — some  of 
them  for  instance  as  far  as  Flint  river.  We  have  not  observ'ed 
any  map  of  any  considerable  note,  that  makes  the  Perdido 
Ibe  boundary  between  Louisiana  and  Florida.  In  the  chart  of 
tlie  coasts  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  '  made  at  the  depot  of 
maps,  plans,  &c.  of  the  marine,  by  order  of  the  duke  deChuiseul,' 
tlierrcnch  prime  minister,  under  whose  direction  the  negotiation 
we  have  spoken  of  was  carried  on,  although  the  boundary  is  not 
definitely  laid  down,  Florida  extends  beyond  the  Perdido,  and 
as  far  as  tlie  Mobile.  We  do  not  find  the  slightest  authority, 
for  assuming  tlie  Perdido  as  the  boundary  oh  die  side  of  Flori- 
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da,  except  that  it  is  so  marked  in  some  of  the  inferior  French 
maps,  for  no  better  reason  probably  than  that  it  was  the 
nearest  river  to  Pensacola,  an  acknowledged  Spanish  post.  In 
an  atlas  now  before  us,  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1757,  Car- 
olina extends  to  the  Mississippi,  from  its  mouth.  In  another 
map  of  the  same  collection  in  the  Dutch  language,  Georgia 
extends  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Of  tlie  maps  pub- 
lished from  1719  to  1764  much  the  greater  number  do  not  fix 
any  definite  eastern  boundary  to  Louisiana,  except  those  which 
brins  it  to  the  Mississippi.  This  We  mention,  not  to  prove  that 
the  Mississippi  was  the  proper  boundary,  but  to  show  that  the 
limit  was  considered  as  a  subject  which  was  unsetded,  and  to 
be  determined  by  negotiation.  Such  a  negotiation  was  be- 
gun, as  we  have  shown,  in  1761,  and  proved  fruitless.  It  was 
renewed,  however,  the  following  year,  with  better  success. 
The  propositions  already  entertained  were  assumed  as  the 
basis  of  the  new  negotiation.  We  have  not  the  particular 
history  of  the  discussions  then  held  in  relation  to  this  ques- 
tion, but  we  have  the  result  of  them  in  the  sixth  article  ox  the 
preliminary  treaty  of  peace,  signed  November  3d,  1762,  and 
the  seventh  article  of  the  definitive  treaty,  signed  at  Paris, 
February  10th,  1763,  viz. 

*  In  order  to  establish  peace  on  solid  and  durable  foundations, 
and  to  remove  forever  every  subject  of  dbpute  in  relation  to  the 
limits  of  the  British  and  French  territories  on  the  continent  of 
America,  it  is  agreed  for  the  future,  that  the  confines  between 
the  states  of  his  Britannic  majesty  and  those  of  his  most  chris- 
tian majesty,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  shall  be  irrevocably 
fixed  by  a  line  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the  river  Missis- 
sippi, from  its  source  to  the  river  Iberville,  and  thence  by  a 
line  drawn  through  the  middle  of  this  river,  and  the  lakes 
Maurepas  and  Ponchartrain  to  the  sea ;  and  to  this  end  the 
most  christian  king  cedes  in  full  property  and  guaranties  to 
his  Britannic  majesty,  the  river  and  port  of  Mobile,  and  all 
that  he  possesses  or  should  possess  on  the  left  side  of  the  river 
Mississippi,  with  the  exception  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
and  the  island  on  which  it  is  situated,  which  shall  remain  to 
France.' 

This  was  the  first  settlement  of  the  disputed  boundary  ;  and 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi  was  by  this  stipulation 
yielded  to  Great  Britain,  not  as  a  conquered  territory,  for 
the  English  had  made  no  conquests  in  that  quarter,  but  as  a 
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country  to  which  the  English  had  before  the  war  n  righiful  chim, 
and  tlmt  not  as  a  part  of  Louisiana,  but  as  a  part  ofVirginin,  the 
Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  in  ibe  patents  of  which  colonics  it 
was  ail  included.  It  is  by  virtue  of  charters  granted  long  be- 
fore the  dale  of  this  treaty,  that  the  claims  of  those  colo- 
nies, since  become  independent  stales,  have  been  extended 
to  the  Mississippi.  If  those  claims  were  not  well  founded, 
how  could  these  states,  id  ceding  their  western  territories  to 
tlie  United  States,  impose  burdensome  conditions,  as  the  price 
for  which  tliey  relimjuished  their  title?  By  what  right  did 
the  state  of  Georgia  in  1802,  in  ceding  to  the  United  States 
the  lands  lying  between  'the  Chataliouchee  and  Mississippi 
rivers,  demand  in  consideration  of  this  cession,  one  million 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  money,  besides 
other  considerations,  which  have  already  cost  tlie  government 
of  the  union  several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  if  the  charter 
of  Georgia,  granted  by  the  king  of  Great  Britain  before  tiie 
treaty  of  1763,  did  not  extend  to  the  Mississippi.''  It  cannot 
be  contended  that  one  rule  of  construction  is  to  he  adopted  in 
relation  to  that  part  of  the  boundary  hne  of  Louisiana,  which 
divides  the  province  from  the  United  States,  and  another  in 
relation  to  that  part  which  divides  it  from  Florida.  If  the 
treaty  of  1763  was  the  acknowledgment  of  a  previously  ex- 
isting right  in  Great  Britain,  to  llie  western  lerrilories  of  Vir- 
ginia, Carolina,  and  Georgia,  it  was  a  like  acknowledgment  of 
her  right  to  Florida  westward  of  tlie  Mobile.  There  is  not  a 
document  extant,  published  before  tlie  late  cession  of  Lou- 
isiana, which  makes  any  distinction  in  tills  respect.  To  admit, 
therefore,  that  France  ever  lawfully  possessed  an  inch  of  ter- 
ritory east  of  the  line  drawn  by  llic  treaty  of  1763,  is  to  anni- 
hilate tlie  claims  of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  beyond 
tlie  mountains,  under  their  charters  granted  before  tJie  date  of 
iliat  treat)'.  The  French  were  in  possession  when  the  treaty 
was  made  not  only  of  the  military  post  at  Mobile  in  Florida, 
but  of  forts  Tombeckby  and  Thoulouse,  each  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  nortli  of  ilie  Florida  line  ;  and  of  several  other 
posts  fartlier  north.  Not  only  tlie  history  of  the  negotiation, 
and  tiie  terms  of  ilie  treaty  itself,  but  tlie  uniform  language  of 
the  historians  of  tliis  period,  show  that  tliis  transaction  was  not 
re^rded  as  a  cession  of  a  part  of  Louisiana,  but  as  a  defini- 
1  of  the  boundaries  of  tliat  colony,  as  possessed  by  France. 


^J5^  «  ^»*t  tmity  between  the  courts  of  VersaiUes  and 
»and,  signed  on  the  same  day  with  the  preHrainary  treaty 
wp^ce,  November  3d,  1762,  and  which  has  never  been  pub- 
hshed,  Louisiana  and  the  city  of  New  Orleans  were  ceded 
to  Spain.     The    French  inhabitants  of  Louisiana,  however, 
tod  no   knowledge   of  this  cession   until  April  21st,  1764* 
•     f  ^  ,Pr^^^^®^  earnestly  against  the  transfer,  and  the  Span- 
VTAo  ^^^^^  ^^^^  possession  of  the  colony  until  August  18th, 
T  » AM  T-^®  ^'°S      France,  in  a  letter  of  instructions  to  Mons. 
LiAbbadie,  director  general  and  commandant  of  Louisiana, 
^Jm  u    ^y  ^  special  act,  done  at  Fontainbleau,  November  3d, 
1752,  he  has  ceded  to  the  king  of  Spain  *  in  fall  property, 
purely  and  simply,  and   without  any  exceptions,  the  whole 
country  known  by  the  name  of  Louisiana,  together  with  New 
Orleans,  and  the  island  in  which  said  city  is  situated.'f     This 
letter  furnishes  additional  proof,  if  any  can  be  supposed  to  be 
necessary,  that  France,  in  acknowledging  the  Mississippi  as 
the  boundary,  did  not  consider  that  act  a  cession  of  a  part  of  * 
Louisiana  to  Great  Britain,  but  an  admissbn  that  the  whole 
country  known  by  the  name  of  Louisiana,  as  rightfally  pos- 
sessed by  France,  was  situated  on  the  west  of  that  river. 

The  king  of  Spain  who  was  a  party  to  the  treaty  of  Paris  of 
1763,  by  the  twentieth  article,  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  Florida 
and  all  that  Spain  possessed  on  the  continent  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. In  consequence  of  this  treaty,  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  on  the  7th  of  October,  issued  his  proclamation,  declar- 
ing that  he  had,  by  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal,  erected 
within  the  countries  ceded  and  confirmed  to  him  by  the 
treaty,  four  distinct  and  separate  governments,  viz.  Quebec, 
East  Florida,  West  Florida,  and  Grenada.  East  Florida  was 
boimded  west  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Apalachicola 
river ;  north  by  a  line  drawn  firom  the  mouth  of  Flint  river,  to 
the  source  of  the  St  Mary's,  and  by  the  course  of  that  river  to 
the  ocean  ;  east  and  south  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the  gulf  of 
Florida,  including  all  islands  within  six  leagues  of  the  sea 
coast  These  are  the  precise  boundaries  which  this  province 
retains  to  this  day.  West  Florida  was  bounded  south  by  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  including  the  islands  within  six  leagues  of  the 
coast;   west  by  lakes  Ponchartrain  and  Maurepas,  and  the 

•  Histoire  Abrdgde  des  Trait^s  dc  Paix. 
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Mississippi ;  north  by  a  line  rirawn  along  the  thirly-first  pai-- 
allel  of  latitude ;  and  cast  by  the  Chatahouchec  and  Apalachi- 
cola  rivers.  The  northern  boundary  was  aftervrartls  extended 
to  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  river  due  east  to 
tlie  Cbatalioiirhee,  that  the  colony  might  include  the  settle- 
nienls  at  Natnhez.  The  letters  patent  for  an  establishment  of 
these  governmcnia  authorized  the  governors,  as  soon  as  the 
circnmsttinccs  of  the  colonies  would  admit,  to  call  general 
assetnblies,  who  with  the  governor  and  council  should  have 
power  10  make  l;iws  for  ilie  good  government  of  the  colonies, 
under  tiie  regultitions  and  restrictions  used  in  the  other  colo- 
Diea.  Tiic  two  colonies  thus  constituted  remained  under  the 
administration  of  BrilisJi  governors,  until  West  Florida  was 
conquered  by  the  Spanish  arms  in  1779  and  1780,  and  tliat 
colony  with  East  Florida  was  rehuquished  by  treaty. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Spain,  the  former  ceded  and  guarnniied  to  Spain,  in  full  pro* 
Deny,  both  East  and  West  Florida.  The  ueaiy  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  however,  made  on  the  same 
day,  established  Uie  southern  boundary  of  the  United  States, 
forming  also  the  northern  boundary  of  West  Florida,  on  a  hue 
drawn  along  ilie  thirty-first  parallel  of  lalituile,  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  tlie  Chaiahouchee.  Spain  remained  in  possession 
of  West  Florida  with  the  limits  which  had  been  given  to  it 
under  the  British  government,  until  llie  settlement  of  the  boun- 
dary hne  between  the  United  Scntes  and  Florida  in  the  year 
1797.  It  was  then  with  difficulty  ilial  the  Spanish  command- 
ant at  Natchez  was  induced  to  surrender  that  post  to  llie  ofG- 
cer  of  the  United  Slates.  Spain  in  tiie  mean  time  continued 
lo  govern  West  Florida,  including  Natchez,  and  Uie  other  set- 
ttemcnia  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi  as  a  distinct  colo- 
ny. The  governor  at  Natchez,  however,  was  subordinate  lo 
the  governor  general  ai  New  Orleans,  who  had  the  title  of 
'  Commandant  General  of  Louisiana,  Wesi  Florida,  8ic.' 

October  27tli,  1795,  a  treaty  of  friendship,  limits,  and  navi- 
^lion  was  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  Spain. 
By  this  treaty  it  is  agreed  that  the  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  the  colony  of  Louisiana  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  channel  of  the  Mississippi;  and  that  'ihe  southern  boun- 
dary of  the  United  Slates,  which  divides  their  territory  from  the 
Spanish  colonies  of  East  and  West  Florida,  shall  be  designated 
by  a  line,  beginning  on  the  river  Mississippi  at  the  northern- 
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.  I'nited  States,  '  with  nil  its  ri^ht 

<  ^i  in  the  same  manner  as  they 

b'.eneh  rei)uhlie,  in  virtue  of  the 

*.  -ted  States,  in  takinir  possession 

■.»  them,  have  considered   theni- 

'  •liiMi  of  the  limits  of  l^ouisiana 

*i  the  p;ronnd  that   when  France 

lee,  it  extended  to  the  river  Per- 

-.iiat  part  of  West    Florida  lying 

•i  die  l^erdido  as  a  part  of  Lon- 

'  ,  h\  virtue  of  the  Louisiana  treatv, 

•i.'.iiry,  and  annexed  to  it  the  states 

,»f  the  passaire  just  cited,  of  the 
...  .cuvl>  the  extent  of  the  territory  ac- 
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quired  by  die  United  States,  under  the  treaty  of  1S03  ;  but 
that  consiTuctioa  can  be  seiiled  only  by  reference  to  tlie  his- 
tory of  the  previous  transactions.  We  have,  llierefore,  given 
a  brief  narrative  of  ilie  material  facts  which  have  a  bearing 
upon  the  question.  If  tlie  view  of  facts  which  we  have  given 
be  correct,  and  we  find  no  authority  for  any  difierenl  view, 
llie  language  of  the  treaty  now  quoted  admits  of  but  one  inter- 
pretation,  which  is  in  substance  as  follows ;  *  his  catholic  ma- 
jesty promises  to  cede  back  to  the  French  republic  the  colonjr 
or  province  of  Louisiana,  witli  llie  same  eslent  tliat  it  now  has 
in  [lie  bands  of  Spain,  and  (hat  it  had  when  ceded  to  her  by 
France;  subject,  however,  to  such  engagements  as  have  been 
since  entered  into  in  relation  to  it,  between  Spain  and  other 
stales.'  The  territory  ceded,  as  described  in  the  treaty  is, 
IsE,  '  the  colony  or  province  of  Louisiana.'  The  country  lying 
between  llie  Mississippi  and  the  Perdido  did  not  at  the  time 
when  the  treaty  was  made  constitute  a  part  of  Louisiana,  but 
formed  an  imporUml  pan  of  another  province,  known  both 
officially  and  in  historical  and  geographical  works,  and  in  com- 
mon language,  in  Spain,  France,  and  America,  under  the 
name  of  West  Florida.  2d.  li  is,  Louisiana  '  with  the  same 
extent  that  ii  now  has  in  the  hands  of  Spain,'  and  conse- 
quently bounded  on  the  east  by  tlie  rivers  Mississippi,  and  Iber- 
viJIc,  and  the  lakes  Maurepas  and  Ponchartrain.  3d.  It  is  to 
be  ceded  back  witli  the  same  extort '  that  it  had  when  France 
possessed  it.'  What  more  obvious  meaning  can  be  given  to 
this  clause,  than  that  it  was  to  be  ceded  back  with  the  same 
esient  tlial  it  had  when  France  ceded  it.**  But  grant  that  this 
construction  will  admit  of  doubt,  it  has  been  seen  that  France 
never  possessed,  by  a  clear  title,  any  thing  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  that  what  she  claimed  beyond  tliis  river  always  was 
disputed,  and  when  the  boundary  was  settled,  the  whole  east 
bank  of  the  river  was  given  to  her  adversary,  expressly  on  die 
ground  of  a  previous  right,  and  not  as  a  cession  of  a  purchased 
or  conquered  country  ;  that  France  po^essed  Louisiana,  actu- 
ally bounded  by  the  Mississippi,  from  the  year  17Ca  to  I7IJU ; 
and  finally  that  the  king  of  France,  when  he  informed  the 
governor  of  Louisiima  of  tlie  cession  to  Spain,  told  him  that 
he  had  ceded  '  without  any  exceptions  the  whole  country 
known  by  tlie  name  of  Louisiana.'  It  cannot  be  pretended 
thai  tlie  words  used  in  llie  treaty  of  Ildephonso,  '  witli  the  ex- 
tent thai  it  had  when  France  possessed  it,'  are  of  more  esten- 
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sive  import  than  the  words  of  the  king  of  France  immediately 
after  the  treaty  of  1763,  '  the  whole  country  known  by  the 
name  of  Louisiana,  without  any  exceptions ;'  yet  it  is  perfectly 
well  known  that  the  latter  description  was  meant  to  apply  only 
to  Louisiana,  as  it  was  bounded  east  by  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Iberville.  The  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  this  part  of  the 
description  was  not  intended  to  enlarge  the  actual  province  of 
(iouisiana.  4th.  It  is  ceded  back  to  France  ^  such  as  it  ought 
to  be  after  the  treaties  subsequently  entered  into  between 
Spain  and  other  states.'  And  what  ought  it  to  be  subsequently 
to  the  treaties  alluded  to  f  Had  Spam  made  any  treaties  by 
which  she  engaged  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  Louisiana  f 
No  ;  but  she  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  by 
which  she  had  acquired  East  and  West  Florida,  and  it  is  con- 
tended that  this  is  the  treaty  alluded  to.  But  with  what  propriety 
is  it  argued,  that  what  West  Florida  obtained  from  Great  Britain 
^  the  name  of  West  Florida,  and  retained  by  the  name  of  West 
Florida,  ought  to  become  a  part  of  Louisiana,  when  there  is 
no  engagement  in  that  treaty,  or  in  any  other  document,  to 
annex  it  to  Louisiana?  But  on  the  other  hand  Spain  had 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  another  power,  viz.  with  the  United 
States,  restraining  the  limits  of  Louisiana,  and  subjecting  that 
province  to  certain  territorial  engagements.  It  is  these  engage- 
ments which  France  ought  to  have  assumed  in  obtaining  the 
retrocession  of  Louisiana,  and  it  is  these  which  we  contend  these 
words  of  the  treaty  actually  embrace.  By  virtue  of  this  clause, 
France  received  Louisiana  subject  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  1795,  not  only  in  relation  to  the  eastern  boundary, 
but  in  relation  to  the  right  of  deposit,  and  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi.  We  avoid,  for  various  reasons,  going  into 
any  examination  of  the  negotiations  for  the  cession  of  Lou- 
isiana and  Florida,  between  France  and  Spain,  and  between 
France  and  the  United  States,  and  also  of  the  negotiations 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain  in  relation  to  the  dis- 
puted boundary.  But  before  closing  what  we  have  to  say  on 
this  topic,  we  will  quote  a  passage  from  a  state  paper  of  very 
high  authority,  in  support  of  the  interpretation  which  we  have 
given  of  the  Louisiana  treaty. 

In  the  year  1804,  Mr  Monroe,  then  our  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  the  court  of  Spain,  while  on  his  way  to  Mad- 
rid, with  instructions  to  open  a  negotiation  for  tlie  settle- 
ment of  the  disputed  boundary,  and  also  ibr  the  purchi 


of  Florida,  anri  Mr  Liv'mgslon,  our  minislcr  plcnipotenriniy 
in  France,  addressed  letters  to  Mr  Talleyrand,  soliciting  of 
the  emjieror  of  France,  at  that  lime  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  with  this  country,  his  good  offices  witJi  the  king  of 
Spain,  in  accomplishing  tlie  ohjecls  of  the  negotiation.  They 
also  laid  before  Mr  Talleyrand  the  translalion  of  a  memoir  on 
the  limits  of  Louisiana,  which  had  been  sent  to  them  by  ibe 
Secretary  of  Slate.  The  application  of  Mr  Monroe  was  an- 
swered by  Mr  Talleyrand  in  an  official  note,  dated  December 
21st,  1804,  from  which  the  following  passage  is  extracted. 

'  Among  the  observations  made  on  this  subject  by  Messra  Liv- 
ingston and  Monroe,  hia  imperial  majesty  has  been  obliged  to  <>;ive 
particular  attention  to  those  bearing  on  tlie  discussions,  of  which 
the  object  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  French  government.  He 
has  perceived,  that  he  could  not  be  a  stranger  In  the  examination 
of  these  discussions,  since  they  grow  out  of  the  treaty  by  which 
Prance  lias  ceded  Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  and  ms  majesty 
has  thought  that  an  explanation,  made  with  that  fidelity  whicli 
characterizes  him,  on  the  eastern  boundaries  of  the  ceded  terri- 
tory, would  put  an  end  to  the  dift'erences  to  which  tlie  cession  has 

*  France,  in  giving  up  I^ouisiana  to  (he  United  States,  trans- 
ferred to  them  all  the  right  over  tliat  colony  whicli  she  ha<l  ac- 
quired from  Spain.  She  could  not,  nor  did  she  wish  to  cede  any 
other,  and  that  no  room  might  be  left  for  doubt  in  this  respect, 
shp  repeated  in  her  treaty  rf  30th  of  Apiil,  1803,  the  literal  ex- 
pressions of  the  treaty  ol  St  Ildephonso,  by  which  she  liad  actjuir- 
ed  that  colony  two  years  before. 

*  Now  it  was  stipulated  in  her  treaty  of  the  year  1801,  that  the 
Kcquisition  ot  Louisiana  by  France  was  a  nrtroixssion  :  that  is  lo 
Bay,  that  Spain  restored  to  France  what  she  had  received  from  her 
in  ]7&it.  At  that  period,  she  had  received  the  territory  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Mississippi,  the  river  Iberville,  the  lakes  Mau- 
repas  and  Ponchartrain.  fhe  same  day  France  ceded  to  Kog- 
land,  by  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  all  the  territory  to  the  cast- 
ward.  Of  this,  Spain  hud  received  no  part,  and  could,  therefore, 
give  back  none  to  France. 

'All  the  territory  lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  river  Iberville,  and  south  of  the  thirty -second  degree  ot  north 
latitude,  bears  the  name  of  Florida-  It  has  been  constantly  desig- 
nated in  that  way,  during  the  time  that  Spain  held  it;  it  bears  the 
same  name  in  tlie  treaty  of  limits  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States,  and  in  difterenl  notes  of  Mr  Livingston,  of  a  later  date 
than  the  treaty  of  retrocession,  in  which  the  name  vf  Louisiana  is 
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given  to  Ihe  territory  on  the  west  side  of  Oie  MissiSBippi ;  of  Flo- 
rida, to  that  on  tiie  east  (tide  of  it. 

'  According  to  this  desijiRatiDn.  thus  consecrated  by  time,  and 
eren  prior  to  the  period  when  Spain  began  to  posses  the  whole 
territory  between  tlte  d I st  decree,  the  Miasissippi  and  llie  sea, 
this  coontry  ought,  in  good  faith  and  justict^,  to  be  dl.stinguished 
from  Louisiana. 

'  Your  excellency  knows,  that  before  the  preliminaries  of  1762, 
confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  1763,  the  French  nossessions,  situated 
near  the  Mississippi,  extended  as  far  from  tne  ea^t  of  this  river 
towards  the  Ohio  and  the  Illinois,  as  in  the  quartere  of  the  Mobile  } 
and  you  must  think  it  as  unnatural,  after  all  the  clmoEfS  of  sove- 
reignty which  that  part  of  America  has  under^ne,  to  ^ve  the 
name  of  Louisiana  to  the  district  of  Mobile,  as  to  the  territory 
more  to  the  north  on  the  same  bank  of  the  river,  which  formerly 
belong d  to  France. 

•  These  observations,  sir,  will  be  sufficient  to  dispel  every  kind 
«f  doubt  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  retrocession  made  by 
Spain  to  France,  in  the  month  nf  Vendemaire,  An.  ix.  It  was 
under  this  impression  that  the  French  and  Spanish  plenipotentia- 
ries negotiated,  and  it  was  under  this  impression  that  I  have  since 
had  occasion  to  sive  the  necessary  explanations  when  a  project 
was  formed  to  take  possession  of  it.  I  have  laid  before  his  im- 
perial majesty  the  negotiations  of  Madrid,  which  preceded  the 
treaty  of  ISOl,  and  his  majesty  is  cunviiiced,  that  during  the 
whole  course  of  these  negotiations  the  Spanish  government  has 
constantly  refused  to  cede  any  part  of  the  Flondas,  even  from 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Mobile. 

'  His  impenal  majesty  has,  moreover,  authorized  me  to  declai* 
to  you,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  \i.  General  Beuruon- 
ville  was  charged  to  open  a  new  negotiation  with  Spain  for  the 
acnuiaition  of  the  Floridas.  This  project,  which  has  not  been 
followed  by  any  treaty,  is  an  evident  proof  tliat  France  had  not 
acquired  by  the  treaty,  retroceding  Louisiana,  the  counti'y  east 
of  the  Mississippi.* 

There  are  other  circumstances  lending  farther  to  illustrate 
the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  this  topic,  which  we  for- 
bear to  enumerate;  having  already  protracted  this  pan  of  nur 
article  to  a  much  greater  lengdi  than  we  had  intended.  We 
have  ilioughi  die  question,  notwithstanding  the  settlement  of 
the  controversy  between  our  goveniment  and  that  of  SpaiDf 
still  deserving  of  great  consideration.  It  will  probably  be- 
come a  question  of  considerable  inlercsi  in  a  pecuniary  view,  to 
many  of  our  citizens,  as  it  is  already  to  Spanish  claimants  a( 
lands  in  the  debatable  lemtory.    By  the  Spanish  treaty,  ibo 
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amount  of  claims  on  Spam  for  which  our  citizens  get  an  iu- 
deimiil}',  is  charged  witii  uiierest  upon  the  sales  of  lands  in 
Florida.  As  there  is  litUe  probahility  tliat  the  proceeds  of 
sales  of  lands  in  Florida  will  ever  be  sufficient  to  cover  the 
annual  inteiesl  of  llie  stock  proposed  to  be  created,  it  maj 
be  of  some  consequence  to  the  holders  of  tiiis  stock,  that 
the  part  of  Florida  already  annexed  to  the  stales  of  Mississippi 
and  Alabama  should  be  considered  as  included  in  die  pledge 
of  lauds  for  its  redemption,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  inter- 
est, 

We  return  after  this  long  digression,  to  eomplele  the  brief 
sketch  which  we  have  undertaken  to  give  ol  the  principal 
events  in  the  history  of  Florida.  Menendcz,  llie  Spanish 
governor,  rebuilt  the  fort  of  St  Mattbeo,  after  it  was  destroyed 
by  De  Goiirgues,  and  continued  for  some  time  in  tlie  com- 
mand of  tliiU  place,  and  of  St  Augustine.  There  was  less 
of  eclat  however  in  the  sequel  of  his  administration,  than  in  iis 
commeacement.  We  have  already  mentioned  tliat  he  never 
(iilGlled  the  condiuon  of  his  appointment,  viz.  tliat  he  should 
furnish  an  accurate  chart  of  die  coast  of  Florida.  No  survey 
of  this  coast  was  ever  made  by  tlie  Spaniards,  though  diey 
have  been  in  possession  of  it  for  die  space  of  two  centuries. 
A  variety  of  nautical  observations  were  made  by  Gonzales 
Carranza,  about  the  year  1716,  hut  they  remained  in  manu- 
script until  they  were  pubUshed  in  London  in  1740.  In  1755, 
Thomas  Lopez  and  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  published  a  marine  chart 
of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  isles  of  America,  but  the  coast 
of  Florida  is  very  inaccurately  laid  down  upon  it.  After 
Florida  came  into  die  possession  of  Great  Britain,  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  sent  out  Mr  George  Gauld 
to  make  a  thorough  survey  of  the  whole  coast.  He  was  employ- 
ed in  surveyi^  Uie  coasts  and  harbours  of  West  Florida,  and  the 
westcoBst  of  East  Florida  from  the  summer  of  1764,  to  tlicycar 
1781,  when  he  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards,  in  their 
invasion  of  Florida.  These  surveys  were  not  published  until 
the  year  1790,  after  the  death  of  Mr  Gauld."  Mr  Ellicott, 
speaking  of  the  navigation  of  this  coast,  says,  '  Mr  Gauld's 
surveys  of  die  Dry  Tortugas  and  tiie  Florida  reef  and  keys, 
easterly  to  Key  Largo,  made  by  direction  of  the  Board  ol 
Admiralty  of  Great  Britain,  may  jusUy  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  valuable  works  of  the  kind  extant. 'f     Much  re- 
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mains  lo  lie  done  (ty  our  own  government  in  improving  the 
chails  of  this  dangerous  coast. 

It  docs  not  appear  precisely  at  wliat  time  Mcncndez  left 
liis  government  of  Florida,  but  we  find  liim  mentioned  by 
Grotius,  as  unsuccessfully  employed  in  1 575  in  anolher  service, 
and  as  infamous  among  lits  own  countrymen  for  his  treachery 
and  cruelty  in  Florida.  In  consequence  of  his  failure  in  the 
expedition  here  alluded  to,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  His 
nephew,  Don  Pedro  Menendez  Marquez,  tlie  same  person 
wlio  was  admiral  of  his  fleet,  on  his  first  Florida  expedition, 
sueeccdcd  hiin  as  governor  of  the  province,  and  we  find  him 
in  tile  office  in  the  year  1686.  This  shows  the  inaccuracy  of 
Mr  Brack  en  ridge's  statement,  that  about  the  time  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  De  Gourgues,  St  Augustine  and  all  Florida  were 
abandoned  by  the  Spaniards,*  In  llie  year  last  named.  Sir 
Francis  Drake  relurnmg  with  his  fleet  to  England,  after  a 
successful  cruise,  in  the  course  of  wliich  he  had  captured  and 
burned  the  principal  town  of  St  Jago,  one  of  tlie  Cape  de  Verd 
islands,  levied  a  contribution  of  35,000  ducats  on  the  town 
of  St  Domingo,  and  a  sum  of  1 10,000  ducats  on  Carthagena, 
after  having  burned  a  jiari  of  tlie  town  ; — coasting  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  Florida,  accidentally  discovered  a  beacon, 
which  he  thought  indicated  that  some  Spanish  setOement  was 
near.  No  person  on  board  of  his  fleet  had  any  acquaintance 
witli  the  coast,  but  he  landed  witli  part  of  his  troops,  and 
marching  a  little  distance  up  the  river,  discovered  a  fort  and 
a  town  three  miles  distant.  The  Spaniards  on  seeing  him 
approach,  after  firing  a  few  guns,  abandoned  ilie  fort  with 
E;reat  precipitation,  leaving  behind  fourteen  pieces  of  brass 
ordnance,  and  a.  chest  containing  £2000  sterling  in  silver. 
The  garrison  consisted  of  150  men.  The  next  day,  after  a 
slight  opposition,  he  entered  the  town,  which  he  found  was 
called  Si  Augustine,  and  tliat  it  was,  with  anotlier  post  on  the 
St  John's,  under  tlie  command  of  Don  Pedro  Menendez  Mar- 
quez. The  valiant  admiral  was  one  of  the  first  among  the 
Spaniards,  to  seek  safety  by  flight.  Drake  learning  tliat  there 
was  anotlier  fort  at  St  Mattheo,  with  a  garrison  of  150  men, 
at  first  resolved  on  ailackiog  it ;  but  on  considering  the  hazard 
be  should  run,  from  a  want  of  knowledge  of  tlie  coast,  he 
changed  his  purpose  and  proceeded  to  Virginia,   and  after 
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taking  offllie  infant  colony  there,  returned  to  Englond.  Hume, 
speakijig  of  this  adventure,  says  '  lliey  burned  St  Anthony 
and  Si  Helen,  two  towns  on  the  coast  of  Florida.'*  There 
was  no  such  toivn  as  either.  He  plundered  and  burned  St 
Augustine,  but  for  the  reason  above  mentioned,  did  not  visit 
the  only  other  town  in  Florida,  distant  twelve  leagues  towards 
cape  St  Hclens.f 

After  die  date  of  this  adventure  we  hear  little  of  Florida  for 
many  years,  De  Laet  in  16^3,  and  Sanson  in  1062,  describe 
St  Auguslinc  and  Si  Matthco  as  tho  only  Spanish  selilenients  in 
Florida,  and  ilie  former  as  the  most  considerable.  In  1665 
Capt.  Davis,  admiral  of  a  squadron  of  pirates,  landed  near  St 
Auguslinc  and  marched  directly  to  the  town,  which  he  took 
possession  of  and  plundered,  without  ibe  slightest  opposition 
from  a  garrison  of  two  hundred  men  in  the  fort.  The  fort  at 
this  lime  consisted  of  *  an  octagon  defended  by  round  towers.' 

In  tiieyear  1606  the  Spaniards,  under  Arriola,  established  a 
colony  at  Pensacola,  where  they  erected  a  fori,  called  Fort 
Charles,  a  church,  and  several  nouses.  They  maintained  a 
small  garrison  here  for  several  years.  About  the  same  time 
probably  they  established  themselves  at  Si  Marks, 

In  Uie  year  1702  Col.  Moore,  governor  of  Carolina,  proeur- 
cd  an  act  of  assembly  to  be  passed,  autliorizing  an  expedition 
against  Florida.  It  is  asserted  by  a  historian  of  that  time,  that 
the  (rue  design  of  the  expedition  '  was  no  oilier  than  catching 
and  making  slaves  of  Indians,  for  private  advantage. 'f  This 
however  does  not  appear  to  be  entitled  to  much  credit,  as 
there  was  another  and  more  honorable  raoiive  for  the  under- 
taking. Two  thousand  pounds  were  raised  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses, and  six  hundred  clnglish  troops,  and  an  equal  number 
of  friendly  Indians  were  enlisted,  A  part  of  the  expedhioii 
under  Col.  Daniel,  a  brave  officer,  sailed  for  the  Si  John's,  there 
landed  and  took  possession  of  two  small  Spanish  settlements, 
and  proceeded  tlience  by  land  to  St  Augustine,  and  entered  the 
town  without  opposition.  The  lohabitants  had  retired  with 
their  most  valuable  effects  into  the  castle,  and  were  prepared 
for  a  siege.  Gov.  Moore,  arriving  die  next  day  with  the  fleet, 
landed  and  entrenched  himselfbefore  the  town.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  despatch  Col.  Daniel  to  Jamaica  to  procure  mor- 
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tars  and  bombs  for  carrying  on  the  siege,  and  in  the  mean 
time  two  Spanish  ships  of  war  of  twenty  two  and  sixteen  guns 
appearing  off  the  harbour,  and  being  mistaken  for  ships  of  a  very 
large  size.  Gov.  Moore  hastily  raised  the  siege,  and  retreated 
over  land  to  Charleston,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles 
through  the  wilderness.  The  fleet  was  abandoned  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  Col.  Daniel  on  his  return  from  Jamaica  came 
near  being  taken  prisoner.  The  Spanish  garrison  did  not  ex- 
ceed two  hundred  men.  By  this  expedition  the  province  of 
Carolina  incurred  a  debt  of  six  thousand  pounds,  and  the  fail- 
ure of  the  enterprise  caused  great  discontent.  To  wipe  off 
the  ignominy  of  this  failure,  another  expedition  was  soon  un- 
dertaken against  the  Apalachian  Indians,  which  was  attended 
with  better  success.  The  governor,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
militia  and  friendly  Indians,  entered  their  territory,  and  laid 
several  of  their  towns  in  ashes. 

Charlevoix,  the  celebrated  traveller,  while  on  his  return  from 
Louisiana  to  France  in  April  1722,  was  shipwrecked  on  the 
Martyrs,  and  witli  great  difficulty  escaped  the  usual  fate  of 
those  who  fall  on  these  dangerous  shoals.  He  succeeded,  after 
severe  hardships,  in  getting  into  St  Marks.  He  relates  that  the 
Spaniards  had  formerly  had  a  considerable  establishment  there, 
but  that  in  the  year  1704  it  was  attacked  by  the  English  from 
Carolina,  and  a  large  party  of  Indians — taken,  and  destroyed ; 
that  at  that  time  the  garrison,  which  had  previously  been 
much  larger,  consisted  of  only  thirty-two  men  ;  and  that  of 
tliis  number  seventeen  were  burned  by  the  Indians.  At  the 
time  of  his  visit,  the  Apalachy  Indians,  who  had  formerly  been 
masters  of  an  extensive  country,  were  reduced  to  almost 
nothing.  The  forests  and  prairies  were  full  of  cattle  and  hors- 
es, which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  and  had  been 
permitted  to  multiply.  The  Spaniards  then  talked  of  re- 
establishing St  Marks  on  a  more  respectable  scale.  It  was  a 
dependency  on  St  Augustine,  from  which  it  was  distant  by 
land  eighty  leagues. 

The  traveller  proceeded  thence  to  St  Joseph,  on  the  bay  of 
that  name,  distant  in  the  direction  of  Pensacola,  about  thir^ 
leagues.  This  was  at  that  time  a  very  considerable  place. 
There  was  a  fort  well  supplied  with  artillery,  and  with  a  nu- 
merous garrison.  There  were  several  officers,  most  of  whom 
had  their  families  with  them.  The  houses  were  neat,  conven- 
ient, and  well  furnished*    But  be  remai;ks  of  this  pcNS^  which 
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has  been  long  since  entirely  deserted, '  I  do  not  believe  tbere 
is  a  place  in  ihe  world  where  one  oiiglii  less  to  expect  to  find 
men,  especially  Europeans,  than  at  St  Josepli.  The  situation 
of  the  bay,  its  coast,  its  soil,  every  thing  that  surrounds  it,  is 
such  thai  one  cannot  comprehend  the  reason  which  should  in- 
duce the  Spaniards  to  establish  themselves  there ;  a  flat  coast, 
exposed  to  every  wind  ;  a  barren  sand,  a  forlorn  countrj-  that 
can  have  no  kind  of  commerce,'  fcc.  The  motive  of  the 
Spaniards  m  retaining  possession  of  this  unpropitious  spot  was 
10  keep  ibe  French  from  it.  The  French  had  previously  at- 
tempted to  plant  themselves  there,  hut  had  been  driven  away 
by  force,  before  they  had  learned  that  the  place  was  unfit  for 
habitation. 

In  1716  a  number  of  West  India  traders  fitted  out  from 
Jamaica  a  squadron  of  four  vessels,  and  placed  iliem  under  the 
command  of  Henry  Jennings,  for  the  purpose  of  making  re- 
prisals on  the  Spaniards  for  the  losses  tfiey  had  sustained  from 
\he'tTgvartU  de  totea,  which  had,  under  variouspretences,  de- 
tained and  confiscated  many  of  their  vessels.  They  sailed  for 
the  Martyrs,  and  there  found  the  Spaniards  engaged  in  recov- 
ering a  part  of  the  treasure  which  had  been  lost  two  years  be- 
fore in  die  wreck  of  the  Plate  fleet,  on  its  voyage  to  Europe. 
The  liide  fleet  came  to  anchor  and  suddenly  landed  three  hun- 
dred men,  who  attacked  and  dispersed  the  Spanish  guard, 
and  seized  350,000  pieces  of  eight,  that  had  been  recovered 
by  the  divers,  and  were  deposited  on  shore.  With  this  money 
they  returned  safely  lo  Jamaica. 

In  May  1719  Pensacola  was  suddenly  atCacked  by  four  hun- 
dred French  troops  from  Louisiana,  and  eight  hundred  In- 
dians. The  garrison,  which  consisted  of  only  a  hundred  and 
fifty  Spanish  troops,  surrendered  on  condition  of  being  con- 
veyed with  their  baggage  to  Havana.  The  French  ships  which 
were  sent  to  Havana,  in  execution  of  this  agreement,  were 
met,  attacked,  and  captured  near  their  port  of  destination  by 
a  fleet,  t^hich  had  just  sailed  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  hos- 
tile visit  to  Carolina.  The  Spanish  fleet  returned  to  Havana 
with  these  prizes,  and  its  destination  being  changed,  was  imme- 
diately sent  with  this  reinforcement  to  repossess  the  town  of 
Pensacola,  They  arrived  in  August  before  Pensacola,  having 
a  force  of  eighteen  hundred  men,  six  hundred  of  whom  wero 
regular  troops.  The  French  garrison  was  obliged  to  surren- 
<ler  as  prisoners  of  war.     Li  September  the  French  again  ap- 
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peared  ca  ie  iLao*  wiih  six  lar^e  ships  full  of  troops,  and  the 
lDuiulI:^  :p.\->;ci: ::  by  iini:.  The  ships  attacked  and  battered 
dowu  1  stccijviea  r'on  which  had  been  built  on  tlie  point  of 
die  ifrianc  >(  Kosu  and  defeated  the  Spanish  fleet  after  an  ob- 
stiimte  rt>,srj:ioe  of  iwo  hours  and  a  half.  The  garrison  of 
lih?  ^- vut  :"oit  Lien  surrendered,  beins;  apprehensive  of  tlie  re- 
:iuit  -»4  111  dsc>auLw  from  so  powerful  a  force,  consisting  in  great 
|Wi*i  of  Uioians,  The  French  contuuied  to  keep  possession  of 
die  i?iucvr  until  the  jH?aco  in  1722,  when  it  was  restored  by 
ire*d:y  lo  uie  S^vsuiiards.  They  soon  after  transferred  to  it  tlie 
jpiTTT^^cu  oiui  iuhabiianis  of  St  Joseph,  and  endeavoured  to 
leucer  it  ;i  place  of  some  importance.  While  it  remained  in 
Ae  ad:!vi5  of  the  French  it  was  visited  by  Charlevoix.  In 
Ar:!<T'.bu:i  his  voyage  from  Pensacola  to  Louisiana  he  says, 
•"•t  l^ft  on  the  right  the  Rio  de  los  Perdidos,  a  river  celebrat- 
«u  bj  ti"^"  shipwreck  of  a  Spanish  ship,  the  loss  of  which,  with 
her  wholo  crvw,  gave  rise  to  this  name.'  In  1726  a  small  town 
«;!;<  S.:lI:  on  the  west  side  of  Rosa  island,  near  the  present  fort, 
Ctt  vJv  baj  of  Pensacola.  In  1754  the  town  was  removed  to  tlie 
y^v  ^Itvro  it  now  stands.  After  the  English  took  possession 
^*  •..><  prvnince,  a  full  examination  was  made,  with  a  view  of 
«iO^:vfcUrmg  die  best  situation  in  the  bay  for  the  town,  and  the 
Hf^t<<ti  site  being  preferred,  the  town  was  regularly  laid  out. 
V'>^*'**  i»  the  year  1765.  The  town  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
4M«i  K'^:^  parallel  to  the  beach.  It  is  a  mile  in  lengdi,  and  a 
^«tov<tfi  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  is  partly  surrounded  by  t^vo 
>«wM,s^  which  rise  under  Gage  hill,  and  discharge  tliemselves 
^NM'  *5  c;iih  extremity  of  tlie  town.  The  soil  is  sandy,  but  with 
|«\''ivr  Attention  gardens  are  made  to  produce  a  great  plenty  of 
\civt*Wos,  and  oranges,  figs,  and  peaches  are  raised  here 
iiu  jvrtivtion. 

ti  IT 40  Florida  was  invaded  by  a  force,  consisting  of  more 
ih^ist  t\^o  thousand  men,  raised  by  great  exertions  and  at  great 
*\iv!»*i'  in  lioorgia,  the  two  Carolinas,  and  Virginia,  and  led  by 
iW«-  iHlothorpe,  assisted  by  a  small  squadron  of  British  ships 
o*  ^*r.  This  expedition,  which  it  had  been  confidendy  ex- 
iKV<v\l  xwHild  crush  the  Spanish  power  in  Florida,  though  ap- 
M- v^^^N  vvnductod  with  skill  and  spirit  on  the  part  of  tlie  com- 
M^tlt^-^^  oi^uvr,  entirely  failed.  Two  years  afterwards,  Geor- 
^Mk  •■  •V-  turn,  was  invaded  by  a  still  larger  force  fitted  out 
d^t  H^^«:na  Aod  St  Augustine,  but  tliis  expedition  of  the  Span- 
'«v^  MV^v^  equally  unsuccessful  with  tliat,  with  which  they 
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themselves  had  been  ihrcotencd.  Tliey  cniereO  tlie  Alalama- 
ha,  and  after  landing  their  troops,  and  menacing  the  town  of 
Frederica,  they  were  so  efFectually  resisted  by  Gen.  Ogle- 
thorpe, that  they  reerabarked  witii  great  prectpituiion,  leaving 
behind  them  a  part  of  iheir  artillery  and  military  stores.  The 
details  of  these  Hvo  enterprises  are  familiar  to  every  roader  of 
American  history, 

Florida,  when  ii  was  ceded  lo  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of 
1763,  contained  altout  three  thousand  iahabllanls ;  but  these, 
on  its  transfer  to  its  new  owners,  all  retired  to  the  island  of 
Cuba;  so  that  Great  Britain  actjutred,  strtckly  speaking, noth- 
ing but  a  desert.  The  value  of  this  desert  they  greatly  over- 
rated, and  high  expectations  were  entertained  of  rendering  it 
a  flourishing  and  productive  colony.  Great  efforts  were  made 
for  this  object.  Considerable  grants  were  made  by  the  govern- 
ment to  encourage  the  settlement  and  cultivation  of  the  coun- 
try, and  severaJ  attempts  were  made  by  private  companies  to 
establish  plantations  here. 

Ill  1765,  Gov.  Brown  led  to  Florida  sixty-nine  French  pro- 
testants,  skiUeri  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  of  silk.  Ho 
carried  out  also  carpenters,  coopers,  forgemen,  tanners,  and 
otlier  artizans,  to  die  number  of  two  hundred  and  nine  per- 
sons. All  tliese  persons  were  supported  ami  put  in  posses- 
sion of  tracts  of  land  of  various  extent,  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  governmenL  They  planted,  in  different  parts  of  the 
colony,  rice,  tobacco,  jalap,  and  indigo.  The  government 
also  gave  encouragement  to  llie  inhabitants  of  the  bay  of  Hon- 
duras to  form  an  establishment  her^.  In  1769  alone,  parlia- 
ment granted  more  than  nine  thousand  pounds  for  objects  of 
this  nature. 

In  1767,  Dr  Trumbull  and  a  company  of  gentlemen,  en- 
couraged by  some  promises  of  aid  from  the  British  ministry, 
established  a  colonv,  called  New  Smyrna,  at  Uie  mouth  of 
Musqutto  river.  They  transported  ihilher,  from  the  island  of 
Minorca,  thirteen  hundred  and  forty  colonists,  principally 
Greeks,  &nd  llie  rest  Italians  and  Germans.  They  consisted 
of  whole  families,  and  the  greater  part  were  tranaponed  at 
once,  in  eight  large  ships.  They  had  an  unpleasant  voyage, 
and  it  is  said  that  although  many  died,  so  many  were  born  on 
the  passage,  that  a  greater  number  landed  In  Florida  than  em- 
barked in  Europe.  They  were  furnished  with  every  tiling 
necessary    to    begin    their    settlement,     by    the    propriators ; 
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were  provided  gratuitously  with  land,  and  were  required  to 
pay  in  labor  for  the  other  advances  made  them,  according  to 
indentures  executed  before  their  emigration.  They  cultivated 
corn,  indigo,  the  olive  and  the  vine.  They  had  no  slaves.  In 
1776  they  had  cleared  twenty-three  hundred  acres  of  land,  were 
provided  witli  a  good  stock  of  domestic  animals,  had  raised 
produce  enough  for  their  own  consumption,  and  had  exported 
sixty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  of  indigo.  The 
capital  advanced  by  tlie  company  was  £30,000  sterling.  But 
the  settlers  became  dissatisfied,  altercations  arose  between 
them  and  the  proprietors,  and  finally  the  establishment  was 
entirely  broken  up.  The  settlers  principally  removed  to  the 
capital. 

The  length  to  which  tliis  article  is  already  protracted  will 
not  admit  of  our  tracing  the  history  of  the  Floridas  under  the 
British  administration,  nor  after  its  retrocession  to  Spain.  A 
review  of  this  portion  of  their  history  is  the  less  necessary,  as 
the  work  of  Mr  Forbes  furnishes  nearly  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired in  relation  to  the  most  interesting  portion  of  this  period. 
His  work  relates  principally  to  tlie  history  and  condition  of 
Florida,  and  more  particularly  of  East  Florida  while  it  was  a 
British  province,  and  furnishes,  either  from  his  personal  obser- 
vations, or  from  unpublished  documents,  much  valuable  infor- 
mation. We  regret  that  we  have  not  room  to  speak  of  the 
work  more  particularly.  In  that  part  which  relates  to  the  ear- 
ly history  of  tlie  country,  and  which  is  very  compendious, 
there  are  some  errors. 

Of  Mr  Darby's  book  wc  cannot  speak  with  so  much  com- 
mendation. It  is  principally  a  loose  compilation,  drawn  up 
with  the  air  of  precision,  but  without  that  accuracy  in  details 
which  can  command  confidence.  Take  for  example  the  fol- 
lowing geographical  description  on  the  first  page. 

'  This  country,  as  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  recent 
ratified  treaty  with  Spain,  has  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the  Baha- 
ma channel  to  the  east ;  Florida  or  Cuba  channel  south ;  the  gulf 
of  Mexico  west  or  south-west ;  Perdido  bay  and  river  west;  and 
Alabama  and  Georgia  to  the  north. 

SfUcs. 

'  Florida  has  an  exterior  limit  on  the  Atlantic  ocean,  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  St  Mary's  river  and  Cape  Sable  450 

*  Upon  the  gulf  of  Mexico  between  Cape  Sable  and  the  in- 
Jet  ot  Perdido       600 
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'  Interior  limits,  with  Alabama,  up  tlic  Perdido  and  to  the 
thirty-first  deeree  of  north  lalilude        -         -         -         -        40 

•Along  Alabama  and  north  latitude  tliirty-one  degrees  to 
tJie  ridit  bank  of  Chatahouchee  river       -         -         -         -      140 

"TKence  with  Georgia,  down  Cliatahoucliee,  to  tlie  junction 
of  tliat  stream  and  Flint  river  -         -         -         -         -40 

'Thence  to  the  source  of  St  Mary's  river  ■  140 

•Dowu  the  8t  Mary's  to  the  niouili       ....      80 

'  Having  an  entire  outline  uf  -        .        .        ,        ngo 

Passing  over  the  assumption,  lliat  tins  countrj',  as  ceded  by 
tlie  late  treaty,  is  bounded  on  tlie  (vest  by  Perdido  bay  and 
river,  it  may  be  observed,  thai  here  is  a  particular  statement  of 
ilie  extent  of  the  outline  of  the  country,  which  one  would 
naturally  suppose  must  be  founded  on  precise  infornialion. 
But  on  examination  it  will  be  found  to  be  only  a  rough  esti- 
mate, not  even  founded  on  tlie  best  information  that  niigiit  be 
obtained.  Of  the  maritime  border  we  are  not  aware  that  iliere 
has  been  any  admeasurement.  But  of  the  interior  limits,  ihe 
western  border,  which  is  here  stated  at  foity  miles,  measures 
on  Mr  Darby's  own  map  at  least  fifty  miles,  '  Along  Alaliama 
and  north  latitude  31'^  to  tlie  right  bank  of  the  Chatahouchee 
river,'  which  is  here  staled  at  a  hundred  and  forty  miles,  ac- 
cording Mr  EUicott's  official  survey  is  a  hundred  and  tliirly- 
four  miles.  '  Thence  witli  Georgia,  down  Chatahouchee 
nver,  to  ilie  junction  of  that  stream  and  Flint  river'  is  stated 
M  forty  miles.  Mr  EUicott's  survey  makes  it  twenty-five 
miles.  'Thence  to  llie  source  of  St  Mary's  river,'  slated  at 
a  hundred  and  forty  miles,  according  to  Mr  Elhcoit  is  a  hun- 
dred and  fifiy-seven  miles.  'Down  the  St  Mary's  to  the 
moutli'  is  stated  at  eighty  miles.  The  course  of  the  St  Ma- 
ry's, as  laid  down  in  Mr.  Elhcott's  maps,  if  measured  in  all  its 
windings,  is  at  least  ninety  mites. 

In  the  map  which  accompanies  tliis  volume,  the  peninsula  of 
East  Florida  is  laJd  down  nearly  half  a  degree  wider,  than  we 
lind  it  in  the  best  marine  charts.  The  author  has  also  made 
too  high  an  estimate  of  tlie  superficial  extent  of  this  country. 
But  we  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  a  minute  examination  of  the 
book.  We  cannot,  however,  forbear  remarking,  that  for  a 
work  under  the  assuming  title  of  «  memoir  on  the  ge.ogrnphy 
and  natural  and  dvU  history  of  Florida,  a  country  about 
which  so  much  has  been  written,  and  which  lias  beeji  tlie 
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theatre  of  so  many  interesting  events,  this  is  but  a  slight  and 
superficial  performance.  There  are  many  old  and  rare  books, 
which  contain  interesting  notices  of  tliis  country ;  and  a  me- 
moir on  its  natural  and  civil  history,  such  as  might  be  drawn 
up  from  these  ample  materials,  would  form  a  very  interesting 
work.  Many  of  these  works,  it  is  true,  are  not  often  met  with, 
and  for  this  reason  such  a  work  as  we  have  mentioned  would 
be  the  more  valuable.  Nearly  all  die  works  of  value  relating 
to  Florida,  as  well  as  to  every  other  part  of  America,  are  to 
be  found  in  tlie  hbrary  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  as  well  as  in 
the  Ebeling  library  at  Cambridge.  We  had  intended  to  annex  a 
list  of  the  choicest  books  relating  to  this  subject,  to  be  met  with 
in  these  collections ;  but  it  is  time  to  bring  this  article  to  a  close. 


Aet.  V. — American  Medical  Botany ;  being  a  collection  of 
the  native  Medicinal  Plants  of  the  United  States,  contain- 
ing their  botanical  history  and  chemical  analysis,  and  pro- 
perties  and  uses  in  medicine,  diet,  and  the  arts,  with  coloured 
engravings.  By  Jacob  Bigelow,  M.  D.  Rumford  Profcs^ 
sor  and  Lecturer  on  Meteria  Medica  and  Botany  in  Har- 
vard University.  Boston,  Cummings  &  Hilliard,  1817 — 
1821.     6  nos.  or  3  vols.  imp.  8vo, 

A  large  portion  of  this  work  has  been  before  the  public  long 
enough  to  have  been  duly  appreciated ;  and  several  notices  of 
it,  more  or  less  extended,  have  already  appeared  in  the  lite- 
rary and  scientific  journals  of  the  day.  We  have  not,  there- 
fore, made  it  the  subject  of  this  article,  in  the  expectation  of 
giving  any  wider  diffusion  to  the  high  reputation  of  the  author, 
than  tliat  which  the  well  known  character  of  his  writings  has 
already  gained  him  :  but  we  mean  to  consider  it,  in  a  botani- 
cal point  of  view  only,  for  the  single  purpose  of  ascertaining 
what  additions  it  has  made  to  the  science  of  natural  history. 
The  task  of  investigating  our  botany  has,  in  times  past,  been 
too  much  abandoned  to  the  zeal  and  curiosity  of  foreigners, 
and,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  while  we  ourselves  were 
devoted  to  the  more  profitable  employments  of  commerce  and 
agriculture,  a  Catesby,  a  Kalm,  a  Michaux,  or  a  Pursh  was 
reaping  a  harvest  of  fame  on  our  own  soil,  and  teaching  us  to 
admire  the  grandeur  of  our  own  majestic  forests  and  luxuriant 
savannalis.  But  now  that  botanical  science  is  flourishing  among 
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us  under  the  legitimate  auspices  of  Americans,  we  can  look 
back  upon  ils  pro|;ress  n-ithout  feeling  mortified  by  the  reU'os- 
pect,  wlien  we  find  it  cnltivatfid  not  only  by  Clayton,  Bartram 
and  Coldcii,  but  more  recently  by  Muhlenberg,  Banoo,  Bige- 
low,  Elliott  and  Nuttall. 

Ou  exmniuing  the  printed  sources,  from  which  a  knowledge 
of  our  botany  may  be  derived,  we  shall  perceive  ihem  to  be 
of  three  kinds  :  either  botanical  works  exclusively  devoted  to 
some  section  of  the  country,  hke  the  Floras  of  Gronovius  and 
Pursh;  or  roUeclioos  entering  into  more  entensive  publica- 
tions, such  as  the  Species  Plantnrum ;  or  detached  notices 
scattered  trough  periodical  journals,  elementary  treatises,  his- 
tories and  itineraries.  And,  although  several  autliors  bave 
professed  to  give  us  a  collection  of  the  plants  of  this  whole 
continent,  we  believe  that  hardly  a  single  vegetable  of  North 
America  has  been  described,  always  excepting  the  plants  of 
Mexico  and  Greenland,  which  cannot  be  indicated  growing 
spontaneously  withiu  the  present  enlarged  limits  of  the  United 
Stales.  The  few  plants  which  naturalists  have  collected  in 
Canada,  and  even  those  in  tiie  Banksian  Herbarium,  as  des- 
cribed by  Pursli,  which  were  brought  from  the  Nortli-west 
Coast,  from  Lubrador,  and  from  Hudson's  Bay,  we  think  may 
all  be  found  in  this  country.  And  for  this  reason  we  protest 
against  the  comprehensive  title,  which  several  modem  writers, 
Michaux,  Pursh  and  Nuttall,  have  seen  fit  to  assume  for  their 
works  :  considering  the  botanical  collections,  which  have 
appeared  under  the  name  of  North  American  plants,  to  be 
lightly  appropriated  to  the  slates  and  territories  of  our  repub- 
lic, stretching,  as  tliey  now  do,  from  the  lakes  to  tlie  gulf  of 
Mexico  in  one  direction,  and  in  the  other  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  ocean,  and  embracing  in  tiiese  boundaries  every 
conceivable  vaiiely  of  situation,  cliniHte  and  soiL  Having  pre- 
mised these  considerations,  we  propose,  in  the  first  place,  to 
take  a  brief  review  of  the  principal  botanical  works  thai  have 
been  published  relating  to  tlie  United  States,  and  next  to 
inquire  how  far  these  works  will  go  towards  aflbrding  us  the 
materials  for  a  perfect  history  of  our  plants, 

Alihotigh  every  navigator,  from  the  lime  that  Europeans 
first  became  acquainted  wlih  this  country,  was  struck  with 
the  richness  and  profusion  of  our  vegetable  productions, 
inH  although  sevci-al  plants,  stich  as  tlie  sassafras,  ginseng, 
tobacno  and  others,  soon  beeaine   imjioilant  objects  of  com- 
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mercial  enterprise,  we  find  little  scientific  attention  to  have 
been  paid  to  our  botany  at  a  very  early  period.  How  inter- 
esting our  scenery  appeared  to  Europeans  may  be  judged 
from  the  account  of  Gosnold,  the  first  who  explored  New 
England,  the  least  favored,  perhaps,  in  its  vegetable  aspect,  of 
any  part  of  the  United  States.  This  navigator  represents 
himself  to  have  been  utterly  astonished  at  the  rich  appearance 
of  the  country,  which  seemed  to  him  like  one  extensive  park 
planted  by  the  hand  of  nature,  where  he  saw  deer  wandering 
at  large  in  stately  forests,  and  innumerable  plants  blooming 
around  him  spontaneously,  which  were  highly  prized  and  cul- 
tured with  solicitude  in  England.  But  the  vague  and  cursory  no- 
tices of  our  vegetables  given  by  early  travellers  are  not  of  much 
use  to  the  botanist  at  tliis  time,  excepting  tliat  they  sometimes 
enable  him  to  establish,  what  might  otherwise  be  doubtful,  the 
birth-place  of  plants,  which  are  now  common  to  both  the  old 
and  new  worlds.  In  this  way,  for  instance,  we  know  tliat 
some  of  our  most  common  plants,  such  as  the  Chrysanthemum 
leucanthemum,  were  introduced  from  abroad ;  and  that 
others,  like  the  Pyrola  umbellata,  which  we  hear  of  as  a  medi- 
cine among  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country,  or  the 
Drosera  rotundifolia,  mentioned  by  Josselyn,  are  indigenous 
to  America  as  well  as  Europe. 

The  earliest  systematic  work  on  tlie  botany  of  this  portion 
of  America  is  by  Cornuti,  (often  incorrectly  called  Comutus)^ 
entitled  a  History  of  the  rlants  of  Canada,  a  small  quarto 
volume  in  Latin,  printed  at  Paris  in  1635,  containing  descrip- 
tions and  coarse  engravings  of  sixty  or  seventy  of  the  most  re- 
markable plants  found  in  New  France.  Cornuti  briefly  enu- 
merates the  medical  uses  and  botanical  characteristics  of  these 
few  plants,  and,  as  none  of  them  had  ever  before  been  de- 
scribed, the  book  once  attracted  so  much  notice  as  to  be  spoken 
of  with  respect  by  Haller  in  his  Bibliotheca  Botanica. 

Beside  what  is  contained  in  Cornuti,  some  information  with 
regard  to  our  botany  may  be  gleaned  from  several  other  col- 
lections published  in  the  same  century,  particularly  Gerard's 
Herbal,  Ray's  History  of  Plants,  Plukenet's  Almagestum, 
Amaltheum  and  Phytographia.  One  or  two  of  the  provincial 
histories  also  contain  such  botanical  intelligence,  as  their 
authors  could  gather  without  any  well  directed  views  of  science. 
The  most  complete  work  of  this  kind  is  Brickell's  Natural  His- 
tory of  North  Carolina,  printed  in  1737,  which  is  occasionally 
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quoted  by  Uie  younger  Michaux.  Cliarlevoix's  History  of 
New  Fiance,  published  in  1745,  may  be  inenlioned,  too,  as  af- 
fording a  few  curious  details,  with  not  inaccnmle  engravings, 
of  nearly  a  bundred  pliints  of  Canada  and  Louisiana.  But 
these  Itooks,  like  Josselyii's  Rarities  of  New  England,  are  al) 
too  superficial,  in  the  nature  of  their  information,  to  admit  of 
much  application  to  the  ends  of  modern  botany. 

Previously,  then,  to  the  revolution  effected  in  natural  science 
by  Linneus  and  liie  subsequent  zeal  displayed  by  philosophers 
in  exploring  different  countries  for  the  purpose  of  making 
scientific  discoveries,  the  only  valuable  work  on  the  botany  of 
this  country  is  Catesby's  Natural  History  of  Carolina,  Florida, 
and  the  B^ihama  islands.  And  it  is  observable  that,  as  the 
meridional  parts  of  America,  in  consequence  of  the  mildness 
of  their  climate  and  the  superior  richness  of  their  productions 
of  every  kind,  were  the  first  to  be  settled  by  Europeans,  so  the 
natural  history  of  those  tracts  of  the  new  world  was  quite  fa- 
miliar to  philosophers  much  earlier  than  that  of  the  more  nor- 
tlierly  sections  of  the  continent.  Hence  we  find  the  bulky 
folios  of  i'iso  on  the  natural  history  of  Brazil,  of  Plumierand 
Sloane  on  the  Islands,  and  of  Hernandez  on  Mexico,  to  have 
appeared,  when  extremely  lillle  was  known  of  the  same  sub- 
jects in  the  rest  of  America.  Hence  also  the  first  important 
work,  which  departs  from  the  limits  of  tropical  America, 
namely,  Catesby's  History,  does  but  just  step  out  of  those  lim- 
lu  into  the  nearest  regions  of  the  now  United  Stales.  Its 
author,  Mark  Catesby,  an  Engltsii  naturalist  of  some  credit, 
had  spent  seven  years  in  Virginia,  from  1712  to  1719,  chiefly 
employed  in  the  study  of  its  natural  history  ;  and  at  the  expir- 
ation of  that  period  returning  to  England,  he  was  prevailed 
upon,  »t  the  suggestion  of  his  patron,  Dr  Sherard,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  str  Hans  Sloane,  and 
odier  philosophers  of  the  lime,  to  undertake  another  voyage 
to  America,  with  the  express  design  of  collecting,  describing, 
and  delineating  its  most  remarkable  natural  produiiiuns.  The 
fruit  of  his  voyage  was  the  Natural  History  of  Carolina.  It 
Crst  appeared  in  numbers  between  1730  and  174^,  with 
splendid  colored  plates  etched  by  himself  from  hrs  own 
drawiuga  and  painted  under  his  immediate  inspection ;  a 
second  editiou  was  published  in  1754,  and  a  third  in  1771,  of 
which  both,  and  especially  the  last,  are  much  inferior  to  the 
Ariginal  imprcs^ioo.    The  work  contains  brief  descriptions,  id 
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French  and  English,  of  the  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  insects,  and 
plants  indigenous  to  the  regions  comprehended  in  its  plan  ; 
and,  beside  its  being  more  complete  than  any  thing  which  had 
gone  before  it,  the  elegance  of  its  figures  gave  it  high  celebrity 
at  the  time  of  its  publication,  and  still  retains  for  it  no  little  re- 
putation. But  two  unpardonable  faults,  both  attributable  to  the 
age  in  which  it  was  compiled,  detract  from  the  botanical  value 
of  Catesby's  Natural  History.  The  first  defect,  to  which  we 
allude,  is  the  total  absence  of  a  convenient  classification ;  and 
the  second,  which  is  a  consequence  of  the  first,  is  the  neglect, 
both  in  the  drawings  and  descriptions,  to  notice  the  minuter 
parts  of  the  fructification  and  inflorescence,  which  the  discov- 
eries of  Linnaeus  have  elevated  into  such  indispensable  im- 
portance in  every  work  on  systematic  botany.  Catesby's 
Herbarium  is  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  next  book  relating  to  our  plants  is  of  less  pretension 
than  Catesby's  History,  but  of  far  more  value  as  a  scientific 
work,  namely,  the  Flora  Virginica,  the  joint  production  of 
Clayton  and  Gronovius,  assisted  by  Linnsus  himself,  who  was 
in  Holland  at  the  time  it  was  written.  John  Clayton  emi- 
grated from  England  to  America  in  the  year  1705,  and 
resided  here  till  his  death  in  1771,  filling,  for  upwards  of 
half  a  century,  the  office  of  clerk  of  Gloucester  county  in 
Virginia.  During  a  long  life  of  eighty-eight  years  he  as- 
siduously cultivated  the  science  of  botany,  in  which  he  at- 
tained high  rank  through  his  communications  with  the  learned 
men  of  Europe.  In  addition  to  these  extensive  communica- 
tions which  he  made,  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  for  publi- 
cation a  large  botanical  work,  which  at  his  death  he  left  behind 
him  ready  for  the  press,  but  which  is  now  unhappily  lost,  hav- 
ing been  consumed,  together  with  the  building  in  which  it  was 
deposited,  in  the  early  part  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Among 
die  correspondents  oi  Clayton  was  John  Frederic  Gronovius, 
a  distinguished  naturalist  of  Leyden,  to  whom  Clayton  was  in 
the  habit  of  sending  dried  specimens  of  plants  with  copious 
and  accurate  descriptions.  Of  these  materials  Gronovius  com- 
posed the  Flora  Virginica,  first  printed  at  Leyden  in  1739, 
with  a  supplement  in  1743,  and  afterwards  consolidated  into 
a  single  volume  in  1762  under  the  superintendance  of  Lau- 
rence, the  son  of  John  Gronovius.  Clayton's  Herbarium,  at 
the  decease  of  tlie  younger  Gronovius,  was  purchased  by  sir 
Joseph  Banks,  in  whose  possession  it  was  ^Md  by  Pursh  in  the 
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compilation  of  his  Flora.  The  appearance  of  ihe  Flora  Vii- 
ginicii  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  era  ia  the  history  of  our  hot- 
any,  since  it  is  the  oldest  accurate  systematic  work  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  classification  of  LinuECUs,  altliough  it  had  yet  made 
little  progress  lit  Europe,  was  now  rapidly  risiug  into  notoriety 
in  the  north ;  and  tiic  adoption  of  it  in  the  Flora  Vtiginica, 
with  all  its  advantages  of  precision,  perspicuity,  deiinileness 
and  elegance,  imparted  to  tliis  work  a  value,  which  it  cannot 
lose  antil  the  sexual  system  ceases  to  be  studied.  In  1812 
the  eMet  Barton  designed  and  commenced  a  new  edition  of 
the  Flora  Virginica,  which,  howev  er,  his  numerous  occupations 
never  permitted  hira  to  accomplish. 

Here,  rather  than  in  any  other  place,  should  be  noticed  the 
labors  of  Linoxus  in  illustrating  die  botany  of  this  country ; 
but  he  is  so  completely  an  element  and  an  essential  portion  of 
Ihe  whole  science  of  botany  itself,  tliat,  although  he  was  in  no 
small  degree  attentive  to  our  plants,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  indicating  the  sources  irom  which  he  derived  his  infor- 
mation concerning  the  botany  of  the  United  States.  Next  to 
Clayton,  whose  Flora  Virginica  was  the  basis  of  Liunceus' 
account  of  our  plants,  his  most  useful  correspondent  was  tlie 
celebrated  John  Bariram,  esteemed  by  Linnseus  liie  best 
practical  bolanist  of  tlie  age  in  which  he  lived.  Barirain  was 
n  native  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  resided  until  his  death  in 
1777,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  attaining,  like  his  contempo- 
rary Clayton,  a  vigorous  old  age  in  the  diligent  cidlivaiion  of 
natural  science,  the  fruits  of  which  he  was  in  the  practice  of 
communicating  to  the  learned  in  Europe,  above  all  to  Lin- 
nxus.*  Another  valued  friend  of  Linnseus  was  the  respecta- 
ble historian  of  the  Five  Nations,  Cadwallader  Colden,  who 
sent  his  correspondent  an  enumeration  of  several  hundred 
American  plants  in  a  paper  publis]ied  among  the  Acta  Socie- 
tatis  Upsalicnsis.  A  fourth  American  correspondent  of  Lin- 
nxus  was  Dr  Adam  Kuhn,  who  went  to  study  under  the  great 
reformer  of  natural  science  himself  at  Upsal,  and  after  his  re- 
turn became  the  first  public  teacher  of  botany  in  our  country, 
being  appointed  professor  of  thai  branch  of  natural  history  in 
what  is  now  the  university  of  Pennsylvania.  Finally,  by  the 
recommendation  of  Linnseus,  professor  Kalm,  of  Abo,  made  a 

*  The  loni  nf  Bartram  inberiled  his  taste  for  the  itudr  of  natural  liis- 
ttuy.  One  of  them,  WlUiam,  it  well  known  by  hig  traWi  in  Citolins, 
Qeoriri>t  "id  the  Floridu. 
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voyage  to  America  between  tlie  years  1748  and  1751,  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  specimens  and  studying  natural  his- 
tory, of  which  voyage  he  afterwards  published  an  account  in  a 
respectable  book  of  Travels.      He  procured  Linnaeus  many 

Slants,  all  of  which,  marked  with  the  letter  K,  belong  to  the 
jinnsean  Herbarium,  now  in  the  hands  of  sir  James  £dward 
Smith.  By  these  means,  and  the  correspondence  of  other 
naturalists  in  America,  Linnaeus  became  master  of  nearly  a 
thousand  species  of  our  plants,  which  enter  largely  into  the 
composition  of  the  Systema  Vegetabiliura.  And  the  attention 
excited  by  tlie  writings  of  Linnaeus,  together  with  the  compar- 
tive  fulness  of  those  writings  in  botanical  collections,  may 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  chasm,  that  occurs  in  the  history  of 
our  botany  for  more  than  twenty  years  after  the  second  edition 
of  Gronovius  and  Clayton's  Flora  Virginica.  Perhaps  also  di© 
revolutionary  war,  which  deprived  us  of  the  treasure  which 
Clayton  had  spent  his  \\k  in  compiHng,  may  have  impeded  tho 
investigations  of  foreign  botanists  in  this  country,  until  after 
the  time  when  our  independence  was  acknowledged. 

The  first  fruits  of  the  peace,  however,  were  a  native  pro- 
duction, namely,  an  Account  of  the  Vegetables  indigenous  to 
this  Part  of  America,  published  in  1785  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
American  Academy,  by  the  venerable  Dr  Cutler.  Consider- 
ing the  time  when  this  paper  was  drawn  up  and  tlie  little  atten- 
tion which  had  tlien  been  paid  to  botany  in  New  England,  it 
was  certainly,  notwithstanding  its  want  of  completeness  and 
accuracy,  a  meritorious  production,  from  its  bringing  into  no- 
tice several  valuable  plants,  whose  properties  were  very  im- 
-perfectly  understood  previously  to  its  appearance.* 

In  1781  a  small  German  book  had  been  printed  at  Goettin- 
gen,  entitled  a  Description  of  some  Species  of  North  American 
Trees  and  Shrubs  ;  and  in  1787  the  work  was  republished  in 
a  much  improved  and  enlarged  form,  with  accurate,  but  coarse 

•  This  remark  applies  to  Cutler's  account  of  the  Iris  versicolor,  Ht- 
mamelis  Virginica,  the  genus  Rhus,  Phytolacca  dccandra,  and  more  es- 
pecially Ictodes  fbetidus,  which,  alihough  Catesby  had  taken  it  for  an 
Ariim,  Cutler  pronounced  to  be  a  new  gcnus«  and  possessed  of  great  vir* 
tue  as  a  remedy  for  a&Uimatic complaints*  This  last  vegetable  has  expe- 
rienced rather  a  singular  fortune,  having  been  first  referred  to  Arum,  then 
by  Linnaeus  transferred  to  Dracontium,  to  I'othos  by  Michaux,  to  Symplo- 
carpus  by  Salisbury,  and  finally  established  as  the  genus  Ictodes  by  Bige- 
low  and  Culler.  Dr  Cutler  is  likewise  advantageously  known  by  his  ac- 
count of  the  Lobelia  infiata  given  in  evidence  at  the  trial  of  the  notorious 
Thompson.    See  Massachusetts  Term  Reports,  toL  vi,  p.  134. 
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engravings,  under  the  name  of  '  Contribution  to  German 
Scientific  Foresirj',  treating  the  Culture  of  tlie  Norlli  Ameri- 
can trees,  with  application  to  German  forests,'  Frederic 
A.  J.  von  Wangenheim,  the  author  of  lliis  rare  book,  serv- 
ved  in  America,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  as  captain  of 
a  troop  in  tlie  Hesston  cavalry,  and  was  afterwards  employ- 
ed as  an  upper  forester  in  Prussia.  Sprengel  says  he  acquir- 
ed great  credit  for  his  exact  knowledge  and  cultivation  of  the 
trees  of  North  America. 

A  small  treatise  on  our  forest  trees  was  also  published  at 
Pbiladelpliia  in  1785,  by  Humphrey  Marshall,  under  llie  title 
of  Arbustum  Americanum.  Its  author  was  long  known  as  a 
scientific  horticulturist,  whose  garden  is  said  by  Pursh  to  have 
contained  a  viiluable  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  1801, 
but  to  have  dechned  a  few  years  afterwards  on  the  deatli  of 
Marshall.  The  Arbustum  Americanum  was  so  much  esteem- 
ed as  to  be  translated  into  French,  and  reprinted  at  Paris  soon 
after  it  first  appeared  ;  but  neither  that,  nor  Wongenheim,  nor 
another  German  work,  on  the  forest-trees  cultivated  in  a  cele- 
brated garden  at  Harbke  in  the  duichy  of  Brunswic,  published 
in  1771,  by  John  Philip  Duroi,  and  someticnes  referred  to  oh 
the  subject  of  our  botany,  can  be  supposed  to  afford  much 
information,  which  is  not  contained  in  the  mure  recent  and 
complete  works  of  the  Michaux. 

Next  after  these  appeared  the  Flora  Caroliniana.  Of  ils  au- 
thor, Thomas  Waller,  we  have  never  happened  to  meet  with 
any  notice  in  print;  but  in  his  preface  he  Informs  us  that  all 
bis  specimens  were  collected  williln  an  area  of  two  hundred 
miles  in  circumference,  which,  from  the  date  of  the  preface, 
would  seem  to  have  been  on  llie  banks  of  the  river  Santee  in 
South  Carolina.  His  work  was  printed  at  London  in  1783, 
in  Latin,  contaJninf;  the  essential  characters  and  specific  des- 
criptions of  more  than  a  thousand  plants,  arranged  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  sexual  system.  It  is  valuable  as  coii- 
lainlng  a  large  number  of  species,  and  nearly  thirty  genera, 
then  for  the  first  time  described ;  but  as  it  merely  gives  the 
botanical  dilferences,  without  any  allusion  to  the  habit,  soil, 
or  other  circumstances  connected  with  llie  plants,  it  is  now 
superseded  by  later  publications;  although  fewautJiorities  are 
more  frequently  quoted  or  more  relied  upon  ilian  the  name  of 
Walter.  Pursh  says,  that  he  saw  Waller's  Herbarium  in  the 
possession  of  the  family  of  John   Fraser,  who  introduced  so 
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many  of  our  plants  into  the  English  gardens  and  who  was  tho 
intimate  friend  of  Walter. 

Before  leaving  the  botanical  works  printed  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  we  ought  to  mention  some  remarks  on  the  most  use- 
ful vegetables  of  the  United  States,  forming  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  Travels  of  Luigi  Castiglioni,  a  gentleman  of  Milan, 
who  passed  nearly  three  years  in  this  country  betweeti  1785 
and  1787,  and  published  a  reputable  account  of  his  observa- 
tions upon  his  return  to  Italy. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  two  Michaux,  whose  botani- 
cal skill  and  industry  entitle  them  to  a  distinguished  place  in 
our  consideration.  Andre  Michaux,  the  elder,  of  whom  there 
IS  a  biographical  account  written  by  Deleuze  in  the  Annals  of 
the  Museum,  was  one  of  those  eminent  men,  whom  the  mu- 
nificence of  the  kings  of  France  enabled  to  make  researches 
in  foreign  countries  for  the  illustration  of  natural  history.  Hav- 
ing acQuired  distinction  by  his  travels  in  Persia  and  other 
parts  of  Western  Asia,  Michaux  was  sent  to  the  United  States 
by  Lewis  XVI,  hfi  1785  not  long  before  the  revolution  de- 
prived this  monarch  of  his  throne  and  life,  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  seeds,  roots,  and  specimens  of  plants.  Alter  the 
dissolution  of  the  monarchy,  the  republic,  which  in  this  in- 
stance did  not  adhere  to  the  love  of  science  she  always  affect- 
ed to  entertain,  neglected  to  continue  his  appointments  to 
Michaux;  but,  with  the  salary  he  received  before  and  his 
patrimonial  fortune  after  the  death  of  the  king,  he  enjoyed  suf- 
ficient means  of  pursuing  botanical  inquiries  during  the  time 
he  remained  in  this  country.  In  1801,  being  returned  to 
Paris,  he  published  his  Hbtory  of  the  Oaks  of  America,  im- 
mediately upon  which  he  embraced  an  opportunity,  which 
offered  itself,  for  making  a  voyage  to  Australasia,  leaving  to 
his  son  the  charge  of  editing  his  Flora  Boreali-Americana. 
The  next  year  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  zeal  for  knowledge, 
dying  of  a  fever  whilst  engaged  in  philosophical  investigations 
on  the  coast  of  Madagascar.  The  History  of  the  Oaks  of 
America  contains  an  account  of  twenty  species  of  the  genus 
Quercus,  describing  their  botanical  structure,  mode  of  culture 
and  economical  uses,  with  very  complete  engraving  by  P.  J. 
Redoute,  so  well  known  to  botanists  by  his  sumptuous  deline- 
ations of  the  Liliaceous  Plants  and  Roses.  This  History  of  our 
Oaks  is  the  more  to  be  depended  on,  as  Michaux  cultivated  all 
the  species  himself,  and  observed  them  carefully  in  every  stage 
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of  ilieir  growtb.  For  want  of  similar  opportunities  of  Iocs!  ob- 
servation, Duroi,  in  his  work  on  the  trees  at  Hsrbke,  fell  into 
many  mistakes,  describing  as  distinci  species,  what  were  only 
varieties  of  the  same  plants  at  ilitferent  ages  of  its  gronth. 
Tlie  Flora  Boreali -Americana,  written  wholly  in  Latin,  came 
before  the  world  in  1803,  under  the  superintendence  of  tlie 
younger  Micfaaux.  The  work  was  not  prepared  for  iJie  press 
Dy  the  talber,  but  contains  do  plant  wbicli  be  did  not  examine 
in  its  native  soil,  and,  in  its  present  form,  is  extracted  froia 
manuscripts  left  by  him,  the  specific  descriptions  only  being 
often  abridged  and  generic  characters  added  from  Murray. 
Interspersed  in  the  Flora  are  fifty-one  plates,  on  a  smaller 
scale  ilian  those  of  the  Oaks  of  America,  but  designed,  like 
ibem,  by  P.  J.  Redoute,  and  engraved  with  great  neatness  and 
beauty.  Finally,  if  there  is  any  tlting  in  this  elegant  publica- 
tion to  regret,  it  is  only  that  it  was  posthumous  :  for  bad  the 
author  fortunately  lived  to  publish  it  himself,  lie  would,  no 
doubt,  have  enriched  it,  as  he  did  his  History  of  the  Oaks, 
with  a  copious  list  of  synonymes,  and  wllb  popular  remarks  on 
the  habit,  period  of  growth,  qualities  and  appearance  of  the 
several  plants,  all  which  particulais  are  but  slightly  touched 
upon  or  entirely  omitted  in  llie  Flora. 

Andre  Michaux  the  younger  is  celebrated,  in  ibe  same  de- 
pnrtnient  of  science,  for  his  History  of  the  Forest  Trees  of 
North  America,  than  which  we  believe  no  country  can  boast 
a  more  highly  useful  account  of  any  part  of  its  natural  produc- 
tions. It  was  first  published  between  the  years  1810  and  1813, 
with  superb  colored  figures  designed  by  P.  J. Redoute,  H.J. Re- 
doute, Bessa,  Riche  and  oUicr  resjifctablc  artists.  Since  then  it 
has  been  translated  into  English  by  Mr  A.  L.  Hillhouse,*  from 

•  Mr  nillhouse  Km  published,  in  a  separate  fonti,  a  Description  of  the 
KuTOpetn  Olive  Tree,  originally  written  Tor  lii*  trail lUtion  cif  Miehaux, 
rrom  wbich  wc  extract  tlie  following  pass  a^  relative  to  the  cultivation  of 
tlie  olive  in  America,  as  deserving  pirticular  notice  lince  our  acqui^ilioD 
of  the  two  Pbridas.  After  advertinjf  to  tlie  capriciouiiiens  of  our  ctimale 
M  an  obatacle  to  the  introduction  ot  delicate  loreign  planli,  he  proceeds 
lOMy:  '  But,  will)  all  these  diiadvaoug^s,  tracts  unitingtbeconditiunk 
iKccmary  for  tlic  p'owlh  of  the  olive  ma.)-  probably  be  found  liufficienlly 
eilensivc  for  our  wania.  The  possibility  of  its  flourishing  on  our  shore* 
hu  l)een  demonstrated  by  at  least  one  cTperimcnt.  While  tlic  Floridas 
irepe  held  by  the  Englisb,  an  adventurer  of  IJiat  nation  led  a  colony  of 
Urcdu  into  the  eastern  province,  and  Ibundcd  the  setlleinent  of  New 
Sfliymn.  The  principal  treasure  tvhich  liiey  brou^t  from  their  native 
dine  wu  the  olive.  Bartram,  who  visited  this  settlement  in  177S,  dcs- 
tribe*  it  a»  a  flourisUinff  town  :  its  projp<  rifv,  however,  was  of  momentnry 
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a  French  copy  corrected  and  newly  arranged  by  the  author,  the 
fizures  in  the  translation  being  printed  upon  plates  the  same 
with  the  original,  but  now  somewhat  worn,  and  therefore  not 
affording  copies  equally  elegant  with  those  of  the  first  impres- 
sion. Michaux  collected  the  materials  for  his  work  in  the 
course  of  two  voyages  to  America,  concerning  the  first  of 
which  he  published  a  volume,  which  contains  some  valuable 
hints  spread  out  over  a  considerable  surface.  It  is  the  plan 
of  his  History  of  our  Forest-Trees  to  unite  the  advantages  of 
a  work  strictly  botanical  and  of  one  relating  to  the  useful  arts, 
but  especially  to  collect  all  the  scattered  details,  which  books 
or  experience  could  furnish  him,  with  respect  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  various  kinds  of  wood  to  the  purposes  of  life.  Bo- 
tanical descriptions  can  easily  be  made  or  found;  but,  in 
order  to  ascertain  their  useful  properties,  it  was  necessary  to 
consult  artisans  in  almost  every  branch  of  practical  mechanics, 
to  frequent  the  dock-yards  or  work-shops,  in  which  wood  was 
employed,  and  in  short  to  gather  information  from  every 
attainable  source.  From  these  inquiries  Michaux  has  obtain- 
ed a  most  extensive  collection  of  curious  and  important  facts, 
which,  although  rather  belonging  to  the  apphcation  of  botany 
than  to  botany  itself,  are  nevertheless  essential  to  the  complete 
knowledge  of  the  plants  of  the  United  States.  For,  beside  tlie 
commercial  and  practical  uses  of  our  trees,  we  have  a  very 
perfect  account  of  the  inflorescence,  fructification,  growth  and 
botanical  habit  of  them  individually  considered,  as  also  many 
interesting  facts  with  regard  to  them  taken  togetlier  as  com- 
posing forests.    With  respect  to  the  nomenclature  of  tliis  work 

duration :  driven  to  despair  by  hardship  and  oppression,  and  precluded 
from  escape  by  land,  where  they  were  intercepted  by  the  wandering  sav- 
ages, a  part  of  these  unhappy  exiles  conceived  the  hurdy  enterprise  of 
flying  to  the  Havanna  in  an  open  boat ;  the  rest  removed  to  St  Augustine 
When  the  Spaniards  resumed  possession  of  the  country.  In  1783,  a  few 
^lecaving  huts  and  several  large  olives  were  tlie  only  remaining  traces  of 
their  industry.' 

*  Louisiana,  the  Floridas,  the  islands  of  Georgia  and  chosen  exposures 
;:)  the  interior  of  the  state,  will  be  the  scene  of  this  culture.  Perhaps  it 
^U  be  extended  to  some  parts  of  the  Western  States  :  it  has  been  hastily 
csMwludtd  that  tlie  olive  can  exist  only  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  sea  -,  it  has 
bce«)  found  in  the  centre  of  Spain,  and  in  Mesopotamia  at  the  distance  of 
a  humlreil  leagues  from  the  shore.  The  trial  should  be  made  in  every 
p^ace  where  its  failure  is  not  certain,  and  for  this  purpose  young  grifted 
tNC>  should  be  obtained  from  Europe,  and  the  formation  of  nurseries 
fw^m  llw  seed  immediately  begun.*  Description  of  the  European  Olive 
Tree,  pp.  39,  40.  The  Greek  colony  above  alluded  to  is  the  same  spoken 
of  in  the  preceding  article  of  this  number,  p.  97.  8e6  also  Barirain*8  Trav- 
els, p.  ti2. 
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it  niny  be  observed,  that  Micbaux  has  been  charged  with 
making  needless  innovalions  in  long  estubUshed  names,  some- 
times without  any  intimation  of  the  change.  But  the  great 
accuracy  of  its  beautiful  figures,  at  the  same  time  that  it  serves 
to  correct  any  misunderstanding  that  might  arise  from  occa- 
sional confusion  in  tlie  specific  names,  gives  this  History  of 
our  Forest  Trees  a  permanent  value  in  technical  botany. 

We  have  now  reached  the  period,  when  two  American 
botanists  flourished,  of  whom  every  person,  whether  native  or 
foreigner,  who  has  bad  any  connexion  with  our  botuny, always 
sneaks  in  llie  higliest  terms  of  gratitude.  We  refer  to  Dr 
Muhlenberg  and  Dr  Barton.  Benjajuin  Smith  Barton,  born  al 
Lancaster  in  1766,  after  going  through  the  customary  medical 
education  al  home  and  abroad,  in  1789,  was  made  professor 
of  natural  history,  a  science  for  which  he  had  always  entertain- 
ed a  marked  predilection,  in  the  college  of  Philadelphia.  His 
appointment  was  confirmed  on  the  institution  of  tlie  university 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  liis  reputation  as  a  naturalist  soon  pro- 
cured his  election  as  professor  of  tlie  materia  medica,  and 
where  his  medical  character  afterwards  led  to  his  being  made 
professor  of  die  practice  of  physic,  in  which  station  he  died  in 
1815,  having  continued  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  medical 
instrucler  with  great  applause  until  a  few  months  before  his 
death.  He  publislied  several  botanical  works  in  addition  to 
bis  tracts  on  medicine,  zoology  and  the  antiquities  of  America. 
The  most  important  of  tiiese  works,  in  the  present  connexion, 
arc  his  Collections  for  an  Essay  towards  a  Maieiia  Medica  of 
the  United  States  and  his  Elements  of  Botany.  The  Collec- 
tions were  published  in  parts  at  different  periods  between 
1789  and  1810,  but,  unfinislied  as  he  left  them,  they  are  not 
reputed  to  have  made  very  important  additions  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  plants  of  America.  Nothing  of  any  value  had  yet 
appeared  on  our  vegetable  materia  medica  excepting  a  short 
paper  on  Canadian  Specifics,  written  in  1756,  by  a  Swede 
iiEuned  John  von  Ccelln,  and  preserved  in  the  Amoenitates 
Academics,  and  a  small  work  by  John  David  Schocpf,  a  phy- 
sician BtiacJied  to  ilie  German  troops  in  America  during  Uie 
war,  published  at  Erlangen,  in  the  present  kingdom  of  Wiirtem- 
berg,  in  1787,  and  sUghfly  conunended  in  Sprengel's  History  of 
Sotany.  The  Collections,  therefore,  as  inviting  the  public 
■tieution  to  a  subject,  which  had  not  been  adequately  regard- 
fA  among  us,  and  as  leading  to  the  publication  of  many  valu- 
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able  papers  on  our  medical  botany,  deserve  to  be  mentioned 
witli  respect.  The  Elemeots  of  Botany,  lirst  published  in 
1803,  nnd  reprinted  in  1813  and  1814,  contain  much  ingen- 
I  ious  speculation  and  curious  learning  intermixed  with  no  little 
I  aiTeciation,  as,  for  instajice,  in  the  supercilious  language  with 
I  which  the  author  continuallj  alludes  to  Linnxus.  In  the  light 
I  of  an  elementary  treatise  the  work  must  yield  to  many  othera, 
I  Id  Smith,  to  Sprengel  and  to  De  Candolle.  Still  it  derives  a 
I  ]>ecullar  attraction,  in  the  view  of  Americans,  from  the  circura- 
I  nance,  that  it  brings  our  own  plants  into  notice  by  frequent 
I  reference  to  them,  and  by  means  of  its  colored  figures,  which 
I  Barton  was  very  solicitous  to  have  faithfully  cicecuted.  Id  all 
1  die  scientific  writings  of  this  author,  however,  a  ditTuse  inele- 

fmt  style  and  an  immelliodical  arrangement,  into  which  the 
urry  of  his  professional  pursuits  betrayed  him,  are  too  remark- 
%  able  to  pass  unnoticed,  especially  as  he  published  almost  noth- 
I  ing  but  incomplete  tracts,  whose  faultiness  tlieir  very  title  of 
I  Jragmentt,  collections  and  the  like  sufficiently  indicates.  We 
I  Kpprebend,  therefore,  his  botanical  fame  is  built  most  surely 
I  On  the  gratitude  of  those  naturalists,  who  were  aided  by  his 
I  Kbcrality  in  making  the  researches,  which  bis  public  duties 
I  withheld  him  from  undertaking  in  person.  Among  these,  Pursh 
I  and  Nuttall,  who  will  be  mentioned  hereafter,  were  peculiarly 
I  kidebted  to  Dr  Barton,  and  their  writings  afford  the  amplest 
I  illustration  of  his  genuine  love  of  science. 
I  Contemporary  witli  Barton,  of  the  same  State  and  engaged  id 
I  ^ke  scientific  pursuits,  was  Dr  Henry  Muhlenberg,  minister  of 
I  Lancaster,  distinguished  as  president  of  the  Lutheran  church  of 
1  Pennsylvania,  but  still  better  known  as  the  first  botanist  of  his 
I  time  in  America.  Allhougli  he  had  long  been  in  habits  of 
W  failimate  correspondence  with  naturalists  of  eminence  in  En- 
I  rope,  by  whom  he  was  highly  respected  for  the  zeal  and 
I  acuieness  manifested  in  his  communications,  the  first  work, 
I  that  he  personally  gave  the  public,  was  a  Catalogue  of  the 
I  Plants  of  Nonli  America,  in  1813.  This  Catalogue,  compiled 
I  almost  entirety  from  living  plants  or  dried  specimens  in  tbft 
L  Herbarium  of  the  autlior,  briefly  exhibited  tlie  scientific  and 
f  vulgar  name,  the  calyx,  the  corolla  and  ilic  time  of  floweriDg, 
I  Vrtth  tlie  locality,  of  a  much  larger  number  of  plants  tlian  were 
K  previously  known  to  belong  to  the  United  Stales,  but  was  intend- 
ed only  as  a  kind  of  Prodromus  of  a  full  Description,  which 
he  had  already  wnttcn  many  years  before,  of  the  plants  oT 
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Lancaster  and  of  iJic  many  uiidescribed  species  conlained  m 
his  rich  Herbarium.  Muhlenberg  died  in  1815,  at  the  age  of 
aixly-two,  vrhllsl  occupiud  in  preparing  for  (he  press  a  second 
edition  of  liis  Catalogue.  He  had  also  published  an  Inde:^  to 
the  Plants  of  Lancaster  in  the  American  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, Since  his  death,  beside  a  new  impressioi]  of  ilie 
Catalogue,  there  has  appeared  his  full  Descriplion  of  the 
Grasses  and  Reeds  of  North  America,  published  in  1616,  m 
Latin,  under  t)ie  care  of  bis  son,  assisted  by  Mr  Elliott,  Mr 
CoUins,  and  the  late  Dr  Baldwin.  This  work  contains  very 
complete  descriptions  of  all  the  native  or  naturalized  gramine- 
ous species,  with  a  short  note  of  their  locality  and  lime  of 
flowering,  but  without  any  popular  remarks.  As  a  scientific 
account  of  an  obscure  family,  and  of  one  which  even  Walter 
confessed  he  had  neglected,  it  is  valuable  to  the  botanist,  in 
which  respect  other  writers  have  acknowledged  their  obliga- 
tions to  Muiilenberg,  Whctlicr  tlie  rest  of  this  author's  inan- 
liscripls  will  ever  be  published,  seems  now  to  be  doubtful, 
although  his  work  on  Uie  Plants  of  Lancaster  has  been  repeat- 
edly announced  as  soon  to  be  printed  by  his  friend  Mr  Col- 
lins. The  cause  of  tlie  delay  is  distinctly  intimated  by  Muh- 
lenberg's son  in  bis  preface  to  tlie  Grasses.  Muhlenberg 
always  freely  communicated  to  his  friends  in  Europe  tlie  most 
remarkable  plants,  which  he  detected,  with  accurate  descrip- 
tions of  tiiem,  so  tliat  his  reputation  and  his  discoveries  were 
more  widely  extended  through  the  medium  of  his  correspon- 
dents, than  they  could  have  been,  perhaps,  by  the  publication 
of  his  works  in  America.  Besides,  he  was  so  perfectly  dialu- 
Ifirested  in  his  ardor  for  the  promotion  of  botanical  science, 
that  bis  living  plants,  his  collections  and  even  his  manuscripts 
were  always  at  the  service  of  bis  friends ;  and,  as  no  person 
thought  of  interesting  himself  in  our  botany  without  becoming 
acquainted  with  Muhlenberg,  to  this  it  is  partly  owing,  that  his 
most  valuable  plants  are  dready  described  in  the  botanical 
works  now  in  circulation. — Dr  Muhlenberg's  Herbarium  was 
purchased  after  his  death  by  a  number  of  gentlemen,  and  gen- 
erously presented  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 

In  DOticing  Dr  Barton  we  menliuncd  him  as  a  patron  of 
Pursb,  author  of  tJie  Flora  Aine-ricse  Sep  ten  tri  on  alls.  Fred- 
eric Pursh  is  said  to  have  been  bora  and  to  have  passed  the 
early  part  of  his  life  near  ToholskI,  t)ie  capital  of  Siberia. 
He  was  educated  at  Dresden,  which  city  he  left  in  1799,  and 
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embarked  for  Baltimore,  with  the  intention  of  continiiing  in 
thb  country  until  he  should  have  examined  its  vegetable  pro- 
ductions to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  abilities.  Immediately 
seeking  and  obtaining  the  acquaintance  of  the  most  eminent 
botanists,  he  was  enabled,  with  their  assistance,  and  by  acting 
as  a  scientific  gardener,  to  travel  through  different  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  procure  so  many  plants,  thai,  in  1811, 
he  went  to  England  with  one  of  the  most  perfect  collections 
which  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic.  In  England  he  was  counte- 
nanced by  Smith,  Banks,  Lambert,  Roscoe  and  other  natur- 
aUsts,  who  gave  him  access  to  the  various  rich  collections 
preserved  in  that  country,  including  the  original  Herbaria  of  Lin- 
neus,  Plukenet,  Catesby,  Sherard,  Clayton,  Walter,  Pallas, 
Bradbury  and  Menzies.  Of  these  sources  of  information  he 
gives  a  grateful,  candid,  and  well  written  account  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  Flora.  After  the  publication  of  this  work  in  1814, 
he  returned  to  America  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  bota- 
ny of  Canada,  where,  as  we  are  told  in  SilHman's  Tour  be- 
tween Hartford  and  Quebec,  he  died  in  the  year  1820,  not 
having  yet  completed  his  collections  towards  a  Canadian  Flora. 
His  Flora  Americas  Septentrionalis  contains  essential  charac- 
ters of  the  genera  and  species,  either  extracted  from,  or  com- 
posed after  the  manner  of  Willdenow's  Species  Plantarum.  At 
the  end  of  the  specific  descriptions  is  a  reference  to  synonymes 
and  figures  in  different  books,  a  list  of  which,  with  very  par- 
donable vanity,  is  prefixed  to  the  work.  He  likewise  subjoins 
to  each  plant  a  few  popular  observations  in  English,  relating 
its  locality,  soil,  habit,  time  of  flowering  and  other  circum- 
stances of  the  same  nature ;  but  in  these  observations  he  has 
been  charged  witli  often  speaking  at  random  and  without  due 
examination.  Of  the  twenty-four  elegant  plates  contained  in 
the  work  we  do  not  think  all  are  judiciously  chosen,  because 
some  plants  are  figured  which  are  not  peculiarly  rare,  and 
others  omitted  more  curious  in  their  nature,  as  well  as  more 
tmcommon.  One  very  fruitful  source  of  error  in  Pursh,  which 
grows  out  of  his  desire  to  make  his  collection  more  complete^ 
arose  from  his  describing  many  imperfect  plants,  or  dried 
specimens  only,  collected  by  himself  or  preceding  botanists. 
Of  many  of  our  plants,  like  the  Epilobium  alpinum  or  Arena- 
ria  peploides,  altliough  very  accessible  in  certain  districts  east 
of  the  Alleghany,  he  derived  his  knowledge  from  Herbaria ; 
and  many  more,  which  grow  beyond  the  Mississippi,  he  ex- 
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nmincd  only  in  gardens  or  in  iho  coUeclions  of  Lewis  and 
Bradbury,  wiihout  ever  seeing  them  in  their  native  soil. 
Hence  in  these  cases  Pursh  has  repcaledly  mistaken  the  genus 
of  a  plant,  besides  admitting  many  leaser  macconicies  into  the 
specific  descriptions.  In  respect  to  his  arrangemenl  it  is  to  be 
remarked  tiiat  he  has  made  a  very  bold,  alUiough  as  to  the 
conception  of  it  not  an  original,  innovation  upon  ilie  classifica- 
tion of  (he  sexual  system.  This  innovation  consists  in  the 
entire  omission  of  Uodecandria  and  Polyadelphia,  and  tlie 
consolidation  of  Montecia,  Ditpcia  and  Polygamia  into  a  sin- 
gle class,  according  to  the  suggestions  of  sir  James  Edward 
Smith,  in  his  Introduction  to  Botany.  Dodecaudria  is  an  in- 
cumbrance on  the  sexual  system,  because  it  has  no  permanent 
invariable  marks  hy  which  to  distinguish  it  from  the  two  suc- 
ceeding classes,  into  which  most  of  lis  genera  are  tlierefore 
transferred  by  Pureh.  Polyadelphia,  also,  a  very  small  and 
useless  class,  he  has  incorporated  with  Polyandria.  But  the 
greatest  change  hazarded  by  Pursh  is  the  rejection  of  tlie 
twenty-first,  twenty-second  and  twenty-third  classes  of  Lin- 
naeus. These  classes,  as  originally  established,  containing 
many  genera,  like  Cares,  Typha,  Holcus  and  Panax,  which 
differed  only  in  the  situation  of  their  stamens  and  pi;ilils,  whilst 
ail  tlic  accessary  parts  of  their  flowers  were  exactly  alike, 
some  holanists  proposed  to  simplify  the  system  hy  abolishing 
these  classes  and  removing  their  genera  into  others  in  which 
ibe  combination  or  number  of  tlieir  stamens  entitled  them  to 
be  ranked.  But  as  the  classes  in  question  also  contained 
many  genera,  like  Pinus  and  Castanea,  whose  fertile  were 
decidedly  unlike  their  barren  flowers,  more  judicious  reform- 
ers have  preferred  retaining  such  genera  in  a  distinct  class, 
composed  of  three  very  natural  orders,  Segregatse,  including 
the  tricoccus  and  some  other  plants,  Amentacex,  and  Coni- 
fers, to  which  class  they  have  given  the  name  of  Diclinia. 
This  modification  of  the  Linnxan  arrangement  simplifies  it 
exceedingly,  at  the  same  time  lliat  it  confirms  the  gencrni 
principles  of  the  sexual  system.  Whether  it  will  ever  obtain 
iJie  public  approbation  or  not,  it  certainly  comes  to  us  recom- 
mended by  persons  deserving  tlie  greatest  deference,  and  is 
tniioiately  associated  with  our  botany  in  consequence  of  its 
adopuon  by  Pursh.  On  the  whole,  ttiis  work,  with  all  its 
terfections,  is  more  extensive  in  its  nature,  more  accurate 
~i  details  aud  more  systematic  in  its  whole  plan  and  exeru- 
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tion,  than  any  thing,  which  had  gone  before  it  on  the  same 
subject ;  and  if  Pursh  had  lived  to  correct  and  complete  the 
Flora  according  to  his  original  design,  it  would  have  been  sur- 
passed by  very  few  of  the  botanical  collections,  which  the 
perfection  of  modern  philosophy  has  given  to  tlie  world. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  time  Pursh  was  employed  in 
collecting  the  materials  for  his  Flora,  Mr  Nuttall  also,  another 
botanist,  of  whom  we  spoke  as  indebted  to  Dr  Barton,  was 
engaged  in  exploring  the  botany  of  several  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, especially  those  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  Before  considering  his  discoveries,  however,  the 
order  ot  time  requires  us  to  advert  to  Mr  Elliott's  Sketch  of 
the  Botany  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, — a  work,  which, 
as  promising  an  account  of  so  interesting  a  division  of  the 
country  from  the  hands  of  the  most  accomplished  botanist  in 
the  South,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  author's  private 
occupations  or  civil  rank  have  prevented  him  from  bringing  to 
a  conclusion.  Only  five  numbers  of  it  have  yet  been  pubHshed, 
all  which  appeared  in  1817,  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the 
class  Decandria.  It  gives  the  essential  characters,  both  in 
Latin  and  English,  of  the  genera  and  species,  including  sev- 
eral that  had  not  been  described  in  any  botanical  publication 
before,  all  done  with  the  greatest  exactness  and  fidelity ;  but 
it  is  more  valuable  for  exhibiting  copious  descriptions  in  Eng- 
lish of  most  of  the  plants,  with  which  the  author  was  ac- 
quainted, within  the  limits  of  his  plan,  and  for  relating  the 
useful  properties  of  them,  in  which  latter  part  of  his  undertak- 
ing Mr  Elliott  gratefully  acknowledges  the  assistance  he 
received  from  the  late  Dr  Macbride.  In  most  respects  it 
merits  to  be  considered  a  model  among  those  Floras,  which, 
being  confined  to  a  definite  portion  of  the  country,  are  less 
assuming  in  tlieir  tone  than  those  which  embrace  a  wider 
range,  but  perhaps  more  useful,  because  the  author  of  a  par- 
ticular Flora,  in  concentrating  his  attention  upon  a  certain  num- 
ber of  plants,  is  rendered  capable  of  giving  these  plants  a 
thorough  investigation. 

Indispensably  necessary  to  tlie  student  of  our  botany  as  a 
supplement  to  Pursh's  Flora  is  NuitaD's  valuable  work  on  the 
Genera  of  North  American  Plants,  published  in  the  year 
1818.  After  tlie  remarks  we  have  made  on  the  classes  as 
arranged  by  Pursh,  wo  need  say  little  concerning  that  part  of 
the  plan  pursued  by  Nuttall,  who  retains  the  Linnean  classes 
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Monoecia  and  DiiBcia,  bui  judiciously  ituilnies  Pursh  in  omit- 
ling  Dodccaodria,  Polyadelpliia  and  Polygamia.  This  work 
abuuiids  wild  extensive  remaiks,  tli«  result  of  long  personal  ob- 
servation in  diflerent  sections  of  tlic  Union,  esiiecially  in  tho 
Souiiieni  and  Western  States,  in  which  last  the  author  bad  a 
most  unijile  field  of  research  and  discovery.  His  principal  design 
ivas  to  describe  the  genera  of  our  plants  and  merely  enumerate 
the  species.  But  he  does  much  more  than  be  promises,  not  only 
introducing  a  large  number  of  new  species  detected  by  him- 
self, but  continually  enriching  his  list  of  the  old  species  with 
insiructive  remarks  on  tlieir  habit  or  character,  and  often  going 
so  far  85  to  give  us  a  full  account  of  ail  the  species  of  a  genus. 
Among  the  genera  so  treated  we  may  noiice  Viola,  Rliexia, 
(Enoihera,  Laurus,  Lobelia,  Polygala,  Carduus,  Erigeron, 
Inula,  Aster,  and  Solidago,  as  particularly  rich  in  interesting 
botanical  suggestions,  from  which  we  have  repeatedly  derived 
great  advantage.  But  tlie  author  has  been  most  elaborate  and 
masterly  in  his  delineation  of  the  essential  characters  of  the 
genera,  which  it  is  the  primary  object  of  his  work  to  elucidate. 
He  has  proposed  above  sixty  new  genera,  in  several  cases 
constructed  by  means  of  plants  before  imperfectly  known,  but 
chiefly  by  ibe  subdivision  of  old  genera.  And  we  think  that 
here  lies  tlic  greatest  defect  of  the  work,  namely,  in  a  disposi- 
tion to  innovate  upon  the  estabiished  genera,  not  always  on 
the  safest  grounds.  Thus  in  making  a  new  genus  Comandra 
of  Thesium  umbeliatum  and  a  genus  Epifagus  of  Orohunche 
Virginians,  in  separating  llie  genus  Jiiglans  into  Juglaiis  and 
Carja,  in  adopting  Desfonlaines'  dismemberment  of  the  genus 
Convatlaria  into  Convallaria,  Smilacina  and  Potygonattim,  in 
confirming  Michaux  and  Pursb's  division  of  the  genus  Pyrola 
into  Pyrola  and  Chimapbila,  in  these,  and  in  other  instances, 
that  could  be  pointed  out,  Nuttall  appears  to  us  to  have  ven- 
tured upon  or  assented  to  changes,  which  llic  generic  differ- 
ences he  has  indicated  do  not  warrant,  and  which  materially 
injure  the  science  of  botany  by  embarrassing  its  nomenclaltire 
and  impairing  tlie  symmetry  of  iis  an-angemenls.  Another 
defect  in  this  work,  and  in  a  book  of  science  ii  is  no  shght 
one,  is  the  singular  want  of  accuracy  and  finish  in  its  literary 
execution.  Thus,  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  very  many  un- 
corrected typographical  mistakes  in  it,  ilie  numbers  of  the 
genera  from  412  to  734  are  wholly  erroneous,  each  nujnber 
requiring  an  increase  of  a  hundred  to  make  ii  correct.     Thus 
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siso  the  genus  Hcmianlhua  is  inserted,  where  it  would  never 
occur  to  any  oiie  to  think  of  looking  for  it,  in  the  class  Didy- 
najnia,  instead  of  being  deferred  to  the  appendix.  But  ihese 
defects  are  atoned  for,  by  iJie  many  useful  improvements  on 
our  botany  dispersed  through  the  work,  the  most  important  of 
nrhlch  ie  a  careful  investigation  of  the  habit,  oatural  affiniiies 
and  geographical  distribution  of  tlie  genem.  Especially  in 
jRaiing  the  mode  of  vegetation  of  a  generic  groupe,  in  imita- 
,^D  of  Jussieu,  our  author  has  done  a  very  essential  service  to 

ic  science  and  rendered  llie  study  of  our  plants  ranch  more 

'Intercsling  than  it  ever  can  be  when  pursued  eKciustvely  in 

technical  forms  invented  by  Linnceiis.     Indeed  nothing 

i<B>ore    clearly    demonstrates  the  unsatisfactory   nature  of  the 

■exual  system  than  the  indirect  attempts  frequently  made  by 

tcent  botanists  to  engraft  the  natural  affinities  of  plants  upon 
prevailing  artilicial  characteristics.  All  that  tlie  sexual 
f^stem  can  pretend  to  is  a  superiority  over  others,  excepting 
perhaps  tliat  of  Rivinus,  for  the  pui'poses  of  a  pinax  or  botan- 
ical index  :  how  much  it  surpasses  the  system  of  affinities  in 
this  respect  will  appear  evident,  to  give  a  familiar  example,  to 
s  person  who  has  ever  made  use  of  a  dictionary,  like  Sca- 
pula's Lexicon,  in  which  the  words  are  arranged  according  to 
tlieir  roots,  instead  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  If  a  system 
could  be  devised  uniting  the  conveniences  of  the  system  of 
Linnxus  and  the  natural  propriety  of  Jussicu's,  it  would  on- 
doubtedly  be  the  most  desirable  improvement  of  which  the 
science  of  botany  is  now  susceptible.  For  this  reason  we 
consider  Nutiall's  abridged  view  of  the  natural  affinities  of 
each  geuus  one  of  the  greatest  advantages,  which  his  book 
gtossesses,  in  comparison  with  any  similar  compilation. 

Soon  after  the  piiblicatiou  of  Nuttall's  Genera  appeared 
Eaton's  Manual  of  Botany  for  the  Northern  and  Middle  States, 
which,  a  limited  edition  of  it  having  been  printed  before,  was 
now  reprinted  with  considerable  improvements.  The  design 
of  the  work,  as  its  title  announces,  is  to  serve  as  an  index  only 
to  tlie  vegetable  productions  of  a  definite  portion  of  the  Uniont 
Id  imitation  of  Pcrsoon's  Enchiridiuin  Botaniciim,  from  which 
>|Ib  name  and  much  of  its  substance  are  copied.  In  one  respect) 
'bowever,  its  plan  differs  materially  from  Pcrsoon's,  and  in  E 
my  lliat  greatly  enhances  its  relative  utility  as  a  pocket-{»}in- 
Hiiion  for  Ihe  botanist.  We  refer  to  the  circumstance  of  tta 
•eing  divided  into  two  parts,  b  the  first  of  which  are  die  char- 
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8cters  of  the  genera  alone,  systematically  arranged,  in  the  sec- 
ond ihe  names  of  ilie  genera  followed  by  the  specific  descrip- 
tions at  Icnglb.  The  work,  moreover,  is  wholly  popular  in  ils 
arrangements,  design,  and  nomenclature,  embracing  not  onljr 
indigenous  vegetables,  but  even  all  diose  exotics  which  are 
cultivated  in  the  interior  parts  of  llie  country.  Taking  Per- 
soon  as  the  basis  of  his  descriptions  of  phtenogamous  plants, 
both  in  the  genera  and  species,  the  author  has  corrected  and 
enlarged  ihcm,  either  from  personal  examination,  or  by  refer- 
ence to  Pursh, — adding  also  twenty  or  thirty  new  species  chief- 
ly communicated  by  Dr  Bigelow  and  DrTorrey.  We  discern 
a  defect  of  judgment  in  the  execution  of  the  literary  parts  of 
tlie  Manual,  of  tlie  same  nature  wiih  that  which  we  hinted  at 
in  speaking  of  Nuttall's  Genera, — a  defect  in  the  distribution 
of  notes  and  advertisements,  in  the  structure  of  the  language 
where  the  author  writes  in  bis  own  person,  not  as  a  botanist ; 
and  il  is  rarely  that  we  see  a  dedication  in  worse  taste  tlian  that 
which  is  prefixed  to  ihe  Manual.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  inferior  purity  displayed  in  the  composition  of 
Nuttall  and  Eaton,  when  compared  with  that  of  Pursh,  to 
whom  the  English  language  was  not  vernacular.  As  a  conve- 
nient and  accurate  guide  in  botanical  inquiries,  however,  com- 
Sressing  a  great  variety  of  matter  into  a  narrow  compass,  the 
tanual  is  deserving  of  great  praise.  And  it  should  be  men- 
tioned, as  an  additional  recommendation  of  it,  llial,  whilst  Pursli 
and  Nuttall  have  omitted  all  cryplogamous  plants  excepting  the 
ferns,  Eaton,  on  tlie  contrary,  has  given  quite  a  full  account  of 
the  cryplogamous  species,  which  he  and  his  friends  had  observ- 
ed, amounting  to  four  hundred  and  twenty  more  tlian  Michaux 
describes  in  the  Flora  Boreal i- Americana. 

Il  only  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  two  contemporary  bota- 
nists, whose  writings  have  recently  occupied  much  of  the  pub- 
lic aiiealion,  namely,  Dr  William  P.  C.  Barton  and  Dr  Bige- 
low. Dr  Barton,  a  nephew  of  the  eminent  philosopher  of  die 
same  name,  has  published  books  on  the  subject  of  our  botany 
of  greater  pretension  tlian  almost  any  other  living  author. 
Beside  some  tracts  connected  widi  medical  science,  in  1815 
he  printed  a  Prodromus  of  his  intended  Flora  Philadelphica; 
in  1817  he  began  the  pubUcalion  of  his  Vegetable  Materia 
"edica  of  the  United  Slates,  previous  to  the  completion  of 
'i  in  1819,  he  gave  the  public,  in  ISId,  hi^  Compendium 
>  PhiladelphiciC ;  and  be  is  now  issuing  an  expensive 
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Flora  of  Nortli  America.  The  Compendium,  containing  only 
brief  descriptions  of  plants,  with  occasional  popular  observa- 
tions, as  it  is  the  most  unassuming,  so  we  think  it  the  most 
meritorious,  among  tlie  botanical  works  of  Dr  Barton.  It  is 
the  more  valuable  for  being  largely  indebted  to  Nuttall's  Gen- 
era. Barton's  Vegetable  Slateria  Medica  gives  an  account  of 
forty-eight  plants  with  colored  figures,  including  first  the  bo- 
tanical characters  of  the  genus  and  species  adopted  from  tlie 
best  autliors,  with  a  note  of  synonymes  and  copious  references 
to  writers  who  treat  of  the  plant,  next  a  general  botanical 
history  of  it  executed  in  a  cursory  manner,  and  lastly  its 
chemical  analysis,  medicinal  properties,  and  economical  uses. 
The  work  manifests  considerable  industry  in  the  compilation 
of  facts  and  statements  from  various  books ;  but  tlie  misfor- 
tune is,  that,  in  the  parts  relating  to  medicine,  it  is  almost  en- 
tirely a  compilation.  Dr  Barton  appears  rarely  to  have  per- 
formed any  experiments  upon  tlie  chemical  organization  of  tlie 
plants  he  describes,  and  seldom  to  have  ascertained  their  re- 
puted effects  on  tlie  human  system  by  personal  investigation  : 
so  tliat  in  his  remarks  on  the  medicinal  properties  of  plants  he 
more  frequently  allows  us  to  perceive  what  he  does  not,  than 
what  he  does,  know.  The  figures  were  drawn  and  partly  col- 
ored by  the  author,  many  of  them  very  correctly  and  elegant- 
ly, but  many  others  so  badly  as  to  indicate  great  haste  both  in 
the  coloring  and  the  designs.  Dr  Barton  has  long  proposed,  as 
we  have  already  hinted,  to  publish  a  complete  Flora  Philadel- 
phica,  from  which  the  more  early  numbers  of  the  Vegetable 
Materia  Medica  contain  several  extracts  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
descriptio  vherior  of  each  plant ;  but  we  rejoice,  for  the  honor 
of  American  literature,  that  this  work  has  not  appeared  ;  for 
never,  in  the  whole  course  of  our  reading,  do  we  remember  to 
have  met  with  any  thing  which  denoted  such  lamentable  igno- 
rance of  tlie  most  common  rules  of  grammatical  inflection 
and  concord,  as  almost  every  line  in  these  descriptions  exhib- 
its.*     Indeed,  a  looseness,  a  want  of  exactness  and  fideUty, 

*  We  have  made  iise  of  such  strong  terms  on  this  subject  tliat  we  will 
subjoin  u  few  of  Dr  Barton's  numberless  errors,  merely  to  prove  that  we 
luvc  not  spoken  without  due  consideration.  Vefretable  Mat.  Med.  v.  i, 
p.  8-i,  tl'9  uber,  for  9uccoful-t>o  txudant  read  tuccumfiUvum  ;  for petala  ... 
perqmim  variana  read  vat-ianda, — Ibid.  p.  60,  for  boic^e  .  • .  tetnina  iria 
fmpiectent  read  comptectente: — Ibid.  p.  66,  for  foliola  . . .  rubaqunlct  read 
tii6-«9Mal!iiJ.— Ibid.  p.  79,  for  urbw .  .  .  ranter  ultra  30  pedalei  read  SO-pe- 
<Mif*    This  error  is  frequuitly  repeated,  the  adjective  pedaiia  and  its 
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prevails  in  all  the  boEamcal  writings  of  I>r  Barton  we  have 
seen,  whicli  we  sincerely  hope  he  will  lalie  care  to  avoid  in 
the  important  work  he  is  now  engaged  in  executing  on  the 
Plants  of  the  United  States. 

or  Dr  Bigelow's  Florula  Bostaniensis,  although  |itiblishpd 
io'lhe  year  1814,  we  have  intertiionally  deferred  speaking  un- 
til now,  because  we  wish  to  considei-  it  in  conjunction  with  the 
work  at  the  head  of  this  article  on  Amcricsn  Medical  Bolany. 
On  looking  back  npon  the  sketch  we  have  given,  il  will  be  seen 
that  the  Southern  and  Middle  States  have  not  only  been  more 
frequented  by  foreigners  in  quest  of  plants,  hut  have  also  pro- 
duced more  native  botanisla,  -than  New  England.  To  the 
names  of  Bartram,  Clayton,  Golden  and  Kuhn  We  have  none 
to  oppose ;  the  earliest  on  tlie  list  of  our  botanists  is  Dr  Culler ; 
and  if  we  pass  over  Williams,  the  historian  of  Vermont,  the 
next  are  our  own  contemporaries.  Prof.  Peck,  Dr  Bigelow 
and  Mr  Eaton.  If  there  had  been  any  reason  to  reproach  us 
with  the  neglect  of  the  study  of  botany,  we  know  not  better 
how  to  show  that  this  reproach  has  ceased  to  be  well  founded, 
than  by  poimiug  to  the  pubhcalions  of  Dr  Bigelow.  His 
edition  of  Smiili's  Introduction  to  Botany  prepared  the  public 
lo  receive  with  fiivor  the  Florula  Bostoniensis,  which  came 
out  a  few  months  after  the  Introduction  ;  and  both  togetlior  were 

compound*  bein^slwiyi  miitikcn  for  sulistanljvci — llildem,  fur/.orrt  majr- 
Ml  ■  •  '  narinu  aiiori  rcuil  mngai  (nnt  maffiue,  M  judiclouiily  curi'PCtFcl  by 
Ihc  uutlior  in  hii  errata)  . . .  o^ri,  — llJiiUm,  p.  125,  a  raul  canniling  of 
nuHelei  is  Utinized  into  raSx  tiilent  radiculorum,  ind  by  llie  saine  kitxl  of 
Kiulrrinfif  we  have  UHl/ierr  dHonita  loOilBrun  ntlcii;  wlilcli  is  n  perfect 
miracle  of  bad  gruminiir.— Ibidemt  for  trgmeniilHit  reail  ujfmiiiil/ui. — Ibid, 
p.  173,  fiiT /rucliii  ex  cafycefncla  . . .  cDcciaea,  eiiuleiila,  6;c.  read  _/a etui, 
ncci'wu  he— lliid.  p.  303,  Tor  nerBiiiiM  read  nfroii.— Ibid.  p.  222,  for 
JImail.  iB'ii.  lauralri,  ertrii,  tuc,  read  laferalia  &c. — But  the  ne  plat  alira 
oFlud  Latin  is  lllc  description  of  Liriodeiidron  liitipifera,  p.  93,  wliere, 
ainonEollirr  phr^ict  no  le»i  extraordinary,  occur  Hie  following  ^rigrnon- 
aunqvamattirtiilixelOQIIedaleiiel  in  eircalo  Su.—/t(ia...lrttMt...iIii- 
tda—fltrti  nnmermiuimt,  magHir, /amour,  led  odori  enmine  ileilitutx — 
ca^x  .  ,  .  ailrni  intmbicri  frtprii — ilamiruimimeTaiir,langit,Jilaviaili'lmea- 
rit,  ewtUa  brevibut  (liir  ilamina,  nu-nn-Ha,  U/uga,  liiKatibut  and  brivitribui) 
—piitilla. , .  qiiaii  iltviiit  diipttilU — ilrjma  fflabaiB — leminiii  nvmeraiit  in 
igifona  .  ,  .  Ittminalu  el  amjiitin  ctntm  imbricatii.  Tliia  i«  nolhin,;  but  a 
apicilegium,  a  bort  of  cliniee  of  eviU,  culled  from  the  mmiy  oiber  barba 
rMma  uul  aolecilmi  of  Uic  lameatatnp  in  lhi«  Wurk.  In  the  tecond  Tol- 
iime,  liowever,  Or  Barton  very  considcKtelj  abstaiiia  from  vmlurin^  upon 
the  dacrlpiiii  uberia,  eitcepiing  in  one  or  two  intlanccs,  in  wliicli  he  ic- 
qiiits  liimaelf  no  better  than  befoK,  as  on  p.  52j,  vol.  ii,  whtre  we  htvt 
fidknnUi pvbttcmli  uni/teri  instead  af ptJvntiili pabrrcrnln  vni/'vret. 

JVwp  Scries,  Xn.  7.  IG 
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precisely  of  that  popular  description,  which  was  best'  adapted 
to  introduce  botanical  studies  into  the  eastern  metropolis.  The 
Florula  Bostoniensis,  containing  accurate  translations  of  the 
specific  and  generic  characters  which  are  given  us  by  the  most 
reputable  botanists,  together  with  an  extended  account  of  the 
plants  taken  from  living  specimens,  anrd  indications  of  their  lo- 
calities, time  of  flowering  and  duration,  was  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  overcome  the  repugnance,  which  could  not  but  havo 
existed  at  the  time  it  appeared,  against  the  general  study  of  a 
science  ^as  to  us)  for  the  most  part  locked  up  in  the  rare  works 
and  semi-barbarous  dialect  of  Linnsus,  Gronovius,  Walter, 
Michaux  and  Willdenow.  And,  although  the  Florula  is  less 
complete  than  might  be  desired,  we  can  say,  after  much  use  of 
it,  that  we  know  of  no  botanical  book  defaced  by  fewer  errors : 
— which  errors  will  undoubtedly  be  corrected,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  deficiencies  of  the  work  are  supplied,  in  the  new  edi- 
tion of  it,  which  the  public  has  lone  demanded.  If  any  thing 
in  the  plan  of  the  Florula  is  defective,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  the 
omission  of  the  common  exotics,  such  as  maize,  wheat,  roses, 
lilacs,  cherries,  and  the  rest  of  those  cultivated  exotics,  which, 
either  as  ornamental  or  useful  vegetables,  occur  to  the  young 
botanist  as  frequently  as  any  of  our  indigenous  plants,  and  of 
course  equally  tend  to  excite  his  curiosity.  The  insertion  of 
these,  whether  in  the  body  of  the  work  or  in  an  appendix, 
would  certainly  much  enhance  its  usefulness.  Among  his 
other  scientific  labors,  Dr  Bigelow  has  since  published  several 
tracts  connected  with  botany,  to  which  we  merely  allude,  that 
we  may  come  the  sooner  to  his  American  Medical  Botany. 
The  contents  of  tliis  work  are  a  detailed  account  of  sixty  of 
those  indigenous  or  naturalized  plants,  which  are  best  capable 
of  application  to  medical  use,  or  seem  otherwise  remarkable 
on  account  of  their  ascertained  or  reputed  effects  upon  the 
human  body.  It  not  having  been  our  intention  to  enter  into 
an  examination  of  any  tiling  more  than  the  botanical  part  of 
the  work,  we  shall  only  observe,  as  to  the  rest,  that  neither 
Schoppf  nor  tlie  Bartons  materially  increased  the  sum  of  our 
information  concerning  the  chemical  or  medicinal  properties  of 
the  vegetables  of  the  United  States.  Schoepf  pretends  to  do 
nothing  more  than  record,  witli  the  most  implicit  credulitj", 
whatever,  to  translate  his  own  words,  he  could  learn  *  from 
physicians,  empirics,  peasants  and  old  women;'  the  ^natural 
consequence  of  which  is,  that  his  book  is  full  of  stale  drugs  of 
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exploded  virtue,  almost  everyone  of  which  he  represents  asu 
panacea.  The  Banous  pi-eseni  us  with  very  few,  and  those 
but  partial  investigations  of  the  cliomical  constitution  of  plants, 
and  still  fewer  satisfactory  proofs  of  their  practical  utility.  Dr 
Bigelow,  on  the  contrary,  has  made  careful  experiments  on 
the  analytical  structure  of  the  plants,  which  he  selected  for 
examination;  many  vegetables  of  supposed  efficacy  he  has 
proved  lo  be  feeble  and  inert  ;  others,  before  of  doubtful 
utility,  he  has  established  among  tlie  happiest  agents  tn 
the  materia  medica ;  and  none  has  he  left  without  making 
some  perceptible  addition  to  the  stock  of  science.  Passing 
from  these  considerations,  we  find  that  he  bas  not  only  de- 
scribed the  botanical  properties  of  his  plants  with  great  accu- 
racy, which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  his  predecessors,  hut 
has  also  done  it  with  perspicuity  and  elegance  of  expression. 
Every  article  abounds  witli  important  botatvtcal  observations  ; 
often,  too,  the  character  of  a  plant  leads  to  instructive  remarks 
connected  witli  It,  like  those  upon  generic  distinctions  in  Gd- 
lenia  trifoliata,  u))on  the  communication  of  plants  between 
Europe  and  America  in  Ranunculus  bulbosus,  upon  the  scenery 
of  our  forests  in  Rhododendron  maximum, — all  of  which  are 
the  more  grateful  for  being  unostentatiously  introduced.  Eight 
of  the  plants  in  llie  Medical  Botany  are  also  described  and 
figured  in  tlie  younger  MichauK,  namely,  Laurus  Sassafras, 
Magnolia  gtauca,  Cornus  florida,  Juglans  clnerea,  Kahnlalati- 
Iblia,  Liriodendron  tulipifera,  Rliododendion  maximum  and 
Juniperus  Virglniana ;  but  a  comparison  of  the  respective  ar- 
ticles in  each  book  will  render  it  obvious  that  Dr  Bigelow  is 
not  a  copjHst ;  for,  in  tliese  very  articles,  the  Medical  Botany 
abounds  with  interesting  facts,  which  it  did  not  enter  into  the 
design  of  Michaux  to  notice,  if  they  ever  came  to  his  know- 
ledge. The  same  comparison,  we  tlijnk,  will  end  in  a  convic- 
tion of  the  greater  accuracy  of  the  figures  in  the  Medical 
Botany,  inferior  as  they  certainly  are  to  tliose  of  Michaux  in 
brilliancy  of  coloring,  aiid  In  that  graceful,  lively,  finished  re- 
presentation of  verdant  nature,  wliich  evinces  the  perfection  of 
modem  an  in  Europe.  Thus,  if  we  compare  the  Liriodendron 
tulipifera  in  each,  we  perceive  a  more  vivid  green  in  the  print 
of  Michaux  than  we  do  in  that  of  Bigelow  :  but  the  latter  Is 
drawn  from  tlie  best  chosen  specimen  of  the  two ;  and  the 
flower  in  Michaux  is  spread  open  so  far  as  to  conceal  the  ca- 
lyx and  give  an  arliticiai  appearance  to  the  petals  and  stamens. 
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both  which  defects  are  avoided  in  the  plant,  as  delineated  in  the 
Medical  Botany.  Bigelow's  work  comprises  most  of  the  plants 
figured  in  Barton's  Materia  Medica,  and  also  many  beside; 
and  although  the  prints  of  the  latter  derive  a  superior  freshness 
from  the  circumstance  that  their  colors  were  put  on  by  the 
hand,  whilst  the  former  came  colored  from  the  plates,  still  the 
greater  finish  and  fidelity  of  the  figures  in  the  Medical  Botany 
entitle  them  to  higher  regard  than  those  of  the  Vegetable  Mate- 
ria Medica.  Whether  we  regard  Dr  Bigelow's  work  as  a  speci- 
men of  art,  or  as  a  scientific  exposition  of  facts,  we  think  it 
may  be  safely  put  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  together  with 
Cleaveland's  Mineralogy,  in  proof  that  we  no  longer  mean  to 
learn  from  them  how  to  prize  the  riches  contained  in  our  forests 
and  on  our  mountains.  It  gives  us  full  reason  to  regret  that 
the  work,  which  he  and  Mr  F.  Boott  had  announced  their 
intention  to  publish  on  tlie  plants  of  New  England,  is  likely 
to  be  delayed  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  last  gen- 
tleman from  America. 

We  have  now  brought  down  the  literary  history  of  our 
botany  to  the  present  day.  Of  the  Hortus  Kewensis,  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  Lamarck's  portion  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Methodique,  and  similar  extensive  collections  of  plants,  we 
need  say  nothing,  because  tliey  are  the  common  property  of 
the  botanical  world.  We  will  only  observe,  that,  in  his  more 
recent  communications  to  Rees'  Cyclopaedia,  sir  James  Ed- 
ward Smith  seems  to  have  paid  very  marked  attention  to  our 
botany,  and  to  discover  a  proper  respect  for  our  botanists,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  tlie  manner  in  which  he  alludes  to  Mr 
Nuttall  and  Dr  Bigelow  in  several  passages  ;  from  what  he 
says  of  Mr  F.  Boott  in  the  articles  Viola  pubescens  and  Utri- 
cularia  cornuta,  and  of  Dr  Muhlenberg  in  describing  the  grass 
dedicated  to  that  eminent  naturalist  by  Schreber.  We  have 
omitted  to  make  any  particular  mention  of  Forster's  Cata- 
logue of  the  Plants  of  North  America,*  Hosack's  Hortus 
Elginensis,  Rich's  Synopsis  of  the  Genera  of  North  Ameri- 
can Plants,  Torrey's  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  of  New  York,f 


lis  CalMogue  we  have  seen  in  several  forms ;  but  it  most  commonlj 
in  the  appendix  to  Forster's  translation  of  Bossu's  Travels  in  Lou- 


♦  This 
occurs 
isiana. 

-^  We  cannot  refrain  from  forsaking  our  plan  so  far  as  to  express  our  re- 
spect for  Dr  Torrey,  whose  name  we  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to 
introduce  Into  this  article,  as  a  zealous  and  successful  botanist*  The  Catft- 
logue  referred  to  in  the  text,  prepared  for  the  Lyceum  by  Dr  Torrey,  Dr 
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Peck's  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Cambridge,  and  some  other  books  of  the  same  description  ;  as 
likewise  of  the  elemenlary  works  of  Eaton,  Eberle,  Lock,  and 
Sumner  :  because  these,  although  for  the  most  part  useful  and 
convenient,  as  applied  to  their  intended  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  study  of  our  botany,  cannot,  of  course,  be  supposed  to  have 
made  any  material  additions  to  the  stock  of  botanical  scieuce 
in  tlie  United  Stales.  Nor  were  the  preceding  notices,  as  we 
intimated  in  the  beginning  with  regard  to  the  work  at  the  head 
of  thisarticle,  written  with  a  view  that  any  of  the  hooks  men- 
tioned sliould  be  considered  in  the  light  of  novelties,  since  the 
public,  opinion  has  fully  appreciated  tlieir  individual  merits 
long  before  this  time  ;  and  indeed  il  is  more  especially  from 
the  public  opinion  that  we  have  always  been  happy,  where  we 
could,  to  confirm  our  own  sentiments.  But  we  felt  desirous 
to  bring  together  into  one  view  the  printed  botanical  re- 
sources of  our  country ;  and  having  done  this,  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  inquire  into  the  completeness  of  these  resources. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  number  of  plants  hitherto  describ- 
ed by  botanists  as  growing  spontaneously  in  the  United  Slates, 
we  have  been  at  some  pains  in  cotinting  ihe  latest  catalogue  of 
them,  which  is  contained  in  Nuttall's  Genera.  We  found  this 
catalogue  to  comprise  thirly-two  hundred  and  thirty  phsenogn- 
mous  species.  If  to  these  we  add  the  plants  detected  by  Mr 
Booti  on  the  White  Hills,  and  ihe  species  communicated  lo 
Mr  Eaton  for  his  Manual  by  Dr  Torrey,  together  with  the  few 
other  species  since  found  by  Mr  Le  Coote,  Mr  Eddy,  Mr 
Ives,  Mr  Rafinesque,  and  other  botanists,  we  apprehend 
the  number  of  our  plants,  as  yet  described,  will  hardly  be 
made  to  exceed  thirty-three  hundred,  exclusive  of  the  crypto- 
gamous  species.  Even  this  number,  limited  as  it  is,  has  but 
recently  been  known  to  grow  in  our  country.  In  ISO:],  when 
Michaux  published  his  father's  Flora,  not  half  so  many  had 
been  discovered ;  and  since  1814  the  number  has  received  an 
accession  of  four  hundred  vegetables,  for  Pursh's  Flora  con- 
tains but  twenty-eight  hundred  and  ninety-one  phasnogamous 
species,  as  we  learn  from  Humboldt's  Prolegomena  on  the 
ueographical  Distribution  of  Plants.  The  figures  4,  8  and  9 
respectively  will  very  nearly  express  the  relative  number  of 

XMj,  and  Ur  Ene(«ls,  H  drown  up  wiili  great  skill,  and  with  >  Tulnrss 
much  nbovc  li.e  ordinary  scope  of  boiatiicjl  cmalogutB  Wc  ilicrtfore 
ivtti,  iiiiU  RTcat  cxptclalinii,  Dt  Toripj-'i  promuicil  Flora  of  New  York. 
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phsnogamous  species  enumerated  by  Michaux,  Pursh,  and 
Nuttall.  Now  if  we  consider  that  Europe,  embracing  perhaps 
a  less  extent  of  territory  than  the  United  States,  and  certainly 
not  affording  greater  diversities  of  climate,  is  known  to  con- 
tain at  least  seven  thousand  phaenogamous  species  of  plants 
proper  to  itself,*  we  cannot  avoid  being  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  enumeration  of  our  plants  is  still  exceedingly  incom- 
plete. 

Nor  could  we  justly  anticipate  any  thing  else  from  an  exam- 
ination of  the  facts.  So  long  as  the  greater  part  of  our  conti- 
nent remains  an  untrodden  wilderness,  and  the  rest  is  but  just 
recovering  from  the  state  in  which  it  left  the  hands  of  nature, 
it  is  useless  to  think  of  writing  or  publishing  a  perfect  North 
American  Flora.  Men  of  science  are  as  yet  only  scattered 
here  and  there  by  the  sea-coast  and  on  the  banks  of  our  great 
rivers :  they  have  neither  opportunity  nor  leisure  to  explore 
their  immediate  neighborhood  ;  much  less  have  they  been 
able  to  traverse  the  vast  extent  of  our  western  and  northern 
hemisphere.  They  have  made  little  excursions  into  the  bor- 
ders of  their  residence,  but  they  have  not  discovered  a  thou- 
sandth part  of  the  natural  riches,  which  abound  in  careless 
profusion  throughout  the  country,  and  which  must  waste  their 
sweetness  in  the  desert  for  generations  yet  to  come.  We  shall 
be  confirmed  in  this  opinion  of  tlie  great  incompleteness  of  all 
existing  collections,  if  we  advert  to  the  localities  indicated  in 
those  collections.  We  find  they  say  little  of  Florida,  little  of 
the  regions  bordering  on  the  Lakes,  little  even  of  some  of  the 

*  In  1S17,  it  was  calculated  that  there  had  been  described  or  preserved 
in  herbals  44000  plants,  of  which  6000  were  cryptogamous,  and  S8OO0 
phxnogamous  species.  Of  the  latter  the  following  was  supposed  to  be 
the  distribution,  namely : 

Europe  -.*.----.        7000 

The  temperate  regions  of  Asia         .        .        •        .        .    isoo 
The  tropical  regions  of  Asia  and  the  adjacent  islands  4500 

Africa 3000 

The  temperate  regions  of  America  in  both  hemispheres        4000 
The  tropical  regions  of  America  ....      13000 

New  Holland  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean    -        -    5000 

38000 
See  Humboldt,  de  Distributione  geographica  Plantanim  secundum 
Goeli  Temperiem  et  Altitudinem  Montium  Prolegomena,  p.  :23*  Decan- 
dolle  thinks,  if  all  the  plants  on  the  globe  were  known,  they  would  be 
found  to  exceed  a  hundred  thousand  species.  Th^orie  Clemen taire  de  la 
Botanique,  ed.  2de,  p.  25* 
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niaritime  Slates,  as  Maine  aod  New  Hampshire.  And  how 
much  do  we  know  of  the  rich  and  verdaoi  tract  spread  out  in 
the  immense  valley  of  ilie  Mississippi  and  his  tributary  waters, 
of  tlie  boundless  savannas  in  the  West,  of  ilie  widely -extend- 
ed regions  beyond,  dial  are  washed  by  ihe  Pacific  Ocean  ?  All 
these  comprehensive  seclions  of  our  territory,  for  some  of 
which  the  world  can  show  no  parallel  for  mildness  of  cli- 
mate, extent  of  irrigation,  and  inexhaustible  fertility  of  soil,  are 
as  yet  but  superficially  known  to  tlie  botanist. 

How  rich  the  tracts  of  country  west  of  the  Missiasippi  are 
in  undescribed  planis  may  be  satisfactorily  seen,  from  a  circum- 
stance attending  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  across 
tlie  coutineui  of  North  America.  In  the  course  of  tfie  slow 
ascent  of  tlie  expedition  towards  the  head-waters  of  the  Mis- 
souri, an  extensive  collection  of  plants  was  made,  which,  being 
despusited  at  tiie  foot  of  liic  Rocky  Mountains,  was  unfortu- 
nately never  recovered.  During  the  rapid  return  of  the  expe- 
dition, after  recrossing  the  mountains,  a  second,  but  smaller, 
collection  was  made  by  Mr  Lewis,  consisting  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  specimens,  among  which  were  not  above  a 
dozen  plants  before  ascertained  to  be  natives  of  this  continent, 
the  rest  being  altogether  new  or  but  litUe  known,  and  contain- 
ing six  or  seven  distinct  undescribed  genera.  Many  of  them 
also  were  highly  remarkable,  not  only  as  new  plants,  but  as  jio^ 
scssed  of  useful  or  curious  properties.  Such  were  the  Psoralen 
esculeula,  whose  root  is  an  ordinary  anicle  of  food  among  the 
savages;  theMahonia  Aquifolium,  bearing  esculent  berries; 
the  Madura  aurantiaca,  whose  ornamental  loliage  and  fruit  and 
heav-y  solid  wood  render  it  of  great  value  ;  the  Bartonia  oroa- 
ta,  with  its  brilliant  odorous  flowers  resembling  the  larger  Cacti 
and  making  it  worthy  of  the  distinguished  antiquary  and  natu- 
ralist whom  its  name  is  intended  to  commemorate.  The  fact, 
therefore,  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  plants  brought  back 
by  Lewis  and  Clarke  were  new  to  botanists,  fully  proved  die 
botanical  richness  of  a  region,  where  indeed  Mr  Nuttall  mid 
Mr  Bradbury  have  since  made  so  many  interesting  discove- 
ries, and  which  sull  remains  open  to  reward  the  zeal  of  fuliue 
naturalists. 

Nor  do  we  believe  that  any  considerable  portion  of  tlie  rc- 
eioiis  on  tliis  side  of  the  Alleghany  has  been  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated. Let  us  examine  the  botanical  catalogues,  that  have 
been    made,   of  tho   neighborhood   of  our    larger   maritime 
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cities, — spots,  which,  from  the  narrowness  of  tlieir  extent,  and 
from  tlie  multitude  of  botanists  by  whom  they  are  likely  to  be 
inspected,  we  may  suppose  to  have  undergone  a  more  perfect 
scrutiny  than  any  of  the  wild  recesses  in  the  West  Do  we 
find  that  either  of  these  collections  has  exhausted  the  botany 
even  of  the  confined  district  which  its  plan  comprehends  f  So 
far  is  this  firom  being  the  fact,  that  every  day  is  exposing  the 
deficiencies  of  our  most  valuable  Floras.  Our  readers  will  not 
doubt,  from  what  we  have  said  in  another  part  of  tliis  article, 
that  we  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  the  Florula  Bostoniensis. 
This  work  embraces  a  narrow  circuit  of  less  than  two  hundred 
square  miles  in  area,  its  localities  seldom  departing  from  Mil- 
ton, Dorchester,  Roxbury,  Brookline,  Brighton,  Watertown, 
Cambridge,  Medford,  Charlestown  and  Chelsea,  all  included 
in  the  half  of  a  small  circle  of  which  Boston  is  the  centre,  as 
tkiay  be  perceived  by  casting  the  eye  upon  Hales'  Map  ;  and 
we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that,  open  to  examination  as 
this  tract  is  in  all  its  parts,  the  five  hundred  species  described 
in  the  Florula  do  not  exceed  three  quarters  of  the  species 
growing  spontaneously  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  Now  if  we 
recollect  that  the  vicinity  of  Boston  exhibits  no  extraordinary 
varieties  of  soil  or  structure,  that  it  is  shaded  by  few  and  those 
insignificant  forests,  that  it  presents  hardly  one  of  those  rich 
watered  glens,  which,  in  many  parts  of  New  Endand,  are 
perpetuaUy  verdant  with  a  diversified  succession  of  luxuriant 
vegetables,  that  it  is  not  large  enough  to  contain  those  moun- 
tainous ridges  which  enjoy  such  a  peculiar  vegetation, — if  we 
recollect  all  these  circumstances,  and  at  the  same  consider  how 
many  plants  in  this  district  were  overlooked  by  the  practised 
eye  of  so  discerning  a  botanist  as  Dr  Bigelow,  what  shall  we 
say  of  all  those  other  more  extensive  districts  in  the  Atlantic 
States,  in  which  the  foot  of  a  botanist  treads  only  by  chance 
and  at  protracted  intervals  f 

We  do  not  mean  to  infer  from  this,  that  every  space  of  two 
hundred  miles  in  extent  from  Maine  to  Georgia  would  afford 
a  century'  or  two  of  species  omitted  in  all  existing  collections 
of  our  plants,  because  the  vegetation  of  most  of  the  Middle 
and  Eastern  States  is  so  uniform,  that  a  botanist,  who  has  ex* 
amined  all  the  plants  growing  near  Albany  or  New  York,  for 
example,  has  probably  seen  most,  but  certainly  not  all,  of 
those  which  could  be  found  about  Boston,  and  the  reverse ; 
and  thus  a  naturalist,  who  elucidates  the  botany  of  any  con- 
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siderable  portion  of  a  single  Slate,  as  Connecticut,  does  rniicli 
towards  elucidating  liiat  of  tlie  whole  of  New  England.  But 
surely  we  shall  be  justified  in  concluding  from  ii,  that  tlie 
botany  even  of  the  best  inlialiited  parts  of  the  country  is  slill 
but  imperfectly  known.  And  only  advening  to  llie  single 
fact,  that  the  Florula  Bosioniensis  contains  two  new  species, 
and  supposing  that  in  the  average  every  hundred  miles  in  tlie 
two  and  a  half  millions  comprehended  by  the  United  Slates  is 
capable  of  furnishing  a  non-descript  species, — in  which  sup- 
posiiion  we  really  can  see  nothing  unreasonable, — and  we 
shall  still  have  an  immense  field  of  investigatioa  remaining  for 
botanists  in  the  United  States. 

Beside  these  general  views  of  the  subject  there  arc  dislmcl 
considerations  belonging  to  some  of  Uie  natural  orders  and  also 
to  certain  groupes  of  plants  apart  from  the  natural  orders,  of 
which  we  will  only  mention  a  few  ei^amples.  From  the  exact 
calculations  of  a  botanist,  whom  the  Baron  de  Humboldt  em- 
ployed for  ihat  senice,*  it  appears  thai  the  GramineEB  alone 
form  a  tenth  part  of  our  phxnogamous  vegetables,  and  the 
Graminese  with  the  two  proximate  families  of  Cyperoidete  and 
Junceie  one  eighth  part  of  the  same;  and  although,  as  we 
have  remarked  before,  these  families  were  till  recently  much 
neglected  among  us,  yet  Muhlenberg's  Description  of  the 
Grasses  in  a  great  measure  atones  for  and  remedies  this  neg- 
lect; but  the  numerous  Gramineie  and  Cyperoideffi  are  so 
intricate  in  their  characters,  tliat  we  can  hardly  suppose  tlicy 
are  even  now  so  fully  elucidated  as  tlie  more  attractive  and 
ostentatious  families.  Another  extensive  order  is  formed  of 
the  Compositx,  which  amount  to  one  sixtli  part  of  our  phxno- 
gamous  plants,  and  at  some  seasons  of  llie  year  almost  cover 
our  fields  with  their  luxuriant  flowers.  Next  to  the  GramineK, 
this  family  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  in  its  lower  subdivis- 
ions, in  a  few  of  the  generic  differences  and  in  very  many  of 
the  specific.  The  kindred  genera  of  Erigeron,  Inula,  Aster  and 
Solidago  contain  each  so  many  species,  and  tliese  so  much  alike 

•  The  mtunl  □nieri  of  our  phxno^moui  plants  are  itilcd  bv  Uiim- 
boldt  10  beat  fullow*.  namely  :  CypcroidcK  one  40th,  Graminti  oiie  lOlh, 
Jnncrx  on«  IS3i|,  Labialz  one  4l>tli,  Khmuithcx  and  Scropbulariz  one 
SGtb.  Bricez  and  llliododEndra  one  S6th,  i;omposiix  one  6ih,  tJmbellire- 
rsone57lh,  Crucil'erz  one  6M,  UalvaceE  one  I35th,  Gary o pi ly lies  ntie 
73i],  l^^minosz  one  19tli,  AmcntacEX  one  35tb,  and  Conilerx  one  lU3lh, 
nippoiing  the  whole  number  tnken  for  th  e  integer  to  be  3991 U  collected 
in  Purih*!  Flora. 
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in  their  exterior  qualities,  that  modem  botanists  have  been 
obliged  not  only  to  draw  out  their  specific  characters  to  a 
most  burdensome  length,  but  likewise  in  several  cases  to  resort 
to  the  microscope  for  tlic  detection  of  well-founded  differences 
for  the  species.  Not  to  extend  these  details  too  far,  we  will 
only  refer  to  one  more  natural  assemblage  of  phaenogamous 
plants,  the  Amentaccae  and  Coniferae,  which  include  a  large 
proportion  of  our  forest-trees.  Of  all  our  vegetable  produc- 
tions these  are  unquestionably  the  pride  and  glory ;  for  none 
of  the  forests  in  other  temperate  regions  of  the  globe  rival  ours 
in  variety,  magnitude,  or  splendor.  No  part  of  Europe,  for 
mstance,  in  latitudes  of  corresponding  temperature,  can  ex- 
hibit trees  of  so  rich  a  foliage  and  inflorescence  as  the  Mag- 
nolias, or  of  such  stateliness  as  the  Pinus  strobus,  sometimes 
rising  to  the  height  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  feet,  with  a 
straight  and  graceful  trunk  more  than  twenty  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  the  base,  tlie  Liriodendron  tulipifera  with  a  trunk 
still  more  beautiful  than  the  pines,  the  Pavia  lutea,  Pavia 
Ohioensis  or  Rhododendron  maximum.  Again,  the  younger 
Michaux  mentions,  as  a  striking  fact,  that  he  had  observed  in 
the  United  States  a  hundred  and  thirty  seven  trees,  which  rise 
above  the  height  of  thirty  feet,  whereof  ninety-five  are  era- 
ployed  in  the  arts ;  but  tliat  France,  on  tile  conti'ary,  which 
might  be  considered  a  pretty  fair  representation  of  the  same 
range  of  temperature,  produced  no  more  than  thirty-seven 
trees  of  equal  height,  including  but  eighteen  forest-trees,  and 
that  of  these  only  seven  were  employed  in  civil  or  marine 
architecture.  Without  stopping  to  draw  the  political  infer- 
ences, which  this  comparison  would  suggest,  we  will  merely 
say  that  Michaux,  in  his  History  of  our  Forest  Trees  was  so 
far  from  exhausting  the  subject,  that  he  did  not  even  pretend 
to  have  crossed  the  Mississippi,  that  he  confessedly  left  the 
history  of  the  trees  even  on  this  side  the  mountains  incom- 
plete, and  that  several  very  important  additions  have  already 
been  made  to  the  forest-trees  which  he  was  able  to  enume- 
rate. 

All  that  precedes  will  apply  only  to  the  phasnogamous  spe- 
cies :  for  we  sliall  find  our  agamous  plants  to  have  been  gen- 
erally neglected  by  naturalists.  Clayton  sent  Gronovius  an 
account  of  only  ninety-five  species  of  tliis  extensive  class» 
Michaux  falls  short  of  the  same  number,  and,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  no  part  of  them  excepting  the  ferns  engaged 
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the  attention  of  Pursli  or  Nutiall.  Yet  so  multitudinous  are 
the  plants  of  this  faraiiy,  that  Muhlenberg,  in  his  Catalogue, 
□lakes  mention  of  more  tliau  eight  hundred  species,  and  ahout 
one  seventli  of  all  the  genera  tliere  enumerated  are  of  the  class 
Cryptogamia.  And  what  sets  the  deliciency  of  our  bolanical 
pubhcalions  on  this  head  in  a  clearer  light  is  the  fact  alSrmed 
by  Dr  SchweiniK,  that  he  himself  had  observed  nearly  one 
thousand  six  hundred  species  of  the  single  order  of  Fungi  in 
the  western  part  of  North  Carolina.  Eab)n  gives  us  very  com- 
plete descriptions  of  a  hundred  cryptogamous  genera  and  a 
cursory  account  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-six  species  ; 
which  is  very  much  more  than  any  preceding  botanist  has 
done  :  but  Eaton  and  Nuttall  botli  refer  us  on  this  head  to 
Muhlenberg's  long-promised  Flora  Lancastriensis.  How  far 
the  labors  of  Dr  Mutilenberg  and  Mr  Collins,  who  are  under- 
stood to  have  been  particularly  sedulous  concerning  tlie  cryp- 
togamous families,  might  go  toivards  supplying  llie  deficient 
information  on  this  subject,  we  cannot  tell.  These  plants, 
however,  which  it  almost  bafQcd  the  ingenuity  of  LionKUS 
himself  to  arrange,  abundant  as  ihey  are  in  this  country,  can 
at  present  be  studied  with  no  belter  assistance  than  a  few 
realricted  publications  aSosd,  so  that  upon  do  class  of  our  veg* 
eiable  productions  is  it  more  desirable  that  experienced  boian- 
ists  should  bestow  their  industry.  But  our  knowledge  of  this 
class  will  not  long  remain  so  imperfect,  if  Dr  Schweintz  mecls 
with  encouragement  to  pubhsh  Ins  intended  Description  of  the 
Cryptogamous  Plants  of  North  America ;  of  which  he  has 
recently  printed  a  specimen,  containing  tlie  hepatic  mosses, 
executed  after  the  manner  of  Pursh's  Flora, 

In  addition  to  diese  and  other  general  or  particular  defects 
in  the  botanical  collections  relating  to  the  United  States,  an- 
other very  impoitant  object  of  inquiry  is  the  difference  and 
affinity  between  our  plants  and  those  of  Europe.  No  doubt 
there  are  many  vegetables,  which  were  always  common  to  the 
two  continents,  such  as  Epilobium  alpinum,  Azalea  Lappoui- 
ca,  Diapensia  Lapponica,  Carex  curta,  Belula  nana,  Linnma 
borealis,  Draba  nivalis,  lobelia  Dortmanna,  Humulns  Lupulus, 
Anemone  nemorosa,  several  of  the  Veronica;,  Arenaria;and  Ra- 
nunculi ;  and  many  likewise  which  are  known  to  have  emi- 
grated with  the  colonists,  Leonlodon  Taraxacum,  for  instance, 
Sonchus  oleraccus,  Arctium  Lappa,  Coniuni  maculatum,  Hyos- 
cyamus  niger,  Chclldonium  majns,  Symphytum  officinale, Triti- 
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cum  repens,  Raphanus  Raphanistrum,  Cnicus  arvensis,  Malva 
rotundifolia,  Ornithogalum  umbellatum  and  Polygonum  avicu- 
lare  ;*  and  some  which  we  have  imparted  to  £urope,  as  Rumex 
sanguineus,  Erigeron  Canadense,  Phytolacca  decandra,  several 
Ambroses  and  Amaranthi ;  but  the  number  of  plants  origi' 
nally  common  to  the  eastern  and  western  continents  is  much 
smaller  than  has  been  generally  imagined,  if  it  be  true,  which 
has  been  affirmed  on  good  authority,  that  Pursh's  Flora  con- 
tains only  three  hundred  eighty -five  plants  properly  European, 
that  is,  no  more  than  -^V  of  the  phsnogamous  vegetables  then 
ascertained  to  spring  up  spontaneously  in  the  United  States. 
Even  this  small  number  is  continually  diminishing ;  for  al- 
though certain  plants,  beyond  a  question,  are  actually  common 
to  the  two  continents,  especially  some  of  the  boreal  and  alpine 
plants,  yet  late  botanists  have  made  new  species  of  many  of 
the  plants  which  were  formerly  accounted  European.  Thus 
the  plants,  which  were  long  supposed  to  be  Viola  canina,  Tri- 
entalis  Europsea,  Valisneria  spiralis,  Erythronium  dens  canis, 
Alisma  Plantago,  Crataegus  oxyacantha,  Sorbus  aucuparia  and 
Cypripedium  CaJceolus,  and  of  course  European,  are  consider- 
ed as  distinct  by  Pursh  and  others  under  the  names  of  Viola 
debilis,  Valisneria  Americana,  Erythronium  Americanum, 
Alisma  trivialis,  Crataegus  apiifolia,  Sorbus  microphylla  and 
Cypripedium  parviflorium.  Nor  is  Uiis  all  the  difficulty.  Not 
unfrequently  an  American  plant  occurs,  which,  in  its  exterior 
botanical  aspect,  is  incapable  of  being  distinguished  from  the 
European,  but  yet  is  known  to  be  essentially  different  in  its 
chemical  or  physiological  properties.  Dr  Bigelow  adduces 
two  or  three  remarkable  instances  of  this  fact,  in  his  interest- 
ing, and,  so  far  as  we  could  judge  in  examining  much  of  the 
same  scenery  with  his  work  in  our  hands,  very  complete  and 
accurate  Description  of  the  White  Mountains.     A  species  of 

*  Humboldt,  in  the  work  referred  to  above,  seems  to  think  that  Poly* 
gonum  aviculare  was  always  common ;  but  Josselyn,  in  his  Rarities  of  New 
England,  recounts  it  among  the  emig^rants.  It  may  be  mentioned  here, 
that  the  remarks  in  the  text  are  confined  to  Europe.  Pallas's  Herbarium 
and  Flora  Rossica  evince  that  the  plants  of  North  Asia  have  great  affinity 
with  our  own  ;  and  tlie  eastern,  shores  of  Asia  between  the  parallels  of 
thirty  and  forty  five  are  said  to  contain  many  plants  also  found  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  North  America.  Asiatic  Tartary  appears  generally  to 
resemble  the  primitive  state  of  North  America  in  climate,  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, aboriginal  inhabitants  and  dialects  so  much  more  than  any  other 
region  of  the  world,  that  a  judicious  investigatiou  of  the  subject  if  a  gr^t 
desideratum  in  Qur  historical  antiquities^ 
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yCthusa  growing  aboui  Boston,  alihoiigh  botanically  tiie  same 
with  ^thusa  cynapitim,  is  altogether  destitute  of  tlie  nauseous 
alliaceous  taste  by  which  that  plant  is  noted  in  Europe.  An- 
other Instance,  adduced  in  Bigelow's  Medical  Botany,  is  of 
Asarum  Canadense,  which,  although  widely  different  in  effect 
upon  the  human  body,  the  elder  Micliaux  says  can  with  diffi- 
culty be  distinguished  from  a  European  species  of  Asarum, 
A  still  more  sinking  case  is  that  of  the  cbestnul-tree.  Michaux 
the  son  thought  the  American  chestnut  distinct  from  the  Casta- 
nea  vesca,  relying  for  his  distinctions  chiefly  on  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  fruit ;  but  Pursh  and  Nuttall  deny  that  there  is  any 
thing  in  our  chestnut  sufficiently  marked  to  become  the  ground 
of  a  specific  description.     Yet  the  wood  of  our  chestnut  is 

Korous,  weak  and  briiUe,  while  in  Europe  that  iree  is  in  the 
ighest  estimation  for  compactness,  tenacity  and  strength.  In 
Italy  the  chestnut  is  employed  in  making  staves  for  wine  and 
brandy-casks,  but  the  staves  fabricated  Jrom  it  here  have  not 
been  found  close-grained  enough  for  tlie  same  purpose. 
Throughout  France  and  ihe  rest  of  South  Europe,  tlie  hoops 
of  casks  and  vats  of  all  dimensions  are  generally  made  of 
young  chestnut,  which  experience  testilies  lo  be  as  flexible, 
lough  and  elastic  as  the  occasion  requires,  and  moreover  pecu- 
liarly eligible  on  account  of  its  durability  :  whereas  coopers  in 
this  country  uniformly  assured  Michaux  that  out  chestnut  was 
too  briltle  to  be  used  in  hooping.  In  both  continents,  how- 
ever, the  chestnut  is  equally  valued  for  its  capacity  of  with- 
standing exposure  to  the  vicissitudes  of  heal  and  cold,  of  mois- 
ture and  dryness,  for  which  reason  it  is  preferred  in  several  of 
the  Middle  States  in  Ihe  construction  of  rails  and  posts  for 
enclosures.*  These  examples,  which  might  be  multiplied,  will 
suffice  to  show  the  nature  of  the  fact,  and  to  manifest  the  ne- 

*  The  trunk  of  the  cikestnuc  In  Europe  exceeds  lliat  of  uU  other  treea  In 
thickocM.  One  of  Ihese  vegetable  nionilcTa  grourin^  on  tJie  slilea  of 
mount  £tNA  U  ai^rtetl  b;  MichjiuK  to  be  ■  hundred  *nd  biiiy  feet  in 
ciroumferenee.  ot  fifty  tbree  feet  in  itiumeter,  entirely  hnlluw  and  suti^iil. 
ing'  onl;t  by  means  of  the  bark  uiii  >  few  ulUcent  Liyeni  nf  wood.  NL-:ir 
thii  chcitnut  are  icvcral  others,  seventy-five  Ket  in  circiunfercnce.  Not  far 
from  Sancerre  in  France  is  a  chestnut  thirty  feet  in  circumference,  with  a 
perfeotiy  sound  trunlc,  which  is  iiip|>oscd  to  be  a  thousand  }'eurs  old,  mid 
vrbich  for  ill  hundred  years  has  gone  by  the  name  of  le  Grai  Cluiiaig'trr. 
No  cheilnuti  of  nucll  enarmoui  lize  have  yet  been  noticed  in  the  Unitfd 
States :  but  the  clieitnuts,  which  grow  on  the  mouqtaina  uf  Nortli  Carolina, 
are  as  large  u  the  generality  of  che&nuls  in  Europe.  Michaux,  Histoire 
des  Atbrcs  Fyreslicrs  dc  I'Araerique  Septenlrionale,  torn,  ii,  p.  1J7- 
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eessity  there  is  for  a  careful  examination  of  the  differences 
between  allied  plants  in  Europe  and  America. 

That  these  and  all  other  deficiences  in  our  botanical  collec- 
tions will  be  made  up  by  those  who  are  most  directly  inter- 
ested in  seeing  it  accomplished,  by  native  Americans,  we 
eertainly  have  at  this  time  equal  reason  to  hope  and  believe. 
The  prevalence  of  the  study  of  botany,  either  as  a  source  of 
elegant  recreation,  or  as  a  means  of  enlarging  the  boundaries 
of  human  knowledge  and  multiplying  the  comforts  of  human 
life,  is  much  increased  in  our  country  since  that  period,  when 
the  few  botanists,  who  belonged  to  it,  looked  to  nothing  higher 
than  the  ministering  to  the  curiosity  of  two  or  three  men  of 
letters  in  Europe.  And  although  we  are  not  of  opinion  that 
botany  has  any  peculiar  tendency  to  instill  exalted  notions  of 
moral  obligation  like  etiiics,  or  sharpen  the  acuteness  of  our 
intellectual  powers  like  abstract  reasoning,  yet  we  think  it  au- 
thorized to  assume  a  very  respectable  rank  among  the  sciences 
of  secondary  importance  :  for,  even  encumbered  as  it  now  is 
with  artificial  forms,  if  the  study  of  it  be  pursued,  where  alone 
it  ought  to  be  pursued,  among  the  wild  scenes  of  our  mead- 
ows, rocks  and  forests,  it  cannot  fail  to  improve  the  mind  and 
beart  by  leading  the  imagination  to  dwell  upon  those  noble 
exhibitions  of  the  power  of  providence  in  exterior  nature,  the 
majesty  of  which  is  only  surpassed  by  their  beauty. 


Art.  VI. — Symzonia,  a   Voyage  of  Discovery,  by   Captain 
Adam  Seaborn.     New  York,  1820.  12mo,  pp.  248. 

Nothing  furnishes  a  stronger  illustration  of  the  superficial 
taste  of  men,  tlian  the  almost  exclusive  attention  they  have 
paid  to  the  external  surface  of  the  globe.  The  same  willing- 
ness to  be  blinded  by  the  outside  appearance,  which  obtains 
in  the  details  of  manners  and  character^  has  exerted  a  much 
more  pernicious  effect  on  the  general  regard  men  have  be- 
stowed upon  the  earth  they  inhabit.  One  is  fatigued  with  the 
mass  of  travels  to  explore  its  unknown  regions,  of  voyages 
to  discover  its  distant  seas.  Not  an  arrogant  mountain,  that 
towers  upward,  but  has  been  measured  ;  nor  an  indenture  on 
the  rind,  by  the  name  of  an  ocean,  a  mine,  or  a  valley,  but  has 
been  &tbomed,  descended,  and  traversed  till  one  is  weary  of 
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tliis  superficial  pains-iakiiig.  Alt  the  while,  Uie  honest  solid 
inlerior,  tlie  root  and  liearl  and  kerael,  the  marrow  and  piih, 
the  sacred  penetralia  o(  our  globe  have  remained  worse  than 
unexplored. 

We  say, '  worse  than  unexplored,'  because  if  men  had  con- 
fined themselves  to  a  total  neglect  of  these  regions,  much  as 
we  should  have  derided  iheir  tolly,  for  trai'elhng  round  and 
round  so  fair  an  abode  without  venturing  bravely  iulo  ii,  we 
could  have  accused  them  of  nothing  worse  than  insensibility. 
It  is  a  matter,  however,  which  admits  of  no  disguise  to  the 
diligent  student  of  antiquity,  or  the  observer  of  popular  belief, 
that  the  conduct  of  men  toward  these  iolerior  regions  has  not 
rested  here.  And  without  trying  to  soften  what  after  all  must 
be  confessed  and  hurried  over  as  well  as  it  can,  ii  is  a  fact  too 
notorious  lo  be  concealed,  (hat  the  ancients  from  some  primi- 
live  pique  against  the  intemaU,  early  contrived  to  get  the 
t  in  (he  name  of  the  latter  changed  into  an/;  and  to  propa- 
gate the  idea,  tliat  the  centre  of  the  earUi  was  actually  the 
location  of  a  spot,  which  we  desire  not  to  mention  '  to  the  ears 
pohte'  of  the  public.  This  seems  to  have  produced  an  awk- 
ward feeling  in  men's  minds,  about  visiting  diese  abodes ;  and 
as  the  same  insidious  geographers  were  careful  to  lay  down  ilie 
entrance  to  lliem  either  In  some  pestiferous  grotto  or  Naming  cra- 
ler,  tlje  persona  best  inclined  by  temper  and  taste  to  gravitate 
to  tile  centre  have  either  been  wholly  deterred,  or  £one  about 
it  with  great  tardiness  of  spirit.  One  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed explorers  of  ancient  times,  indeed,  found  courage  to  un- 
dertake the  excursion,  by  the  virtue  of  a  branch  of  gold, 
which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  growing  near  the  ave- 
nue; and  if  any  tiling  would  be  attractive  enough  to  enlist 
imitators  of  the  experiment,  we  tiiink  it  would  be  to  have  the 
entrance,  tlirough  forests  equally  promising.  We  find  no  men- 
tion in  Michaux,  however,  of  a  fungus  of  this  kind,  on  any  of 
our  forest  trees;  and  a  late  distinguished  prince,  the  unforiu- 
nate  emperor  of  Hayti,  appears  lo  have  placed  his  hopes  for 
tlie  discovery  of  the  internal  regions  (we  make  u  matter  of 
conscience  to  restore  tlie  t)  on  an  attraction  the  same,  to  be 
sure,  in  principle,  but  different  in  form ;  for  it  is  ihe  only 
apophthegm,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted,  preserved  of  this 
monarch,  that '  if  there  were  a  bag  of  cofTee  in  the  mouth  of 
,  there  would  be  two  Americans  after  it," 

To  do  men  justice,  it  must  be  acknowledged  after  all,  that 
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this  their  conduct  has  not  proceeded  from  an  abstract  aversion 
to  having  the  lower  regions  explored.  On  the  contrary,  they 
have  shown  themselves  more  disinterested  on  this  head,  than 
on  most  others.  Backward  as  they  have  been  to  undertake 
the  expedition  themselves,  tliere  is  none  on  which  they  are  so 
ready  to  set  out  their  neighbours ;  and  if  polite  wishes  and 
friendly  intimations  could  carry  one  thither,  there  are  not  many 
parts  of  the  upper  regions,  which  would  be  more  frequented 
than  the  lower.  But  it  seems  to  have  but  little  effect ;  and 
people  stand  complimenting  each  other,  like  over  polite  folks 
at  a  door,  neither  being  willing  to  take  the  first  step,  and  each 
bowing  his  friend  heartily  onward. 

We  confess  that  we  have  always  thought  this  prejudice 
against  the  interior  unreasonable,  and  wholly  unauthorized  by 
analogy, — the  best  guide  we  can  have  in  the  want  of  positive 
information.  The  works  of  nature,  the  more  they  are  studied, 
are  found  to  exhibit  a  certain  beautiful  harmony,  on  which  we 
have  a  right  to  proceed  in  regard  to  what  is  unknown.  There 
are  so  few  productions  of  nature,  which  fall  beneath  our  mspec- 
tion,  of  which  the  outside  is  not  the  least  valuable  part,  that 
we  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  she  has  lavished  all  her  re- 
sources on  die  exterior  of  the  great  globe  itself;  and  con- 
demned the  main  mass  of  it  to  a  base  and  inanimate  stratifica- 
tion, or  to  a  hopeless  chaos.  In  general,  that  which  is  good 
for  much,  whetlier  in  the  unorganized,  the  vegetable,  animal, 
or  intellectual  world,  carries  its  merit  within ;  and  external 
beauties  and  superficial  merits  are  proverbiaUy  transitory  and 
wortliless ;  either  found  to  be  unattended  with  mterior  worth, 
or  at  any  rate  far  less  permanent,  and  liable  to  rust,  mildew, 
and  decay.  If  you  would  have  a  fixed  and  permanent  scarlet 
dye,  you  must  seek  out  some  unpromising  mineral  oxyde,  or 
grind  up  a  poor  worm  firom  a  foreign  coast ;  while  that  which 
you  find  on  the  leaves  of  the  tulip,  on  a  beautiful  cheek,  or  the 
evening  sky  is  gone  almost  before  you  can  notice  it  Messrs 
Perkins,  Fairman,  and  Heath,  nay  Messrs  Murray,  Draper, 
ii  Co.  have  an  ingenious  machine,  by  the  aid  of  which,  and  a 
productive  paper-mill,  they  can  make  money  almost  as  fast  as 
a  woman  of  fashion  can  spend  it ;  such  beautiful  money  too, 
that  our  brethren  in  the  west  have  already  borrowed  a  mil- 
lion or  two  of  it  from  one  bank,  ^  without  the  demand  being  half 
satisfied :'  nay,  have  even  given  a  premium  for  the  new  bills 
over  the  old,  as  we  ourselves,  in  our  earlier  days,  remember  to 
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have  enterinined  a  strong  prejudice  in  favor  of  a  Wig)il  cent, 
So  rapid  loo  is  tlie  operaiion  of  this  wonder-working  machiDe, 
that  what  was  hemp  and  flax  yesterday,  and  linen,  and  rag^. 
and  money  today,  loo  often  brings  you  down  to  rags  tomor- 
row, and  not  perhaps  quite  so  oflen  as  it  might,  to  hemp  again, 
the  day  after.  Tliis  is  superficial  money,  while  tlie  true,  inte- 
rior, substantial  coin  must  be  dug  deep  out  of  a  dreary  mine, 
amidst  the  rushing  of  subterranean  waters,  and  the  toiling  of 
ponderous  engines,  and  he  heaten,  and  roasted,  and  smelted, 
and  coined,  and  milled  out  of  rough,  unseemly  ores ;  and  after 
all  is  but  a  while  or  yellow  counter,  with  an  ugly  Spanish  nose 
upon  il,  while  ihe  otlier  money  is  covered  with  ships,  and 
eagles,  and  lions,  and  goddesses,  as  gay  as  the  pnnllicon. 

The  moment  you  turn  your  attention  to  ihe  globe  itself,  you 
find  it  increase  in  ralue,  as  you  penetrate  below  the  surface  ; 
thereby  furnishing  the  sirongesl  encouragement  to  make  tho- 
rough work  ;  and  instead  of  grubbing  on  the  outside,  go  at 
once  lo  the  inside.  The  mere  superficies  of  the  earth  is,  as 
we  all  know,  barren,  sterile,  worthless ;  and  decked  with  beau- 
ties and  riches  not  iis  own.  The  great  trees,  which  adorn  it, 
are  not  set  down  like  flower  pots  on  the  top,  but  if  Virgil  can  he 
trusted,  acluully  go  downward  as  far  as  they  rise  upward,  and 
bring  from  below  all  that  nourishes  ihe  splendid  foliage  above. 
It  is  so  with  the  members  of  the  whole  vegetable  tribe,  which 
would  die  in  the  first  sultry  sun  on  the  treacherous  bosom  of 
the  soil,  if  they  did  not  shoot  inwnrd  their  sagacious  fibres, 
and  force  down  tlieir  greedy  taproots,  and  suck  out  some 
of  the  nuuiment  of  the  rich  strata  within.  The  farther  you 
go  down  into  the  earth,  the  richer  it  grows.  You  first  meet 
with  your  pigments  and  ochres,  then  with  your  rich  porcelain 
clays  and  pelunizes ;  farther  down  you  have  your  salt  and 
your  coal,  and  still  farther  your  gold  and  your  silver.  Then 
loo  what  blessed  fountains  of  health  gusli  up  from  its  hidden 
springs.  Il  is  a  great  thing  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  get 
plain  fair  water,  and  ibis,  at  some  places,  as  at  Tounion,  is  so 
weak  that  it  will  not  run  down  hill.  While  the  fountains  from 
beneatli  come  bubbling  up  with  all  tlieir  sparkhng  carbonic 
gases,  and  tingling  chalybeate  freshness.  In  short,  we  look  upon 
the  earth  as  a  great  fig,  the  outside  black  and  unpromising ;  re- 
move the  skin,  and  you  come  to  an  agreeilble,  nutritious  pulp  ; 
while  tlie  germ,  the  fnictification,  the  origin,  and  life  of  the 
whole  is  shot  up  and  enclosed  in  the  cenire. 

JVcto  Serin,  Vo.  7.  18 
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Wc  have  thrown  together  these  ideas,  by  way  of  forestaUing 
the  favor  of  our  readers  to  the  projects  of  our  ingenious  coun- 
tryman, one  of  the  few  men  of  the  day,  who  seems  to  have 
pursued  these  analogies,  and  to  have  emancipated  himself  from 
the  slavery  of  superficials.  Col.  John  C.  Symmes,  whose 
original  and  highly  instructive  correspondence  has,  till  the 
appearance  of  tlie  work  at  the  head  of  our  article,  been  com- 
municated in  the  columns  of  the  government  paper, 'seems  to 
have  caught,  what  may  literally  be  called  an  insight  into  the 
nature  of  the  earth,  and  to  have  disclosed  the  astonishing  fact, 
tliat  tliis  globe  we  inhabit  is  but  a  shell,  and  that  its  interior 
surface  is  actually  accessible.  We  are  unfortunately  not  able 
to  inform  our  readers,  in  what  way  the  colonel  was  conducted 
to  these  interesting  conclusions ;  but  it  does  great  credit  to  his 
zeal  and  the  curiosity  of  his  neighbours,  to  find  him  engaged 
in  making  his  discoveries  the  subiect  of  courses  of  lectures  in 
some  of  the  western  towns.  This  fact  reflects  great  honor  on 
our  country ;  and  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world  are 
still  grovelling  about  the  surface  and  sending  out  voyage  after 
voyage  of  circumnavigation  and  discovery,  and  expedition 
aror  expedition  to  the  south  pole  and  the  north,  we  may 
chum,  we  tliink,  the  undisputed  glory  of  suggesting  and  organ- 
izing a  practicable  route  to  the  interior. 

The  colonel,  we  believe,  has  presented  the  public  with 
printed  memoirs  and  lectures  from  his  own  pen.  These,  we 
regret  to  say,  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  ; 
probably  from  more  pains  having  been  taken,  by  the  publish- 
er, to  furnish  the  inside  of  tlic  earth,  than  this  poor  bark  on 
which  we  live.  Nor  can  we  wonder  that  the  inhabitants  of 
those  regions  should,  out  of  gratitude,  buy  up  the  first  editions 
of  the  colonel's  lucubrations ;  since,  if  tliey  esteem  it  any  ad- 
vantage to  be  brought  to  light,  they  must  feel  it  to  be  one,  for 
which  they  are  exclusively  indebted  to  him.  The  same  grate- 
ful feeling  appears  to  have  actuated  them  in  bestowing  the 
name  of  tlieir  discoverer  upon  some  of  their  regions ;  for,  as 
our  readers  perceive  in  the  title  of  this  work,  the  chief  in- 
ternal continent  is  actually  called  Symzonia. 

The  work  before  us  is  the  journal  of  a  voyage  actually  un- 
dertaken and  carried  on  with  success,  in  pursuance  of  Col. 
Symmes'  discoveries.  It  was  ostensibly  made  to  the  islands 
lately  discovered  in  a  high  southern  latitude,  of  which  some 
of  our  shrewd  countrymen  are  said  to  have  kept  the  secret  for 
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a  course  of  years.  But  woriliy  Capt.  Seaborn,  whose  name 
will  go  down  lo  Uie  admiration  of  llie  latest  posteriiy  with  that 
of  Col.  SjrininGs,  had  no  such  ordinary  views  of  interest,  and 
leaving  a  part  of  his  crew  ut  tliese  new  found  regions,  he  push- 
ed boldly  on  with  the  rest  to  ih«  southern  opening,  and  made 
an  effectual  entree  into  the  before  unexplored  world.  He 
found  ii,  as  might  have  been  expected,  instead  of  tlie  dismal 
regions  of  the  poets,  the  fiery  volcanic  caverns  of  cosmog- 
onists,  or  the  solid  massy  granite  of  modem  iheorists,  a  light- 
some, happy  abode,  with  inland  seas  and  islands,  and  wise  and 
good  men.  The  adventures  of  the  worthy  captain  have  a 
pleasing  Gulliver ian  cast;  and  in  point  of  authenticity  will 
compare  to  great  advantage  wtt]i  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  Robinson 
Crusoe,  Geo.  Fillet's  researches  in  England,  and  the  best  of 
the  modern  English  tourists  in  America. 

We  heartily  congratulate  the  public  on  this  discovery,  and 
augur  from  it  the  happiest  results.  In  the  first  place,  it  pro- 
cures us  a  vast  accession  of  territory,  probably  of  the  richest 
kind,  for  if  ordinary  bottom  lands  are  notoriously  ferlde,  what 
must  tliose  be,  which  are  not  only  at  the  bottom,  hut  on  the 
other  side.  The  addition  to  our  jurisdiction  is  almost  immense. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  the  vocabulary  of  political  science,  all 
nations,  for  the  6rst  time  discovered,  are  heathen,  savage,  and 
barbarous ;  of  course  wholly  without  right  or  claim  to  the  land 
on  which  they  live,  of  which  tlie  property  immediately  vests 
in  fee  simple  and  unqualified  sovereignty  in  the  discoverer ; — 
who  becomes  autborized,  lo  use  an  expressive  phrase,  to  '  ex- 
tinguish the  Indian  title,'  in  which  process  it  commonly  hap- 
Eans  that  the  Indian  is  extinguished  with  it.  A  milder  policy, 
owever,  prevails  in  some  regions ;  and  in  South  America  the 
natives  are  only  condemned  to  perpetual  slavery,  in  the  mines. 
As  diese  are  five  or  six  hundred  fathoms  deep,  those  who  live 
in  ihem  are  favored  with  a  cool  temperature  in  those  hot 
tropical  chmates ;  and  never  coming  up,  are  not  exposed  to 
those  vicissitudes  which  bring  on  phthisis ;  and  if  such  as  lend 
at  ilie  furnaces  have  a  warmer  time,  they  are  compensated 
again,  by  being  steeped  gratis  in  the  fumes  of  llie  sublimating 
mercury  of  the  amalgamation  process,  so  thai  they  gel  their 
calomel  cheaper,  though  probably  not  more  abundantly,  than 
the  patients  of  the  most  decisive  modern  physician.  Should 
it  be  found  expedient  to  run  a  tunnel  from  our  external  to  our 
interoal  territories,  this  would  furnish  us  with  a  fine  opporiuni- 
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4y,  to  make  the  labor  of  our  newly  dicovered  subjects  avail- 
able, in  this  humane  way  ;  and  when  the  work  shall  reach  the 
point,  where  the  respective  gravitations  from  the  outward  and 
.  inward  surfaces  meet,  it  will  doubtless  afford  some  novel  theo- 
rems in  the  doctrine  of  forces,  highly  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  inquiring  mind,  particularly  of  the  statesmen,  who,  in  this 
awkward  neutrality  of  party  politics,  hardly  know  how  to 
choose  their  ground,  and  of  writers  like  ourselves,  who  are  of 
no  party,  which  of  all  sides  we  ever  happened  to  be  on,  is  that 
where  the  kicks  bear  the  largest  proportion  to  the  coppers. 

Secondly,  we  shall  probably  gain  a  great  market  for  our  pro- 
duce. There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Internals  will  not 
be  glad  to  cat  flour,  and  wear  Waltham  shirtings,  and  smoke 
tobacco ;  and  it  was  ever  a  main  feature  of  die  benignant 
colonial  policy,  tliat  the  colony  should  feed  and  clothe  itself 
from  the  mother  country.  Thus  in  our  own  happy  state  of 
colonial  union  witli  England,  it  was  a  crime  in  New  England 
to  manufacture  hats,  because  this  would  cramp  the  industry  of 
the  motlier  country.  The  manufacture  was  accordingly  pro- 
hibited, and  this  is  what  is  called  being  '  fostered  by  the  care 
of  a  mother  country.'  Should  the  Internals  refuse  to  eat, 
drink,  and  smoke,  as  we  direct,  there  then  will  doubtless  be 
found  ways  to  compel  tliem.  As  to  the  latter  article,  there 
can  be  no  difficulty.  No  one  takes  tobacco  at  first  without 
nausea,  and  if  we  actually  put  it  down  their  tliroats  by  main 
force,  a  struggle,  more  or  less,  is  of  no  consequence-  Or 
we  shall  have  but  to  draw  a  large  curtain  across  the  opening  at 
the  poles,  and  we  can  have  them  upon  their  knees,  for  tlieir 
very  sunshine.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Col.  Symmes,  who 
has  distinguished  himself  so  much  in  opening  this  passage, 
would,  with  equal  readiness,  undertake  to  close  it ;' — ^and  if  it 
were  thought  necessary  for  greater  security,  would  erect  a  half 
mooHy  or  even,  like  his  comrade  in  Moliere,  a  whole  one,  on 
each  of  its  opposite  edges. 

Willi  respect  to  the  reputation  of  the  discoverer,  we  tliink 
that  these  extraordinary  disclosures  will  place  the  name  of 
Col.  Symmes  on  an  equal  rank  with  '  the  illustrious  Ilixiofou.' 
If  the  mere  conception  of  a  north-western  passage,  which  he 
did  not  find  out,  has  given  his  glory  to  Columbus,  what  a  title 
to  immortality  does  not  the  colonel  possess  !  The  opinion 
which  may  be  formed  of  honest  Capt  Seaborn's  researches 
h£i9  no  efkci  on  this  question.     If  they  are  authentic,  then 
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certainly  the  great  proposer  of  this  splendid  path  ought  to  liie 
forever  on  the  anaals  of  fame  :  if  they  are  uot  authentic,  nay 
if  no  such  opeuing  as  the  colonel  describes  should  ever  he 
found,  we  should  be  glad  to  know  what  this  detracts  from  the 
brilliancy  of  Col.  Symmes'  theory.  Never  have  men  been  so 
niggardly,  as  to  demand  a  mere  practical  success.  Columbus 
would  have  been  the  most  arrogant  schemer  on  tliis  principle. 
He  sailed  not  for  America,  but  for  India  ;  and  he  thought  he 
had  found  it.  But  he  did  not  find  what  he  sought,  and  be  did 
not  seek  what  he  found  ;  and  yet  we  load  him  with  praises, 
because  he  happened  to  be  arrested  by  Hispaniola,  on  the  way 
to  tlie  Indian  ocean.  Col.  Symmes  ought  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  similar  indulgence.  We  doubt  if  all  Pinkerton 
and  Purchas  contain  more  splendid  discoveries  than  those 
which  Col.  Symmes  projects,  and  we  maintain  that  if  the  not 
finding  a  norili-west  passage  round  the  world  is  a  source  of 
glory  lo  Columbus,  that  the  colonel  has  as  fair  a  prospect  of 
immortalily,  for  not  finding  the  passage  through  it.  Sat  est 
voluiase.  The  actual  success  is  often  a  mere  mechanical 
thing,  in  which  chance,  and  ship-limber,  and  fair  weaiher  have 
more  to  do,  than  learning  or  sagacity.  Whether  any  body 
will  actually  penetrate  to  the  interior  (granting  for  a  moment 
that  the  work  before  us  is  a  romance)  we  are  willing  to  leave 
in  doubt.  But  we  take  leave,  out  of  justice  to  merit  to  say, 
that  we  think  Col.  Symmes  fairly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  a 
theory,  which  never  entered  into  tlie  head  of  any  other  man 
before  ;  and  of  whicb,  much  as  we  should  expect  from  the  fruit 
of  his  lecturing — if  he  lectures  as  well  as  he  speculates — we 
have  strong  doubts  whether  it  will  ever  enter  into  the  head  of 
any  body  again.  He  may  be  truly  said  to  have  '  exhausted 
worlds  and  then  imagined  new.'  Goldsmith  bestows  great  and 
just  commendations  on  ilie  '  Belgic  sires,'  for  having,  as  he  calls 
it,  'scooped  out  anemjiire;'  but  our  enterprising  country- 
man, in  scooping  out  the  globe  itself,  and  proving  it  to  be  a 
son  of  terraqueous  egg-shell,  has  furnished  the  future  Gold- 
smiths of  our  country  with  higher  themes  of  panegyric. 

It  is  impossible  to  anticipate  the  changes,  which  these  great 
discoveries  may  make  in  science.  If  the  falling  of  an  apple 
led  to  the  Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation,  what  will  not  this 
excavation  of  tiie  eartli  do  for  our  systems  of  philosophy, 
rjie  speculators  of  the  present  day,  with  a  disposilion  some- 
what talparinii,   have  chosen  the  centre    of  ihe  eiulh  as  lh« 
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great  theatre  of  their  doctrines.  Not  daring  to  meet  the  ex- 
floiinalioii  of  the  world  in  ihe  face  of  day,  ihey  have  goii« 
down 

•  To  the  mountain's  massy  core, 

To  the  mines  of  living  ore. 

To  the  dank  and  lo  the  dry. 

To  the  unseen  of  mortal  eye  ;' 

and  played  their  fanUstic  tricks  in  the  antipodes  of  high  heaveiL: 
The  colonel,  we  think,  will  ferret  them  out.  We  have  obserr-i 
ed  the  countenances  of  our  geologists  lo  lengthen  ominousljr 
at  the  mention  of  Capl.  Seabom's  voyage  ;  and,  Wemerian 
or  Huttonian,  we  find  ihey  are  alike  far  from  relishing  the  lesi 
of  an  actual  expedition  to  tlie  regions,  which  ihey  have  chosen 
to  fill  with  their  central  volcanoes  and  gulfs.  We  have  not 
heai'd  of  one  of  tlieni  offering  to  accompany  colonel  Symnies 
lo  tlie  cenlre.  Cuvier  affects  to  be  busy  wilii  his  Megaiherioa, 
the  great  school  al  Freyberg  maintains  a  solemn  silence  with 
regard  to  Col,  Symmes'  call  for  volunteers ;  and  we  do  not  be- 
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Ueve  tliat  if  tlie  Pope,  in  imitation  of  the  grant  of  bis  prede- 
cessor Alexander  VI.  to  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  were 
to  cede  one  of  the  internal  hemispheres  to  the  Vulcanians,  and 
the  other  lo  the  Neptunians,  that  tiierc  is  one  of  tliem  would 
dare  to  put  his  tlieory  to  the  touchsione  of  observation,  and 
set  off  for  the  arctic  or  antarctic  opening.  We  say,  we  do  not 
believe  it ;  iliere  is  no  movement  toward  it.  On  the  conirsry, 
an  effort  is  made  lo  keep  up  a  scornful  silence,  on  the  subject 
of  Col.  Symmes'  proposals  ;  an  intemperate  and  arrogant  in- 
difference is  put  on  by  the  geologists  ; — they  seem  lo  iliinkthe 
disclosure  is  to  be  whiffled  out  of  tlie  world's  sight,  by  a  boister- 
ous reserve  on  their  part ;  and  we  ihink  Col.  Symmes  should 
come  out  at  once,  with  a  '  Reponse  au  silence  de  Messietm 
les  geologistes.'  The  public  will  go  along  with  him,  in  any  step 
of  this  kind  ;  for  the  hanging  back  of  the  geologists,  on  this 
occasion,  has  excited  much  ilie  same  disgust  as  Mr  Clay's  r^ 
fusal  to  emigrate  to  Shebro,  with  the  reverend  Mr  Kezeel,  and 
Uie  brethren  of  his  color.  We  have  heard  but  one  voice  from 
the  African  Society  of  Boston  on  that  subject,  which  was  that 
of  the  admirable  sentiment  at  their  public  festival, '  Mr  Clay  . 
and  our  colored  brethren,  if  he  wants  them  to  go,  why  does  bs  J 
not  go  himself;"  It  is  with  a  disapprobation  equally  marked^ 
that  the  American  public  has  seen  tlie  busy  ignorance  ml 
nhicb  the  geologists  have  chosen  to  remain  in  regard  to   Cokf 
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Symmes'  offers  to  lead  ihem  through  the  polar  openings.  It 
was  thought  thai,  with  the  first  aonuaciation  of  the  proposal, 
the  Neptunians  and  Vulcanians  would  have  respectively  fitted 
out  tJieir  expeditions : — that  the  one  party,  in  a  fire  proof  ship, 
with  ropes  and  sails  of  amiantlius,  and  masts  of  iron,  witli  fire 
engines  and  fire  buckets,  and  every  thing  necessary  to  with- 
stand a  confiagratlon,  would  have  sailed  off,  in  a  mass,  to  the 
southern  opening,  to  explore  iheir  internal  volcanoes.  We  do 
not  say  that  tliey  would  have  been  bound  in  duty  all  to  jump 
in  ;  but  till  they  had  gone  to  the  crater,  till  they  had  brought 
us  back  some  of  tiieir  internal  obsidian,  till  they  had  shown 
us  a  fragment  of  basalt  or  celestine  from  Symzonia,  diey  could 
not  have  asked  of  tlie  public  any  farther  faitii  in  their  theories. 
Meantime,  we  should  have  looked  for  a  corresponding  conduce 
on  the  part  of  ibe  Wernertans ;  an  outfit  to  the  interior  gulf, 
a  tight  seanorlliy  vessel,  with  ample  provisions  to  go  and 
plough  about  on  ihe  edi;es  of  the  great  abyss, — and  then  if 
they  bad  come  back  and  told  us  ihey  bad  actually  seen  tlieir 
old  red  sand  stone,  in  a  state  of  paste,  and  their  antediluvian 
fish  working  their  way  through  a  surf  of  liquid  scbisius,  they 
would  have  done  more  for  tlieir  theory  ilian  they  have  hither- 
to been  able  to  effect.  This  they  should  have  done,  hut  in- 
stead of  this  they  keep  grovelbng  upon  tlie  Calton  hill,  the 
chalk  basin  of  Paris,  and  the  Harz  mountains,  and  if  a  piece  of 
lava  or  madreporite  from  the  centre  would  save  tlie  nation,  we 
do  not  believe  tliere  is  one  of  liiem  would  go  and  fetch  it. 

Bui  it  is  time  to  draw  to  a  close,  and  we  beg  leave  to  recom- 
mend the  discoveries  of  Col.  Synimes  again  to  the  public. 
His  success  with  the  unexplored  interior  of  our  earth  is  so 
signal,  that  we  advise  him  next  lo  turn  his  attention  to  the 
moon,  unless  as  somo  features  in  his  speculations  lead  us  to 
think,  be  has  already  done  it. 


AaT.  VII. — 1.  Report  of  the  cieU  and  military  engineer  of  the 
Stale  of  South  Carolina,for  the  year  181U. 

2.  Plam  and  progress  of  internal  improvement  in  South 
Carolina,  leith  observations  on  the  advantages  resulting 
therefrom,  lo  the  Agricultural  and  Commercial  interests  of 
the  State.    Columbia,  1620. 

3.  Report  of  the  Board  of  Public  H'orks  lo  the  legislature  of 
South  Carolina  for  the  year  1 820. 
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In  ihe  complainls,  nliich  are  so  often  and  perhaps  so  justly 
made,  of  ihe  want  of  nationnl  patronage  for  great  public  ob- 
jects, loo  little,  it  may  be.  has  been  thought  of  tlie  tendency 
of  all  our  political  institutions,  to  throw  tlie  care  of  tliese  ob- 
jects upon  those  who  are  more  immediately  concerned  is 
effecting  them.  In  a  country  of  such  prodigious  extent  as 
ours,  presenting  suci]  occasion  for  every  species  of  public 
J  works  and  public  iinproveroenls,  it  will  be  allowed  that  the 
I  natjonal  legislature  ouglii  to  proceed  with  extreme  caution,  in 
1  applying  the  common  funds  of  the  state  to  objects  which 
may  not  be  of  common  utility.  But  we  are  divided  into 
independent  communities  so  rich  and  powerful,  that  scarce 
any  object  of  public  utility  is  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  re- 
'  sources  of  the  single  states  ;  so  that,  after  all,  the  care  of 
individual  objects  of  pubhc  improvement  is  put  into  the  bands 
of  tliose  most  sure  to  be  benefited  by  tliem,  and  most  con- 
cerned by  interest  and  most  enabled  by  local  situation  to  ac- 
complish them  willi  zeal  and  economy.  At  the  same  time 
ihat  this  consideration  ought  to  reconcile  us  to  the  abandon- 
inent  to  slate  patronage  of  many  objects,  to  which  the  great 
engine  of  tlie  national  resources  might  be  honourably  and  use- 
fully applied,  we  are  far  from  defending  a  penurious  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  general  government ;  and  of  all  the  applica- 
tions of  die  principle  of  constructive  powers,  if  we  may  ba 
pardoned  the  pleasantry  in  a  serious  connexion,  we  regard 
witli  most  complacency  that  which  authorizes  Congress  to 
construct  roads,  canals,  and  other  similar  public  works.  That 
[be  cause  of  internal  improvement  meantime  is  not  suSering  in 
the  hands  of  the  states,  is  abundantly  evinced,  not  only  in  the 
truly  glorious  enterprise  now  achieving  in  Kew  York,  to  which 
we  have  long  coveted  and  hope  soon  to  enjoy  an  opporttmiiy 
of  particularly  calling  our  readers'  attention,  but  in  the  publHS 
works  of  [lie  states  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  to  which 
we  have,  in  former  numbers  of  our  journal,  devoted  some  of 
our  pages,  and  those  which  are  going  on  in  the  same  spirit  in 
South  Carolina. 

It  is  obvious  that  commerce  depends  not  only  on  the  di- 
versiiy  in  the  productions  of  diSerem  countries ;  but  on 
I   comparative   cost  in  different  countries  of  the  same  arli 
Among  the  circumstances  that  affect  tliis,  the  expense  of  in 
nortaiion  from  tlie  place  of  growih  or  manufacture  to  the  mi 
Ket  is  not  the  least  considerable.     In  the  case  of  an  articlv  sa 
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bulky  as  cotton,  this  tnusi  necessarily  constitute  a  material  part 
of  the  cost-  For  ih'is  reitson,  canals,  which  have  ever  been 
an  importaui  object  in  commercial  and  manufacturing  nations, 
and  ui  llie  eyes  of  enlightened  governments,  becume  peru- 
liarly  so  in  a  region,  of  which  the  staple  is  of  iIip  character 
alluded  lo. 

South  Carolina,  generally  speaking,  possesses  a  fertile  soil, 
and  from  an  early  period  contributed  largely  to  British  com- 
merce, in  llie  articles  of  indigo  and  rice.  Of  late  years  not 
only  has  llie  lirst  of  these  given  place,  in  tlie  lower  dis- 
tricts, to  lliat  variety  of  the  cotton  plant  distinguished  by  its 
short  staple  and  green  seed;  but  it  has  been  found  that  tlie 
higher  lands  arc  congenial  to  tlie  same  species  of  cotton.  It  has 
accordingly  spread  through  tlie  western  districts;  a  circum- 
stance which  greatly  adds  to  the  importance  of  the  works, 
which  have  for  their  object  the  facilitating  of  the  water  car- 
riage from  the  upper  portions  of  the  state  to  the  coast. 

The  state  contains  about  twenty-four  thousand  square  miles, 
and  is  naturally  divided  into  Uie  primitive  and  the  altuvisl 
counity,  the  former  extending  westward  from  the  falls  of  the 
rivers,  the  latter  eastward  about  an  hundred  miles  to  tlie  sea. 
As  the  climate  of  the  upper  country  permits  white  men  to 
labor,  it  has  become  populous ;  and  if  the  predominance  of 
political  influence  is  found  in  this  section  of  the  stale,  it  is 
vrarmly  seconded  by  the  lower  country  Jn  die  measures  espe- 
cially necessary  to  its  prosperity. 

During  the  war  in  Europe  and  the  increased  demand  for 
cotton,  its  culture  rapidly  extended;  but  when  peace  allowed 
commercial  nations  to  resume  iheir  enterprise,  a  supply  of 
this  commodity  would  of  course  be  sought  from  sources  least 
obstructed  and  expensive ;  and  in  the  market  of  American 
cotton  thus  reduced  those  portions  of  our  country  would  ne- 
cessuily  have  the  advantage,  who  could  bring  their  produce 
cheapest  to  the  coast.  Oisceruing  men  in  South  Carolina 
could  not  be  slow  in  perteiving,  that  neighbouring  slates  were 
in  possession  of  advantages  of  natural  navigation  from  the 
interior  superior  lo  their  own.  It  was  plain  that  the  Missis- 
nppi  would  pour  a  large  amount  of  that  staple  product  into 
the  muns  of  the  old  world,  at  little  expense  beyond  its  first 
coat.  The  Snvaimah  had  been  rendered  navigable  for  steam 
boats,  and  tlie  rate  of  carriage  from  Augusta  to  the  metropolis 
naierially  reduced ;  while  tlie  fertility  of  the   banks  of  the 
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Alabama  was  inviting  tlie  emigration  of  tlicir  enterprising 
fellow-citizens.  Meantime,  however,  it  was  equally  open  to 
remark^  that  South  Carolina  itself  was  traversed  by  numerous 
rivers,  and  possessed  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  port ;  and 
of  a  wealthy  metropolis,  towards  which  every  stream  directed 
its  course,  actually  requiring  less  expense  to  be  rendered 
navigable,  than  tlie  cost  of  land  carriage  for  a  single  year. 
The  importance  of  these  considerations  may  be  estimated  by 
the  value  of  the  annual  exports  of  the  state,  wliich  had  now 
risen  to  fourteen  millions. 

Accordingly  in  December  1818,  on  the  motion  of  Mr  Poin- 
sett, the  legislature  passed  a  resolve,  directing  <  the  civil  and 
military  engineer  of  the  state  to  devise  and  adopt  all  such 
means  as  he  shall  deem  expedient  for  opening  certain  rivers, 
therein  specified.'  We  beg  leave  to  mvite  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  tlie  objects  contemplated  in  this  resolve,  and  the 
progress  made  in  effecting  them. 

The  principal  rivers  of  tlie  state  of  South  Carolina  are  the 
Santee  and  the  Pedee,  and  each  has  been  tlie  object  of  im- 

g[>rtant  enterprises  for  tlie  improvement  of  the  navigation.  The 
antee  communicates  with  Charleston  by  the  Sea  Island  pas- 
sages, and  is  ascended  without  material  obstruction  to  the 
vicinity  of  Columbia,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  This  city,  tlie  seat  of  government,  is  situated  on  an 
elevated  plain,  near  the  junction  of  the  branches  of  tlie  Con- 
garee,  denominated  the  Saluda  and  tlie  Broad  river.  These 
latter  streams,  after  flowing  more  than  a  hundred  miles  tlirougb 
a  productive  countiy,  as  they  approach  each  otlier,  are  pre- 
cipiuted  oyer  successive  ledges  of  granite,  of  no  inconsider- 
able elevation  and  extent,  and  one  great  object  in  the  inter- 
nal improvements  in  South  Carolina  has  been  to  remove  the 
obstacles  thus  produced  in  this  part  of  the  water  carriage. 
The  judicious  plan  of  tlic  engineer  appears  to  have  been,  to 
throw  a  dam  across  tlie  Saluda,  at  tlie  head  of  the  falls,  and 
from  tlie  more  elevated  surface  of  the  river  thus  produced, 
to  fill  a  canal,  opened  for  the  distance  of  two  miles  across  tlie 
intervening  ground,  to  Broad  river ;  into  which  a  descent  is 
effected  by  locks  about  the  middle  of  tlie  falls.  He  ttien 
placed  a  dam  a  sliort  space  below  the  lock,  and  tliereby  flowed 
the  upper  part  of  the  falls,  and  produced  a  reservoir  to  supply 
anotlier  canal,  formed  within  the  opposite  shore,  between  tiie 
river  and  the  city,  leading  at  the  distance  of  three  miles,  to 
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(teep  water  ai  the  sleam-boat  landing.  In  its  courso  opposiie 
ilic  lown,  this  canal  is  enliirged  into  a  dock,  for  the  reception 
of  ilie  luggage  boats  from  below  to  exchange  loads  witli  tlic 
smaller  craft  of  the  upper  navigation. 

After  the  conHiience  of  tho  Saluda  and  Broad  river,  the 
siresiit  takes  the  name  of  Congaree  to  its  junction  with  tlta 
Waieree;  after  which,  under  the  name  of  tlie  Sanlee  it  do- 
scends  to  the  ocean.  The  Wateree  is  naturally  navigable  to 
Camden.  Above  that  town  several  falls  occur,  at  which  con- 
siderable works  will  be  necessary,  before  wo  come  to  Rocky 
Mount,  the  greatest  of  tlie  falls  of  Soutli  Carolina,  and  be- 
yond which  the  river  still  bears  its  native  name  of  Catawba. 
This  fall  extends  eight  miles,  and  measures  a  hundred  and 
seveniy-eighl  feet  of  perpendicular  descent.  The  canal  alrea- 
dy commenced  at  tliis  place,  though  remarkably  favored  by 
local  circumstances,  must  be  expensive.  It  does  not  appea 
iJiai  any  estimate  iliereof  is  offered.  Wben  we  recollect  tlie 
inherent  difficulty  of  computing  an  expense  which  depends 
on  so  many  contingencies,  the  omission  is  not  injudicious. 
It  is  said,  however,  in  tlie  report,  tliat  '  its  completion  (to- 
gether with  the  works  doing  in  North  Carolina)  will  open 
the  navigation  to  the  fool  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  within  fifty  miles 
of  the  navigable  waters  of  Tennessee  and  three  hundred  front 
Charleston,  in  a  direct  route  for  the  trade  of  the  Western 
States.'  This  route  may  be  very  important,  especially  in  lima 
of  war,  in  connexion  witli  the  water  communication  between 
the  Southern  and  Eastern  Sta.te£,  subsequently  to  be  men- 
tioned. 

The  Pedee,  which  name  the  Yadkin  takes  after  an  extensive 
course  tlirough  tlie  most  productive  districts  of  North  Caro- 
lina, waters  all  tJie  northern  part  of  the  state  of  South  Caro- 
hna  in  a  course  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  till  it  finally 
reaches  the  coast  at  Georgetown  harbor.  By  the  skilful 
application  of  mechanical  engines,  the  bed  of  ^is  river  has 
been  cleared,  in  two  seasons,  of  tlie  acctimulations,  which 
collect  in  streams  in  an  alluvial  country  before  the  banks 
are  made  a  subject  of  public  care.  The  several  branches, 
moreover,  of  tins  river  appear  to  be  all  considered  of  im- 
portance in  the  general  plan.  The  Waccamaw  has,  how- 
ever, been  esteemed  of  peculiar  importance.  Its  course  is 
nearly  parallel  to  the  sea  coast,  and  it  is  of  a  depth  capable 
of  carrying  vessels  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  ions  to  the  dig- 
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tancc  of  eighty  miles.  This  river  owes  its  peculiar  importance 
to  the  circumstance,  that  the  inland  water  communication,  so 
desirable  between  the  southern  and  middle  states,  must  be 
opened  by  means  of  a  short  canal  from  the  nearest  point  of 
its  course  to  Little  river.  This  river  discharges  itself  near 
Beaufort,  within  the  Sea  Islands  of  North  Carolina.  By  means 
of  these  woFks  and  the  other  improvements  and  natural  means 
of  the  adjoining  states,  a  water  carriage  becomes  practicable 
from  Florida  to  tlie  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  thence  to  the 
Delaware,  by  the  canal  long  since  commenced,  (but  suspend** 
ed  for  want  of  funds,)  and  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Raritan  ; 
conveying  southern  produce  to  the  remotest  shores  of  the  lakes 
and  to  the  centre  of  New  England.  In  a  time  of  war  espe- 
cially, this  inland  navigation  would  be  of  great  importance, 
defended  as  it  might  readily  be,  at  exposed  points,  by  floating 
batteries  or  steam  gun-boats.  Experience  has  already  taught 
Ab  country  how  severely  the  interruption  of  commercial  inter* 
course  would  be  felt,  under  long  continued  hostilities,  without 
safe  water  carriage  both  of  produce  and  other  merchandise,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  munitions  of  war,  and  supplies  for  the  navy* 

The  general  plan  of  the  improvements  in  South  Carolina, 
is  to  concentrate  all  the  business  of  the  state,  and  of  some  part 
of  the  adjoining  states,  at  the  capital.  From  the  harbor  of 
Georgetown,  therefore,  a  canal  is  making  five  miles,  across  the 
tongue  of  land  which  separates  it  from  the  Santec.  If  we  con- 
sider the  quantity  of  produce  that  must  descend  all  these 
rivers  to  pass  this  little  work,  its  beneficial  effect  must  be  very 
great,  compared  with  its  expense;  besides  its  importance, 
when  viewed  as  a  part  of  the  chain  of  inland  water  communi- 
cation among  the  states.  We  have  only  to  apprehend,  that  it 
may  be  made  on  too  narrow  a  scale  for  that  great  purpose, 
and  witliout  conformity  perhaps  to  the  other  links  in  the 
chain.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  dimensions  of  this 
work  will  regulate  those,  which  may  hereafter  be  made  in 
relation  to  it,  in  tlie  other  states,  where  manufactures  are  as 
progressive,  as  the  agriculture  of  South  Carolina. 

But  we  ought  to  retract  our  hesitating  expression  when  we 
regard  the  liberality  and  enlightened  spirit  which  the  state  has 
already  evinced.  One  milHon  of  dollars  was  at  once  appro- 
priated to  these  various  works  ;  and  not  less  than  a  thousand 
northern  laborers  employed  the  second  season.  The  works 
were  commenced  at  once  in  so  many  places,  that  it  was  im- 
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possible  for  tlie  state's  engineer  lo  coodiici  them.  To  remedy 
this  defect,  at  the  session  of  1819  the  Board  of  Pubhc  Works 
was  constituted  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  composed  of  five 
members,  two  of  whom  are  professional  engineers,  widi  sala- 
ries, the  others  pubhc  spirited  individuals,  who  serve  without 
rompensatioQ.  The  board  is  invested  with  corporate  posters, 
and  all  requisite  authority,  and  is  under  tire  presidency  of  Mr 
Poinsett. 

Besides  the  works  already  enumerated,  the  Ashley,  which 
flows  on  the  southern  side  of  Charleston,  is  to  be  connected 
with  the  Edisto,  by  a  canal  of  twelve  miles.  This  river  divides 
Itself  into  two  branches,  and  waters  an  extensive  district  to- 
wards the  Savannah,  tlie  soutbero  boundary  of  the  state.  And 
it  seems  to  be  even  intended  to  open  a  communication  wiili  that 
extensive  river.  The  board  have,  moreover,  comprehended 
in  iheir  design  every  conceivable  improvement  for  the  facili- 
tating of  the  inland  communication.  They  have  made  no 
small  progress  in  the  formation  of  a  road,  leading  through  the 
state  towards  Tennessee.  It  extends  already,  according  to  tho 
report,  trom  Charleston  to  Colunobia,  and  from  tliat  town  to 
the  Saluda  mountain.  In  all  their  operations  the  views  of  the 
board  appear  to  have  been  ably  seconded  by  ilie  personal  ex- 
erlionfi  of  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  influence  in  every  part  of 
the  country. 

It  has  not  escaped  the  observation  of  the  intelligent  projec- 
tors of  these  works,  tliat  they  would  avail  but  little,  without  a 
good  system  of  navigation.  It  hos,  therefore,  been  their  policy 
(o  encourage  tlie  introduction  of  steam  boats,  and  other  model 
of  conveyance,  from  which  it  has  been  demonstrated  from 
some  examples  how  great  the  savings  to  the  public  must  finally 
be.  We  find  it  staled,  in  tiie  second  pamphlet  at  tlie  head  of 
our  article,  that  *  since  the  Pedes  river  has  been  cleared  of 
obstmctions,  so  as  to  afford  navigation  for  steam  and  team 
boats,  cotton  has  been  carried  from  Chatliam  and  Society  Hill 
lo  Georgetown  for  seventy-five  cents  the  bale,  whereas  it  could 
not  be  carried  the  same  distance,  by  land,  for  less  than  two 
dollars,  or  by  water,  by  tlie  former  navigation,  for  less  than  one 
dollar  twenty-five  cents.' 

From  Columbia,  it  is  supposed,  though  this  is  nni 
stated  in  the  report,  that  200,000  bales  nnnnally,  of 
cotton,  may  be  expected  to  descend.  The  saving  of 
the  cost  of  carriage  on  this  amount  would  be      -      $250,000 
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The  difference  between  land  and  water  carriage 
on  hall'  ihe  quantity  down  lo  Columbia  may  be  esti- 
mated at         .       '-         -         .         -         :         -         125,000 

The  saving  on  merchandise  carried  into  the  coun- 
try we  have  no  means  of  knowing  but  by  compari- 
son. The  comim*  which  Charleston  must  supply  is 
more  extensive  than  New  England.  Now,  through 
Hadley  canal,  on  Connecticut  river,  there  pass  annu- 
ally 6000  tons,  through  Middlesex  canal  about  2000, 
and  on  the  intermediate  roads  probably  3000 ;  in  all 
1 1,000  tons,  with  a  saving  of  10  dollars  a  ton,  on  wa- 
ter transportation.  Allowing  no  more  to  South  Caro- 
lina, we  must  to  the  former  items  add,  for  the  saving 
of  10  dollars  on  11,000  tons         -        -        -        .     110,000 

jj4  85,000 
Such  is  the  annual  saving  in  one  district  only  of  the  state. 
The  benefit,  howe\'er,  will  principally  depend  on  the  modes 
of  conveyance  that  shall  be  adopted.  That  mode  of  course 
will  be  preferable  which  shall  best  subserve  the  interest  of  the 
planter  and  the  merchant ;  not  that  which  is  numerically  the 
cheapest,  but  that  which  shall  unite  despatch  with  safety,  regu- 
larity and  economy  of  time,  as  well  as  moderateness  of  expense. 
The  time  required  for  tlie  transport  of  produce  to  market  is 
of  material  consequence.  The  demand,  early  in  the  season,  is 
brisk :  and  the  sooner  the  crop  is  doAvn,  the  more  opportuni- 
ties there  will  be  of  a  sale ;  besides,  that  the  cotton  is  gather- 
ed m  and  prepared  successively.  Every  great  planter  has 
successive  quantities  to  send  to  market,  and  is  solicitous  to  get 
them  quickly  to  the  hands  of  his  factor.  The  reasons  for  des- 
patch are  scarcely  less  urgent  in  the  transport  of  supplies  into 
the  countT)',  especially  towards  the  close  of  the  spring  busi- 
ness and  liie  approach  of  midsummer,  when  intercourse  with 
the  seaports  is  suspended  for  some  months. 

We  are  led  to  these  remarks  from  seeing  that  some  reliance 
is  pliced,  by  the  board,  on  the  use  of  animal  power  in  navi- 
sauos:  these  extensive  rivers.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  decry 
experiments  of  any  kind ;  nor  to  discredit  the  utility  of  this 
HKxie  of  conveyance,  when  notliing  better  is  to  be  done.  When, 
however*  this  last  is  not  the  case,  it  is  an  obvious  question, 
wbrthor  the  substitution  of  the  power  of  the  steam  engine  for 
Wff^v?  bats  been  ftUacious.    Ill  England,  the  breweries,  dis- 
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tilleries,  and  ruines,  are  notorious  instances  of  ihe  preference  of 
sieiim  engines ;  and  the  use  of  Qiem  on  rail  roads  would  be 
more  applicable  still  to  the  elucidation  of  the  point,  were  wo 
better  lurnislied  willi  facts. 

U  is  staled  ill  die  leport,  that  a  bout  propelled  by  die  labor 
of  cif^lit  mules,  navigated  by  five  men,  carried  three  hundred 
bales  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  fifteen  days,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  hundred  and  sixteen  dollars  I»enty-five  cents,  and 
Uiat  die  freight  was  seventy-five  cents  a  bale,  amounting  to 
two  hundred  twenty-five  dollars ;  of  course  the  apparent  profit 
to  Ihe  navigators  was  a  hundred  and  eight  dollura  seventy-five 
c«nis.  The  object  of  Uiis  statement  was  only  to  shew  the 
savings  by  this  operation  lo  ilie  public,  ns  the  land  carriage  of 
the  same  number  of  bales  would  have  amounted  to  si^ii  hun- 
dred dollare.  It  is  unquestionably  true,  diat  for  short  distances', 
animal  force  may  be  applicable,  while  for  gieal  distances 
it  is  of  doubtful  expediency,  among  other  reasons,  because  ic 
camiot  in  its  nature  be  at  every  moment  equal.  It  is  never 
operative  lo  the  full  measure  of  die  force  employed.  The 
steam  en^ne  on  the  other  hand  Is  a  force,  at  every  moment 
equal  and  indefatigable-,  and,  whether  great  or  small,  is  man- 
aged by  one  man.  Though  eight  mules  or  horses  can  be 
governed  and  driven  at  once,  it  does  not  follow  ibat  sixteea 
could  be.  This  power,  therefore,  has  its  limits  in  practice. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  tliluk  of  employing  in  one  boat  the  ani- 
mal force  of  forty  horses,  while  it  is  very  easy  to  use  a  sleam 
engine  of  tliat  power. 

To  estimate  die  comparative  economy  of  steam  engines, 
and  horse  power  we  are  enabled  to  state  tlio  facts  of  an  ex- 
petimeiit  on  die  Merrimack,   in  Massachusetts,  with  a  small 
steam  tow  ing  boat  of  Cvc  horse  power.  Her  w  heel  was  placed 
in  die  stern  to  enable  her  to  pass  through  die  locks  on  that 
navigation.     She  lowed  two  boats  of  her  owu  burden  along 
side,  and  ascended  the  river  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  a  day. 
Her  expenses  are  estimated  to  have  been  twelve  dollars  a  day, 
for  fuel,  men,  £ic.  We  are  inclined  lo  think  that  even  diis  steam 
engine,  in  die  situation  of  the  team  boat   abovementioned, 
would  have  done  die  business  to  more  advauLige,  for  die  rea- 
son Uial  the  passage  would  have  been  made  in  five  days,  and 
at  die  expense  of         ------      j(jo 

and  would  have  carried  180  bales  at  7S  cents        -         1^3 
rieldiut;  a  profit  of        -----        -        7j 
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or  for  three  trips  of  five  days  $325,  which  is  more  than  double 
the  profit  of  the  team  boat  for  the  same  time. 

The  difference  in  favor  of  steam  engines  appears  much 
greater  when  on  a  larger  scale.  Take,  for  example,  one  of  fifty 
tons  instead  of  ten  tons,  this  being  the  size  which  we  under- 
stand is  contemplated  by  the  Boston  company  to  navigate  the 
Pedee  and  pass  the  five  mile  canal  near  Geoi^etown. 

First,  the  steam  boat  will  receive  half 
a  load        -        -        -        -        -        -  20  ton^ 

2  luggage  boats  each  40       -        -        80 

So  &at  the  load  is  -        -  100  tons  or  600  bales. 

The  equipage  and  other  expenses  will  be  twenty  dollars  a 
day,  amounting  in  a  passage  of  seven  days  to         -  $1^0 

Freight  at  $1,50  per  bale 900 

Apparent  profit        -  «        -         -         .         -        750 

Boats  exceeding  a  hundred  tons  would  probably  not  be  so 
economical,  simply  because  their  burden  would  not  perhaps 
permit  of  continual  freights,  nor  admit  of  that  celerity  and  des- 
patch necessary  to  this  branch  of  navigation. 

We  scarcely  think  it  necessary  to  name  the  superior  dura- 
\  tion  of  engines  over  animals,  nor  the  liability  of  the  latter  to 
J  sickness  and  death.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  an  engine  requires 
to  be  readjusted,  there  is  meanwhile  no  expense  for  fuel,  but 
if  one  or  two  of  a  set  of  mules  are  unable  to  perform,  still  the 
rest  must  be  fed.  Experience  and  interest  will  undoubtedly 
instruct  and  guide  men  in  all  kinds  of  business :  nor  should 
we  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  this  topic  but  firom  the  apparent 
retrocession  of  this  expedient  from  the  great  modem  imjNrove- 
ment  of  steam  navigation. 

A  difficulty  exists  in  the  navigation  of  tlie  southern  rivers, 
in  the  liability  to  extreme  drought :  but  this  it  is  proposed 
to  overcome,  in  the  building  of  the  hulls  of  steam  boats,  by  the 
use  of  that  very  light  and  durable  timber,  the  spruce,  which 
abounds  in  New  Hampshire  and  Maine. 

A  concurrence  of  favorable  circumstances  has  attended 
the  rapid  settlement  and  improvement  of  the  fortunate  coun* 
try,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  In  climate  and  in  pro* 
ductions — and  ultimately  in  die  facilities  of  trade,  it  wiU  be 
unsurpassed  by  any  other.  But  an  apprehension  is  some- 
times expressed,  that  the  quantity  of  cotton  cultivated  between 
36^  of  N.  latitude  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico^-HUid  from  the 
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AllaDlic  to  the  Mississippi,  may  be  too  great  for  tlie  European 
demand  ;  and  thai  we  sliall  meet  witii  a  disadvaotageous 
competitioD  from  India,  and  from  tbe  South  American  colo- 
nies. Vet  this  fear  seems  imfoundcd  for  the  following  rea- 
sons, which  at  once  occur.  Cotlon  will  bear  to  be  sent 
to  China,  when  it  costs  here  hut  ten  cents  per  pound.  With 
good  management,  it  is  supposed  the  planter  might  afford 
it  even  at  eight  cents.  The  voyage  from  the  United  Stales 
to  China  being  much  longer  than  from  Bengal  thither,  we 
may  safely  presume,  that  if  we  are  able  to  come  into  compe- 
tition with  India  in  the  cotton  market,  at  this  rale  of  cost  here, 
die  price  in  India  must  be  at  least  as  great,  and  therefore 
Ihat  llie  India  cotton  cannot  inierfere  with  ours  in  Europe, 
when  the  price  is  thus  low,  because  the  freight  for  a  longer 
Toyage  than  we  have  to  perform  must  also  be  paid. 

The  Importance  of  tliis  branch  of  commerce  to  ihe  United 
States  is  seen  in  the  fact,  that  more  than  half  of  all  the  colton 
manufactured  in  England  is  from  tlie  United  States ;  the  quan- 
tity from  India  however  is  not  small.  In  1810,  there  were 
received  seventy-nine  thousand  bales  from  that  country :  and 
from  this,  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand.  In  1611,  from 
India,  fourteen  thousand  six  hundred  bales ;  from  this  country, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  tleousand  Sre  hundred.  The 
causes,  whatever  they  were,  which  produced  this  diminution 
in  one  year,  evidently  affected  the  India  trade,  more  than  the 
American  trade,  in  this  article. 

If  we  have  indeed  any  thing  to  fear,  it  is  from  tbe  Brazils. 
From  that  country  the  importation  into  England  is  less  than 
tom  ours,  in  the  proportion  as  three  to  eight,  and  from  all  other 
places,  as  tliree  to  ten.  Uncertainty  always  attends  commerce, 
but  the  wants  of  mankind  are  ever  reviving.  Our  own  conn- 
try  will  consume  a  great  quantity  of  cotton,  new  uses  of  it  will 
be  devised,  and  the  demands  of  an  increasing  population, 
probably  equal  the  progressive  extent  of  its  cultivation.  When, 
however,  tlie  gross  qiiantity  becomes  too  great,  improvements 
in  the  quality  will  be  attempted.  The  use  of  gypsum  as  a 
manure  has  the  same  effect  on  this,  as  on  other  pTants.  Skill 
indiis  branch  of  husbandry  will  be  exerted.  The  labor  of 
tile  white  .population  will  be  fouod,  as  it  abeady  is  in  tlic 
western  disnicls  of  the  Carolinas,  not  only  practicable,  but 
productive  of  cotton  of  better  quality. 

In  contemplating  the  immense  resources  of  our  country,  we 
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are  perhaps  too  prone  to  exult  in  its  advantages.  We  shall  not, 
however,  fear  to  cherish  a  sentiment  of  national  pride  in  them. 
And  although  it  be  not  a  new  thing  that  a  territory,  extending 
through  various  climes,  should  reciprocate  from  its  extrem- 
ities  the  benefits  of  trade,  yet  it  is  a  circumstance  equally  re- 
markable and  satisfactory,  that  these  United  States  should  be 
so  bound  together  by  diversity  of  habits  and  interests  ;  a  di- 
versity once  supposed  to  be  an  ultimate  cause  of  disunion,  but 
which  operates  essentially  as  a  cement  of  the  national  struc- 
ture. 

In  closing  tlie  report  it  is  stated,  ^  that  from  the  progress 
made  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  nearly  all  the  improve- 
ments contemplated  by  the  legislature,  openine  an  inland  navi- 
gation of  more  than  fifteen  hundred  miles,  wdl  be  completed 
m  the  year  1822,  and  within  the  sum  pledged  and  set  apart 
for  internal  improvements.' 


Art.  VIll. — An  Anniversary  Discourse  delivered  before  the 
New  York  Historical  Society ^  December ^  1820,  by  Henry 
Wheaion. 

Our  former  volumes  have  borne  testimony  to  the  value  of 
the  anniversary  discourses  before  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  and  the  public  judgment  has  anticipated  ours  in  plac- 
ing this  of  Mr  Wheaton  in  the  most  honorable  rank  of  its 
predecessors.  We  cannot  allow  it,  however,  to  take  its  sta- 
tion among  the  most  respectable  of  the  occasional  produc- 
tions which  our  literature  has  furnished,  without  recording  our 
tribute  to  the  learning  and  sound  philosophy  which  it  displays, 
and  dwelling  a  moment  on  one  or  two  of  the  important  topics 
which  it  treats. 

Mr  Wheaton,  in  choosing  a  theme  for  his  discourse,  was 
led  to  wander  a  little  from  the  usual  path,  and  to  select  a  topic 
not  immediately  connected  with  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
America.  The  science  of  public  or  international  law  is  the 
subject  to  which  his  discourse  is  devoted,  and  the  design  of 
presenting  a  concise  history  of  this  great  science  is  happily 
executed  within  its  limits. 

Mr  Wheaton  correctly  observes,  in  the  outset,  that  the  an- 
cient nations  had  very  imperfect  notions  of  international  jus- 
tice, and  that  foreigner,  barbarian,  and  enemy  were  synony- 
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mouB  terms.  No  proof  of  the  truth  inleiided  "in  this  proposi- 
tion is  needed  by  those  who  are  at  all  versed  ia  antiquity. 
Witli  respect  to  iJie  word  barbarian,  however,  we  would  ob- 
serve, that  we  are  perhapa  loo  ready  to  transfer  to  it,  as  applied 
by  tlie  Greeks  and  Romans  respectively  to  all  nations  besides 
iheir  own,  some  of  the  associations  of  ferocity  and  cruelty, 
which  enter  into  liie  modern  idea  of  barbaroiu.  We  believe 
it  can  be  shown  that  barbarian  was  in  the  classic  ages  both 
of  Greece  and  Rome  simply  synonymous  witli  foreigner.  It 
is  a  word  apparently  not  of  the  original  Greek  stock  ;  not 
being  found  so  much  as  once,  in  its  simple  form,  and  but  once 
in  a  compound  form,  in  all  the  poems  of  Homer.  This  was 
early  observed  by  the  ancients  themselves,  and  made  a  matter 
of  difSculiy,  among  otiiers,  by  Strabo,  who  says,  T"B  rn„Tte 

)'  lifii'Urtf  tirtiri  Mturt^jn  J*  Kb  K.»fit  «>ijr«r*  SmfSufV""'' 
*VK  ix'i  *iyf  »•(   rtnuia   I'liSi    Xtw^    ZAfZupn   juw*    ii(w    Kaftf 

e«fff«f.*«»B(.  ff-^ff«^«w  i'  •bJ'.'.bj,  Str.  xiv.  2.  28.  The  same 
intelligent  geographer  advances  the  opinion  dial  the  word 
UfSmftt^as  a  sort  of  imitation  of  the  rou§;h  and  unmusical 
utterance  of  foreign  languages.  This  opinion  we  think  far 
more  reasonable  than  that  of  the  modern  etymologists,  a  part  of 
whom  deduce  this  word  for  the  Arabic  brbr,  to  murmur,  and 
others  from  the  Syriac  br,  eitra,  a  root  also  common  to  the 
Arabic  and  Chaldee  in  tlie  same  sense.*  H.  Stephens  gives 
the  preference  to  Strabo's  derivation,  and  Heumann,  in  an  in- 
genious dissertation  on  the  Barbaric  philosophy,  in  the  Acta 
Philosophorum,  viii,  defends  it  with  considerable  ingenuity. 
Heumann,  hewever,  appears  to  be  mistaken  in  ascribing  an 
Egyptian  origin  to  the  word  barbarian,  on  the  strength  of 
the  following  passage  of  Herodotus. 

Niiuit  ftit  >■•  furafv  ifira-ui  SntiritTt,  fWiTiiiii;  (VvaJlii;  yotyujiiti 
r<vJi"Tf  S»fSdf^  •lixii  rftipyii^iriiii" — CufSaftvi  ii  ir»tTKi  u 
AiyvTToi  nMXitvn  r«ut  fuj  <r^i  i^fyktirrtsf,  ii,  158. 

Here  we  do  not  understand  Herodotus  to  assert  that  the  Egyp- 
tians actually  applied  the  identical  word  CiipCafK  to  those,  who 
spoke  languages  different  from  their  own,  but  tliat  they  used 
some  corresponding  term.  For  we  believe  it  is  die  inva- 
riable  practice   of  the  father  of  history,   in  making  use   of 

*  See  G.-iliuB ;  and  Schleusner  in  the  word  SmfSuftf.  This  opinion  is 
■Ua  defended  by  ttolh,  in  a  memoir  before  Ihe  Rdyjil  Society  of  Mualcli, 
•ntitlcd  Bemerkungen  uebcr  den  Sinn  iind  den  Gcbrauch  ilea  Wurtu 
Barbiir.    He  adduces  liowever  no  nsw  urgTItnents  in  f«vor  of  it. 
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Egyptian  and  Persian  words,  expressly  to  say  that  they  are 
such  as  ^^uK»y  i.  10,  where  he  adds  *i»  y«^  »«»«  xaxUvts  u^ttxA 
lAni*^*^  and  ii.  2,  the  memorable  word  Bcm(,  on  which  Goropius 
Becanus  foundeth  his  proof  that  the  Flamands  are  the  oldest 
nation,  and  the  Flemish  the  oldest  language  on  earth,  tifirtu 
^fuyai  iMXiorrai  Tit  *Apr»f,    See  also  Herod.  ii.  46. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  tliis  point,  the  passage  first 
quoted  from  Herodotus  swords  strong  confirmation  that  the 
radical  idea  of  barbarian  is,  one  who  speaks  a  foreign  tongue, 
or  as  Stephens  expresses  it,  *  Sermone  blaeso,  imperfecto,  in- 
compto  utens.'  There  is  a  characteristic  proof  of  this  in 
Aristophanes,  Aves  200,  where  the  birds  are  said  to  be  bar- 
barians, till  they  had  learned  Greek ;  a  passage  which  is  finely 
illustrated  in  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  origin  of 
the  oracle  of  Dodona,  where  he  uses  the  expression  «*»<  il  iCttp" 
C»pt^ty  6priS»t  r^oVdf  iiiuMt  e-^i  ^iyytirBat,  ii.  57.  We  have  al- 
ready seen,  in  the  line  of  Homer,  the  only  line  in  which  tlie 
word  €tip(S»pt  occurs  in  any  form  in  that  poet,  that  its  applica- 
tion  rests  upon  the  corrupt  dialect  of  the  Carians,  XMp£t  C«^- 
C«^o^«v«f.  Thucydides,  i.  3,  attempts  to  give  an  answer  to  tlie 
same  question,  which  Strabo  also  discusses,  why  Homer  called 
no  nation  barbarous  ;  and  finds  that  reason  in  the  fact  tliat  the 
same  of  '^£aa9v<c  for  Greeks  not  being  known  in  the  time  of 
Homer,  that  of  QupQapo^^  as  opposed  to  it,  could  not  have  be^i 
used.  But  this  appears  not  remarkably  close  in  point  of  ar- 
gument nor  correct  in  point  of  fact,  and  there  is  another  pas- 
sage in  the  same  historian,  ii.  68,  where  the  true  meaning  of 
Cii^^«f  •€,  viz.  speaking  a  foreign  tongue,  is  very  forcibly  though 
unintentionally  illustrated,    jmm  i AAuf/o-^c**  r«v  \vi  yxUvvm  rin 

%'parcf  «9ro    rUf  *AfA,'^f«t%rttfvSf  |tff0/»«e*«vr«r**  %t  it  «AAdi  *A/iJ^iX»x** 

QJi^Qetftt  tWn.  We  observed  that  Thucydides  errs  in  point  of 
fact  in  saying  that  Homer  makes  no  use  of  C«^C«^«(,  because  he 
had  no  distinctive  name  for  Greeks ;  for  though  he  does  not 
use''£AA«vfc  as  afterwards  employed,  he  uses  ^«»W  and  *Axm*l^ 
and  tliere  is  no  doubt  but  tliat  Agamemnon  or  Achilles  looke4 
down  with  as  much  disdain  on  the  Phrygians,  as  the  later 
Greeks  did.  .  But  if  we  consider  the  radical  meaning  of  the 
word  QatpQufi  to  be,  speaking  a  foreign  tongue,  tlie  history  of 
that  early  period  suggests  ample  reason  why  iliis  word  should 
be  sparingly  used  by  Homer,  since  the  Greek  language  could 
not,  in  the  Trojan  times,  have  attained  any  thing  like  its  subse- 
quent fixed  character ;  and  instead  of  wondering  that  Homer 
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uses  the  word  but  onoe,  we  are  strongly  inclined  lo  question  tlie 
auUienticiiy  of  II.  ii.  SOT.  It  is  aclually  rejecled,  as  Rod) 
observes,  by  an  ancient  scboliasl ;  though  we  cannot  approve 
(lie  latitude  with  which  the  Bipont  Editor  of  Tiiucydides  re- 
marks, that  neither  Eustaihius,  tlie  Minor  Scholia,  nor  any  one 
else  comments  on  this  line.  It  is  certainly  commenled  upon 
by  autiiors  far  more  important  than  any  Scholia,  by  Thucydi- 
des  and  Strabo,  by  Apollonius  and  according  to  Heyne,  II.  iv. 
434,  by  two  scholiasts  in  the  Leyden  manuscript. 

This  idea  of  the  radicnl  meaning  of  barbarian  in  the  pro- 
fane  Greek  writers  is  confirmed  by  its  use  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  in  the  well  known  passage  of  St  Paul,  1  Cor.  xiv.  10, 

II.       Tamilr*,    ii    rix'ii   yhn   ^m£r  irvit  ir  atrft^.  ^mi  *itir  »iT£t 

CkfSa^tf  xa  i  aba*>  I'^i  Cifimfif  We  might  multiply  passages 
both  from  profane  and  ecclesiastical  writers  to  the  same  efieci, 
but  we  content  ourselves  with  one  from  Pindar,  which  is  much 
Id  tfae  purpose,  and  which  we  do  Jiot  remember  to  have  seen 
eUed,  m  this  connexion. 

Oii'  trro  aiiTiii  Zifi»(*i  ■»<■  iraA^vA«rr«(  xtA((, 
"Atk  *i  n«Aiit  itii  ■%■•     IIHMS. 


Such,  no  doubt,  was  tlie  primitive  signification  of  the  word. 
It  was  by  degrees  used  to  express  not  only  one  who  spoke  a 
foreign  tongue,  but  one  who  was  characterised  by  the  lerociiy 
which  was  ascribed  to  remote  and  foreign  nations.  Still,  how- 
ever, tlie  original  meaning  was  so  Hrmly  fixed,  that  the  Ro- 
mans did  not  scruple  to  use  it  of  themselves,  meaning  there- 
by simply  not  Greek.  Plautus  ccdls  tlie  Romans  barbari  and 
Italy  barbaria,  Pcen.  iii.  2,  21  ;  and  Ovid  in  a  well  known 
passage  says, 

Barbanu  ego  hie  sum,  quia  non  iniellisor  ullj. 

Trist.  V.  10,  37. 

At  what  period  the  name  of  Barbary  began  to  be  applied  lo 
ihe  African  coasts  of  die  Mediterranean  we  do  not  know  ;  that 
ithas  acquired  Uie  force  of  a  simple  proper  name  is  apparent 
from  its  being  so  used  by  the  Arabian  writers  themselves,  33 
by  Abulfeda,  Africa,  p.  4. 

We  would  only  remark  further,  that  there  arc  ten  or  twelve 
passages  in  ^schylus,  in  which  lie  inlrodcrces  the  Persians 
wiling  themselves  barbarians,  in  such  a  way  ns  shows  that  die 
term  was  used  wholly  without  opprobrious  association.  We  in- 
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tended  to  have  quoted  a  few  of  itiese,  but  find  ihe  remark 
and  some  of  the  citations  aniicipated  in  Krebs'  observations 
from  Josephus,  p.  269,  and  D'Orville's  notes  to  Chariton,  vi. 
The  former  pronounces  '  Vocem  SifSufs  nihil  acerbi 
odiosique  continuisse,  nee  quicquam  a]iud  denolasso  quam 
Persas  non  esse  Gracas.' 

But  we  ought  to  crave  the  pardon  of  our  readers  for  lliis  long 
discussion,   into  which  the  curiosity  of  the  topic  has  led  us. 
Our  remarks,  moreover,  apply  to  the  use  of  die  lerm  barbari- 
an, and  are  by  no  means  intended  to  controvert  Mr  Wheatoa's 
I  position,  that  stranger  and  enemy  were  equivalent  in  the  an* 
[ ,  cient  world.     But  we  feel  a  strong  desire  to  plead  tlie  cause  of 
ti>e  Athenian  character  against  Uie  heavy  charges,  which  Mr 
Wheaton  brings  against  it.      This,  however,  we  shall  forbear, 
not  only    because    we   freely   acknowledge   the  justice    of 
many  of  his  views,  but  because  we  cannot  Sford  space  for  the 
details,  into  which  the  controversy  would  carry  us.     Wiih  re- 
gard to  domeslic  slavery,  we  think  allowance  ought  to  he  made 
for  the  universality  of  the  practice,  in  estimating  the  moral 
imperfection  which  it  argues  in  the  individual  nations  of  antj- 
Autty :  and  we  ought  also  not  to  transfer  loo  closely  to  the 
F&very  of  the  ancients  those  notions  which  we  form  of  il,  from 
I  tbe  shape  in  which  It  appears  in  modern  times.     Many  of  ihe 
[  tnost  elegant,  useful,  and  confidential  arts   of  life  were  in  the 
I  hands  of  slaves  in  Greece  and  Rome,  and  must  have  given  a. 
[•corresponding  comfort  to  their  condition  ;  while  ihe  ease  with 
vhich  slaves,  being  of  the  same  color,  were  absorbed  into  the 
mass  of  the  free  population,  was  an  alleviation,  the   want  o€  J 
which  is  the  bitterest  drug  in  the  cup  of  African  servitude.        J 
In  the  remarks  on  the  Roman  constimtion  wo  cannot  but  ^ 
notice  one,  which  is  strongly  characterized  by  what  Gibbon 
finely  calls  a  '  learned  ignorance,'  and  evinces  deeper  Insight 
into  llie  constitution  of  Uie  Rotuan  state,  than  might  be  done 
by  many  pages  of  positive  detail ; 

'  After  the  Plebeians  had  risen  to  something  like  social  and  po- 
litical equality  with  the  Patrician  caste,  ami  until  tlie  downrall  of 
the  republic,  it  presented  the  singular,  and,  to  us,  itvjcpliaAU 
phcnunienou  of  two  (or  rather  three)  legislative  authorities,  each    ' 
equally  supreme,  and  acting  in  the  same  sphere,  without  any  in-  ' 
to^ediate  power  to  balance  or  reconcile  their  jarring  preten- 
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We  are  fully  of  opinion  Uiat  such  a  phenomeoon  as  the  Ro- 
man stale  presents  on  the  ordinary  explanulion  of  ils  form  of 
government  is  inexplicable  ;  and  not  merely  one  which  would 
lead  to  Uie  anarchy  and  confusion,  which  we  aetitally  witness 
ill  their  history,  but  which  could  not  exist  an  hour.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  point  out  a  different  theory  of  tlie  Roman  constllulioii 
which  shall  be  wholly  free  from  objections ;  but  it  must  bo 
done,  before  die  existence  of  the  republic  for  three  or  four 
centuries  can  be  rendered  conformable  to  the  known  laws  of 
human  nature.  We  are  ourselves  inclined  to  beheve  that 
Plel/s  and  Popvlut  have  been  too  strongly  contiasled,  and 
that  the  former  assembly,  like  the  latter,  included  all  Uie  Pa- 
tricians who  were  not  actually  senators  ;  and  that  the  only  real 
difference  between  die  two  assemblies  was  liiai  of  the  same 
Roman  people,  voting  in  the  one  by  geographical  parishes, 
and  in  ihc  other  by  a  scale  of  property. 

We  would  gladly  believe  iliat  Mr  Whealon  has  drawn  in 
colors  somewhat  loo  dark  the  stale  of  society  in  the  Roman 
empire.  In  estiraatin|  its  character  are  we  not  too  apt  to  fol- 
low the  professed  satirists,  who  see  mankind  only  at  the  focus 
of  corruption  in  the  capital,  and  the  historians,  who  write 
ibe  history  not  of  nations  but  of  courts,  not  of  the  mass  of 
men,  but  of  those  who  separate  themselves  from  the  mass,  by 
rare  qualities,  or  high  fortunes,  or  great  adventures  i*  What  a 
false  and  injurious  opinion  would  not  he  entertain  of  the  state 
of  society  in  England,  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  last  century, 
who  should  apply  Pope's  Satires  to  the  mass  of  the  nation. 
How  many  honorable  matrons  were  there  not  in  that  country, 
kind  and  faithful  mothers,  virtuous  wives,  good  women,  whose 
lives  were  devoted  throughout  the  great  middle  class  of  life  to 
making  itie  happiness  of  their  husbands,  of  their  children,  and 
of  their  friends,  by  a  round  of  duties  and  sacrifices  not  to  be 
enumerated,  at  a  time  when  the  satirist,  more  for  the  sake  of 
putting  a  stinging  point  to  an  antithesis,  than  for  any  better 
reason,  pronounced  '  that  every  woman  at  heart'  was  open  to 
condemnation.  Whatever  might  have  been  his  sincerity  or 
impartiality,  he  was  as  little  able  to  estimate  the  mass  of  the 
sex&om  the  trumpery  of  a  court,  as  to  Judge  of  the  sweetness 
of  a  dew  drop  from  the  drippings  of  the  common  sewers- 
There  is  perhaps  no  more  reason  for  inferring  Uie  character 
of  the  Roman  women  in  the  provinces,  nay,  of  tlie  majority 
of  the  Roman  ladies  in  die  capital,  from  the  example  of  the 
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Messalinas  and  ilie  Livias,  ihiui  ihere  would  be  for  classing 

the  virtuous  motliers  and  daughters  of  England,  with  tlie  Mrj 

Masliams,  the  lady  Moniagues,  and  Uie  otiiers  of  that  class. 

So  also  we  have  been  used,  too  used  it  is  to  be  apprehend- 
[  ed,  to  inferring  the  universal  depravity  of  French  society, 
r  from  tlie  hereditary  corruption  of  Paris  and  the  glaring  enor- 

nities  of  the  revolution.  Biit  we  imagine  that  whoever  should 
I  yisii  the  abodes  of  that  part  of  the  great  population  of  France, 
I  which  lives  not  in  Paris  nor  for  Paris,  the  small  proprietors,  the 
\  tenantry,  the  induslrtoiis  manufacturers,  the  obscure  circles  of 
f  tfie  little  provincial  towns,  would  find  a  for  different  race  than 
P  tiiat,  which  he  had  pictured  to  himself  from  the  model  of  the 

elegant  depravity  of  the  saloons  at  the  metropolis.  With 
L  regard  to  Roman  society,  we  think  the  great  perfection  to 
[  which  their  private  law  was  brought,  aiTords  tlie  strongest  les- 
l  timony — indirect,  to  be  sure,  but  unequivocal — in  its  favor. 
I  Where  rights  and  privileges  are  so  accurately  defined,  so 
I  cicely  weighed,  so  jealously  watched,  and  so  powerfully  pro- 
I  t^ted,  as  we  know  from  the  records  of  the  Roman  law  that 
I'fte  rights  and  privileges  of  tlie  citizens  were,  eveu  under  llie 
I^ost  despotic  princes,  the  substance  of  virtue  and  happiness 
f  Dust  exist.  The  popular  notions  of  the  unprincipled  despo- 
I  tism  of  the  emperoi-s  ought  not  to  be  carried  So  far,  as  to  make 
I  as  tliink  that  justice  was  not  done  between  private  man  and 
I  man,  or  that  property  or  hfe  was  insecure.  Such  a  despo- 
[  lism  as  goes  to  the  morals  of  a  peojile,  as  poisons  the  springs 
I  of  virtue,  by  separating  probity  and  industry  from  all  tlieir  hu- 
[  «ian  rewards,  does  not  deal  in  senatus  consulta,  in  constitu- 
I  tions  and  rescripts,  in  prstorian  edicts,  in  digests,  institution^ 
k  and  novels.  We  doubt  tlie  law-book  in  Russia  is  a  migbiy 
I  ifain  volume,  to  administer  justice  withal  to  a  seventh  of  tfae 
I  terraqueous  globe ;  and  as  for  Turkey,  the  Cadi  begins  by 
r  taking  one  tenlli  of  all  property  litigated,  and  then  adjudges  tbtf 
I  equity  of  the  possession  to  liim  who  is  likely  to  pay  the  largest 
\  iiibe  out  of  it.  Under  a  despotism  like  this,  il  is  hard  to  b* 
[  industrious  or  honest;  and  it  seems  to  us  equally  hard  that 
I  Ae  mass  of  a  community  should  be  oihenvise,  tn  a  state  wher* 
I  such  a  code  as  that  of  Rome  was  formed  and  administered. 
(And  if  tlie  murder,  by  a  ferocious  soldiery,  of  such  a  man  us 
I  Papinian,  prove  the  iron  bondage  of  the  capital  and  of  the 
■  court,  the  life,  labors,  administration,  and  fame  of  such  a  man, 

his  elevation  to  the  imperial  councils,  his  authority  while  liv- 
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ing  and  liis  reputation  when  dead,  are  as  many  proofs  on  the 
oilier  side,  thai  law  was  still  reverenced  in  the  land.  And  where 
the  law  is  reverenced,  there  society  cannot  be  called  corrupt, 
and  one  may  say  of  it  what  is  said  of  the  saving  virtue, 

'  Nullum  numen  abcst,  si  sit  pnitlentia.* 

Having  dismissed  tlie  subject  of  ilie  international  law  among 
ihe  ancients,  Mr  Wlieaton  pursues  it  from  the  first  glimmerings 
in  the  dork  ages  to  the  writings  of  Francis  de  Victoria  and  Do- 
minic Solo,  his  piipil,  two  of  the  first  authors  in  this  depart- 
ment after  the  revival  of  letters.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
questions,  which  present  themselves  at  this  period,  in  respect 
to  the  law  of  nations,  is  the  origin  and  progress  of  that  disas- 
trous traffic,  of  which  the  consequences  form  so  peculiar  a 
feature  in  modern  society.  It  is  fresh  in  the  remembrance  of 
our  readere,  that  one  of  the  predecessors  of  Mr  Wheaton,  at 
the  tiibtine  of  the  Historical  Society,  made  a  very  able  and 
ingenious  effort,  to  second  the  bishop  Gregoire,  in  his  vindi- 
cation of  the  character  of  Las  Casas,  against  the  popular 
charge  of  having  promoted  the  slave  trade,  out  of  tenderness 
to  tlie  natives  of  the  Spanish  provinces,  whom  he  thought  less 
capable  than  the  Africans  of  enduring  the  fatigues  of  the  mines. 
Having  given  a  full  analysis  of  Mi  Verplanck's  arguments,  as 
well  as  of  those  of  Gregoire,  as  we  found  ihera  in  the  notes  to 
Mr  Verplanck's  Diecourse,*  it  seems  our  duty  also  to  lay  before 
our  readers  llie  remarks,  which  Mr  Wheaton  has  made  in 
reply.  After  observing  lliat  Soto  appears  to  have  condemned 
not  the  slave  trade  in  general,  biit  the  practice  of  kidnapping 
among  the  Portuguese  traders,  Mr  Wheaton  adds, 

'I  wish  also  it  were  in  ray  power  to  concur  in  the  charitable 
judKtnent  of  the  benevolent  Gregoire,  and  of  my  learned  friend 
and  predecessor  in  this  place,  acquitting  has  Casas  himself  from 
the  imputation  of  havin*  recommended  this  traffic  as  a  substitute 
for  what  he  probably  deemed  the  greater  cruelty  and  injustice  of 
ensla^in^  the  American  Indians,  and  consigning  them  to  perish 
in  workmg  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Pent.  But  all  that  Laa 
Casas  insisted  upon  was,  that  tlie  natives  of  the  New  World  be- 
came by  the  conquest  the  subjects  of  the  Spanish  crown,  and  not 
the  private  properly  of  the  conquiTOrs  ;  and  he  asserted  the  prin- 
ciple that  kings  have  no  authonty  to  dispose  of  their  subjects  by 

■  Morib  American  Review,  toL  rtii,  p.  418  et  leqq, 
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deliyering  them  over  to  other  lords  or  yassals  upon  the 
enda  system.  The  book  which  he  wrote  to  maintain  even  this 
moderate,  and,  as  it  would  seem  to  us,  self  evident  principle,  was 
denounced  bj  the  tribunal  of  the  inquisition^  that  steady  and  con« 
iistent  foe  of  the  rights  of  human  nature.*  Las  Casas  probably 
considered  this  doctrine  as  compatible  with  his  favorite  prefect  of 
substituting,  for  the  American  Indians,  the  already  enslaved 
natives  of  Africa,  who  were  supposed  to  be  more  capable  of  en- 
during excessive  labor  in  the  torrid  zone,  than  the  mild  and 
feeble  race,  in  whose  favor  all  his  sympathies  had  been  excited, 
bjr  his  having  been  an  eye  witness  of  their  cruel  sufferings.  You 
will  be  forcibly  struck  with  the  judicious  observations  upon  this 
subject  contained  in  a  history  of  the  Vice  Royalty  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  written  by  Gregorio  l*unes,i  an  acute  and  learned  eccle- 
siastic and  patriotic  member  of  the  Sovereign  Congress  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  La  Plata,  who  with  every  disposition  to  see 
this  cloud  removed  from  the  fame  of  Las  Casas,  after  a  candid 
examination  of  the  question,  reluctantly  concludes  that  it  must 
still  rest  tlicre.  The  author  of  the  classical  work  to  which  I  have 
alluded  deduces  tlie  history  of  the  vast  regions  of  Paraguav, 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  Tucuman,  from  the  discovery  of  the  magnin- 
cent  river  La  Plata  down  to  tlieir  recent  revolution  ;  and  foUows 
other  historians  in  attributing  the  ori^nal  importation  of  African 
slaves  into  South  America  to  the  infatuated  counsels  of  Las 
Casas4  He  regards  the  circumstance  of  tlieir  introduction  as 
highly  unfavorable  to  the  emancipation  of  his  native  country 
from  the  Spanish  yoke,  because  it  produced  a  new  admixture  of 
races,  whose  variety  was  already  so  difficult  to  amalgamate  in 
social  equality,  consistently  witli  social  security,  and  because  the 
education  of  youth  in  the  midst  of  this  degradfed  race  was  better 
fitted  to  form  tyrants  than  free  citizens.  As  to  the  evidence  ad- 
duced by  Gregoire  in  exculpation  of  Las  Casas,  Dean  Funes 
remarks — that  the  silence  of  historical  writers  as  to  contemporary 
facts  is  but  negative  testimonv,  which  by  the  rules  of  sound  criti- 
cism can  have  but  little  weight  when  opposed  to  the  positive  au- 
thority of  authentic  and  impartial  historians :  That  Herrera 
deserves  to  be  ranked  in  this  honorable  *class,  and  by  order  of 
Philip  II,  had  free  access  to  the  immense  and  valuable  collection 
of  documents  contained  in  the  archives  of  Simancas,  an  advan- 
tage which  no  contemporary  or  subseouent  writer  has  enjoyed,  it 
having  been  ever  since  jealously  guarded  as  the  repository  of  the 

•  '  Sotttheft  I/ist.  of  Brazil^  vol,  it,  p.  639.     JSTote  16.' 

•\  ^  Enanyo  de  la  HUtoria  Civil  del  Paraguay,  Buenos  Ayret  y  Tucuman^ 

Merita  por  el  Jhctor  D.  Gregorio  Funea,  Dean  dU  la  Santa  Jglena  CaUdral 

de  Cordova,     Bvenot  Ayret^  1817/ 
^  *  JUnwyo  JItstorico,  torn,  ii,  p,  177.' 
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Bccrets  of  the  Spanish  monarchy-*  He  conlidently  dcDies  tliat 
Herrera  can  be  justly  accused  ol  not  having  madea  judicious  and 
candid  use  of  these  precious  materials,  or  that  he  was  inftuenc«il 
by  any  unworthy  prejudices  against  the  character  of  Las  Casas ; 
since,  according  to  the  opitiion  of  tlie  times  in  which  he  lived, 
there  was  nothing  criminal  in  the  project  of  Lao  Cases,  and 
neither  Herrera  nor  Sepulveda  could  look  forward  so  far  beyond 
the  feeble  lights  of  their  own  age  as  to  accuse  Las  Casas  of  incon- 
sistency in  wishing  to  preserve  the  Indian  at  the  expense  of  the 
African  race.t 

'  These  reuons  are  certainly  of  sufficient  force  to  compel  the 
mind  to  pause  before  it  ytelda  to  an  impression,  which,  however 
benevolent  and  amiable  in  those  by  whom  it  isfett,  and  honorable 
to  human  nature  itself,  must  be  considered  as  of  less  importance 
than  the  permanent  interests  of  historical  truth.  Tliough  this 
momentary  illusion  may  be  dissipated,  yet  history  does  ample 
justice  to  the  fame  of  Las  Casas  when  it  attributes  the  fatal  error 
ne  committed  to  "the  inconsistency  natural  to  men  who  hurry 
ivifli  headlong  impetuosity  towards  a  favorite  point."  His  heart 
was  right ; — and  we  have  seen  too  many  philanthropic  designs  pur- 
6ued  with  an  equal  disregard  to  the  justice  or  esjrediency  of  the 
means  by  which  they  were  to  be  accomplished/ 

Mr  Wheaton  has  compressed  imo  the  last  paragraph  but 
one  of  the  above  e^ttracls,  the  substance  of  a  long  note,  in  the 
third  volume  of  Dean  Funes'  history,  in  which  the  Uticr 
attempts,  with  a  good  deal  of  animation,  to  refute  the  argu- 
ments of  M.  Lavessei,  a  traveller  in  South  America,  who,  as  it 
appears  on  llie  authority  of  bishop  Gregoire,  is  also  disposed 
to  vindicate  the  character  of  Las  Casas.  The  strength  of  Uie 
argument  against  Las  Casas  is  of  course  the  authorily  of  Her- 
rera, for,  we  believe,  the  subsequent  ivriiers  add  nothing  to 
his  testimony.  Dean  Funes  and  Sir  Wheaton  justly  maintain 
ihe  high  general  character  of  Herrera  for  authenticity,  and  the 
circumstance  of  his  access  to  the  royal  archives  of  aimancas, 
an  advantage  enjoyed  by  no  other  historian,  is  fairly  iirged  by 
Funes  as  adding  great  weight  lo  his  authority  on  any  point, 
especially  one  of  which  Ihe  proofs  can  be  supposed  to  have 
existed  in  those  archives.  We  think  also  that  caution  should 
be  had  in  following  bishop  Gregoire  in  his  censure  of  liiis  dis- 

• '  Even  Dr.  Ruberison,  who  received  TCrv  lihtral  communications  from 
Other  source*,  was  denied  acceai  lo  Ihe  .irchiw  of  Simuncai.  See  preface 
lo  the  UUt.  of  America,  val.  i.' 

}  '  Ema<,i  aiituHto,  turn.  Hi,  p.  511.    JVale  (a).' 
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tinguished  historian.  Not  having  ihe  work  of  M.  Gregoire  at 
hand,  we  are  unable  to  say  what  authority  he  produces  for  the 
assertion,  that '  some  of  the  best  Spanish  writers  on  American 
history  consider  him  as  a  careless  and  inaccurate  historian.' 
With  regard  to  tlie  hostility  against  Las  Casas,  which  is  alleged 
to  have  actuated  Herrera,  and  with  which  M.  Lavessei  charges 
him,  in  agreement  with  M.  Gregoire,  dean  Funes  denies  that 
the  decads  of  Herrera  authorize  the  charge,  or  that  there  is 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  Herrera  would  have  considered  a 
participation  in  the  slave  trade  as  a  reproach.  This  remark 
also  may  be  extended  to  Sepulveda,  on  whose  silence  M. 
Gregoire  is  the  more  disposed  to  rely,  from  his  known  hos- 
tility to  Las  Casas.  We  venture  to  add,  that  one  reason  why 
no  document  was  produced  by  Herrera,  whose  practice  by  the 
way  is  not  to  multiply  diplomatic  proofs  of  his  statements,  in 
confirmation  of  his  assertion  with  respect  to  Las  Casas,  and,  in 
general,  one  reason  why  htde  or  nothing  appears  to  have  been 
said  upon  the  subject  by  contemporary  writers,  may  be,  that 
the  trsiflic  itself  was  by  no  means  so  novel,  as  is  sometimes 
thought.  It  is  certainly  a  gross  error  to  speak  of  Las  Casas 
as  the  deviser  and  inventor  of  the  slave  trade.  For  though  its 
origin  is  not  free  from  doubts,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  as 
early  as  1442  the  Portuguese  accepted  some  negroes  of  the 
Moors,  in  ransom  for  Moorish  captives.  And  so  rapidly  did 
the  contagion  spread,  that  in  a  few  years  thirty-seven  ships 
had  been  fitted  out  in  this  gainful  traffic.  In  1502  die  Span- 
iards began  to  employ  negro  slaves  in  the  mines  of  Hispaniola ; 
and  it  was  not  till  1517,  that  Charles  V,  at  the  instance  of 
Las  Casas,  as  is  alleged,  granted  his  patent  for  the  importation 
of  four  thousand  slaves  annually  into  Hispaniola,  Cuba,  Jamai- 
ca, and  Porto  Rico.  Now  it  is  clear,  on  the  slightest  reflec- 
tion, that  great  importations  must  have  been  made  and  the  trade 
well  organized,  botli  as  respects  the  supply  in  Africa  and  the 
disposal  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  before  it  could  enter 
into  the  head  of  any  one,no  undertake  such  a  large  importation. 
Wc  infer,  from  this  consideration,  that  the  public  must  have 
been  already  too  familiar  witli  this  traffic,  to  make  the  partici- 
pation of  any  individual  in  it  a  matter  of  wonder  or  reproach, 
and  that  it  was  owing  merely  to  its  historical  connexion  witli 
theeflforts  of  Las  Casas  for  the  relief  of  the  Indians,  that  Her- 
rera was  led  to  mention  this,  as  he  would  have  done  any  other 
incident  in  his  life,  not  as  an  accusation  or  a  blot  on  bis  memo- 
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ry.  This  is  confirmed  by  looking  at  ilie  passage  of  Herrera 
himself.  We  believe  it  is  nol  to  be  found  in  tliat  judicious 
work,  in  wbich  Capl.  John  Stevens,  under  ilie  name  of  a 
translation,  both  contrived  to  reduce  four  goodly  folios  of 
Spanish  into  six  moderate  sized  octavos  of  Engllsb.  Il  Is  as 
follows; — '  The  licentiate  Bartholomew  de  Las  Casas,  seeing 
that  his  views  met  with  dtfficuhies  on  all  sides,  and  that  the 
opinions  he  cherished,  notwithstanding  the  great  familiarity  he 
had  attained  and  the  credit  he  possessed  with  the  high  chan- 
cellor, could  not  take  effect,  turned  his  attention  to  other  expe- 
dients, procuring  alicense  to  import  negroes  for  the  Spauiardsia 
the  Indies,  in  order  that  by  ihem  the  labor  of  the  Indians  in  the 
plantations  and  mines  might  be  lightened,  and  that  n  good 
number  of  laborers  should  be  engaged  to  go  to  tlie  Indies, 
with  certain  privileges  and  on  certain  conditions  fixed  by 
him.*"  We  see  nothing  like  an  accusation  made  from  hostile 
feelings  here  ;  on  the  contrary  the  procuring  of  slaves  lor  the 
islands  is  mentioned  by  Herrera  with  as  much  sangfroid  and 
in  the  same  sentence  as  the  engaging  laborers  from  Spain  on 
a  stipulated  price.  We  have  not,  out  of  very  many  passages 
where  tliis  historian  mentions  Las  Casas,  fallen  on  one  where 
he  does  it  in  an  unfriendly  manner.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  one  beneath  our  eye  at  the  moment  where  he  calls  him 
'  Auior  de  mucha  fe.'f  Upon  the  whole,  we  are  disposed  to 
suspend  our  opinion  on  the  point:  it  may  be  that  in  these 
troublesome  times  the  archives  of  Simancas  will  be  disclosed, 
and  new  light  shed  upon  these  and  many  other  interesting  por- 
tions of  hisiofy  now  in  obscurity, 

We  are  obliged  to  i>as9  over  Mr  Wheaton's  learned  remarks 
on  the  Consolato  del  Mare,  which  we  are  the  rather  excused 
for  doing,  as  we  have  already,  at  page  16  of  this  number  of 
our  journal,  made  an  extract  from  a  note  to  Mr  Cushing's  trans- 
lalion  of  Pothier's  Maritime  Contracts,  where  the  same  sub- 
ject is  ably  investigated.  After  an  account  of  the  agency  of 
Albericus  Gentilis  in  building  up  the  science  of  pubhc  law, 
Mr  Wheaton  dwells  with  nn  admiration,  in  which  we  fully 
sympathize,  on  the  character  of  Grolius.  His  enlogiuin,  how- 
ever, is  loo  long  to  extract,  and  loo  good  to  abridge,  and  we 
beg  leave  to  refer  our  readers  to  ii,  in  the  discourse  itself ; 
which   closes  with  a  strain  of  judicious  observation  on  the 

*  ncrrerx,  dec.  il.  lib.  il.  cap.  30.  {  Deccitl.  ii,  lib,  iii.  cap.  i. 
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followers  of  Grotius,  and  the  modern  doclrines  of  maritime  j 
war. 

Wc  hope  Mr  Wheaton  will  pardon  us  for  the  exception 
feel  obliged  to  take  to  the  following  passage,  before  closing  tliis  \ 
notice  of  bis  dis 


'  War  cannot  be  entirely  stripped  of  its  concomitant  evili  \ 
without  ceasing  to  be  war,  au^  mure  than  punishment  for  crimes  | 
ean  be  separated  from  pain,  without  ceasing  to  be  punishment :  I 
and  it  is  much  to  be  feared  from  tlie  past  historv  of  mankind, 
tiiat  war  is  an  inevitable  calamity,  the  recurrence  of  which  at  pe- 
riodical, tliougli  uncertain  intervals,  no  human  foresight  or  eier- 
tions  can  prevent.  War,  with  all  its  horrors,  is  the  price  wtiich 
nations  must  occasionally  pay  for  (heir  freedom  and  independence 
—the  only  alternative  opposed  to  degradation  and  ruin  ;  but  like 
other  evils  which  beset  the  chequered  life  of  man,  it  has  its  uses, 
and  in  the  eternal  order  of  things,  seemsas  necessary  to  the  moral, 
i  are  storms  and  tempests  to  the  natural  world.  "  The  cloud- 
eapt  tower,  the  gorgeous  palace" — may  be  laid  in  ruins,  tlie  val- 
ley inundated,  and  the  oak  rent  from  his  native  hills  ;  but  elasti- 
city and  heallli  have  been  restored  to  a  stagnant  and  pestilential 
atmosphere,  and  renovated  nature  goes  on  rejoicing  in  her  course. 
It  is  in  war  tliat  the  greatest  faculties  of  man  have  been  develop- 
'  ed,  and  his  noblest  virtues  invigorated.  It  is  war  "  that  makes 
ambition  virtue.''      The  eReminate  poet  may  prate  of  "  Macedo- 


madmaii,'*  and  the  aatiiist  of  a  degenerate  age  may  jeer  at 
of  Cartilage,  witli  his — /  demens  tt  earre  ptr  Jilpes — but  i 


fl>e  hf  „  .  ... 

I  magnanimous  enterprise,  persevering  valor,  and  noble  achieve- 
ment, have  secured  them  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame  ;  and  the 
names  of  Alexander  and  of  Hannibal  continue,  in  spite  of  de- 
'  traction,  to  command  the  admiration  of  mankind.  If  war  in 
i  general  be  not  unattended  with  good  effects ; — when  waged  in  de- 
I  fence  of  freedom  and  independence,  and  in  vindicating  nations! 
■  iights  from  insult  and  rapacity — it  is  consecrated  in  tlie  adoption  : 
rand  prosecuted  by  a  people  true  to  themselves,  will  rarely  fail  of 
[attaining  its  object.  For  though  disasters  may  await,  clouds  and 
Adarkness  overhang  the  prospect — its  ultimate  effect  will  be  to  re- 
pWive  those  principles  which  cannot  readily  lose  their  force,  to  ren^ 

I  derman ' 

L  riglits  for 

We  are  disposed  fully  to  c 


the  I 

rst  part  of  his  proposition,  that '  war  i: 

rence  of  which  no  human  foresight  can  prevent, '^  bul  wc  are  I 

"unable  to  assent  to  tlie  succeeding  course  of  remark.     Tlie  I 

comparlsoo  of  the  great  vices  and  crimes  in  the  moriid  world  1 
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to  tlie  storms  and  tempestf  uf  the  natural — though  mucii  loo 
familiar  to  be  excepted  to,  as  a  rholorical  illustration — appears 
to  have  no  farlber  justice.  The  examples  which  Mr  Whealoa 
has  selected  of  mililary  glory  are — one  of  tliem  at  least — not 
well  chosen  lo  conciliate  the  indulgence  of  the  moralist. 
Alexander  was  certainly,  of  all  tlie  renowned  characters  which 
war  has  signalized,  one  who  had  least  pretence  to  plead  for  the 
miseries  which  he  caused  mankind.  He  appears  to  have  been 
led  on  purely  by  the  drunken  ambition  of  a  head-strong  youth, 
who  finds  himself  in  unrestrained  possession  of  prodigious 
means,  and  whom  fortune  favors  in  his  first  wild  projects,  till 
he  liiinks  the  world  is  too  narrow  a  theatre,  and  kingdoms  too 
mean  an  object,  and  the  race  of  mankind  too  small  a  baud  of 
victims.  A  little  more  may  be  said  for  Hannibal,  and  less  sym- 
pathy is  felt  for  his  enemies,  than  for  the  unoffending  nations 
which  tbe  Macedonian  phalanx  hunted  out  in  tlie  distant  re- 
gions of  Asia.  But  these  reflections  are  too  trite  to  pursue. 
We  wished  to  observe  that  the  popular  opinion  of  military 
glory,  and  Uie  homage  paid  to  military  success,  appear  to  us 
unreasonable  and  extiavagant,  and  such  as  the  philosophical 
censor,  whatever  his  moral  feelings  be,  cannot  accord  wiih. 
To  make  a  consummate  captain  no  douht  requires  a  rare  com- 
bination of  lalenls.  It  requires  one  equally  rare  to  make  a 
consummate  artist  or  adept  in  any  mystery  or  profession.  But 
to  make  a  general  equal  to  most  on  the  lists  of  military  fame 
is  the  work  of  ordinary  political  coincidences.  How  many 
leaders,  each  competent  lo  the  conduct  of  war,  did  not  the 
French  revolution  call  up ;  nor  has  there  been  a  war  in  Europe 
since  the  modern  political  system  was  organized,  which  baa  not 
lud  its  perfect  hero.  The  Roman  history  till  the  decline  of  the 
empire  is  still  more  full  of  them  ;  and  not  one  of  the  little  stales 
of  Greece  oblaiiied  a  transitory  political  ascendency,  but  she 
was  sure  to  produce  her  Philopoemen  or  her  Epaminondas,  and 
cany  die  arms  of  an  insignificant  town  over  all  die  country. 
We  believe  that  as  rare  a  gift  of  presence  of  mind,  mixed  with 
courage  and  dehberation,  foresight  for  the  future,  and  promp- 
titude in  die  present  moment,  are  required  in  a  very  difiiculi 
and  perilous  surgical  operation,  as  in  fighting  a  great  batilp,  of 
wbicn  the  fortune  depends  on  a  ttiousand  chances  and  sub- 
prdinale  details,  that  occur  and  operate  often  without  die 
knowledge,  and  generally  without  die  control  of  tbe  leader. 
fn  short,  when  ymi  have  trained  a  man,  by  a  life  spent  in  the 
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pursuit,  to  the  mechanical  coolness  required,  and  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  an  hundred  thousand  men,  with  thirty  thousand 
horse,  and  five  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  and  made  him 
able,  by  virtue  of  discipline  and  subordination,  to  put  all  this 
apparatus  in  motion  upon  any  point,  the  wonder  is  rather  that  no 
more  is  done,  than  that  so  much  is  done.  Were  it  not  that  such 
an  army  is  weak  in  its  very  strength,  and  must  be  fed  and  lodg- 
ed at  immense  cost  and  inconvenience,  nothing  in  romance 
ought  to  be  too  arduous  for  it  to  effect 

6ut  if  the  glory  due  to  tlie  successful  wielding  of  this  por- 
tentous enginery  belong,  not  to  the  general  who  fights  the  bat- 
tle, but  the  prince  or  minister  who  makes  the  war,  then  it  will 
deserve  to  be  considered,  whether  the  history  of  modem  or 
ancient  administrations  does  not  show  that  offensive  war  has 
always  been  entered  into  with  as  much  levity  of  spirit  as  any 
trifling  measure  of  legislation.  A  sHght  on  a  foreign  minister, 
a  punctiho  about  a  title  to  a  worthless  island,  an  abstract  theory 
of  foreign  politics,  and  more  than  all  the  intrigues  of  domestic 
politics,  are  the  common  springs  of  war  in  the  cabinets  of 
ministers  and  princes.  There  are  some  characters,  it  is  true, 
in  which  the  prince,  minister,  and  captain  are  combined. 
Oiir  generation  has  seen  a  memorable  example  of  this.  We 
would  not  for  the  honor  of  the  age  underrate  him  before  whom 
the  age  did  quake,  but  we  think  no  one,  who  traces  attentively 
the  career  of  Bonaparte,  will  find  much  elevation  of*  charac- 
ter in  him,  or  much  to  excite  a  glow  of  enthusiasni  at  the  pow- 
er and  resource  which  he  disclosed. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  that  we  should' enter  formally 
into  the  discussion  of  this  theme.  It  was  treated  somewhat  at 
large  in  this  journal,  two  or  three  years  since,  and  we  perceive 
no  occasion  to  depart  from  the  sentiments  th^ns  expressed.* 
We  place,  moreover,  quite  too  much  reliance  on  the.  soundness 
of  Mr  Wheaton's  political  philosophy,  to  fear  that  we  should 
materially  differ  from  him  in  any  practical  questions  which 
might  arise  in  this  connexion. 

We  have  only  therefore  to  renew  our  thanks  to  him,  for 
finding  tinie  to  favour  the  public  with  a  performance  so  in- 
structive and  agreeable,  in  the  intervals  of  leisupe  permitted  by 
the  active  duties  of  a  laborious  profession.  ^ 

*  North  American  Review,  vi.  p.  25. 
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Abt.  rX. — Storia  delta  Guerra  MV  Indeymdmza  dtgli  Stall 
Uniti  tC  America  icrilta  da  Carlo  Botta.      Parigi  per  D. 
Colas,  1809. 
IBstoire  dt  la  guerre  rf«  Vlndipendence  dtt  EtaU  Unia  (P 
Ameri<]ue  par  M.  Charlet  Botta,   ffe.  traduite  de  Vltalien 
etpricidie  d'une  introduction  par  M.    L.    Dt  Stv.eUnges, 
ouvrage  omi  de  plana  et  cartes  giographiqua.      I'aris,  i. 
G.  Denm,  1812. 
BUtory  of  the  tear  of  ike  Independence  vf  the  Umtcd  States  of 
America,    written    hu    Charles   Botta,    trantlated  from  the 
balianhy  George  Alexander  Ozli.     Philadelphia.  18:20. 
History,  according  to  the  ancients,  is  one  of  the  muses, 
and  it  is  her  duty  no  less  than  that  of  the  others  to  give  pleas- 
ure while  she  gives  instruction.     Tlie  mere  enumeration  of 
important  events,  however  correct  and  circumstantial,  is  not 
hisloty,  nor  has  the  annalist,  tho  chrooologisl,  or  ihe  antiquary 
any  claim  to  be  called  an  historian.      He,  who  aspires  to  this 
name,  must  not  only  state  great  achievements  tiuly  and  par- 
ticularly,  display  the  characters  and  maiives  of  those  who 
performed  them,  and  trace  their  consequences;  he  must  arrange 
and  connect  the  facts  recorded  by  hiiu,  which  are  but  tlio  frag- 
ments of  history,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  niay  illustrate  each 
other,  and  clotlie  them  la  a  simple  and  dignified  style,  thus  ren- 
dering them  one  uniform  and  beautiful  whole.  He  must  noi  only 
dare  10  utter  no  falsehood  and  fear  to  utter  no  truth,  butmustcatcli 
witli  the  eye  and  describe  iviUi  the  pen  of  tlie  poet  those  gen- 
eral features  and  sinking  peculiarities,  which  characterise  aod 
identify  the  scenes  of  his  narrative  or  the  actors  in  them ;  and 
recalling  them,  as  it  were,  into  existence,  place  them  living 
and  moving  before  us.     Though  perfectly  impartial  towards 
all  persons,  he  is  not  to  be  indifferent  to  ilie  moral  quahties  of 
actions  or  their  influence  on  the  happiness  of  men,  nor  to  re- 
late in  one  unvarying  tone  of  apalliy   the  triumph  of  justice, 
and  that  of  guilt,  the  self-devotion  of  disinterested  patriotism 
and  the  recldessness  of  ambition  ;  but  should  appeal  to  the 
feelings  as  boldly,  though  not  in  the  same  manner,  as  tlie  poet 
or  the  orator ;  and  exhibit  animated  models  of  character  and 
impressive  lessons  of  conduct. 

Such  or  nearly  such  was  the  model  of  historical  excellence, 
which  ancient  critics  recommended  and  ancient  writeis  sought 
to  attain  ;  but  in  tliis  depaitmeut  of  literature,  though  some 
perhaps  may  think  in  this  tdone,  the  moderns  have  formed  a 
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still  higher  idea  of  perfection  than  the  ancients.  All  which 
the  latter  demanded  is  still  required,  at  least  in  theory,  and  a 
new  task  is  imposed.  It  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  critics  of 
the  present  day  that  an  historian  should  adhere  strictly  and 
iearlessly  to  the  trutli,  should  preserve  tlie  unity  of  his  subject 
and  the  continuity  of  his  narrative,  should  describe  with  fidel- 
ity and  animatioii  tlie  scenes  and  the  progress  of  events,  dis- 
pky  the  motives  and  characters  of  his  heroes,  and  exhibit  and 
cherish  a  pure  and  lively  moral  taste  ;  all  this  may  be  done, 
and  yet  what  is  now  deemed  the  most  important  duty  of  the 
historian  be  left  undone.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  should  pos- 
sess the  excellences  of  the  poet  and  the  orator,  he  must  add 
to  them  tliose  of  the  philosophe;*  and  the  political  economist, 
he  must  show  the  pursuits,  habits,  ideas,  and  feelings  of  the 
mass  of  the  people,  their  advances  in  civilization  and  refine- 
ment, tlie  state  of  education,  morals,  and  manners  among 
them,  that  of  tlieir  laws,  finances,  and  commerce,  their  im- 
provements in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  in  literature  ;  and  the 
progress  of  public  opinion  on  political  subjects,  widi  its  in- 
fluence on  the  form  and  administration  of  government  and  on 
domestic  life  ;  and  must  make  us  acquainted  with  states  and 
oommunities,  rather  than  witli  singular  and  illustrious  individ- 
uab.  To  this  object  the  intermediate  chapters  of  Hume  are 
entirely  devoted.  Much  information  on  these  subjects  is  un- 
doubtedly to  be  gathered  from  the  ancient  historians.  The 
perfection  of  their  narratives  enables  us  to  form  some  tolerably 
correct  idea  of  tlie  state  of  society  among  them,  but  they  do 
not  make  it  their  chief  study  to  display  it,  like  many  ol  the 
writers  of  history  in  our  own  times.  Some  of  these  writers 
on  the  other  hand  attach  themselves  too  exclusively  to  this  ob- 
ject ;  not  that  they  ever  give  us  too  much  knowledge  on  the 
subject,  but  too  little  of  the  facts  from  which  that  knowledge 
is  deduced  ;  and  in  their  fondness  for  generalizing  defeat  their 
own  purpose,  and  become  indefinite,  where  they  would  be 
comprehensive.  Hence  works  have  been  given  to  the  public 
under  the  name  of  histories,  which  contain  no  connected  story 
whatever,  and  are  at  best  no  more  than  the  reflections  of  tlieir 
authors  on  reading  history,  speculations  on  the  character  of 
some  particular  people,  illustrated  by  occasional  statements  of 
ftict,  and  this  too  when  tlie  knowledge  they  are  designed  to  con- 
vey would  have  been  more  clearly  as  well  as  more  agreeably 
communicated  by  a  simple  narrative.    If  the  ancients  attached 
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loo  much  importance  to  the  brilliant  Rchievements  of  their  great 
men,  It  ia  as  frequent  an  error  among  us  to  underrate  lUe  effect 
of  single  events  on  the  situation  of  the  cominuniiy,  and  ihc 
influence  of  an  individual  upon  his  age.  It  lias  even  been 
asserted  lliat  aU  periods  are  equally  worthy  of  the  labors  of 
the  philosophical  historian,  since  Iho  moral,  physical,  and 
intellectual  condition  of  the  mass  of  ilic  people,  in  compari- 
son with  which  the  manceuvTes  of  armies,  the  intrigues  of 
cabinets,  and  the  artifices  of  courtiers  are  unworthy  of  regard, 
may  be  as  thoroughly  investigated  and  as  completely  displayed 
in  peaceful  times,  as  amid  wars  and  revolutions.  But  this  is  ex- 
travagant. Great  changes,  especially  such  as  are  brought  about 
fcy  human  exertion,  are  often  the  origin,  and  still  ofiener  the 
result  of  great  menial  excitement,  and  therefore  the  characters 
of  individuals  and  of  nations  ai-e  more  powerfully  a&ecled 
and  more  perfecdy  developed  by  tliem,  than  by  their  ordinary, 
peaceful,  domestic  pursuits.  It  is  true  indeed  that  though 
remarkable  occurrences  are  die  common  indication,  they  are 
not  the  certain  proof,  still  less  the  measure  of  the  impor- 
tance of  any  period  as  a  subject  of  history ;  and  that  Ihe 
comparative  interest  of  human  actions  in  the  eye  of  the 
tiistorian  depends  less  on  the  difficulty  of  performing  lliein, 
on  the  astonishment  or  applause,  which  they  excite  at  the  mo- 
ment, or  on  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  them,  than  on 
their  ultimate  effects.  Imposing  the  nominal  duty  of  a  penny 
B  poimd  on  tea  was  no  very  illustrious  achievement  of  the 
British  parhameni,  and  independently  of  its  consequences 
vould  not  deser\e  notice  ;  but  taken  in  connexion  ivilh  lliem, 
it  is  a  more  important  event  in  history  than  many  a  battle  in 
vhich  thousands  have  fallen,  or  many  of  tlie  political  intrigues 
by  which  thrones  have  been  subverted. 

Yet  periods  of  great  civil  commotion,  when  a  whole  people 
are  forced  into  immediate  and  intense  action,  when  the  foun- 
dations of  society  are  shaken,  and  ancient  political  instiiu- 
lions  overtlirown,  are  objects  of  peculiar  interest  ;  and  llie 
events  which  immediately  precede  and  prepare  the  way 
for  such  revolutions,  and  the  operation  of  the  secret  caus- 
es, which  ultimately  produce  and  the  consequences  which 
follow  tliem,  are  always  worthy  of  our  attention,  and  emi- 
nently so  when  they  operate  among  ourselves.  It  is  true 
that  the  history  of  the  times  nearest  to  our  own,  presenting 
habiu  and  manners,  with  which  we  are  famihsD-,  and  rejecting 
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those  embellishments,  which  may  be  applied,  ^t  least  with  im- 
punity, to  that  of  a  remote  age,  does  not  afford  so  much  excite- 
ment or  gratification  to  youthful  curiosity,  but  it  is  more  en- 
gaging as  well  as  more  useful  to  such  as  read  with  reference  to 
their  own  condition,  and  feeling  a  concern  in  the  realities  of 
life,  seek  to  apply  tlieir  knowledge  to  some  practical  purpose. 

It  is  equally  true  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  writer  to  appear  im- 
partial or  to  be  so  in  relating  occurrences,  which  have  an  im- 
mediate and  conspicuous  influence  on  himself  and  those 
around  him ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  on  the  other  hand 
that  he  is  more  likely  to  be  deceived  and  may  more  easily 
deceive  otliers,  with  regard  to  circumstances  of  a  distant  date. 
Though  we  naturally  distrust  the  judgment  of  those  who  pub- 
lish accounts  of  recent  events,  we  rely  most  confidently  on 
their  statements  of  important  and  notorious  facts.  The  his- 
tory of  the  last  century,  including  an  investigation  of  the  first 
origin  and  silent  progress  of  the  feelings  and  opinions  which 
have  at  length  convulsed  so  many  European  nations,  and 
whose  operation  is  far  from  being  ended,  will  long  be  a  sub- 
ject of  great  and  increasing  interest.  Yet  our  language  has 
produced  no  historical  work  relating  to  any  part  of  that  centu- 
ry, which  will  be  preserved  as  a  choice  specimen  of  litera- 
ture. On  this  topic,  if  America  has  done  nothing,  England 
has  done  no  more.  Both  have  accumulated  abundant  materials 
for  such  works.  In  both  the  freedom  of  the  press  has  afford- 
ed opportunity,  an  opportunity,  which  has  not  been  neglected, 
for  the  publication  ot  authentic  and  unauthentic  documents 
without  number  ;  and  this  circumstance  renders  it  so  much 
the  more  surprising  that  no  writer  in  our  language  has  made 
a  successful  attempt  to  combine  these  materials  into  a  lasting 
monument  of  literary  fame.  There  is,  in  our  opinion,  no 
event  in  the  whole  course  of  that  century,  which  affords  to  the 
historian  a  more  entertaining  or  instnictive  theme,  or  one  whose 
effects  seem  likely  to  be  more  extensive  and  permanent,  than 
the  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  her  American  eolonies. 

We  think  Mr  Botta,  therefore,  very  happy ,•  if  we  ought  not 
rather  to  say  very  wise,  in  the  choice  of  his  subject.  The 
American  revolution  is  an  object  of  permanent  and  increasing 
interest  in  other  countries  as  well  as  our  own,  not  only  because 
the  unexampled  rapiditv  with  which  this  nation  has  advanced 
in  population  and  wealth  will  render  the  occurrences  of  its 
early  nistory  attractive  to  statesmen  in  every  age,  but  because 
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it  was  ihe  first  of  that  series  of  revoiulioas,  which  in  the  dose 
of  the  lust  aad  beginning  of  die  present  century  have  shaken 
the  very  foundalJoas  of  government  throughout  Europe  and 
America.  Not  that  we  would  compare  njtli  ii  those,  by  which 
it  has  been  followed.  It  was  as  diiTerent  from  them  in  its  ori- 
gin and  conduct,  as  in  its  event.  But  it  had  do  small  influ- 
ence iu  producing  them,  for  while  the  character  and  motives 
of  Uiose  wlio  accomplished  it  were,  as  Uiey  still  are,  littlu 
known  among  foreigners,  its  result  was  couspicuous,  and  ap- 
peared to  those,  who  saw  no  more,  to  offer  an  example  easily 
imitated.  It  derives  an  additional  interest  from  its  effects 
on  the  political  ideas  and  feelings  of  men.  It  affords  support 
to  tlie  theoretical  principles  on  which  republics  are  founded, 
gives  the  confidence  of  experience  to  those  who  maintain  that 
it  13  practicable  and  useful  as  well  as  speculatively  right  for 
the  citizens  of  a  state,  however  extensive  and  populous,  to 
exercise  a  direct  control  over  tlieir  rulers,  and  a  strong  impulse 
to  that  desire  of  security,  tlial  restlessness  under  arbitrary 
power,  which  has  long  existed  wherever  the  English  language 
was  spoken,  and  has  lately  found  its  way  to  the  humblest  and 
most  ignorant  classes  on  the  continent  of  Europe ;  and  which, 
feeble,  unenlightened,  and  misguided  as  it  now  is  there,  is  yet 
destined,  if  we  are  not  mistaken  in  the  signs  of  the  limes,  to 
ajler  niaieriaJly  the  whole  structure  of  society  among  them. 

But  the  historical  interest  of  our  revolution  does  not  depend 
solely  on  tiie  importance  of  its  direct  consequences  and  tiic 
extent  of  die  political  and  moral  changes,  which  it  lias  tended 
at  least  to  hasten.  It  will  always  command  attention  as  a  com- 
plete development  of  the  temper,  motives,  and  resources  of  a 
whole  nation.  It  was  not,  like  mast  wars,  a  contest  between 
cabinets  or  armies,  a  mere  trial  of  military  or  diplomatic  skill, 
but  the  united  effort  of  a  people  as  individuals  for  the  vindica- 
tion of  their  rights.  Nor  was  it  a  single  burst  of  exasperated 
feeling,  a  short  madness,  one  of  tlmse  revoluUons,  in  which 
men  sometimes  exhaust  themselves  by  struggling  to  acquire  a 
liberty,  which  they  know  not  how  to  value  or  to  maintain,  and 
then  fall  back  into  the  same  condition  as  before ;  but  a  sober, 
deliberate,  calculating  resistance  of  oppression,  adapting  its 
means  to  its  end,  and  pursuing  that  end  through  the  greatest 
sacrifices  of  comfort  and  feeling.  It  does  not  indeed  excite 
attention  by  accounts  of  very  numerous  armies  or  remarkably 
bloody  battles,  yet  we  do  not  therefore  think,  as  some  have 
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done,  that  it  is  deficient  in  interest ;  for  the  passions  of  the 
contest  operated  directly  and  intensely  on  every  man,  and  war 
itself  often  found  its  way  to  the  fireside  and  severed  the  stiong- 
est  and  tenderest  ties ;  circumstances,  which  give  the  clearest 
msight  into  the  temper  and  character  of  the  people  arid  make 
the  most  lively  impression  on  the  feeUngs.  It  is  no  less  true 
in  real  than  in  fictitious  narrative,  that  the  most  engaging  and 
pathetic  scenes  are  those,  which  exhibit  the  efforts  and  sufifer- 
mgs  of  individuals. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  history  of  the  American  revolution, 
at  least  before  the  meeting  of  Congress,  necessarily  wants 
unity,  as  it  is  not  an  account  of  one  nation,  but  of  thirteen 
dififerent  states,  among  which  the  attention  is  distracted.  But 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  unity  of  the  subject  is  not  diminished 
by  this  variety  of  agents,  since  their  exertions  were  all  direct- 
ed to  the  same  end.  The  establishment  of  so  close  an  union 
among  thirteen  distinct,  unconnected  and  in  some  instances 
jealous  colonies,  that  it  has  lasted  much  longer  than  the  par- 
ticular danger  which  gave  rise  to  it,  is  in  itself  a  most  inter- 
esting phenomenon,  and  the  means,  by  which  it  was  efifected 
are  well  worthy  of  our  study. 

The  simple  fact  that  the  revolution  was  accomplished  with- 
in the  limits  of  a  single  life,  so  that  the  same  persons  who 
began,  lived  to  complete  it  and  enjoy  its  result,  adds  another 
charm  to  its  history  ;  for  in  consequence  of  this,  our  interest 
in  many  of  the  individuals  conspicuous  at  die  beginning  of  the 
contest,  never  ceases,  but  is  combined  throughout  with  that 
which  we  feel  in  the  event  Besides  the  freedom  of  debate 
and  of  the  press  not  only  excited  and  developed  more  per- 
fectly tlie  passions  of  those  engaged  in  the  controversy,  but 
has  provided  better  means  of  information  than  could  have  been 
obtained  under  any  other  circumstances.  Add  to  all  this,  that 
Mr  Botta  may  claim  the  authority  of  an  almost  contemporary 
historian,  while  as  a  foreigner  he  is  exempted  from  the  dan- 
ger and  even  from  the  suspicion  of  partiality,  to  which  contem- 
poraries are  commonly  exposed. 

He  seems  well  aware  oi  the  advantages  peculiar  to  his  sub- 
ject, especially  of  those,  which  tend  to  render  his  work  attrac- 
tive and  entertaining,  evidendy  choosing  the  ancient  historians 
as  his  model,  and  endeavoring  to  instruct  his  readers  by  ex- 
amples, to  present  a  connected  and  winning  narrative,  mor^ 
than  to  exhibit  a  view  of  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  political 
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condiiiori  of  ihe  people.  He  makes,  bdeed,  some  general 
reflections  on  tlie  manners  and  pursuits  of  the  colonists,  but 
does  not  cotnmunicate  any  statistical  deiails,  and  is  by  no 
lueaim  sufficiently  particular  Id  giving  an  account  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  colonies,  and  of  tlie  restraints  imposed  on  it, 
restraints,  which  were  llie  cliief  cause  of  complaint  before  the 
revolution,  as  our  exemplion  from  them  has  been  of  our  sub- 
sequent prosperity.  This  writer  possesses  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  what  Rapin  deems  the  niosi  essential  quality  of  an 
historian,  ilie  art  of  telling  a  story,  by  which  we  mean,  and  so 
probably  did  the  learned  critic,  not  the  art  of  relating  a  single 
anecdote,  but  that  of  making  his  whole  work  one  continuous 
and  complete  narrative,  the  several  parts  of  which,  though 
various,  are  connected  by  natural  and  agreeable  transitions, 
are  duly  proportioned  to  each  other,  and  each  in  its  place. 

It  has  been  objected,  but  we  think  incorrectly,  that  the  rela- 
tion in  this  work  of  tlie  battles,  which  took  place  in  Ihe  West 
Indies  and  in  Europe,  is  irrelevant  to  the  American  revolu- 
tion, and  violates  the  unity  of  the  narrative.  They  were  con- 
tests between  the  allies  and  the  enemies  of  the  United  Stales, 
and  had  each  its  influence  in  hastening  or  retarding  the  termi- 
nation of  hoslihlies  and  the  acknowledgment  of  our  indepen- 
dence. They  are  described  too  with  all  due  brevity  and  with 
great  accuracy  and  spirit,  and  appear  to  us  to  add  not  a  little 
to  the  interest  of  the  story.  The  bloody  and  fruitless  conflicts 
of  those  immense  fleets  and  armies,  collected  and  equipped 
at  the  expense  of  millions,  by  rival  nations,  with  no  other 
motive  than  tlieir  mutual  desire  of  subjecting  each  other  to  tlio 
humiliation  of  defeat,  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  strug- 
gles of  the  colonists,  who,  destitute  of  wealth,  of  arms,  of  every 
thing  but  a  bare  subsistence,  engaged  in  war  from  the  highest 
motives,  and  brought  about  such  Important  results,  as  will  ren- 
der their  skirmishes.  Inconsiderable  as  they  seemed  at  the 
time  In  comparison  with  the  battles  of  the  European  powers, 
far  more  conspicuous  in  history. 

Our  author's  sketches  of  the  characters  of  individuals  are 
in  tlie  main  just,  but  want  that  discriminating  minuteness, 
which  distinguisltes  bis  descriptions  of  scenery  and  events,  in 
1  many  of  ilie  latter  he  is  singularly  happy.  His  description  of 
Boston  gives  as  distinct  an  Idea  of  the  town  and  its  vicinity  as 
a  map  ;  and  that  of  the  situation  and  siege  of  Gibraltar  is  a 
complete  and  glowing  picture.     H«  evinces  much  discretion 
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and  good  taste  in  adapting  the  length  and  particularity  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  history  to  the  interest  of  the  subjects  to 
which  they  relate,  rapidly  glanobg  over  those  events,  which, 
however  talked  of  when  they  happened,  do  not  fix  our  atten- 
tion hy  the  importance  of  their  consequences,  or  afford  an 
opportunity  for  delighting  his  readers  by  beautiful  and  poeti- 
cal description. 

The  candor  and  impartiality  displayed  throughout  this  his- 
tory are  a  great  excellence  in  the  work,  though  considering 
the  situation  of  the  author,  it  may  be  thought  less  meritorious 
in  him  to  possess,  dian  it  would  have  been  disgraceful  to  want 
them.  His  diligence  in  consulting  the  best  sources  of  infor- 
mation within  his  reach,  and  the  accuracy  which,  in  general, 
Kesults  from  it,  are  stUl  more  worthy  of  praise  and  not  less 
important  We  would  not  be  understood  to  say  that  his  state- 
ments of  fact  are  never  erroneous.  In  his  account  of  the 
Imtde  of  Breed's  hill  he  conveys  the  idea  that  the  Americans 
remained  there  two  nights ;  for  he  says  that  the  Americans 
continued  to  work  the  whole  day  after  they  took  possession  of 
the  heights  with  unshaken  constancy,  and  towards  night  had 
much  advanced  a  trench,  which  descended  towards  Mystic 
river ;  that  the  English  then  took  the  resolution  to  attack 
them,  and  that  on  the  seventeenth  of  June  in  pursuance  of 
this  resolution  the  British  camp  was  in  motion  between  twelve 
and  one  clock.  He  mentions  also  the  grateful  liberality  of  the 
state,  in  extending  every  mark  of  kindness  and  protection  to 
the  children  of  General  Montgomery.  Now  unluckily  the 
general  never  had  any  children.  These  mistakes  of  fact  are 
of  little  importance,  and  we  believe  that  even  of  such  as  these 
the  work  contains  a  far  smaller  number  than  might  be  expect- 
ed from  the  minuteness  with  which  circumstances  are  often 
detailed  in  it,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  correct  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  our  history  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
But  few  as  diey  are,  it  would  have  been  convenient  to  the 
American  reader,  if  the  translator  had  corrected  them  in  his 
notes. 

Mr  Botta  thinks  himself  at  liberty  to  deviate  from  the  exact 
tnitli  in  recording  public  speeches.  For  this  he  has  the  ex- 
ample of  ancient  writers,  but  it  is  not  admissible  according  to 
die  rules  of  modem  criticism.  An  author  may  insert  in  his 
lustoiy  any  speech  actually  made,  or  an  extract  from  it,  or  its 
substmce  expressed  in  his  own  words,  giving  his  readers  to  un* 
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dersian^  which  of  these  he  has  undertaken  to  do,  but  ought  not 
lo  ascribe  to  any  individual  aro:uments  not  liis  own.  The  fol- 
lowing is  die  notice  of  the  author  in  relation  to  this  subject. 

'  Tltere  will  be  found,  in  the  course  of  lliii  history,  fieveral  dia- 
i.ourses  of  a  certain  length.  Those  1  have  put  in  the  mouth  of  the 
dillcrent  speakers  have  really  been  pronounced  by  ihein,  and  upon 
those  very  occasions  which  are  tieated  of  in  tlie  work.  I  should, 
however,  mention  that  I  have  sometimes  made  a  single  orator  say 
what  has  been  said  in  substance  by  others  of  the  same  party. 
Sometime?,  also,  but  rarely,  using  the  liberty  granted  in  all  times 
to  historians,  1  have  ventured  to  add  a  small  number  of  phrases, 
which  appeared  to  me  to  coincide  perfectly  with  the  sense  of  the 
orator,  and  proper  to  enforce  his  opinion  :  this  has  happened 
especially  in  the  two  discourses  pronounced  before  Congress,  for 
and  a^inst  independence,  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  John 
Dickinson. 

'  It  H'ill  not  escape  attentive  readers,  that  in  some  of  these  dis- 
courses are  found  predictions  which  lime  has  accomplished.  I 
affirm  that  tliese  remarkable  passages  belong  entirely  to  thu  au- 
thors ci'ed.  In  order  that  these  might  not  resemble  those  of  die 
Ets,  always  made  after  the  fact,  1  have  been  so  scrupulous  as  to 
nslate  tKem,  word  for  word,  from  the  originul  language.'    p.  ix. 

Now,  in  our  opinion,  whenever  he  professes  lo  repoat  the 
words  of  another  he  ought  lo  translate  them,  if  not  literally,  at 
least  fairly,  preserving  substanlialJy  tlie  ideas  and  arrangement 
of  (lie  original.  Aud  we  must  say  further,  that  the  liberties 
be  has  taken  are,  in  some  instances,  greater  than  this  notice 
would  lead  us  to  suppose.  Many  of  tlie  discourses  introduced 
are  indeed  translated  into  Italian  with  sufBcIent  Qdelily,  or  at 
least  not  very  materially  altered,  but  some  are  very  different 
from  the  speeches  actually  made,  as  that  of  Captain  Harvey 
in  answer  to  Wilkes;  and  as  to  those  of  Lee  and  Dickinson, 
we  beUeve  tfaem  to  be  mere  fictions,  the  former  too  an  unskil- 
ful fiction,  not  appropriate  to  the  individual  in  whose  mouth  it 
is  put,  and  tending  to  misrepreseat  his  style  of  oratory,  rather 
than  to  illustrate  it. 

The  moral  and  political  reflections  of  this  writer  are  gen- 
erally ingenious  and  pertinent,  though  they  someiimes  betray 
too  much  subdety  aud  refinement  of  thought.  The  desii^ns 
and  intrigues  of  the  various  courts  of  Europe,  the  motives  of 
France  and  Spain  for  aiding  the  Americans  to  carry  on  die 
war,  yet  attempting  to  prevent  the  eslablishmsnt  of  iheir  iiidc- 
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!>endence  and  impede  their  prosperity,  are  accurately  and 
airly  stated  by  tliis  writer ;  but  in  some  of  his  remarks  on  th« 
intentions  and  conduct  of  the  colonists  before  the  declaration 
of  independence,  he  shows  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  their 
manners  and  feelings,  which,  however  natural  and  pardonable 
it  may  be  in  him,  is  injurious  to  his  work.  He  seems  to  admit 
the  pretensions  of  some  of  the  ministerial  writers  of  that  day, 
that  our  ancestors  owed  no  little  gratitude  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment for  being  treated  with  less  severity  than  the  colonists 
of  other  European  nations.  It  is  certain  that  British  subjects, 
whether  inhabitants  of  England  or  of  the  colonies,  were  not 
so  much  exposed  to  the  caprices  of  arbitrary  power  as  the 
subjects  of  the  continental  sovereigns.  This  arose,  however, 
not  from  any  singular  tenderness  or  indulgence  in  their  rulers, 
which  might  entitle  them  to  lay  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
people,  but  from  the  temper  of  the  people  themselves,  who 
would  not  endure  oppression,  and  understood  that  their  rights 
were  not  a  grant  from  the  crown,  but  the  power  of  the  crown 
a  grant  from  them. 

Speaking  of  tlie  acquittal  of  Captain  Preston  and  his  sol- 
diers, tried  at  Boston  in  1770,  the  autlior  says,  it  was  '  a  thing 
tnily  remarkable,  that  in  the  midst  of  such  a  commotion,  and 
at  a  moment  when  the  effervescence  of  minds  was  so  extreme, 
this  judgment  so  little  conformable  to  the  wishes  of  the  multi- 
tude, should  have  been  pronounced.  So  admirable  were  the 
judicial  regulations  established  in  these  countries,  and  so  firm 
was  the  resolution  of  the  judges  to  obey  the  law  in  defiance  of 
all  influence  whatsoever.'  p.  1G2.  It  would  be  no  wonder 
that  the  acquittal  of  these  men  should  be  desired  by  the 
judges,  since  they  had  been  nominated  by  governors  appoint- 
ed by  tlie  king ;  but  the  fact  is,  tliat  they  were  acquitted  by 
the  jury,  by  t\velve  men  chosen  by  lot  from  tlie  county  in 
which  the  massacre,  as  it  is  called,  took  place,  a  fact  far  more 
honorable  to  the  people  than  the  statement  of  Botta. 

We  find  in  the  work  before  us  repeated  suggestions,  that  if 
this  or  that  circumstance  had  occurred,  if  the  stamp  act  had 
been  carried  into  immediate  execution — ^if  the  ministry  had 
placed  less  reliance  on  the  divisions  of  the  colonists — if  Amer- 
ica had  received  no  aid  from  Europe — if  Burgoyne  had  effect- 
ed a  junction  with  Howe — if  Howe  had  attacked  the  army  of 
Congress — if  the  treasonable  project  of  Arnold  had  succeed- 
ed—or  if  Admu'al  Rodney  had  remained  in  America;   the 
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result  of  the  contest  would  have  been  (tiffereot ;  as  if  the  inde- 
penrtence  of  ifie  colonists  were  produced  by  a  series  of  happy 
accidents,  and  not  by  their  own  resolution  and  perseverance. 
These  suggestions,  whatever  dramatic  effect  they  may  give  to 
the  work,  by  representing  the  Americans  to  be  always  in  im- 
miuent  danger,  are  entirely  unfounded.  Eiiher  of  these  events 
or  many  others  might  have  prolont;ed  the  war,  and  aggravated 
very  greatly  the  labors  and  privations  of  the  people,  but  no 
event  in  llie  ordinary  course  of  nature,  nothing  short  of  the 
annihilation  of  their  physical  fitrength,  could  have  reduced 
tfaem  to  submission.  Their  resistance  must  at  least  have  been 
successful,  because  they  would  not  yield. 

We  do  not  mean  to  attach  too  much  consequence  to  the 
errors  just  mentioned,  but  there  is  one  pervading  almost  the 
whole  of  the  first  volume,  which  seems  to  us  so  important 
in  relation  lo  the  character  of  our  ancestors,  that  ive  must  ask 
ibe  indulgence  of  our  readers,  while  we  examine  it  somewhat 
minutely.  It  is  a  total,  tliough  undoubtedly  an  innocent  mis- 
representation of  the  sentiments  entertained  by  the  colonists 
towards  Great  Britain  before  the  revolution. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  the  work  we  find  among  Others  tiic 
following  remarks : 

'  The  love  of  tlie  sovereign  and  llieir  ancient  country,  whicli  the 
first  colonists  mi^lit  have  retained  in  their  new  establishment, 
gradually  diiniDished  in  the  hearts  of  their  descendants  as  suc- 
cessive generations  removed  tlieift  further  from  their  orl^^inal 
Stock,  an^  when  the  revolution  commenced,  of  which  we  purpose 
to  write  the  history,  the  inhabitants  of  Uic  English  colonies  were, 
in  general,  but  the  third,  fourth,  aiid  even  Ihc  fifth  generation 
from  the  original  colonists,  who  had  left  England  to  establish 
tliemselves  in  the  new  regions  of  .Vtnerica.  At  such  a  distance 
the  feelings  of  consanguinity  became  feeble  or  extinct ;  and  ihc 
remembrance  of  their  ancestors  lived  more  in  their  memories  than 
in  their  heaits  The  greater  part  of  tlic  colonists  had  heard  noth- 
ing of  Great  Britain,  excepting  that  it  was  a  distant  kingdom  from 
which  their  ancestors  had  been  barbarously  expelled  m-  huiued 
away,  as  they  had  been  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  deserts  and 
forests  of  America  inhabited  only  by  savage  men,  and  prowling 
beasts  or  venomous  and  horrible  serpents.  The  distance  of  go»- 
emmont  diminishes  its  force ;  either  because  in  tlie  absence  of 
the  splendor  and  magnificence  of  the  throne,  men  yield  obedience 
only  to  its  power,  unsupported  by  the  inlluence  of  illusion  and 
respect,  or  because  the  agents  of  authoiity  in  distant  countries, 
Siercising  a  larger  discretion  in  the  execution  of  the  lawo,  inspire 
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the  people  ^rerned  with  greater  hope  of  being  able  to  escape 
their  restraints.* — *  It  follows  of  necessity  diat  as  the  means  of 
restraint  became  almost  illusory  in  the  hands  of  the  government, 
there  muivt  have  arisen  and  gradually  increased  in  the  minds  of 
the  Americans  the  hope,  and  with  it  the  desire  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  English  superiority.*    p.  10 — 12. 

In  r^rird  to  their  seaciments  in  1763,  it  is  said,  that 

*  AWidy  those  who  were  the  most  zealous  for  liberty,  or  the 
■ivi  Ambitious  had  formed  in  the  secret  of  their  hearts  the  rcso- 
hooQ  to  shake  oCT  the  yoke  of  England,  whenever  a  favorable 
•ccasi'Mi  should  present' — *  That  in  the  late  war  great  numbers 
ol  th^  col'^nists  had  renounced  the  arts  of  peace,  and  assuming 
tae  swonl  instead  of  the  sjpade,  had  learned  the  exercise  of  arms, 
inared  their  bodies  to  military  fatigues,  and  their  minds  to  the 
dan^er^  of  battle ;  they  had,  in  a  word,  lost  all  the  habits  of  agri- 
culture and  of  commerce,  and  acquired  those  of  the  military  pro- 
lesdion.  I1ie  tieing  tliat  has  the  consciousness  of  his  force, 
liecomes  doubly  strons^  and  the  yoke  he  feels  in  a  condition  to 
brvak,  is  borne'  ^ith  difficulty ;  thus  the  skill  recently  acquired 
in  the  use  of  arms,  become  general  among  the  Americans,  render- 
ed obedience  infinitely  more  Intolerable  to  them.' — *  The  greater 
number,  however,  satisfied  with  the  ancient  terms  of  connexion 
with  England,  were  reluctant  to  dissolve  it,  provided  she  would 
abandon  all  idea  of  ulterior  usurpations.  Even  the  most  intrepid 
in  the  defence  of  their  privileges,  could  not  endure  the  thought  of 
ivnouncing  every  species  of  dependence  on  their  legitimate  sove- 
reign. 1  nis  pniject  they  condemned  the  more  decidedly,  as  they 
nerceived  that  in  its  execution  they  must  not  only  encounter  ail 
Vie  forces  of  England,  by  so  many  victories  become  formidable  to 
title  universe,  but  also  must  resort  to  the  assistance  of  a  nation,  in 
buK:c:uace,  manners,  and  customs,  so  different  from  themselves ; 
of  a  nation  they  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  hate,  and  to  com- 
bat under  the  bannei-s  of  their  mother  country.'    pp.  S^--34. 

Apiin  referring  to  tlie  year  17G8  we  find  the  following  pas- 


*  IV  les:islative  power  of  the  parliament  over  the  colonies  was 
no;  mtde  the  subject  of  doubt,  but  denied.  Adopting  the  opinion 
<c'  nM«t^«  who  in  the  two  houses  had  opposed  the  repeal  of  the 
^saKf  ac t«  the  patriots  affirmed  that  all  ctistinction  between  inter- 
na. &r\i  external  taxes  was  chimerical,  and  that  parliament  had 
im  lu^;  t<>  tatiHikse  the  one  or  the  other;  that  it  had  no  power  to 
ituikf  «!«>  CO  bind  the  colonies ;  and,  finally,  they  went  so  far  as 
«r  jituauiu.  tiut  not  being  represented  in  parliament,  they  were 
^viutl^<al^l  ^oa  every  sort  of  dependence  towards  it 
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*  The  riehts  which  the  colonists  pretended  fo  enjoj,  were  ex- 
plained with  ^eat  perspicuily,  and  a  certain  elegance  of  style,  in 
p&mphlet  entitleil,  Letters  from  a  Pentisijlvania  Farmer,  to  tke 
uihabitanls  of  the  English  colanifs.  They  were  received  with 
great  and  universal  favor :  tlie  author  was  John  Dickenaou.'  p. 
145. 

Speaking  of  the  American  Congress  in  1774,  he  says, 
'The  colonists  looked  upon  it  as  a  convention  of  men  who,  in 
some  mode  or  otticr,  were  to  deliver  their  country  from  the  p«rilB 
that  menaced  it.  Tlie  greater  part  believed  that  tndr  aoility, 
their  prudence,  and  their  immense  influence  with  tlie  people, 
would  enable  them  to  obtain  from  the  government  the  removal  of 
the  evils  that  oppressed  them,  and  the  reestablish  men  t  of  tlie  an- 
cient order  of  uitngs.  Some  others  cherished  the  belief,  that  they 
would  find  means  (o  conduct  the  American  nation  fo  that  inde- 
pendence, which  was  the  first  and  most  ardent  of  their  aspira- 
tions, or  rather  the  sole  object  of  that  intense  passion  which  stung 
and  tormented  them,  night  and  day.'     p.  199. 

And  nflerwartis  in  relation  lo  ihe  same  body. 

*  And  as  those  who  are  inclined  to  war,  generally  aflect  the 
most  earnest  desire  of  peace,  congress  addressed  a  letter  to  gen- 
eral Gage,  praying  him  to  put  a  stop  to  the  hostile  preparations, 
which  might  provoke  a  pacific  people  to  have  recourse  lo  arms, 
and  thus  prevent  the  endeavours  of  the  congress  to  restore  a 
good  understanding  with  the  parent  slate,  and  involve  the  nation 
in  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.'    p.  W6. 

And  further  on  their  adjournment. 

'tio  one  will  deny,  that  tliis  assembly  knew  how  to  appreciate 
the  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  demonstrated  a  rare  sagacity, 
in  leading  them  to  cooperate  in  their  designs.  They  not  only 
found  means  to  invigorate  the  opinions  which  then  prevailed  in 
America,  but  also  to  difiuse  and  propagate  them  surprisingly ; 
applauding  the  ardent,  stimulating  tJie  torpid,  and  conciliating 
the  adverse.  They  were  lavish  in  protestations  of  loyalty  to  the 
king;  which  coula  not  fad  to  answer  the  end  they  proposed,— 
that  of  finding  a  pretest  and  excuse  for  ulterior  resolutions,  in 
case  their  remonstrances  should  prove  ineffectual.  With  the 
same  apt  policy,  tliey  flattered  the  pride  of  llie  British  nation, 
with  tlie  view  of  engaging  it  to  favor  their  cause.  They  manifest- 
ed equal  dexterity,  in  fomenting  the  political  opinions  that  were 
beginning  to  prevail  in  this  century.  Orij;^iiating  at  first  iti  Eng- 
land, they  had  been  diffused,  by  deg;rces,  among  the  neighbouring 
nations,  and  particularly  in  France,  where  they  had  been  intro- 
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dnced,  and  defended  with  a  fascinating  eloquence,  by  the  most 
celebrated  writers  of  that  period.  Accordingly,  in  every  place 
and  circle,  the  Americans,  and  especially  the  members  of  con- 
fess, were  considered  as  the  generous  champions  of  these  favor- 
ite principles ;  for,  as  to  the  object  they  had  in  view,  there  no 
longer  existed  a  doubt.  Though  it  was  possible,  however,  to 
excuse,  and  even  applaud  this  resolution  of  the  Americans  to 
defend,  by  force  of  arms,  the  rights  for  which  they  contended,  it 
was  difficult,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  to  reconcile  with  the  loy- 
alty they  so  frequently  professed,  their  insinuating  writings  to 
draw  into  their  confederacy  other  subjects  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, as  the  Canadians,  for  example,  who  had  not,  or  who  made 
no  pretensions  to  have  the  same  rights.  But,  in  affairs  of  state, 
utility  is  often  mistaken  for  justice  :  and,  in  truth,  no  event  could 
haw  happened  more  useful  to  the  colonists  than  the  adhesion  of 
the  Canadians  to  their  cause.'     p.  220,  221. 

On  the  subiect  of  the  appointment  of  a  commander  in  chief, 
he  says  of  Putnam  and  Ward,  *  botli  had  declared  them- 
selves too  openly  in  favor  of  independence ;  tlie  Congress 
desired  indeed  to  procure  it  but  withal  in  a  propitious  time.' 
p.  314  ;  and  of  Washington  : 

*  It  was  generally  thought,  that  he  did  not  aim  at  independence, 
but  merely  desired  an  honorable  an-ancement  with  England. 
This  opinion  of  his  well  corresponded  witn  the  intentions  of  the 
principal  representatives,  who  had  no  objection  to  advancing 
towards  independence,  but  were  not  yet  prepared  to  discover 
themselves.  They  expected  to  be  able  so  to  manage  affairs,  that 
one  day  this  ^reat  measure  M'ould  become  a  necessity,  and  that 
Washington  himself,  when  he  should  have  got  warm  in  the  career, 
would  easily  allow  himself  to  be  induced,  by  the  honor  of  rank, 
the  force  ot  things,  or  the  voice  of  glory,  to  proceed  with  a  firm 
step,  even  though  instead  of  the  revocation  of  the  oppressive  laws, 
the  object  of  his  efforts  should  become  total  independence.'  pp. 
S16,  3ir. 

Of  the  address  of  Congress  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
in  1775,  he  remarks, 

*  They  were  not  ignorant,  besides,  that  the  Irish  were,  for 
many  reasons,  dissatisfied  with  the  English  government,  and  tiiat, 
notwithstanding  the  concessions  which  had  recently  been  made 
them,  no  little  animosity  still  rankled  in  their  minds.  The  Con- 
gress purposed  to  avail  themselves  of  this  misunderstanding,  and 
to  irritate  the  wounds  already  festering  in  the  breast  of  the  Irish. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  prove  this  conduct  strictly  consistent  with 
loyalty.    But  the  war  was  no^  commenced,  and  the  Americans 
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were  disposed  to  use  aU  lueans  to  carry  it  on  with  advantage; 
and  none  aie  more  sanctioDed  by  usage,  than  those  of  feigning  to 
deskre  peace,  and  of  exciting  and  exasperating  the  tninda  of  die 
enemy  B  suMectH,  against  lawful  authority.  To  this  intent,  the 
Congress  addressed  a  very  eloquent  letter  to  the  Irish  people.' 
pp.  341.  343. 

After  giviog  an  account  of  the  rejection  of  loi'd  Norili's 
conciliatioQ  act,  the  writer  adds, 

'  Such  were  the  conclusions  of  the  Congress,  relative  to  the 
resolution  of  adjustment  of  lord  Noilli :  they  caused  them  to  be 
published,  and  distributed  in  all  places.  No  one  can  <^erve  the 
acrimonious  style,  and  the  new  pretensionsof  the  Americans,  with- 
out perceiving  how  little  dtey  were  inclined  to  concord.'    p.  333. 

'  i'he  people  suffer  themselves  too  often  to  be  guided  by  »ain 
fears,  or  by  vain  hopes  ;  and,  at  this  epoch,  the  greater  part  of 
the  colonists  still  flattered  themselves  with  the  possibility  of  re- 
taming,  some  day  or  olher,  upon  honorable  terms,  to  their  ancient 
footing  with  Great  Britain.  It  was,  indeed,  quite  evident,  to 
what  object  the  Congress  was  tending.  It  was  therefore  mani- 
fest, that  while  the  two  parties  protested  their  desire  to  meet  each 
other,  they  were  bodi  exerting  all  tlieir  efforts  to  render  it  impos- 
sible. It  was  no  less  evident,  that  when  in  parliament  the  adver- 
saries of  the  ministers  proposed  concessions  and  terms  of  arrange- 
ment, it  wag  with  reason  the  latter  rejected  them,  saying,  that  all 
these  conciliatory  measures  would  not  only  be  useless,  but  even 
detrimental,  because  they  would  encoura^  the  colonists  to  new 
demands,  less  admissible  stilt.  If  the  ministers  themselves  pro- 
posed, ufterwards,  and  carried  an  act  of  conciliation,  it  wos  only 
a  pretest  to  divide,  and  not  to  reunite.  They  were  therefore  in 
the  right,  when  they  resolved  to  continue  the  war  at  all  hazards  : 
but  they  were  in  tjie  irrong,  not  to  carry  it  on  with  suSicient 
means.*  pp.  358,  350. 

Having  Slated  the  departure  of  the  royal  governors  fiorn 
the  several  provinces,  lie  proceeds  as  follows  : 

•Thni  ceased,  as  we  have  related,  the  royal  authority  in  the 
diRerent  provinces.  It  was  replaced,  progresMively,  by  that  of  the 
people;  tliat  is,  by  tlie  Congresses  or  conventions  extinordiuary, 
tliat  were  formed  in  each  colony.  But  this  was  deemed  insulTi- 
cienl,  by  those  who  directed  the  alTair-s  of  America.  Their  real 
object  being  independence,  and  tlie  present  state  of  tilings,  as 
irregular  and  precarious  by  its  verj-  nature,  leaving  a  way  open 
of  arrasgment  with  England,  and  ol  return  to  tlie  ancient  con- 
nciiion  and  dependence,  they  desired  that  such  a  system  ahoidd 
be  established  in  each  province  as  sliouki  have  the  appearantc  of 
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t  permaaent  constitution,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  world  that  the 
Americans  were  capable  of  gOTerning  themselves  bj  their  own 
laws«  But  the  chiefs  of  the  popular  party  had  many  difficulties 
to  surmount  in  the  execution  of  this  aesign,  notwithstanding  the 
ardor  which  manifested  itself  in  all  parts  to  second  their  opera- 
tions. The  greater  number  approvea  resistance,  but  were  oppos- 
ed to  independence,  or  at  least  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  openly 
asserting  it.  For  this  reason,  those  who  had  the  supreme  direc- 
tion of  affairs,  fearful  of  injuring  their  cause  by  too  much  precipi- 
tation, resolved  to  proceed  with  extreme  circumspection ;  and 
marched  to  their  object,  always  protesting  that  their  efforts  were 
aimed  in  quite  anotner  direction.'  pp.  388,  389. 

Of  the  expedition  against  Quebec. 

'  This  was  no  longer  an  adhering  to  the  defensive,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  proceeding  the  most  offensive,  against  a  prince  to  whom 
fidelity  was  still  protested,  even  carrying  arms  into  one  of  his 
provinces,  which  nad  in  no  shape  demanded  the  succors  it  was 
pretended  to  offer  it.  This  was  not  merely  exciting  peaceable 
and  uncomplaining  subjects  to  revolt  against  their  lawful  sove- 
reign, but  also  violently  occupying  their  country,  and  dragging 
them  by  force  into  sedition. 

Was  it  not  to  be  feared,  that  an  enterprise  so  audacious  would 
discover  too  openly  the  intentions  of  the  general  Congress ;  and 
that  then,  those  of  the  colonists  who  combatted  witli  sincerity  to 
obtain  the  revocation  of  the  oppressive  laws,  at  the  same  time  ab- 
horring the  idea  of  a  total  separation,  and  even  desiring  to  resume 
their  £rmer  relations  with  Great  Britain,  would  immediately 
abandon  a  cause  which  would  no  longer  be  theirs  ?  pp.  403»  404. 

Our  readers  would  hardly  pardon  us,  if  we  should  enter  into 
a  labored  argument  to  show  that  the  war  of  1756  had  not  ren- 
dered any  considerable  portion  of  the  colonists  a  military 
people,  or  that  on  tlie  close  of  that  war  it  did  not  enter  into 
the  imagination  of  any  one  among  them  that,  in  case  of  a  fu- 
ture controversy  with  the  parliament,  they  might  seek  aid  fiom 
the  French ;  a  people  whom  at  that  time  they  hated  and  des- 
pised no  less  heartily  than  the  most  prejudiced  and  jealous  of 
their  fellow  subjects  in  Great  Britain.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
occupy  much  time  in  proving,  that  if  the  Farmer's  Letters  by 
Dickinson  explained  the  pretensions  of  the  colonists  correctly, 
as  is  here  stated,  then  they  made  no  pretension  to  be  exempt 
from  the  control  of  parliament,  for  those  letters,  while  they 
utterly  deny  the  power  of  that  bpdy  to  impose  on  the  colonies 
any  taxos  or  duties  whatever^  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  do 
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not  once  call  in  quesiion  its  riglii  to  legislate  on  a])  other  sub- 
jects, and  expressly  and  repeatedly  admit  its  auihority  to  pro- 
hibit or  restrain  any  branch  of  trade  or  ma nufac tares,  and  to 
enforce  rigorously  that  scheme  of  oppression,  called  the  colo- 
nial system. 

The  passages  above  cited  are  in  other  respects  not  quite 
consistent,  hut  on  the  whole  they  represent  the  colonies  as  de- 
sirous to  shake  off  the  British  yoke  long  before  the  revolution, 
and  Congress  as  secretly  urging  on  tlie  people  to  war,  under 
pretence  of  wishing  for  peace,  and  dragging  Washington  into 
the  support  of  measures,  which  lie  did  not  anticipate  nor  ap- 

iirove.  Now  nil  this  is  erroneous.  There  never  was  a  more 
oyal  people  tiian  the  colonists  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  distance  of  the  throne  was  so  far  from  dimin- 
ishing their  respect  for  it,  that  it  seemed,  by  rendering  it  in- 
accessible to  tliem,  to  cast  round  It  an  additional  majes- 
ly.  They  venerated  and  loved  ilie  name  of  England,  familiarly 
applying  to  it  the  endearing  appellation  of  home ;  so  tliat  if 
a  native  of  America,  whose  ancestors  had  resided  here  for 
many  generations,  e^ipressed  an  intention  to  go  home,  he 
meant  that  he  was  going  to  the  mother  country,  as  they  delight- 
ed to  call  it.  The  few,  who  bad  fought  under  the  British  stan- 
dard in  Canada,  instead  of  being  more  impatient  of  their  de- 
pendence on  Great  Britain,  bad  acquired  a  sort  of  personal 
interest  in  her  glory,  and  regarded  their  former  brethren  in 
arms  with  that  atuchmcm,  which  we  always  feel  towards  those, 
with  whom  we  have  shared  the  most  intense  feelings,  and  whose 
companions  we  have  been  in  tabor,  suffering,  and  success.  The 
Congress  represented  faithfully  the  sentiments  of  the  people, 
and  Washington,  lliough  originally  as  averse  from  indepen- 
dence as  the  great  body  of  his  fellow-citizens,  was  not  more  so. 
One  probable  source  of  these  errors  is  the  desire  of  Mr 
Bona  to  appear  perfectly  impartial,  which  may  have  induced 
him  lo  admit  the  assertions  both  of  the  English  and  Ameri- 
cans with  regard  to  the  designs  of  the  latter,  even  at  the 
hazard  of  a  little  inconsistency.  The  ministerial  party  indus- 
triously circulated  the  opinion,  that  tlie  colonists  would  not 
be  satis6ed,  though  all  tlieir  demands  should  be  granted, 
and  that  their  secret,  constant,  and  only  aim  was  indepen- 
dence ;  and  this  they  did  in  order  to  diminish  llie  popularity 
of  the  American  cause  in  England,  to  weaken  the  opposition 
in  parliament,  and  unite  tlic  nation  in  support  of  their  incas- 
JVciP  Seria,  JVo.  7.  24 
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ures.  But  their  assertions  were  uniformly  and  strenuously 
denied  by  the  Americans.  Doctor  Franklin,  who  had  the 
best  possible  means  of  learning  the  temper  of  all  classes  of 
men  m  the  colonies,  and  who  did  not  want  sagacity  to  pene- 
trate their  wishes  and  designs,  relates  that  lord  Chatham,  in 
August  1774,  remarked  to  him  that  an  opinion  prevailed  in 
England  that  America  aimed  at  setting  up  for  itself  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  and  adds,  '  I  assured  him  that  having  more  than 
once  travelled  almost  from  one  end  of  tlie  continent  to  the 
otlier,  and  kept  a  great  variety  of  company,  eating,  drinking, 
and  conversing  with  them  freely,  I  never  had  heard  in  any 
conversation  from  any  person,  drunk  or  sober,  tlie  least  ex- 
pression of  a  wish  for  separation,  or  a  hint  tliat  such  a  tiling 
would  be  advantageous  to  America.'  In  addition  to  this 
autliority  we  refer  to  the  addresses  and  petitions  of  the  Con- 
gress in  1774  and  1775,  which  contain  the  strongest  protesta- 
tions that  tliey  had  no  desire  of  independence,  and  claimed 
only  to  be  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  which  tliey 
had  formerly  exercised. 

No  just  suspicion  is  cast  on  their  sincerity  by  their  addres- 
ses to  the  inhabitants  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Canada,  for 
having  engaged  in  opposition  to  the  ministry,  it  was  their  ob- 
vious pohcy  to  win  over  as  many  as  they  could  to  their  own 
party,  to  gain  if  possible  an  ascendancy  in  parliament,  to 
array  the  nation  against  tlie  ministers,  and  thus  compel  them 
to  abandon  tlieir  measures  or  to  resign  their  places.  With 
regard  to  lord  North's  conciliation  act,  tliey  must  have  been 
blind  indeed  to  be  entrapped  by  so  gross  an  arti6ce.  They 
claimed  to  be  exempt  from  all  taxes  imposed  for  the  purpose 
of.  revenue,  excepting  such  as  should  be  laid  by  their  colonial 
assemblies,  and  his  lordship  proposed  in  effect  that  the  minis- 
try should  determine  the  amount  which  each  colony  should 
pay,  and  that  its  own  assembly  might  then  pass  such  laws  as 
were  necessary  for  levying  the  sum,  as  if  taxation  consisted 
not  in  imposing  the  burden,  but  in  apportioning  it.  How  can 
the  rejection  of  this  offer  be  called  rejecting  conciliation  i  It 
Was  an  offer  to  yield  the  form,  if  tliey  would  give  up  the  sub- 
stance; it  was  pronouncing  the  sentence  and  allowing  the 
criminals  to  choose  the  mode  of  execution.  The  invasion  of 
Canada  was  undertaken  in  pursuance  of  open  hostilities  al- 
ready commenced  by  the  British ;  and  it  is  a  subtlety  invented 
since  the  plain  days  of  our  fathers  to  call  every  attack  on  a 
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declared  enemy  oS&asive,  and  to  make  defensive  n&r  consist 
ia  avoiding  blows  without  ever  allempting  to  strike  one,  ac- 
cording (o  wliicb  interpretation  liie  only  legitimate  mode  of 
defence  is  lo  stand  still  and  be  beaten,  or  to  run  away. 

ll  may  be  urged  that  the  conduct  of  the  colonists  for  some 
years  before  ihe  declaration  of  independence,  tvas  such  aa 
necessarily  tended  to  bring  about  a  separation  from  Great 
Britain,  and  must  therefore  have  been  designed  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  or  at  least  that  they  could  not  be  so  blind  as  not 
to  perceive  that  Uiis  would  be  its  sure  result  in  ttie  end. 
But  we  must  recollect  lliai  few  see  clearly  where  dieir  own 
interests  aie  involved,  and  that  we  are  often  insensible  to  die 
natural  and  direct  effects  of  our  conduct,  especially  when  ihey 
are  such  as  we  dislike  to  contemplate.  And  besides,  it  may 
be  that  it  was  not  thejr  who  were  blind,  but  we  who  are  pre- 
sumptuous. Speculative  men  are  too  apt  to  ascribe  every 
accident  to  some  design,  and  to  judge  of  the  motives  of  others 
not  by  their  acdons  themselves,  but  by  the  remote  consequen- 
ces of  them,  lo  fancy  diat  they  discern  some  close  and  neces- 
sary connexion  between  every  gieat  change  and  the  occurren- 
ces whicli  preceded  it,  and  to  flatter  themselves  that  if  tliey  had 
t^itnessed  these,  they  should  have  foreseen  their  result.  It  is 
easy  to  prophecy  after  the  event ;  but  we  should  like  to  see 
these  acute  philosophers,  who  discern  so  clearly  the  necessary 
connexioQ  of  the  present  witli  the  past,  point  out  a  litde  more 
confidently  and  precisely  than  they  commonly  undertake  to  do, 
ihe  direct  and  necessary  consequences  of  the  present.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  tendency  of  the  conduct  of  tlie 
colonists  between  1763  and  1775  to  bring  about  a  separation 
&om  Great  Britain,  such  was  not  their  design  ;  and  he  would 
have  been  thouglit  liide  less  than  a  madman,  who  should  seri- 
ously have  asserted  during  tliat  period  tliat  they  would  ever 
consent  lo  renounce  the  British  name.  The  tendency  of  tlia 
conduct  of  tlie  minislry  and  parhament  was  the  same,  yel  no 
such  design  is  attributed  to  tliem. 

This  error  with  regard  to  the  sentiments  existing  in  Ameri- 
ca at  that  lime,  seems  lately  to  have  found  some  countenance 
among  ourselves.  When  told  to  seek  in  the  early  history  of 
our  country  the  causes  of  its  independence,  some  men  expect 
to  find  the  desire  of  it  springing  up  among  die  first  colonists, 
and  increasing  in  each  successive  generation.  But  for  this 
ihey  will  seek  in  vain  ;  tbougli  we  may  undoubtedly  look  back 
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to  ihe  seulement  of  the  country,  and  furtlier  still,  back  lo  tbo 
reform  a  lion,  for  the  origin  and  growth  of  those  principles  and 
feelings,  which  rendered  the  colonists  so  jealous  of  thoir  rights 
I'  ind  particularly  of  ih'dl  of  tasing  themselves,  that  when  it  came 
I  tt  last  to  the  alternative,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  prefer  these 
blights  even  to  their  allegiance,   dear  to  them  as  it  was  ;  and 
I  -Imving   made   this   determination,  persisted  in  maJnlaining  it 
J  'dirough  dangers,  toils,  and  privations  almost  without  example. 
■  ■Perhaps  tliis  error  may   have   been   encouraged  also  by  an 
\  i<!ea,  that  since  the   eSects  of  our  revolution  have  been  so 
glorious  and  beneficial,  it  is  honorable  lo  our  nncestors  to  as- 
t  sume  that  they  anticipated  those  effects,  and  designed  from 
t  ihe  first  to  declare  America  independent  in  order  to  produce 
I  them.     But  no  one  intimately  acquainted   witli  their  conduct 
r  tad  motives,  can   suppose  lliat  it  adds  any  lliiog  to  their  just 
i  praise  thus  to  ascribe  to  them  the  gift  of  prophecy.     Had  uiey 
i  foreseen  this  rapid  and   astonishing  prosperity,   the  splendor 
|«nd  durability  of  their  own  fame,  the  advantages  which  the 
I  levolution  would  yield  to  themselves,  and  those  which  it  would 
I  confer  on  their  children  and  their  country,  they  would  have 
ixhibjted  no  very  singular  merit  in  embracing  the  alternative 
r  vhich  they  chose.     After  the  die  was  cast,  they  endeavoured 
I  Tery  naturally  lo  alleviate  their  immediate  distress  by  indulg- 
1  Ing  what  were  then  deemed  extravagant  hopes  of  tlie  future, 
I  hut  even  then  it  never  entered  the  wildest  of  their  dreams, 
ihnt  those  of  ibem,  who  should  live  longest,  or  their  children 
I  would  look  round  on  such  a  scene  as  more  than  one  of  the 
[■chief  among  Uiem  now  beholds.     They  saw  directly  before 
I  ud  all  about  Ihem  difficulty,  peril,  and  distress ;  and  this  very 
*  independence,  tlirough  which  they  were  compelled  to  pass  in 
order  to  obtain  security,  was  in  tlieir  opinion  by  no  means  the 
least  of  the  evils  they  had  to  encounter.     Yet  painful  as  the 
step  was,  they  rejoiced  when  it  was  taken,  because  they  were 
by  that  time  persuaded  that  it  was  the  only  means  of  preserv- 
ing their  libcriv,  which  they  valued  still  more  highly  than  their 
allegiance.     I'liero  is  no  doubt  that  individuals  had  different 
opinions  with  regard  to  the  time  when  they  should  renounce 
their  allegiance,  and  thai  a  great  majority  in  congress  were 
LKady  for  the  measure  some  months  before  all  the  colonies 
[  were  wilting  to  adopt  it: — not  thai  tliey    foh   die    pain  of  iho 
■BcriAce  less,  but  that  they  saw  its  necessity  more,  and  were 
•ooner  convinced  that  ilicy  had  no  other  aliemative  iban  inde- 
pwidcoce  or  subjection. 
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Wc  know  not  how  to  put  any  construciion  on  ihe  addresses 
and  peiition  of  Congress  in  1774,  consistent  with  the  opinion, 
that  the  members  of  that  body  tlien  designed  to  separate  the 
colonies  from  Great  Britain,  or  believed  tiiat  their  constituents 
did  so,  without  casting  a  stain  on  their  character,  wliich  no 
aucccss  can  wipe  away  ;  for  lliey  repeat  tlie  most  solemn 
asseverations,  that  they  have  no  other  intention  or  desire  tiian 
to  be  restored  lo  the  condition  in  which  they  were  before  the 
year  1763.  Were  they  sincere  in  this  language,  or  was  it,  as 
Mr  Boita  fancies,  a.  mere  cloak  for  very  different  designs,  cal- 
culated to  deceive  the  ministry  and  ensnare  tlieir  fellow-citi- 
zens ?  If  it  were  so,  then  their  addresses  and  petition  were 
not  as  Chatham  called  them  in  the  house  of  lords,  models  of 
moderation  and  dignity,  worthy  of  Thucydides  and  equal  to 
the  productions  of  die  master  states  of  the  world,  but  the 
paitiy  artifices  of  fear  and  cunning,  and  instead  of  swelling 
with  honest  pride  whenever  tliey  are  mentioned,  we  ought 
to  shut  our  mouths  and  hide  our  faces. 

The  assertion,  diat  Washington  had  much  stronger  objections 
to  independence  than  his  countrymen  in  general,  rests  also  on 
English  authority.  In  Uie  year  1777  it  was  thought  that  it  would 
serve  the  cause  of  parliament  to  circulale  tlic  opinion,  that  tlie 
inclinations  of  the  American  commander  were  at  war  with  his 
duty;  and  for  this  purpose  certain  letters  were  written  and 
published  in  England  in  his  name,  expressing  the  strongest 
disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  Congress  in  declaring  inde- 
pendence, the  utmost  despair  of  success,  and  an  anxious  wish 
to  resign  his  office.  The  impression  produced  by  these  let- 
ters among  the  uninformed  in  Great  Britain,  seems  to  liave 
outlasted  the  belief  that  they  were  genuine ;  at  least  manjr 
affected  lo  think  that  they  represented  his  sentiments  truly, 
long  after  being  compelled  to  admit  that  they  were  forgeries. 

In  the  composition  of  his  work  Mr  Botta  avowedly  attempts 
to  revive  the  style  of  the  classicEtl  age  of  Italian  literature,  and 
ibis  attempt  is  approved  by  some  of  his  countrymen,  as  tend- 
ing to  restore  the  perfecUon  and  purity  of  the  language ;  while 
others  object  that  it  occasions  the  introduction  of  many  expres- 
sions, which,  however  simple  and  natural  Ibey  may  once  have 
been,  wear  at  this  time  an  appearance  of  quainlness  and  aiTec- 
taiion.  Undoubtedly  in  style  as  in  manners,  every  appear- 
ance of  study  is  a  defect ;  but  it  belongs  to  Italians  to  decide 
how  far  that  defect  exists  in  die  work  before  us.    A  foreigner. 
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\  ic  itirvfs  'ais  knowledge  of  llieir  language  from  books,  is 
.jininiriir-  15  tiimiliar  witli  the  early  Italian  writers  as  wiih 
.iiLSi  .1  .:•?  ;:r«rs«3nt  day,  and  is  llierefore  less  struck  with  the 
?o^!.ir-ij:i»i-i  :i*  ihe  ancient  idiom  than  a  native  of  tlie  countr}'. 
Ii  :►.•.:.-  :•:  :  jif  acquaintance  with  Italian,  however,  to  enable 
:?  L  r::-:^/ :?  L.^  harmouy,  copiousness,  and  variety  of  Mr 
^vl!l  *  -r  .:.  cv-  :o  authorize  us  to  condemn  his  frequent  use 
.1  ."...  i.;i  y..  -ular  maxims.  They  may  be  energetic,  for 
Kill  :..  :.::\-it::L'  expressions  are  likely  to  become  prover- 
iv^,  .-..'   .>■;.    have  an  air  of  vulgarity,  for  which,  in  such  a 

*  j»\    >  :*  ?.  '.i^-'ir  energy  does  not  compensate. 

■•   >  .1  /  : .  :>  :.>  ^ay  something  of  the  translations,  tlie  titles  of 
^     .  ■  ..^  :.■*;  .'"\:\Moiiiis  article.  M.deSevclingcs  takes  unwar- 
"■■.    .  .  -.     :c  .■-.:?.  ircijuently  omitting  whole  sentences  of  the 
.  ^     .     .     ■•;.:  .-r.y  oliior  motive,  that  we  ran  perceive,  than 
\    ^.       ■   -T^  :"  •-.0  trouble  of  translating  them.     We  have  not, 
!    .  .■   .-.  ;.>^:^«:»i  \\w  omission  of  any  important  fact.     How 
;  ■     ■  >  ^.  •    ;  ■■..*.  i>  <|ualified  to  judge  of  the  correctness   of 
^4    ■>.•.  i  >    v.'.-.rk^,  and  of  the  propriety  of  omitting  any   of 
:'..  '  .  .   :  ■      >..vi\  a  privilege  were  allowed  to  a  translator,  may 
V  .:  his  [>refacc,  in  which  he  undertakes  to  commu- 
:c    ■,'<:  important  information,  hitherto  a  secret,  deriv- 
.,-  ■>  us,  from  an  actor  in  the  scene  equally  respectable 
,*'.v"oJi:e  and  integrity,  and  supported  by  documents 
,'i     .  ^  c^-  o:'ahlo  authority.     The  main  ohject  of  this  preface 
>   •■  ,\.- J./,  minutely  the  attempts  of  the  English  to  induce 
S  *:  ;  V  .\ovMUO  a  mediator  between  them  and  their  colonies ; 
»K'Vjs    '  truth  the  English  never  made  any  such  attempt, 
>*.:   .'c  K'.v"oh  government,  with  a  view  to  drag  Spain  into 
.:*i    *  :  •.  :x*'.suadod  the  Spanish  court  to  offer  its  mediation  to 
l^  -uin,  hy   whom  it  w^as  promptly  and  pertinaciously 
Vnoiher  most  important  secret,  never  known  to  the 
I     •.  :i  was  published  by  M.  de  Sevelinges,  in  his  preface, 

>*    \-      \  Amorioa  in  1778,  'the  English  faction  of  tories  still 
\  ^v  •   ^  ui  diMi\ tul  great  power  from  the  reputation  of  its 
i   '  v'v,  \*'u^  were,'  as  he  informs  us,  ^Samuel  Adams  and 
*-.  :.  •:  /.../ — 'Its  intrigues  constantly  embarrassed  the  de- 
V       vv  ^  vM"  I'ongress,  and  the  greatest  prudence  and  activity 
•  »•    X  ,0  10  prevent  the  dissolution  of  that  body  and  tlie 
:-..       •  ,•   \\w  partisans  of  England.'     We  know  not  what  to 
V      V*  V. ,  r  edVontery  as  this,  and  shall  only  add,  that  the 

•  V  .'»  M.  vu*  Sevelinges  is  extremely  careless  and  inaccurate. 
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Our  countryman,  Mr  Olis,  deserves  the  credit  of  being 
much  more  faithTui.  We  can  impute  to  him  no  wilful  or  pre- 
sumptuous deviation  from  bis  text,  but  be  is  sometimes  misled 
by  tiie  French  translator.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he 
merely  translates  the  translation,  for  there  are  instances  In 
vhichbe  conforms  to  the  original,  where  M.  de  Sevelinges lias 
departed  from  it;  but  there  are  others  in  which  he  evidently 
translates  from  the  French,  without  consulting  the  Italian.  In 
^leaking  of  the  vehemence  of  the  British  minister  in  Holland, 
Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  when  he  discovered  thai  a  treaty  had  been 
made  between  the  Dutch  and  Americans ;  Mr  Uiis  has  it, 
'M.  Yorke  exploded  violendy  ai  tjie  Hague.'  Surely  the  ori- 
gin of  this  phrase  is  not  the  Italian,  '  losto  Jorcke  lie  levo  all' 
Aja  UD  grandissimo  romore  ;'  but  the  French,  'M.  Yorke 
eciata  violemment  a  la  Haye.'  We  find  in  this  translation  the 
following  sentence,  relating  to  the  admiration  with  which  Doc- 
tor Franklin  was  received  in  Paris  ;  '  in  all  places  the  por- 
traits of  Franklin  were  exhibited  j  they  represented  him  with 
a  venerable  countenance  and  dressed  as  usual,  in  rather  a  sin- 
gular costume,  ike  more  to  aftrucl  attention,'  This  last  trait 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Italian,  but  is  introduced  by  M.  de 
Sevelinges.  It  is  neither  honorable  to  Doctor  Franklin,  nor 
just  to  represent  him  as  walking  about  in  a  singular  dress,  like 
Rousseau  in  his  Armenian  habit,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  gazers  of  Paris.  The  following 
passage  in  tlie  close  of  Mr  BoCta's  work  is  omitted  by  both 
translators. 

'  The  confederations,  which  are  formed  by  several  powerful  na- 
tioDB  against  a  single  one,  on  account  of  some  reform  that  it  chooses 
la  make  tn  the  structure  of  its  government,  and  which  tlireaten 
not  only  to  defeat  its  object,  but  to  deprive  it  of  freedom  and 
independence,  generally  induce  its  rulers  to  renounce  every  thing 
like  prudence  and  moderation,  and  to  resort  to  the  most  violent 
and  extraordinary  measures,  which  soon  exhaust  the  resources  of 
the  country  and  excite  discontent  among  its  inhabitants  ;  till  op- 
pressed and  harassed  in  every  form,  by  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment, they  are  driven  at  last  into  civil  commotions,  in  which  (he 
strength  of  tlie  community  is  wasted.  And  besides,  these  violent 
measures  so  disgust  the  people  wilh  the  whole  undertaking,  that, 
confounding  the  abuse  of  a  thing  with  the  use  of  it,  they  choose 
TKther  to  retreat  to  the  jioint  from  which  they  set  out,  or  even 
fiirther  back,  than  to  continue  their  progress  towards  the  object 
Ofiipnallj  proposed.    Hence  it  is,  that,  ifthat  object  were  liberty. 
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■spotism,  preferring  the  tjraniiy  of  ] 
f,  p.  464. 


they  afterwards  i-usli   into  ^ 
one  to  t]ia.t  of  many.'     vol.  i 

We  cnn  readily  imagine  that  ilic  censors  of  tlie  press  u 

I  Kapoleon  would  prohibit  tlie  publication  of  ilieae  senlimentB 

St  Paris  in  French,  even  tlioiigh  tliey  permitted  them  to  be 

)  frinted  there  in  Italian,  but  no  such  reason  exists  for  theit^ 

['  omission  in  an  American  translation.     This  translation  ( 

tains  several  expressions  not  admissible  in  our  language,  som 

of  ilieni  apparently  derived  from  M.  de  Sevclinges ;  titus  w 

I  6nd  '  ways  of  fact,' '  half  poriice,'  '  the  fiscal,'  '  debounaire,* 

[  and  Arnold's  soldiers  in  the  expedition  to  Quebec  are  said  in 

both  translations,  though  not  in  the  original,  to  have  'scaled 

inouotaiDS  perpendicular.'  The  autborlly  of  the  dio^onnr)-  "is  not 

I  sufficient  to  justify  the  use  of  such  terms  as '  colleciitious  soldie- I 

¥,' '  vortical  gusts,'  and  *  belluine  executors  of  llie  king's  will.'S 
hese  things  are  mentioned  in  order  lliat  tliey  may  be  cor^ 

Fleeted  in  another  edition.     We  are  duly  sensible  of  our  obli-"" 
gallon  to  Mr  Otis,  for  making  this  history  accessible  to  us  in 

i  our  own  language,  not  only  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merit, 

I  but  because  it  gratifies  our  rational  curiosity  to  learn  what 
isenlimenis  are  entertained  towards  us  by  those  foreigners,  who 
look  on  our  country  with  a  candid  and  even  a  favorable  eye. 
We  believe  such  men  to  be  more  numerous  and  more  respect- 
able in  every  European  nation,  ilian  those  who  delight  to  dwell 
on  our  faults  and  follies. 

Perhaps  the  most  eSectiml  and  most  agreeable  mode  of 
jiving  our  readers  an  idea  of  ttie  Uanslalors  style  will  be  to 
make  a  few  extracts  from  tlie  work,  and  we  shall  select  pas»  J 
sages,  which  may  show  at  the  same  lime  Mr  Botta's  tal«in 

I  for  description,  though  we  must  choose  not  the  best,  but  suchfl 
Bs  can  be  included  within  the  hmiu  assigned  to  this  erticlcy 
-The  sea  Gght  between  Paul  Jones  and  Captain  Pearson  u 
1779  is  described  witli  great  spirit. 

I  b  y  b 
of  the  United  States,  had  established  his  cruise  at  first  ii 
of  Ireland.and  afterwards  in  those  of  Scotland,  where  he  was  « 
ing  for  an  opportunity  to  make  some  prize,  or,  according  to  hil^ 
practice,  to  land  upon  some  point  of  the  coast  in  order  to  sack  the 
Muntry.     His  flotilla  waH  composed  of  the  Bonliomnie  Richard  of 
fiirty  guns,  tlie  Alliance  of  thirty -six,  both  American  ships;  the 
Pallas,  a  French  frigate  of  thirty -two,  in  the  pay  of  Congress,  with 
two  other  siuailer  vessels-    lie  fell  in  witli  a  British  mer 
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i«et,  on  its  return  from  the  Baltic,  convoyed  by  captain  Pc&rson. 
wilh  the  I'l'ixnte  ijtrupis,  of  forty-tour  guns,  lUiit  tlie  Coutitesa  ot 
Sctrimrou'^h,  of  twenty. 

'  Pearson  hail  no  sooner  perceived  Jones,  than  he  bore  down  to 
engage  him,  while  the  merchantnieii  endeavoreit  lo  gain  the  coast. 
The  American  flittilta  formed  to  receive  him.  The  two  enemies 
joined  battle  at  alwut  seven  in  the  cvunrng,  with  ^reat  resolution, 
and  the  conflict  was  supported  on  both  sides  with  equal  valor. 
The  Serapis  had  the  udvnntage  of  nii'tal  and  mimieiivre ;  lo  ohii- 
atc  which,  Jones  took  the  resolution  to  li^ht  her  closer.  He  ad- 
vanced till  the  two  IVigatc^  were  engaged  yard  to  ^ard,  and  their 
sides  8o  near  that  the  niuv.xle^  of  their  guns  came  in  contact.  In 
this  portion  ihty  continued  to  figlit  from  eight  in  the  cvenin|;  till 
ten,  with  an  imdacity  borderins;  on  frenzy.  But  the  artiileir  of 
tlie  Americans  was  no  longer  capable  of  producing  niuch  eiiect. 
Tike  Richai-d  having  received  several  heavy  sihot  tetween  wind 
and  water,  could  now  make  no  use  whatever  of  her  lower  tuitte- 
riea,  and  two  or  three  of  her  upper  guns  had  burst,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  those  who  served  them.  Jones,  at  lenzth,  had  only  three 
left  tlial  could  be  worked,  and  he  employed  them  a^inst  the 
masta  of  the  hostile  lrin;ate.  Seeing  the  little  impi'esiiinn  made  by 
chain-shoi,  he  resorted  to  another  motle  of  attack,  lie  Uirew  a 
vast  (juantity  of  grenades  and  fire-works  on  boanl  the  British 
frigate.  But  his  own  now  admitted  the  water  on  all  sides  and 
threatened  everymonieat  to  go  to  the  bottom.  Some  of  his  offi- 
cers having  perceived  it,  asked  him  ifhe  would  sunendcrf  "No," 
he  answered  them  in  a  tremendous  tone,  and  continued  to  push 
tlie  grenades.  The  Serapis  was  already  on  fire  in  several  places  ; 
the  En;^lish  could,  with  difficulty,  extingalsh  the  flames.  Fin.illy, 
Ihey  caught  a  cartridge,  which,  in  .-in  instant,  fired  all  the  others 
with  a  horrible  explosion.  All  who  stood  near  the  helm  were 
killed,  and  all  the  cannon  of  that  part  were  dismounted.  Mean- 
while, Pearson  was  not  disheartened :  he  ordered  his  people  to 
board.  Paul  Jones  prepared  himself  to  repulse  them.  The  Eng- 
lish in  jumping  on  board  him  found  the  Americans  ready  to 
receive  them  on  the  point  of  their  pikes;  they  made  the  best  of 
their  way  back  to  their  own  vessel.  But  during  this  interval,  tlie 
fire  had  communicated  itself  from  the  Serapis  to  the  Boahumme 
Richard,  and  both  were  a  prey  to  the  flumes.  No  peril  could 
shake  these  desperate  men.  The  night  was  dark,  tlie  combatants 
could  no  longer  see  each  other  but  by  the  blaxe  of  the  conflagra- 
tion, and  through  dense  volumes  of  smoke,  while  the  sea  was 
illuminated  ufur.  Al  this  moment,  the  American  frigate  Alliance 
came  up.  Amidst  the  confusion  sbe  discharged  her  broadside 
into  the  Richard,  and  killed  a  part  of  her  remaining  defenders. 
Aa  soon  as  she  discovered  her  mistake,  she  fell  wifii  augmented 
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^oiy  upon  the  Serapis,  Then  the  valiant  £nelishinan,  seeing  a 
great  part  of  his  erew  either  killed  or  disabled,  his  artillerjms- 
mounted,  his  vessel  dismasted,  and  quite  enveloped  in  fl^es, 
surrendered.  All  joined  to  extinguish  the  fire,  and  at  len^  it 
was  accomplished.  The  efforts  made  to  stop  the  numerous  leaks 
of  the  Richard  proved  less  fortunate ;  she  sunk  the  next  momiug. 
Oat  of  three  hundred  and  seventy -five  men  that  were  aboard  that 
vessel,  three  hundred  were  killea  or  wounded.  The  English  had 
but  forty-nine  killed,  and  tlieir  wounded  amounted  to  no  more 
than  sixty -eiglit.  History,  perhaps,  offers  no  example  of  an  action 
more  fierce,  obstinate  and  sanguinary.  During  this  time  the  Pal- 
las had  attacked  the  Countess  of  Scarborough  and  had  captured 
her,  not  however  without  a  stubborn  resistance.  After  a  victory 
so  hard-earned,  so  deplorable,  Jones  wandered  with  his  shattered 
vessels  for  some  days,  at  tlie  mercy  of  the  winds,  in  the  north  sea. 
He  finally  made  his  way  good,  on  the  sixth  of  October,  into  the 
waters  of  the  Texel.'    pp.  1 13—1 14. 

The  account  of  the  battle  of  Cowpens  between  Morgan  and 
Tarleton  is  also  highly  animated  and  graphic. 

•  Tarleton,  after  having  passed  with  equal  celerity  and  good 
fortune  the  rivers  Ennoree  and  Tiger,  presented  himself  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Pacolet  Morgan  retreated  tlience  forthwith,  and 
Tarleton  set  himself  to  pursue  him.  He  pressed  him  hard.  Mor- 
gan felt  how  full  of  danger  was  become  the  passage  of  Broad 
river,  in  the  presence  of  so  enterprising  an  enemy  as  now  hung 
upon  his  rear.  He  therefore  thought  it  better  to  make  a  stand. 
ne  formed  his  troops  in  two  divisions;  the  first  composed  of 
militia,  under  the  conduct  of  colonel  Pickens,  occupied  the  front 
of  a  wood,  in  view  of  the  enemy ;  the  second,  commanded  by 
colonel  Howard,  was  concealed  in  the  wood  itself,  and  consisted 
of  his  marksmen  and  old  continental  troops.  Colonel  Washing- 
ton, with  his  cavalry,  was  posted  behind  the  second  division,  as 
a  reserve.  Tarleton  soon  came  up  and  formed  in  two  lines; 
his  infantry  in  the  centre  of  each,  and  his  horse  on  the  flanks. 
Every  thing  seemed  to  promise  him  victory.  He  was  superior  in 
cavalry,  and  his  troops,  both  officers  and  soldiers,  manifested  an 
extreme  ardor.  The  English  attacked  the  first  American  line ; 
after  a  single  discharge  with  little  harm  to  the  enemy,  it  fled  in 
confusion.  They  then  fell  upon  the  second  ;  but  here  they  found 
a  more  obstinate  resistance.  The  action  was  engaged  and  sup- 
ported with  equal  advantage.  Tarleton,  to  decide  it  in  his  favor, 
pushed  forward  a  battalion  of  his  second  line,  and  at  the  same 
time  directed  a  charge  of  cavalry  upon  the  right  flank  of  the 
Americans.  He  was  afraid  to  attack  their  leit,  supported  by 
colonel  Washington,  who  had  already  vigorously  repulsed  an 
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assault  of  the  British  light  horse.  The  inatiieurre  of  Tarletnn 
had  the  expected  eifect;  tlie  American  repilars  gave  way  and 
were  thrown  into  disorder.  The  English  rushed  on,  per&uaded 
Oiat  the  day  was  now  their  own.  Already  Tarleton  wiln  his  cav- 
alry was  m  full  pursuit  of  the  routed,  when  colonel  Washin^im, 
whose  troop  was  still  entire,  fell  upon  the  enemy  with  such  im- 
petuosity, that  in  a  few  moments  he  had  restored  tlie  battle.  Dur- 
ing this  interval,  colonel  Howard  had  rallied  his  continental 
ti-oops,  and  led  them  back  upon  the  English.  Colonel  Pickens 
had  also,  by  prodigious  etforts,  re-assembled  the  militia  and  again 
brought  tliem  to  the  fire.  Morgan  was  visible  everywhere  ;  his 
presence  and  woi'ds  rc-animated  the  ipirits  of  his  soldiers.  He 
profited  of  that  moment  of  enthusiasm  to  precipitate  them  in  one 
^neral  cliaree  upon  tlie  enemy.  The  shock  was  so  tremendous 
mat  the  English  at  first  paused,  then  recoiled,  and  soon  fled  in 
confusion.  The  Americans  pursued  them  with  inex])ressible 
eagerness.  It  was  in  vain  that  tlie  British  officers  employed  es- 
hortations,  praverg  and  threats  to  stay  the  fugitives  ;  the  iliscom- 
fiture  was  total.  Tarleton  lost,  in  dead,  wounded  and  prisonei-s, 
more  than  eight  hundred  men,  two  pieces  of  cannon,  flic  colors 
of  the  seventn  regiment,  all  his  carriages  and  baggage.*  pp.  249 — 
951. 

The  hurricane  of  Barbadocs  in  1780,  presents  a  scene  of 
(error  hardly  inferior  lo  the  plague  of  Athens. 

*  The  events  we  have  been  relating  were  succeeded,  in  the 
West  Indies,  by  a  sort  of  general  truce  between  the  two  parties. 
But  though  the  fury  of  men  was  suspended  for  a  while,  that  of  the 
elements  broke  out  in  a  manner  much  more  tremendous.  It  was 
now  the  month  of  October,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  were 
in  the  enjoyment  of  tliat  unexpected  tran<|uiUitT  which  resulted 
from  the  cessation  of  arms,  when  their  shores  and  the  seas  that 
washed  them,  were  assailed  by  so  dreadful  a  tempest,  that  scarcely 
would  there  be  found  a  similar  example  in  the  whole  series  of 
maritime  records,  however  replete  with  shocking  disasters  and 
pitiable  shipwrecks.  If  this  fearful  scoui^e  fell  with  more  or  less 
violence  upon  all  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  it  no  where  raged 
n-ith  more  destructive  energy  than  in  the  flourishing  island  of  Dar- 
badoes.  It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth  that  the  tornado  set 
in,  and  it  hardly  began  to  abate  forty-ei^t  hours  aiter.  The  ves- 
kIs  that  were  moored  in  the  port,  where  they  considered  theni- 
BClves  in  safety,  were  wrenched  from  their  anchors,  launched  into 
the  open  sea,  and  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the  tempest.  Nor 
was  tlie  condition  of  the  inhabitants  on  shore  less  wortlir  of  com  - 
passion.  In  the  following  night,  the  vehemence  of  the  hurricane 
became  yet  more  estrerac :  houses  were  demolished,  trees  uproot- 
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ed,  men  and  animals  tossed  hither  and  thither,  or  overwhelmed 
by  the  ruins.  The  capital  of  the  island  was  well  nigh  razed  to  a 
level  with  the  ground.  The  mansion  of  the  governor,  the  walls 
of  which  were  tnree  feet  in  thickness,  was  shaken  to  its  founda- 
tions, and  every  moment  threatened  to  crumble  to  ruins.  Those 
within  had  hastened  to  barricade  the  doors  and  windows  to  resist 
the  whirlwinds;  all  their  efforts  were  of  no  avail.  The  doors 
were  rent  from  their  hinges,  the  bars  and  fastenings  forced  ;  and 
chasms  started  in  the  very  walls.  The  governor  with  his  family 
sought  refuge  in  the  subterraneous  vaults :  but  they  were  soon 
driven  from  that  shelter  by  the  torrents  of  water  that  poured  like 
a  new  deluge  from  the  sky.  They  issued  then  into  the  open 
country,  and  with  extreme  difficulty  and  continual  perils  repair- 
ed under  the  covert  of  a  mound,  upon  which  the  nag-staff  was 
erected  ;  but  that  mass  being  itself  rocked  by  the  excessive  fury 
of  the  wind,  the  apprehension  of  being  buried  under  the  stones 
that  were  detached  trom  it  compelled  Uiem  again  to  remove,  and 
to  retire  from  all  habitation.  Happily  for  them  they  held  together ; 
for,  without  the  mutual  aid  they  lent  each  other,  they  must  all 
inevitably  have  perished.  After  a  long  and  toilsome  march  in  the 
midst  of  ruins,  tney  succeeded  in  gaining  a  battery,  where  they 
stretched  themselves  face  downward  on  the  ground,  behind  the 
carriages  of  the  heaviest  cannon,  still  a  wretched  and  doubtful 
asylum,  since  those  very  carriages  were  continually  nut  in  motion 
by  the  impetuosity  of  the  vortical  gusts.  The  other  nouses  of  the 
city  being  less  solid,  had  been  prostrated  before  that  of  the  gov- 
ernor, and  their  unhappy  inhabitants  wandered  as  chance  direct- 
ed during  that  merciless  night,  without  shelter  and  without  suc- 
cor. Many  perished  under  the  ruins  of  their  dwellings;  others 
were  the  victims  of  the  sudden  inundation  ;  several  were  suffo- 
cated in  the  mire.  The  thickness  of  the  darkness,  the  lurid  fire 
of  the  lightning,  the  continual  peal  of  the  thunder,  the  horrible 
whistling  of  the  winds  and  rain,  the  doleful  cries  of  the  dying,  the 
despondent  moans  of  those  who  were  unable  to  succor  them,  the 
shrieks  and  wailings  of  women  and  children,  all  seemed  to  an- 
nounce the  destruction  of  the  world.  But  the  return  of  day  pre- 
sented to  the  view  of  the  survivors  a  spectacle  which  the  loiagi- 
nation  scarcely  dares  to  depict  Tliis  island,  lately  so  rich,  so 
flourishing,  so  covered  with  enchanting  landscapes,  appeared  all  of 
a  sudden  transformed  into  one  of  those  polar  regions  where  an 
eternal  winter  reigns.  Not  an  edifice  left  standing;  wrecks  and 
ruins  every  where  ;  every  tree  subverted ;  not  an  animal  alive ; 
the  earth  strown  with  their  remains,  intermingled  with  those  of 
human  beings ;  the  very  surface  of  the  soil  appeared  no  longer  the 
same.  Not  merely  the  crops  that  were  in  prospect,  and  those 
already  gathered,  had  been  devoured  by  the  kurncane :  the  gar* 
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dens,  (lie  fields,  those  sources  of  the  delight  and  opulence  of  the 
colonists,  had  ceased  to  exist.  In  their  pUce  were  found  deep 
sand,  or  e>terile  day;  the  enclo)i  ores  had  disappeared  ;  the  ditches 
were  tilled  np,  the  roads  cut  with  deep  ravines.  Tlie  dead 
amounted  to  some  thousands:  thus  much  is  known,  tl>ough  the 

firecise  number  is  not  ascertained.  In  effect,  besides  those  whose 
alien  houses  became  their  tombs,  how  many  were  swept  away  by 
the  waves  of  the  swoln  sea  and  bv  the  torrents,  resembling  rivers, 
which  gushed  from  the  hills?  Much  of  what  escaped  the  fury  of 
tlie  tempest  fell  u  prey  to  the  fruntic  violence  of  men.  As  soon 
as  the  gates  of  the  prisons  were  burst,  the  criniiuals  sallied  forth, 
andjoiniiie  the  negroes,  always  prepared  for  nefarious  deeds,  they 
seemed  to  brave  the  wiath  of  heaven,  and  put  every  thing  U>  sack 
and  plunder.  And  perhaps  the  whites  would  have  been  all  mas- 
sacred, and  the  whole  island  consigned  to  perdition,  if  geneml 
Vaug^an,  who  happened  to  be  there  at  the  time,  had  not  watched 
over  the  public  safety  at  the  head  of  a  bod^  of  regular  troops. 
His  cares  were  successful  in  saving  a  considerublc  quantity  of 
provision,  but  for  which  resource  the  inhabitants  would  only  have 
escaped  the  ravages  of  the  hurricane,  lo  be  victims  of  the  no  less 
honible  scourge  of  famine.  Nor  should  it  be  passed  over  in 
silence  by  u  sincere  friend  of  truth  and  honorable  deeds,  that  the 
Spanish  prisoners  of  war,  at  this  time  considerably  numerous  in 
Barbadoes,  under  the  conduct  of  Dan  Pedro  San  Jago,  did  every 
thing  that  could  be  expected  of  brarc  and  generous  soldiers.  Far 
from  profiting  of  tliis  calamitous  conjuncture  to  abuse  tiicir  lib- 
erty, they  voluntarily  encountered  jwrils  of  every  kind  to  succor 
the  unfortunate  islanders,  ulio  warmly  acknowledged  their  ser- 
vices. The  oilier  islands,  French  as  well  as  English,  were  not 
much  less  devastated  than  Barbadoes.  At  Jamaica,  a  violent 
earthquake  added  its  horrors  to  the  rage  of  the  tornado  ;  the  sea 
rose  and  overflowed  its  bounds  with  such  impetuosity,  thai  the 
inundation  extended  far  into  the  interior  of  the  island. 

'In  consequence  of  the  direction  of  the  wind,  the  eflects  of  the 
sek-flood  were  tlie  most  destructive  in  the  districts  of  Hanover 
and  Westmoreland.  While  the  inhabitants  of  Savanna -la- Mer, 
a  considerable  village  of  Westmoreland,  stood  observing  with  dis- 
inav  the  extraordinary  swell  of  the  sea,  the  accumulated  surge 
broKe  over  tliem,  and  in  an  instant,  men,  animals,  habitalious, 
txery  tiling  was  carried  with  it  iiklo  the  abyss.  Not  a  vestige 
remained  of  that  unhappy  town.  More  than  three  hundred  per- 
sons were  thus  swallowed  up  by  the  waves.  The  most  fertile 
fields  were  left  overspread  with  a  deep  stratum  of  sterile  sand. 
The  most  opulent  families  were  reUucetl  in  a  moment  to  the  ex- 
treme of  indigence.  If  the  fate  of  (liosc  who  found  themselves 
OB  shore  was  ileplnrable  beyiiud  all  expression*,  the  condition  of 
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those  who  were  upon  the  water  was  not  less  to  be  pitied.  Some 
ot  the  vessels  were  dashed  upon  shoals  and  breakers,  others  foun- 
dered in  the  open  ocean,  a  few  made  their  way  good  into  port,  but 
S'evously  battered  and  damaged.  The  tempest  was  not  only 
al  to  snips  under  sail,  it  spared  not  even  those  that  were  at 
Anchor  in  the  securest  havens.^    pp.  176—180. 

But  there  is  no  more  striking  proof  of  Mr  Botta's  fine  taste, 
than  the  incident,  which  he  selects  for  tlie  conclusion  of  his 
history,  and  the  admirable  simplicity  with  which  he  relates  it, 
without  weakening  its  effect  by  any  attempt  to  point  out  its  par- 
ticular beauties,  or  by  incumbering  it  with  moral  reflections. 
No  ornament  indeed  could  add  to  the  impressive  dignity  of 
the  scene.  We  know  nothing  in  all  history  to  be  compared 
to  It,  and  pity  the  man,  who,  with  the  events  which  led  to  it 
fresh  in  his  memory,  can  read  or  recollect  it  without  emotion. 

'  The  army  was  disbanded ;  but  the  supreme  command  still 
remained  in  the  hands  of  Washington  :  the  public  mind  was  in- 
tent upon  what  he  was  about  to  do.  His  prudence  reminded  him 
Aat  it  was  time  to  put  a  term  to  the  desire  of  military  glory ;  his 
thoughts  Were  now  turned  exclusively  upon  leaving  to  his  country 
a  great  example  of  moderation.  The  Congress  was  then  in  session 
at  the  city  ofAnnapolis  in  Maryland.  Washington  communicated 
to  that  body  his  resolution  to  resign  the  command,  and  requested 
to  know  whether  it  would  be  their  pleasure  that  he  should  offer 
his  resignation  in  writing,  or  at  an  audience.  The  Congress  an- 
swered that  they  appointed  the  twenty-third  of  December  for  that 
ceremony.  When  this  day  arrived,  the  hall  of  Congress  was 
crowded  with  spectators  ;  tne  legislative  and  executive  characters 
cyf  the  state,  several  general  officers,  and  the  consul-general  of 
France  were  present  The  members  of  Congress  remained  seated 
and  covered.  The  spectators  were  standing  and  uncovered.  The 
general  was  introduced  by  the  secretary,  and  conducted  to  a  seat 
near  the  president.  After  a  decent  interval,  silence  was  com- 
manded, and  a  short  pause  ensued.  The  president,  general  Mif- 
flin, then  informed  nim,  that  the  United  States  m  Congress 
assembled  were  prepared  to  receive  his  communications.  Wash- 
inarton  rose,  and  with  an  air  of  inexpressible  dignity,  delivered  the 
fbflowing  address : 

•"Mr  President;  the  great  events  on  which  my  resignation 
depended,  having  at  length  taken  place,  I  have  now  the  honor  of 
oiering  my  sincere  congratulations  to  Congress,  and  of  present- 
ing myself  before  them  to  surrender  into  their  hands  the  trust 
committed  to  me,  and  to  claim  the  indulgence  of  retiring  from  the 
service  <^  my  country.    Happy  in  the  confirmation  of  our  inde- 
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pendence  and  sovereigBty,  and  pleased  with  the  opportunily 
afTorded  the  Utiiled  States  of  bccomiitg  a  respectaWe  nation.  1 
resign  with  satisfaction  the  enpointroent  I  accepted  witli  diffi> 
dence ;  a  diffidence  in  mj  abilities  lo  accompHsli  ho  arduous  a 
task,  which,  however,  was  superseded  by  a  confidence  in  the 
rectitude  of  our  cause,  the  support  of  the  supreme  power  of  the 
Union,  and  the  patronage  of  heaven.  The  Buccessfiil  termination 
of  the  war  has  verified  Uic  moat  sanjiiiiine  expectations  ;  and  my 

ratitudc  for  the  interposition  of  Providence,  and  the  assistance 
have  received  from  my  countrymen,  increases  with  every  review 
of  the  momentous  contest.  While  I  repeat  my  obligations  to  the 
army  in  genei'al,  I  should  do  injustice  to  ra^  own  feelings  not  to 
acknowledge  in  this  place,  the  peculiar  services  and  distinguished 
merits  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  attached  to  my  person 
during  the  war.  It  was  impossible  the  choice  of  confiaentiat 
officers  to  compose  my  family  should  have  been  more  fortunate. 
Permit  me,  sir,  to  recommend  in  particular,  those  who  have  con- 
tinued in  the  service  to  the  present  moment,  as  worthy  of  the  fa- 
vorable notice  and  patronage  of  Congress. 

'  "  I  consider  it  as  an  indispensable  duty,  to  close  this  last  act 
of  my  official  life  by  commending  the  interests  of  our  dearest 
country  to  the  protection  of  Almighty  God,  and  those  who  have 
the  superintendence  iif  them  to  his  holy  keeping.  Having  now 
finished  the  work  assigned  me,  I  retire  from  the  great  theatre  of 
action,  and  bidding  an  aflectionate  farewell  to  tins  august  body, 
under  whose  orders  I  have  so  long  acted,  I  here  offer  mj  commis- 
sion, and  take  my  leave  of  all  the  employments  of  public  life.'' 

'  Having  spoken  thus,  he  advanced  to  the  chair  of  the  president 
and  deposited  the  commission  in  his  hands.  The  president  made 
him,  in  the  name  of  Congress,  tlie  following  answer : 

'"Sir,  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  receive  with 
emotions  too  affecting  for  utterance,  the  solemn  resignation  of  the 
authorities  under  which  you  have  led  their  troops  with  success 
through  a  perilous  and  a  doubtful  war.  Called  upon  by  your 
country  to  defend  its  invaded  rights,  you  accepted  the  sacred 
charge,  before  it  had  formed  alliances,  and  whilst  it  was  wiOiout 
funds  or  a  government  to  support  you.  You  liave  conducted  the 
great  military  contest  with  wisdam  and  fortitude,  invariably 
regarding  the  rights  of  the  civil  power,  through  all  disasters  anil 
changes.  You  nave,  by  the  love  and  confidence  of  your  fellow 
citizens,  enabled  them  to  display  their  martial  genius;,  and  trans- 
mit their  fame  to  posterity.  You  have  persevered,  until  the 
United  States,  aided  by  a  ma^animous  king  and  nation,  have 
been  enabled,  under  a  just  Providence,  to  close  the  war  in 
freedom,  safety,  and  independence  ;  on  which  happy  event,  we 
nncercly  join  you  in  congratulation.".     Having  defended  the 
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standard  of  liberty  in  this  New  World,  having  taught  a  lesson 
useful  to  those  who  inflict,  and  to  those  who  feel  oppression,  you 
retire  from  the  great  theatre  of  action,  with  the  blessing  of  your 
follow -citizens ;  but  the  glory  of  your  virtues  will  not  tenninate 
with  your  military  command  ;  it  will  continue  to  animate  the 
remotest  ages.  We  feel,  with  you,  our  obligations  to  the  army 
in  general,  and  will  partidttarly  charge  ourselves  with  the  inter- 
ests of  those  confidential  officers  who  have  attended  your  per- 
son to  this  affecting  moment.  We  join  you  in  commending  the 
interests  of  our  dearest  country  to  the  protection  of  Almighty 
God»  beseeching  him  to  dispose  the  hearts  and  minds  of  its  citi- 
zens to  improve  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of  becoming  a 
happy  and  respectable  nation.  And  for  you,  we  address  to  him 
our  earnest  prayers  that  a  life  so  beloved,  may  be  fostered  with 
all  his  care ;  that  your  days  may  be  happy  as  they  have  been 
illustrious;  and  that  he  will  finally  give  you  that  reward  which 
thb  world  cannot  give." 

*  When  the  president  had  terminated  his  discourse,  a  long  and 
profound  silence  pervaded  the  whole  assembly.  All  minds  ap- 
peared impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  the  scene,  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  past,  the  felicity  of  the  present,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
future.  The  captain  general  and  (Congress  were  the  object  of 
universal  eulogium. 

•  A  short  time  after  this  ceremony,  Washington  retired  to  enjoy 
the  long  desired  repose  of  his  seat  of  Mount-V ernon,  in  Virginuu' 


Art.  X. — Oeuvres  Completes  de  Jacques  Henri  Bemardin 
de  St  Pierre,  mises  en  ordre,  et  precedees  de  la  vie  de 
Vauteur  par  L.  Aime  Martin.  12  vols.  8vo.  Paris, 
1818—1820. 

This  is  the  first  collection  that  has  appeared  of  the  writings 
of  Bemardin  de  St  Pierre.  The  Studies  of  Nature,  compre- 
hending Paul  and  Virginia  and  the  Indian  Cottage,  was  the 
only  considerable  book  published  by  the  author  during  his 
life.  The  present  collection  contains  another  work  in  three 
volumes  octavo,  entitled  the  Harmonies  of  Nature,  which  was 
left  unfinished,  and  might  perhaps  as  well  have  remained  un- 
published. It  is  in  substance  nothing  more  than  a  repetition 
of  the  same  ideas  that  are  developed  in  a  better  form  in  the 
Studies.  It  serves  with  several  otlier  posthumous  pieces  to 
swell  the  number  of  volumes,  and  perhaps  the  booksellers' 
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profits,  without  adding  any  tiling  to  the  auilior's  reputation, 
which  rests  utlimaiely  upon  Paul  and  Virginia.  The  few 
pages  ihai  comprise  tliis  charming  little  pastoral  were  the 
principal  achievement  and  aro  the  only  lasting  raemorial  of  a 
life  of  more  than  seventy  years.  At  the  head  of  the  collcetioa 
is  placed  a  copious  biographical  notice  of  the  auihor  by  Mr 
Aime  Martin,  a  professor  in  one  of  ihc  colleges  at  Paris;  and 
it  is  from  this  that  we  propose  to  draw  the  materials  for  the 
present  article.  The  account  is  pretty  well  written,  and  from 
(he  great  variety  of  singular  adventures  related  in  it,  is  as 
interesting  as  a  romance.  As  we  anticipate  that  it  wilt  require 
a  good  deal  of  room  to  recapitulate  the  principal  of  them  even 
in  the  most  compressed  form,  we  shall  proceed  at  once  to  the 
narrative  without  fiiriher  preliminary  observations, 

Bernardin  de  St  Pierre  was  bom  at  Havre  on  the  !9th  of 
Jauuary,  1737.  The  occupations  and  events  of  his  childhood 
and  early  youth  are  related  in  great  detail,  but  we  must  pass 
over  litis  part  of  his  life  almost  without  notice,  in  order  to  bo 
able  to  give  his  subsequent  history  w  ilh  sufficient  minuteness. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  previously  to  the  ago  of  five  and  twenty 
he  had  studied  witli  a  curate  and  tlien  at  a  college  of  Jesuits 
Kt  Caen  ;  had  made  a  voyage  to  Martini(jue  with  his  uncle — 
obtained  a  lieutenancy  in  the  engineer  corps,  and  in  that  capa- 
city had  served  a  campaign  in  Germany  and  another  in  Maha 
— ^Dut  with  so  little  success  and  with  such  a  variety  of  cross  ac- 
cidents interrupting  all  his  plans,  that  he  returned  to  Paris  from 
the  last  expedition  witliout  resources  or  credit,  thron-n  out  of 
the  line  of  mihlary  advancement — and  almost  without  friends. 
Necessity,  it  is  well  known,  is  not  tbe  best  letter  of  recommen- 
dation, and  the  autlior  of  Paul  and  Virginia,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, was  rather  at  a  loss  how  to  supply  himself  with 
daily  bread.  When  the  litde  cash  he  brought  from  Malta  was 
exhausted,  he  applied  to  his  acquaintance  and  friends  for  a 
fresh  supply,  but  found  them  all  short  of  money.  In  defect  of 
money,  some  of  them  gave  him  advice,  and  recommended  to 
a  lieutenant  of  engineers  to  take  the  place  of  usher  in  a  small 
school  and  teach  little  children  their  letters.  He  finally  under- 
took to  give  lessons  in  matliemaiics  to  young  men  intended 
for  die  army ;  but  no  students  applying,  the  plan  was  abandon- 
ed. The  offers  of  service  which  he  made  to  the  government 
were  treated  with  neglect,  and  he  found  the  period  approach- 
ing Tery  fast  when  the  baker  and  ihe  landlady,  his  only  re- 
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maining  protectors,  would  withdraw  their  couDten&nce.  Thffl 
following  passage  describes  his  situation  at  this  crisis,  witli 
rather  more  point  i!mn  is  common  to  the  biographer,  whou 
general  manner  borders  too  nearly  upon  a  sickening  aSecta 
tion  of  seniimenL 

'  He  lodged  in  an  hotel  in  the  Itue  des  Masons,  and  hastened  to 

visit  those  who,  before  hia  departure,  had  expressed  an  interest  in 

him.    The  bailitrde  Frontay  spoke  to  hira  oT  his  own  troublcfi, 

deploring  the  lot  of  great  men,  who  had  lost  tlieir  influence  with 

ministers.     M.  de  ^Iirabeau,  tbe  friend  of  man,  was  composing  a 

ereat  book  on  the  liappiness  of  the  human  race,  tvhich  prevented 

him  from  paying  attention  to  any  single  one  of  the  number.     M, 

de  Bois,  first  clerk,  received  him  with  the  airs  of  a  minister;  told 

him  he  must  wait,  that  his  c&se  should  be  considered  ;   that  he 

was  perpetually  visited  by  iuitors ;  and  witli  speeches  like  these, 

waited  upon  him  civilly  to  the  door.     The  poor  suitor  consoled 

himself  under  the  indignity,  by  the  sight  of  a  hundred  persons 

waiting  in  the  antichaiitber,  to  enjoy  the  felicity  of  seeing  a  first 

clerk. 

*  All  his  Tisils  were  attended  widi  the  like  success.    Meantii 

'  the  little  money  he  had  left  disappeared,  and  he  came  (o  the  rei 

I  lution  of  asking  aid  of  his  relations.    He  was  equally  unsuc- 

I  cessful  here.    &)me  told  him  he  deserved  all  he  suffered ;  ami 

I  otliers  that  he  was  a  voor  creature,  and  that  his  family  could  not 

I  ruin  itself  to  gratify  Ills  whims.    The  raost  friendly  ^re  him  ao 

f  answer.     In  this  emergency  one  of  his  protectors  onered  him  a 

I  place   at  a  boarding  school,   to   teach   little  children  to  read. 

L  Anotlier  proposed  to   him   to  p've   lessons    in    mathematics  to 
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young  men  destined  for  llie  corps  of  en^neei'S.  He  accepted  this 
proposal ;  but  pupils  were  soon  wanting,  and  tl)is  Isst  resource 
failed.  On  this  he  addressed  to  the  minister  of  the  marine  a 
memoir,  in  which  he  proposed  to  go  alone  in  a  boat,  and  make  a 
survey  of  the  whole  coast  of  Bnglanil.  This  curious  memoir  did 
Bot  excite  the  least  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  government,  nor 
receive  any  answer.  In  short  tiierc  was  no  species  of  mortifi- 
cation, which  he  did  net  suB'er.  He  had  never  before  felt  to  such 
a  degree  the  bitterness  of  this  lot.  Misery  had  already  bqiun 
to  crush  him  ;  he  had  exhausted  his  credit  with  the  baker,  hia  land- 
lady threatened  to  turn  him  out  i  nor  was  tlicre,  in  this  complete 
desertion,  a  soul  to  whom  he  could  look  fur  relief.' 

s  was  certainly  3  case  of  distress  ;  hut  distress  is  a  woi 
that  loses  its  meaning  when  applied  to  a 
prime  of  life,  tall  and  handsome,  with  the  gaiety  of  a 
and  a  Frenchman,  not  to  mention  the  more  doubtful  adrania 
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ges  for  rauking  way  ia  ilie  world  of  supcilor  talents  and  a  good 
education.  Distress  to  sucli  a  person  is  like  a  delicate  situa- 
tion to  a  great  dramatic  poet.  It  shows  the  triumph  of  liis  art. 
St  Pierre,  in  want  of  bread  at  Paris,  betbougbt  himself  of  a 
plan  which  had  engaged  his  attention  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
which  had  for  its  object  the  foundution  of  an  independent 
state  on  the  shores  of  tne  lake  of  Aval  in  the  centre  of  Asia. 
As  nothing;  seemed  to  offer  nearer  home,  he  thought  ilie  mo- 
ment favorable  for  carrying  this  plan  into  execution.  This 
independent  state  was,  however,  to  make  its  debut  in  tlic 
world  under  the  protection  of  Russia,  and  il  was  expected 
ihat  the  necessary  pecuniary  disbursements  would  be  readily 
made  in  tliis  quarter,  in  consideration  of  the  great  advantages 
likely  lo  accrue  to  the  Russian  coinmerce  from  such  a  setile- 
inent.  Thus  the  material  parts  of  the  plan  seemed  to  be  at- 
tended with  very  little  difficulty,  could  the  projector  only  ar- 
rive ai  St  Petersburg.  Ce  n'esl  que  le  premier  pas  qui  caute. 
But  in  tliiii  case  the  first  step  happened  to  be  a  pretty  long  one, 
and  ilie  cost,  though  not  very  large  for  a  well  stocked  purse, 
vns  apparently  quite  beyond  llie  reach  of  a  person  whose  or- 
dinary resources  were  inadequate  to  the  expenses  of  his  board 
and  lodging.  Upon  applying  again  to  his  friends  he  found, 
that  with  a  view  of  getting  rid  of  him,  they  were  willing  to 
make  rather  more  sacrifices  llian  they  would  to  keep  him  alive 
uhomc.  From  various  sources  he  collected  a  sufficient  sum 
lo  pay  his  expenses  to  Amsterdam,  and  trusting  in  Providence 
lot  the  means  of  continuing  his  journey  after  he  should  arrive 
there,  he  set  off  in  the  diligence  for  Brussels,  intending  to  pro- 
ceed by  land  to  Lubeck  and  tliere  embark  for  the  metropolis 
of  Russia.  It  ought  to  be  added  here  that  his  family  had  sup- 
plied him  with  a  certiiicate,  rallicr  doubtful  in  its  character, 
llut  he  was  of  noble  extraction.  In  fact  the  family  tradition 
reckoned  among  their  ancestors  the  celebrated  Eustache  de  St 
2*ierre,  so  well  known  for  his  nnagnaiiimous  conduct  at  the 
■iege  of  Calais.  To  give  his  nobility,  real  or  supposed,  the 
prmer  eclat  he  assumed  llie  style  and  title  of  the  Chevalier  dc 
fe  Pierre,  and  furnished  himself  with  a  suitable  coat  of  arms 
from  an  engraver's  shop. 

Our  adventurer  having  witli  difficulty  reached  Amsterdam, 
tmmd  himself  reduced  again  to  the  chapter  of  expedients, — a 
)«luation  which  it  would  appear  from  the  practice  of  some 
powerful  empires,  is  attended  witU  less  emharrassmeat  in  pub- 
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lie  affairs  than  it  generally  is  in  private.  Upon  the  strength 
of  a  slight  shadow  of  acquaintance  or  relation,  he  resorted  for 
aid  to  the  editor  of  the  French  gazette.  Luckily  for  him  this 
person  proved  to  be  a  man  of  sense  and  kindness — a  sage  not 
according  to  the  degenerate  fieishion  of  modem  times,  but  after 
the  manner  of  the  ancients,  who,  according  to  our  biographer, 
talked  less  of  wisdom  than  we  do,  but  practised  it  more. 
Mustel,  a  Frenchman  born  in  Normandy,  after  obtaining  some 
success  in  the  poetical  line,  had  abandoned  the  muses  and 
settled  quietly  at  Amsterdam  in  the  capacity  we  have  mention- 
ed. Free  from  ambition,  and  indifferent  to  the  fates  of  the 
great  personages  whose  actions  he  recorded,  and  whose  good 
and  ill  fortune  were  equally  profitable  to  him,  he  had  spent  his 
life  happily  in  the  society  of  an  excellent  wife,  and  in  a  sort 
of  epicurean  retirement.  Having  now  realised  an  indepen- 
dence, he  was  desirous  in  his  old  age  of  returning  to  his 
country  to  die.  Mustel,  a  philosopher  himself,  was  pleas- 
ed with  the  philosophy  of  our  travelling  chevalier,  and  his 
sister-in-law  was  struck  with  his  personal  advantages.  A  pro- 
posal was  made  him  to  accept  the  hand  of  the  sister  and  the 
conduct  of  the  journal,  the  latter  being  worth  about  a  thou- 
sand crowns  a  year.  The  offer  no  doubt  was  tempting  to  a 
man  without  a  sol  in  his  pocket ;  but  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  succeed  jwith  the  destined  founder  of  a  powerful  nation  on 
the  shores  of  the  Aval.  It  was  accordingly  refused.  He  ob- 
tained from  Mustel  a  supply  of  money  to  pay  his  expenses  as 
far  as  Lubeck,  and  left  him  with  some  regret  to  pursue  the 
chase  of  fortune.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  after  he  had  occa- 
sion to  return  to  Amsterdam,  and  found  to  his  surprise  that 
nobody  could  tell  him  any  thing  of  the  philosophic  journal- 
ist. He  had  probably  returned  to  his  country  and  his  memo- 
ry had  ahready  perished  in  the  scene  of  his  labors.  It  struck 
St  Pierre  as  a  strange  contrast,  that  a  man  who  for  half  a  cen- 
tury had  distributed  renown  twice  a  week  to  all  the  potentates 
and  heroes  in  Europe,  should  not  be  remembered  thiny  years 
after  within  the  limits  of  his  own  street 

On  his  arrival  at  Lubeck  the  author  of  Paul  and  Vireinia 
was  visited  by  another  attack  of  that  fatal  consumption  of  the 
purse,  for  the  cure  of  which,  as  Falstaff  justly  observes,  all 
the  palliations  that  have  been  discovered  are  so  wholly  ineffec- 
tual. Here  he  borrowed  two  hundred  francs  from  the  com- 
mandant of  the  place  for  whom  he  bad  a  letter,  and  embarked 
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for  St  Peiersbui^  with  ajoyous  company  of  ariists,  painlcrs, 
poets,  Jugglers,  and  Lair  nipsscrs,  proceeding  in  all  die  glow  of 
expectation  and  gateiy  10  thai  capital,  in  order  to  lend  their  aid 
in  tliGdueceiebraiionorihe  accession  of  the  great  Catherine,  who 
had  just  mounted  the  throne.  Their  exaggerated  hopes  and 
baseless  visions  of  success  and  foitune  uSbrded  otir  philosopher 
ample  subjects  of  amusement  and  piiy,  as  well  as  of  conscious 
satisfBction  at  tlie  supevlor  importance  and  prac  lie  ability  of  his 
own  schemes.  After  a  passage  of  a  month  they  arrived  at 
Cronstadi  and  immediately  proceeded  in  a  boat  to  St  Peters- 
burg. The  magnificent  spectacle  afforded  by  the  entrance 
of  the  city  from  this  tjuarter  sustained  their  hopes,  and  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  inhabitants  seemed  at  first  to  be  in  nuison  with 
ihe  splendor  of  the  residence.  Mr  Thornton,  a  British  mer- 
chaiil,  inhabiting  the  noble  street  called  tlie  English  Line,  that 
borders  the  river  at  this  place,  caine  out  gaily  to  meet  them, 
and  invited  them  to  repose  in  his  house  until  their  friends 
could  be  informed  of  theb  arrival.  One  by  one  the  friends 
arrived  in  carriages  and  took  them,  away,  till  at  last  our  unfor- 
tunate chevalier  was  the  only  one  left  Not  to  appear  like  a 
man  at  a  loss,  he  took  his  leave  will)  a.  good  grace,  and  was 
directed  by  one  of  his  fellow  passengers  whom  he  met  in  Uie 
street  to  the  only  French  inn  iu  ihe  ciiy.  He  now  found  that 
tJie  empress  had  gone  to  Moscow  to  be  crowned  and  was  not 
to  reiurn  for  a  considerable  lime,  till  when  nothing  could  be 
done  about  the  future  republic.  Meanwhile  his  whole  stock 
of  money  consisted  in  the  sum  of  six  francs,  remaining  from 
the  loan  of  the  governor  of  Lubeck — a  poor  fund  this  to  sup- 
ply tlie  necessary  resources  for  a  campaign  of  several  weeks 
against  his  persevering  enemies,  tlie  landlady  and  the  baker, 
who  seemed  to  track  his  course  with  unrelenting  steadiness, 
like  the  hiirpies  in  Virgil,  from  one  quarter  of  the  globe  to  an- 
other. He  succeeded  for  some  time  in  parrying  their  attacks, 
but  found  the  contest  growing  every  day  more  unequal,  when 
be  was  at  last  relieved  from  his  embarrassment  by  a  lucky  ac- 
cident— or  as  he  was  ratlier  fond  of  styling  it  himself  in  the 
religions  spirit  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life — by  a  favorable  iu- 
tervention  of  Providence.  A  gentleman  clothed  in  a  rich 
pchsse,  who  proved  to  llie  secretary  of  the  famous  niarslial 
Munich,  itien  governor  of  ilic  city,  accosted  him  one  day  at 
the  door  of  a  church,  and  after  a  long  conversation,  offered  to 
present  him  to  the  marshal.     This  ceremony  was  accordingly 
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Ssrformed  the  next  day,  at  the  ratlier  early  hour  of  tliree  in 
e  morning  when  the  marshal  gave  him  audience.  Munich 
had  just  returned,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  from  an  exile  of 
forty  in  the  wilds  of  Siberia.  While  he  had  amused  his 
leisure  in  teaching  mathematics  to  the  soldiers  that  guarded 
him,  be  had  learned  philosophy  himself  from  the  accidents 
of  his  own  life,  and  knew  how  to  value  it  in  others.  He  per- 
ceived tlie  merit  of  St  Pierre,  and  determined  to  be  of  service 
to  him.  His  first  offer  was  a  bag  of  rubles  for  his  immediate 
necessities,  but  tliis  tlie  chevalier  refused  ;  observing,  witli  a 
proper  spirit,  that '  the  engineers  of  the  king  of  France  could 
not  accept  money  from  any  body  below  a  sovereign.'  The 
marshal  was  not  displeased  witli  this  delicacy,  and  offered  in 
the  next  place  to  present  him  to  a  general  officer,  who  was 
going  on  immediately  to  Moscow,  and  would  be  glad  of  his 
company.     The  proposal  was  gratefully  accepted.  A  Genevan 

i*eweller,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  at  his  inn,  supplied 
lim  with  money  for  his  immediate  wants,  which  he  would  not 
accept  from  a  marshal  of  the  empire,  and  in  a  very  few  days  he 
was  on  his  way  to  Moscow. 

This  journey  was  not  widiout  its  desagremensy  as  indeed  what 
passage  of  human  life  is  ?  The  general  with  whom  our  ad- 
venturer travelled  was  rather  surly  in  his  deportment — the 
weather  was  excessively  cold,  and  while  the  rest  of  the  compa- 
ny were  shut  up  in  two  warm  close  carriages,  the  lines  had  fall- 
en to  St  Pierre  in  an  open  traineau,  a  situation  the  more  disa- 
greeable from  his  having  no  pelisse  or  fur  cap.  The  advance 
toward  Moscow  had  nearly  proved  as  disastrous  to  him  as  the 
retreat  from  it  lately  did  to  his  countrymen.  When  they 
stopped  to  repose,  tlie  entertainment  was  not  well  calculated  to 
restore  his  spirits.  The  general  at  every  post-house  distribut- 
ed to  each  of  the  company  a  small  piece  of  bread  as  hard  as 
a  rock,  and  the  value  of  half  a  glass  of  wine  hewn  off  with  an 
axe  from  a  solid  mass  of  that  liquor.  Having  made  diis  liber- 
al allowance  he  placed  himself  at  a  table  to  take  his  own  re- 
past, while  his  companions  were  expected  to  remain  standing 
behind  his  chair.  This  was  a  reach  of  degradation  too  low  to 
be  endured  by  the  future  legislator  of  Tartary.  Non  tulit  banc 
speciem  furiata  mcnte  Coroebus.  St  Pierre  alone  of  the 
company  took  the  liberty  of  sitting  in  the  general's  presence, 
but  whetlier  at  the  same  table  is  not  sufBciendy  explained. 
The  general,  however,  we  arc  told,  never  forgave  him  this 
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excess  of  familiarily.  A  ride  from  St  Petersburg  to  Moscow 
in  ilie  winter  is  not  a  very  uncommon  adventure,  and  to  ao 
engineer  of  the  king  of  France  one  would  suppose  not  a  very 
formidable  one.  Under  the  pen  of  his  seniiniental  biogra- 
pher, it  assumes  however  rather  a  hazardous  aspect,  as  the  read- 
er may  judge  from  the  following  passage,  which  is  a  happy 
specimen  of  the  biographer's  best  manner. 

•  But  the  aspect  of  nature  was  enough  to  plunge  him  in  melan- 
cliolj.  It  Is  imjwasible  tu  describe  the  keennce^  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  seventv  of  the  frost.  Every  thing  was  covered  with 
snow — tlie  moous,  the  fields,  the  plains,  the  mountains,  the  lakes, 
and  even  the  sea.  In  the  morning  the  sun  rose  like  a  ball  of  red 
fire  in  the  hori7.on  ;  its  lirfit  was  pale  and  without  warmth,  and 
served  only  to  a^tate  in  (he  air  a.  multitude  of  frozen  particles 
glUlening:  like  diamond  sands.  The  night  presented  a  spectacle 
not  less  strange.  The  pines,  across  which  the  icy  wind  passed, 
were  like  so  many  pyramids  of  alabaster,  with  passa^s  runninz 
into  a  boundless  dis^nce.  Now  the  moon  illumined  them  witn 
bluish  gleams,  and  anon  the  fires  of  aurora  borealis  seemed  to 
cover  them  with  the  flarings  of  a  great  coiiilagration.  Vou  would 
have  thought  tliem,  at  such  a  moment,  the  culoimades,  tiie  porticos  of 
n  city,  iu  which  the  excited  imagination  beheld  sphinxes,  centaurs, 
and  narpies,  Thor  and  his  mace,  and  3II  the  fantoma  of  the  hcatli- 
en  mythology. 

'  Rapidly  borne  along  on  an  open  sledge,  he  beheld  these  imagi- 
nary beings  flitting  around  him,  and  he  conid  with  difficulty 
refrain  fmm  believing  in  their  reality.  The  three  carriages  drove 
on,  in  this  condition,  without  any  hope  but  that  of  arriving  at 
some  poor  villages,  of  which  noDiing,  however,  announced  the 
neighborhood,  for  the  very  cocks  and  dogs  were  stupified  by  the 
cold.  They  beheld,  however,  troops  of  wolves,  who,  pressed  by 
hunger,  followed  the  travellers  as  their  prey.  'Hiese  terrible  ani- 
mals divided  themselves  into  two  packs,  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
road.  Each  was  led  by  a  chief,  who  sprang  forward,  preceded  the 
carria^s,  and  stopped  from  time  to  time  to  utter  the  most  plain- 
tive cnes,  to  whien  tlie  two  packs  responded  at  measured  inter- 
vals. After  this  call,  you  would  hear  no  more  of  them  but  the 
light  sound  of  tlieir  feet  tapping  an  the  snow,  a  noise  more  omin- 
ous even  than  their  shrieks.  Alas  I  when  our  sad  traveller,  in 
the  midst  of  these  deserts,  recalled  to  his  mind  the  rich  fields  of 
France,  her  smiling  vallies,  her  zreen  liills  covered  with  animals 
aerviceable  to  man,  where  the  soU  is  clothed  witli  harvests,  vine- 


yards, and  rich  orchards,  where  the  song  of  the  cock,  the  baying 
<rf  the  dog,  and  the  silver  peal  of  the  rustic  bell  announce  at  eve- 
ry morning  the  return  of  day,  oh,  how  did  his  heart  not  sink  mth- 
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in  him  !  how  wretched  did  he  not  feel  himself  to  wander  m  tkr 
iiom  his  countrj  I  It  waa  thus,  that  nxpo^ed  to  the  rigor  of  the 
frost  without  so  much  a»  a  cloak  to  protect  him,  he  could  not  but 
envy  the  wretched  peasants,  whom  he  found  herded  in  the  hut?, 
but  who  at  least  could  comfort  each  other  in  their  misenr.  He 
envied  even  the  hoi'ses  that  were  harnessed  to  tlie  carriage,  for 
Providence,  careful  for  them,  had  covered  them  with  a  long  and 
warm  hair,  like  a  tliick  fleece  ;  as  it  were  to  testify — as  our  trav- 
eller despondinglj  thought  at  the  time — that  man  alone  was 
abandoned  on  the  earth  j  as  if  to  testify — as  he  devoutly  tliO;  ^ 
twenty  years  after-— that  there  is  not  a  single  being  abandonetl  ; 
inasmuch  as  God  gives  to  all,  accoi-ding  to  their  need,  that  which 
they  have  not  themselves  the  understanding  to  procure.' 

Upon  his  return  to  St  Petersburg  sometime  after  in  sum- 
mer over  the  same  road,  tlie  face  of  nature  was  wholly 
changed  and  the  inconvenience?  he  encountered,  though  not 
tnconsidei-able,  were  of  a  different  description,  Sucli  readers 
as  like  the  effect  of  contrast  may  perhaps  be  pleased  willi 
seeing  the  following  passage  in  the  present  connexion. 

'  He  could  not  do  any  thing  more  acceptable  to  M-  de  St 
Pierre,  who  was  overjoyed  at  Oie  thouglit  of  traversing,  at  his 
ease  and  in  6iie  weather,  a  region,  fhroudi  which  he  hail  not  for- 
gotten what  he  had  before  sutTered.  But  it  was  his  fate  to 
experience  on  t)ie  same  spot  the  eitieniea  of  heat  and  cold. 
Placed  at  the  bottom  of  a.  carriage,  nitliout  any  other  cloUiing 
than  pantaloons  of  tioen,  the  two  travellers  were  obliged  to 
keep  constantly  at  their  siiles  a  block  of  ice,  which  was  renewed 
as  last  as  it  melted,  and  of  which  the  water,  mixed  with  sugar 
And  lemon,  was  inadequate  to  appeasing  their  perTtctual  tliirat. 
■  Sy  night,  they  were  pursued  by  clouds  of  musquitoes,  wlucil  { 
K  vanished  at  sunrise.  But  then  there  were  swarms  of  little  Biti, 
I'Vbich  came  to  infect  tlie  air,  and  which  clung  to  their  faces  like 

s  of  burning  sand  ;  larger  flies  succeeded   tliese  till  noooi  j 

v^en  armies  of  new  flies,  still  lai^r,  fell  upon  tliem  from  everj  | 

■Ade,  and  covered  them  with  painful  stings.     One  would  have  I 

Pihought  that,  like  Egypt  of  old,  the  country  was  given  over  to  k 

stague  of  flies.    Oppressed  for  want  of  sleep,  tormented  by  the 

neat  and  by  the  insects,  our  travellers  pursued,  almost  triind,  titxt  1 

same  road,  where  so  lately,  benumbed  with  cold,  they  had  BHB  1 

nothing  but  plains  covered  witli  snow,  and  heard  only  the  howl-  j 

ingsof  the  wolf.     At  this  time,  the  roads  were  covered  wiA  1 

rfi-oves  of  cattle,  driven  by  Cos.-acs  from  the  Ukraine  to  Oantzic  fl 

The  two  fiientlif  were  never  tired  of  admiriug  the  gaiety  of  these  1 

fellows,  who,  unconcerned  at  the  heat  of  the  sun,  ttic  stinging  of  I 

the  Hies,  or  the  enormous  di^taBce  to  be  traversed,  went  singing  7 

on,  in  die  ehadc  uf  the  pine  trees.' 


I 
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The  close  of  this  description  raay  serve  as  a  convenient 
speclmea  of  our  author's  style  aad  manner,   in  tJie  origiiiai. 

'Un  jour  au  lueur  de  I'Aurore,  lesdeuit  voyageurs  cutojaient 
h.  pied  tea  rives  d'uD  lac,  en  Bdmirant  la  multitude  de  perspec 
tivea,  qui  s'ouvraient  devant  eux.  Apres  une  nuJte  etoullante, 
ilsjouissaient  avec  delices  de  la  double  fraichcur  des  caux  et  du 
matin,  lorsquc  leg  acceuts  de  plusieurs  voix  melodieuses  attiri^- 
rent  leur  attention,  lis  marclicrent  un  instant,  sana  rien  dtcou- 
vrir,  maja  aoudain  la  vaste  entendue  du  lac  se  derobant  ik  leurs 
yem,  &  travera  quelques  sapins  iaolf  s,  ila  aper^urent  plus  de  trois 
cent  femines  entii'renient  ikuca,  dunt  les  eaui  transparcntcs  seni- 
blaient  multiplier  lea  charmes.  Les  unea  nageaient  en  silence, 
lea  autrca  cnantaient,  mollement  cuuch^es  sur  le  gazon.  La 
plupart  se  pourauivaient  en  Folfttrant,  tandis  que  d'autres,  lais- 
aant  tomber  la  derniere  voile,  etaient  iuimobiies  sur  le  rivage. 
Les  anves  eux-m^mes  n'auraieiit  pu  voir  gans  emotion  toutes 
ces  bcaul^a  reunies.  Leurs  grouper  pleines  de  graces  se  dessina- 
ient  aur  un  horizon  d'azur,  et  aemblaient  I'teuvre  d'un  enchante- 
raent  On  eftt  dit  une  troupe  de  ces  nymphes,  que  ie  Tasse  met 
k  I'entri^e  du  palais  d'Annide.  Nob  voyageurs  contemplaient 
cette  scene  avec  raviasement ;  maia  ayaiit  voulu  s'appi-oeher 
davantage,  leur  habit  rouge  les  traliit,  I'alarme  se  rejiandit 
parrai  les  baigneuses,  et  en  un  momvnt  le  tableau  disparut.  Les 
plus  jeuncs  se  plongerent  dans  te  lac,  et  lea  plus,  agees,  se 
couvrant  le  visage  d'une  main,  de  I'autre  firent  signe  aui  vov- 
ageurs  de  s'eloigner.  Quoique  jeunes  et  oRiciers  ils  respect^rent 
cet  ordre,  et  bienlot  ils  purent  a'en  felidter,  lorsqu'iU  apprirent 
de  leur  conducteur,  qu'il  y  auroit  eu  du  dangur  k  ne  s'y  pas 
soumettre.* 

It  has  not  been  our  fortune  to  travel  from  Petersburg  to 
Moscow  in  the  winter,  and  we  are  of  course  unable  to  speak 
from  personal  experience  of  the  fidelity  of  the  first  of  Uiese 
descriptions.  We  had  occasion  some  years  ago  to  make  this 
journey  in  summer;  and  must  add  tjiat  this  last  described 
feature  in  the  landscape  had  entirely  disappeared.  By  way 
of  compensation,  perhaps,  we  may  observe,  that  wc  do  not 
recollect  to  have  encountered  a  single  fly  or  musquito  on  this 
long  and  solitary  journey,  and  although  not  provided  with  a 
block  of  ice  in  the  carriage,  we  suffered  very  little  from  heat. 
The  principal  inconvenience  which  befel  us  arose  from  the 
quality  of  the  road,  which  was  then  composed  for  the  greater 
pan  of  large  unhewn  logs  placed  contiguously  to  each  oilier 
across  the  way,  without  any  covering  of  earth.     We  had  un- 
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warily  made  trial  of  a  carriage  without  springs,  which  is  used 
a  good  deal  by  the  people  of  the  country,  called  a  Mbitka^  and 
the  effect  upon  the  bones  of  driving  over  such  a  road  in  such 
a  vehicle,  is  more  easily  imagined  than  described.  It  is  time, 
however,  to  return  to  our  adventurous  knight,  whom  we  left 
at  the  entrance  of  Moscow. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  St  Pierre  at  this  place  the  adverse 
stars  that  had  so  long  presided  over  his  fortunes  relented  for  a 
time.  He  was  received  with  great  cordiality  by  General  du 
Bosquet,  a  Frenchman  in  the  Russian  service,  to  whom  he 
had  been  particularly  recommended  by  Marshal  Munich,  and 
speedily  obtained  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant  of  engineers. 
This  post  seems  at  first  blush  a  little  below  the  pretensions  of 
our  Asiatic  Solon,  but  the  brilliancy  of  tlie  dress  afforded  some 
compensation  for  the  inferiority  of  the  rank.  It  consisted,  as 
we  are  told  by  the  biographer  with  laudable  exactness,  of  a 
scarlet  coat  with  black  facings,  fawn  colored  under  clothes, 
white  silk  stockings,  an  elegant  plumet  and  a  bright  sword. 
Such  equipments  in  addition  to  an  athletic  and  graceful  per- 
son and  an  advantageous  toumure  were  a  good  ground  for 
almost  any  pretensions  at  the  court  of  Catharine.  With  such 
qualifications  it  was  far  from  being  a  visionary  project  to  think 
of  ruling  a  future  Empire  on  the  Caspian  sea,  since  they  were 
perhaps  more  likely  than  any  others  to  give  the  possessor  the 
effective  command  of  one  in  actual  existence  and  extending 
over  half  the  globe.  Such  at  least  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Grand  Master  of  Ordnance,  Mr  de  ViUe-bois,  to  whom  St 
Pierre  had  been  presented,  and  who  cast  his  eye  upon  him  as 
a  suitable  instrument  for  supplanting  the  favorite  Orloff  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  empress — Orloff  being  then  the  principal 
obstacle  at  court  to  the  credit  of  de  ViUe-bois.  Not  long 
after  he  accordingly  proposed  to  his  protege  to  present  him  to 
the  Empress.  St  Pierre  could  hardly  contain  his  raptures, 
although  they  arose  from  views  entirely  opposite  to  those  of 
the  Grand  Master.  The  moment,  as  he  thought,  was  now  at 
hand  when  the  great  object  of  his  expedition  was  to  receive 
its  accomplishment.  In  direct  contradiction  to  all  the  princi- 
ples of  court  etiquette  he  thought  of  nothing  less  than  hand- 
mg  a  memoir  to  tlie  empress  upon  his  intended  colony  at  the 
public  audience,  and  in  preparing  for  his  presentation  he  was 
more  busy  in  retouching  his  plan  than  in  decorating  his  per- 
son.   It  may  be  observed  that  bis  protector,  de  ViUe-bois,  was 
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not  in  the  confidence  of  his  poliiical  projects.  The  account 
of  bis  presentation  and  of  his  subsequent  interview  with  Count 
Orloff  is  rather  long,  but  we  iliink  the  reader  will  not  find  it 
tedious. 

'  M.  de  Vilte-boiB,  delighted  with  the  enthusiasm  of  his  prot^gi, 
with  whose  brilliant  schemes,  however,  he  was  unacqusinteil, 
determined  to  satisfy  his  wish,  by  presenting  him  to  Catharine. 
A  private  motive  seems,  moreover,  to  have  actuated  him  on  thin 
occasion,  and  every  thing  leads  to  the  conclusion  diat  he  had 
fonned  the  plan  of  desti'oyin^  tlie  influence  of  Orloll',  by  Uiat  of 
a  new  fttvorite,  and  thus  acquiring  an  ascendency  over  his  sove- 
reign. It  was  one  evening,  on  nsing  fram  supper,  that  he  an- 
nounced to  M.  de  St  Pierre  the  gawf  fortiine,  which  awaited  him 
the  next  day.  Our  philosopher  had  well  nigh  gone  crazy  at  the  news. 
Id  haste  to  be  ready,  he  escaped  from  the  hall  of  M.  de  ViJle-hois, 
ran  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber,  began  his  memoir  twenty 
times,  read  it,  and  read  it  again,  declaimed  it,  opened  his  Plu- 
tarch, sought  there  for  hints,  for  inspiration,  and  prepared  a  fine 
discourse  on  the  glory  of  kings  that  found  republics.  The  night 
was  passed  in  the  agitations  and  excitements  of  this  fever. 
Toward  momini;  he  began  to  dress,  stopping  every  moment  to 
correct  some  line,  alter  an  expression,  or  throw  in  an  idea  to 
insure  the  success  of  his  enterprise.  But  what  was  this  enterjirise, 
which  carried  liim  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth  ?  what  were 
these  seductive  speculations,  which,  in  the  midst  of  the  ices  of 
the  north,  could  make  him  forget  even  his  native  land  ?  Near 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea,  between  India  and  the 
Russian  empire,  there  exists,  in  the  happiest  climate,  a  favored 
region,  where  heaven  has  lavished  all  its  gifts.  The  Tartars  have 
occupied  it,  and  turned  it  into  a  desert.  It  was  here,  that,  under 
the  modest  title  of  Companij,  our  young  legislator  prop<»ed  to 
found  a  republic.  The  empress  of  Russia,  so  enlighted  In  respect 
to  her  interests,  would  protect  an  establishment,  which  would 
bring  into  her  possession  the  riches  of  India,  and  die  commerce 
of  the  world.  This  commonwealth  should  be  open  to  the  unfor- 
tunate of  all  nations.  To  be  poor  and  persecuted  should  be  a 
si^cient  title  to  enter  this  assylum.  Even  tlic  Tartars  would 
soften  their  manners,  to  be  admitted  into  this  retreat  of  misfor- 
tune. Good  faitli,  liberty,  justice  and  law  alone  should  bear 
sway  in  the  state :  and  the  code  of  this  new  Atlantis  should  be 
expressed  in  terms  clear  and  unequivocal.  Like  that  of  William 
Penn,  it  should  sa^  to  all  those,  who  sorrow  in  the  world,  '  Come 
to  our  fertile  region;    and  he    that  there  plants  a  tree,  shall 

Sther  its  fruit.'     M.  de  St  Pierre  proposed  above  all,  to  imitate 
is  legislator  in  his  reliance  on  GtAl ,  the  greatest,  in  our  opinion. 
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ever  evinced  by  the  lounder  of  any  state  ■,  inasmuch  as  he  dsretl 
to  esbiblish  a  society  of  men,  riih  and  without  arms  j  and  by  a 
inirBcle  of  Providence  this  society  never  failed  tu  flourish  in  the 
midst  alike  of  savages  and  Kuropeans.  Such  were  the  noble  pro- 
jects, which  the  young  traveller  came,  with  the  firmest  confidence, 
to  present  to  the  great  Catharine,  and  rich  with  tliese  btilliaut 
illusions  reached  the  gates  of  Moscow  with  his  last  crown. 

•  The  hour  of  the  audience  at  length  arrives ;  the  memoir  is 
finished,  he  reads  it  once  more,  runs  to  M.  de  Ville-bois,  mounts 
his  carriage,  and  soon  after  finds  himself  in  a  magnificent  gallery 
amidst  the  great  lords  of  the  court.  They  all  affected  the  man- 
ners and  politeness  of  the  French.  To  judge  from  the  air  of 
freedom  and  happiness  in  their  faces,  you  would  have  pronounced 
them  a  company  of  theJtlest.  Each  one  exerted  himself  to  ap- 
pear what  he  was  not,  to  say  what  he  thought  not,  and  to  hexr 
what  he  believed  not  Not  to  deceive  would  have  been  the  tnie 
deception  here.  There  was  a  mutual  fraud,  which  imposed  on  no 
one,  and  to  which  every  one  was  reconciled.  The  eye  was  daz- 
zled with  ribbons,  gold,  silver,  and  jewels.  At  the  sight  of  this 
motley  throng,  M.  de  St  Pierre  lost  at  once  his  courage.  He  vma 
amazed  at  his  having  conceived  of  bringing  a  prqect  for  liberty 
into  such  a  circle  of  slaves.  Can  they  understand  the  language  of 
truth,  whose  otdy  pleasure  is  falsehood  ?  Can  they  wish  tn  protect 
the  free,  who  owe  their  titles  an<l  tiieir  riches  to  a  yoke,  which  thev 
bind  upon  their  wretched  acrfa  ?  Grieved,  almost  dismayed  with 
these  reflections,  seized  with  a  timidity  which  he  could  not  throw 
off,  the  project  be°;an  to  cjuit  him,  and  he  would  have  yielded 
perhaps  to  the  feelings  which  oppressed  him,  when  the  duorfl  of 
the  gallery  were  pompously  thrown  open.  All  in  a  moment  was 
motionless  and  liilent,  and  he  saw  only  the  empress.  She 
advanced  alone.  Her  countenance  was  noble,  her  expression 
mild  and  serious,  her  carriage  eas^,  every  thing  about  her 
combined  to  remove  fear,  and  to  inspire  respect.  Siie  stopped 
to  listen  to  the  grand  master.  >^'hile  he  spoke,  tlie  eyes  of  Cath- 
arine fixed  themselves  upon  our  youtiiful  legislator,  who  aj^roach- 
ed  at  a  signal  of  M.  de  Ville-boia,  and  according  to  the  usa^ 
dropped  with  one  knee  to  the  floor,  to  kiss  the  hand  which  was 
extended  to  him  by  the  empress.  After  tfiia  ceremony,  slic  id-- 
drcssed  him  several  questions  about. France.  He  was'  furtunala 
in  his  replies,  and  a  channing  smile  announced  to  him  that  he' 
might  take  courage.  Finally  she  told  him,  with  an  air  of  great 
kindness,  that  she  was  pleased  to  have  him  in  her  service,  Uti' 
that  she  begged  him  to  learn  the  Hiissian  j  afterwards  saluting- 
M.de  Ville^ois,  she  threw  upon  hia  prutegi  the  most  graciotis 
glances,  and  continued  to  proceed  with  the  great  lords  wlio  sur- 
rounded her.    The  rapidity  of  this  scene  had  disconcerted  the 
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projects  of  M.  de  St  Pierre.  His  discourse  had  stopped  at  his 
tonjgue's  end,  and  his  memorial  remained  in  his  pocket.  He  that 
hatTcoitie  but  to  speak  tlie  truth,  had  been  able  to  think  of  noth- 
ing but  compliments.  By  what  sorcery  had  he  yielded  so  soon 
to  tlie  seductions  of  the  court?  Why  had  he  not  been  able  to 
overcome  a  weakness,  of  which  he  was  ashamed  I  Alas,  he  felt 
that  his  republic  was  vanishing  away,  and  that  in  holding  the 
lan^age  of  the  courtiers,  he  had  enlisted  in  their  number. 

'After  Ihe  empress  had  retired,  the  courtiers  surrounded  M.  de 
Ville-bois,  to  congratulate  him  on  the  success  of  his  young  cousin, 
who  soon  became  the  object  of  general  notice.  He  was  over- 
whelmed with  offers  of  service  ;  with  compliments,  protestations, 
and  (latteries.  Even  count  Orloff  came  to  ask  him  to  breakfast, 
and  the  baron  de  Breteuil,  then  French  ambassador,  scolded  him 
familiarly  for  neglecting  his  countrjnien.  Stupified  and  like  a 
person  intoxicated,  our  poor  second  lieutenant  could  not  imagine 
what  it  was,  which  had  rendered  him  so  quickly  an  important* 
personage.  He  approached  Barasdine,  who  had  been  a  witness 
of  the  scene  at  a  distance,  and  seemed  to  share  the  triumph.  As 
Boon  as  they  were  alone,  Barasdine  explained  to  him  the  zeal  of 
a  court,  ever  ready  to  bow  down  before  the  momentary  idols  of 
fortune,  "  They  think,"  said  he,  "  that  the  grand  master  has  cast 
his  eyes  on  you,  to  shake  tlie  power  of  Orloff,  and  regain  the 
favor  to  which  he  aspired.  They  add,  that  the  empress,  in  retir- 
ing, praised  your  person,  your  self  possession,  and  the  vivacity  of 
jour  answers.  My  uncle  and  several  courtiers  have  commended 
you  ;  and  Orloff  turned  pale  at  it.  Trust  me,  and  make  yourself 
a  rival  of  this  unworthy  favorite  ;  every  purse  will  be  opened  to 
second  you.  Set  up  a  carriage,  take  an  hotel,  a  title,  and  ser- 
vants. Throw  yourself  at  all  hours  in  the  way  of  the  empress. 
She  is  young,  handsome  and  kind  ;  you  are  a  Frenchman,  you  are 
agreeable,  nothing  is  impossible  for  you." 

'llesolved  not  to  depart  amoment  from  the  principles  of  honor, 
he  went  the  next  day  to  the  count  OrlolTwilh  his  memorial  in  his 
hand,  and  found  him  atone  in  his  cabinet,  ensiled  in  reading 
some  papers.  His  reception  of  M.  de  St  Pierre  was  polite, 
but  somewhat  cold.  His  manner  was  marked  with  a  curious 
mixture  of  famUiarity,  openness,  and  pride.  His  fierce  and 
masculine  tieauty  would  nave  worn  a  stem  appearance,  if  you 
had  not  perceived  in  the  softness  of  his  air  and  die  studied  sweet- 
ness of  (lis  looks,  that  he  had  learned  to  wear  the  yoke,  and  fur 
the  sake  of  reigning  had  stooped  to  please.  Tea  was  brought,  and 
while  at  breakfast,  they  began  a  conversation  on  politics,  litera- 
ture and  fortiAcations.  Orloff  expressed  himself  with  clearness, 
and  knew  how  to  listen  for  information,  a  rare  gift  among  men, 
who  generally  listen  only   to  kill  time,  to  forget,  and  lo  talk. 
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Toward  the  end  of  breakfast,  he  took  from  his  library  the  two 
first  volumes  of  the  Encyclopedia,  of  which  the  margin  was  cov- 
ered with  notes  in  French,  on  the  most  abstract  sciences,  in  tlie 
handwriting  of  the  empress.  He  opened  these  volumes,  threw 
himself  on  his  knees,  covered  them  with  kisses,  fell  into  the 
most  passionate  enthusiasm,  and  spoke  in  the  most  glowing  terms 
of  the  talents  of  his  sovereign,  of  her  accomplishments,  her  beauty, 
and  the  exalted  fortune  of  those  whom  she  loved.  He  then  took 
from  his  secretary  another  book  richly  bound,  and  said  to  M.  dc 
St  Pierre,  "  this  does  not  contain  much  science,  but  you  will  see 
that  it  is  not  wholly  useless."  He  opened  the  volume,  which  con- 
tained nothing  but  bank  notes.  "  You  must  take  some  leaves  of 
it,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  you  can  criticise 
them  as  you  ought;"  adding  in  the  kindest  manner,  "  1  know,  by 
experience,  that  the  equipment  of  an  under  lieutenant  is  very 
expensive  and  his  appomtments  very  triflin":.  You  cannot  there- 
fore refuse  to  be  obliged  by  an  officer,  whoTeels  proud  of  having 
begun  at  the  same  point  as  you."  M.  de  St  Pierre  was  attected 
at  this  offer ;  he  conceived  it  a  noble  and  g:enerous  action. 
With  greater  knowledge  of  the  world,  he  would  perhaps  liave 
looked  on  it  as  designed  to  humiliate  a  rival  flattered  by  tne  other 
courtiers.  However  this  may  be,  the  offer  of  Orloff  met  with  no 
better  success,  than  that  of  the  marshal  Munich.  To  be  the  ben- 
efactor of  M.  de  St  Pierre  it  was  necessary  from  that  time  to  be 
his  friend  or  his  kin";.  But  in  rejecting  the  gift  of  Orloff  with  one 
hand,  he  presented  him  with  the  other  the  memorial  which  he  had 
80  much  at  heart.  Orloff  ran  it  over  with  indifference,  tJirew  it 
carelessly  upon  the  table,  and  said  that  "  views  of  this  kind  were 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  empire  and  the  interest  of  the  great" 
This  objection  did  not  discourage  our  legislator,  who  grew  warm 
by  the  very  opposition,  and  tried  to  convince  Orloff,  by  showing 
him  the  beauty  and  utility  of  his  project.  The  latter  however 
listened  with  an  absent  air,  and  had  already  risen  like  a  man 
whom  truth  does  not  please,  when  it  was  announced  that  the 
empress  reauired  his  attendance.  He  immediately  waited  upon 
her  in  his  slippers  and  morning  gown,  and  left  M.  de  St  Pierre 
profoundly  chagrined,  and  disposed  to  make  a  satire  on  all 
favorites.  After  waiting  half  an  hour,  and  finding  that  the  count 
did  not  return,  he  determined  to  retire,  cursing  at  once  his  own 
ambition,  and  the  blindness  of  tlie  great,  in  never  desiring  a  real 
good.  The  most  gloomy  reflections  pursued  him  to  his  miserable 
abode.  He  saw  dissolved  at  a  moment  the  enchantment  of  great- 
ness, with  which  he  had  been  dazzled ;  and  he  found  himself  now 
at  his  stove  with  his  mathematical  books,  the  study  of  which  ap- 
peared to  him  equally  useless  and  tedious,  and  with  no  other 
society  than  that  of  a  denneckik,  or  military  domestici  to  which 
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hill  rank  entitled  him.  Even  the  sight  of  tliis  man  increased  his 
dejection.  He  had  been  latelv  torn  from  his  familr  ;  he  remaia- 
eu  for  days  motionless  he  hind  his  master,  doing  like  an  automa- 
ton that  wliich  he  was  commanded  by  signal,  and  in  stupid  aJHic- 
tion  resigned  to  every  thing.  Sometimes,  however,  the  expression 
of  sadness  burst  out  all  at  once  in  a  sort  of  son^  or  rather  mono- 
tonous muiinur,  accompaoied  with  teurs.  For  the  rest,  lie  had  so 
little  idta  even  of  the  most  commoTi  things,  that  by  wav  of  clean- 
ing shoc!),  he  would  plunge  them  in  water,  and  leave  them  iliere 
till  tliey  were  called  for,  to  be  put  on.  M.  de  St  Pierre  having 
taught  him  how  to  brush  a  coat,  the  invention  of  the  brush  seemed 
to  him  a  thing  so  marvellous,  that  he  was  about  to  throw  himself 
at  his  master'a  feet,  and  adore  him  as  a  superior  intelligence. 
The  constant  presence  of  this  demi-savage  was  the  more  afflictive 
to  our  hermit,  as  it  would  not  allow  him  to  forget  a  moment,  (hat 
there,  whither  he  hud  come  to  seek  fortune  and  glory,  he  had 
found  only  bondage  and  misery.' 

Such  was  the  untimely  fate  of  one  of  the  most  promising 
and  best  administered  republics  that  ever  existed  in  the  land 
of  Utopia.  It  does  not  appear  that  St  Piene  made  any  further 
efibrts  to  accomplish  his  scheme  during  the  remainder  of  his 
residence  in  Russia,  which  lasted  three  or  four  years.  It 
strikes  us  as  ratlier  probable  that  ilie  extraordinary  and  ro- 
mantic coloring  given  by  his  imagination  to  the  circumstances 
of  his  interview  witli  the  empress,  and  communicated  by  him 
to  the  biographer,  was  illusory.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  M. 
de  Ville-bois  perceiving  tliat  he  had  a  strong  desire  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  empress,  was  Induced  by  the  personal  esteem  he 
felt  for  him,  and  without  any  ulterior  views  of  his  own,  to  gratify 
him  in  this  wish,  although  beyond  tlie  pretensions  of  bis  rank ; 
and  there  is  notliing  unnatural  in  the  other  incidents  that  fol- 
lowed. However  Uiis  may  he,  the  desuned  founder  of  repub- 
lics sunk  very  quietly  into  the  sphere  of  his  second  lieutenancy, 
from  which  he  gradually  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain  ;  and  had 
he  chosen  to  remain  in  tliis  career  would  probably  have  attain- 
ed to  the  highest  posts  in  tlie  army,  and  might  perhaps  have 
played  the  part  of  Kutusoff  in  the  late  campaigns,  at  about  the 
same  age.  Fortunately  for  the  admirers  of  Paul  and  Virginia, 
his  destiny  was  differently  cast.  His  character  at  this  period 
of  life  was  too  impatient  and  restless  to  be  long  satisfied  in 
any  situation,  however  promising  and  even  brilliant.  A  wisb 
to  abandon  the  Russian  service  had  been  for  some  lime  fer- 
menung  in  his  mind,  and  upon  tlie  disgrace  of  his  protector. 
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M.  de  Ville-bois,  it  assumed  to  his  imagination  the  appearance 
of  a  magnanimous  sacrifice  to  friendship  and  duty.  Some 
efforts  were  made  by  the  government  to  induce  him  to  stay ; 
and  Greneral  de  Bosquet  renewed  the  tempting  proposition, 
that  had  been  held  out  to  him  in  Holland  by  the  journalist 
Mustel,  in  a  still  more  specious  form.  Few  captains  of  engi- 
neers at  the  present  day  would  resist  the  offer  of  the  heart  and 
hand  of  a  general's  niece, 

* beautiful  as  sweet. 

And  young  as  beautiful,  and  soft  as  young,' 

accordpanied  by  the  reversion  of  a  princely  fortune.     Our 
knight  errant  would  doubtless  have  perceived  the  advantages  of 
negotiating  upon  this  basis,  and  have  concluded  a  treaty  at  once. 
Unfortunately  the  empress  Catharine  having  a  cast  off  favorite 
to  whom  she  was  willing  to  do  a  kindness,  bethought  herself 
about  this  time  of  placing  him  upon  the  throne  of  Poland. 
The  Polish  nobility  felt  themselves  aggrieved  and  were  dispos- 
ed at  first  to  make  some  resistance  ;  and  although  the  French 
government,  then  in  the  hands  of  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
was  not  very  efficient,  it  was  understood  to  be  the  policy  of 
France  to  support  them.    Under  these  circumstances  it  be- 
came of  course  the  duty  of  every  loyal  Frenchman,  especially 
of  every  officer  of  engineers,  and  most  of  all,  of  such  whose 
proper  vocation  was  to  found  and  regulate  republics  and  em- 
pires, to  help  the  Poles  in  resisting  the  appointment  of  Ponia- 
tofsky  to  the  crown.  Our  chevalier,  uniting  all  these  qualifica- 
tions, could  not  hesitate  a  moment     Turning  accordingly  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  offer  of  the  general's  fortune,  and  an  eye  of 
indifference  to  the  charms  of  his  niece,  he  set  off  with  all 
speed  for  Warsaw,  provided  with  proper  recommendations 
m>m  the  French  ambassador.   Upon  his  arrival  he  was  receiv- 
ed with  due  distinction  and  cordiality  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
{larty  he  came  to  serve,  and  in  order  to  lose  no  time  in  per- 
fecting the  objects  of  his  undertaking,  he  made  great  haste  to 
join  the  army  of  Prince  Radzivil.     Had  he  succeeded  in  this 
attempt,  tliere  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  covered 
himself  with  glory  by  his  exploits  during  the  campaign,  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  arm  of  so  valiant  a  loiight  would 
have  turned  the  scale  of  battle  and  secured  tlie  independence 
of  Poland.     Such  achievements  are  far  from  being  unknown 
in  the  annals  of  romance.     Still  the  world  would  have  lost 
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Paul  and  Virginia.  It  is,  therefore,  not  wholly  to  ho  regictted 
that  the  very  day  he  left  Warsaw  on  hb  way  to  tlie  array  of 
Radzivil,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  detachment  of  the  Rus- 
sians who  covered  the  whole  country ;  and  found  some  diffi- 
cuhy  in  escaping  with  his  life  upon  giving  his  parole  not  to 
serve  against  the  empress.  Thus  ended  the  second  of  our 
hero's  political  enterprises,  and  thus  disappeared  Uie  last 
gleam  of  hope  for  the  brave  and  high-minded  Poles. 

Not  having  for  the  moment  upon  his  hands  any  republic  to 
found  or  protect,  our  adventurer  naturally  remained  a  while  at 
Warsaw  to  compose  himself  after  his  late  agitations;  and  here 
was  seen  in  its  full  evidence,  the  truth  of  tlie  homely  proverh 
bearing,  that  if  a  man  cannot  find  work  for  himself,  a  person- 
age we  shall  not  name  will  soon  find  it  for  him.  Prince  Rad- 
zivil had  a  relation,  tlie  princess  Mary  M ,  as  our  biogra- 
pher writes  her  name,  with  laudable  discretion.  She  had 
used  her  interest  in  favor  of  St  Pierre  at  tho  time  of  his  im- 
prisonment. To  make  repeated  visits  of  acknowledgmenia  to 
a  fair  protector  was  the  dictate  of  natural  gratitude.  To  be- 
come enamoured  of  a  princess  endowed  with  every  charm  of 
mind  and  person  was  tlie  necessary  result,  with  so  loving  a 
heart  as  that  of  die  author  of  Paul  and  Virginia ;  and  by  this 
concatenation  of  cause  and  effect,  we  heboid  our  adventurous 
Paladin  in  the  next  stage  of  his  progress  a  captive,  hke  so  many 
of  his  compeers  of  romance,  in  the  toils  of  beauty,  as  indiffer- 
ent to  all  his  high  designs,  and  as  much  intoxicated  with  the 
delicious  poison  of  love,  as  Holgar  the  Dane  in  the  Paradise 
of  the  Fairy  Morgana,  Rinaldo  in  tlie  enchanted  groves  of 
Armida,  or  the  pious  Eneas  in  the  African  palace  of  Queea 
Dido.  There  was  iliis  further  resemblance  between  his  fortunes 
and  that  of  the  last  mentioned  personage,  that  they  bodi  com- 
menced by  an  adventure  of  precisely  the  same  description. 
St  Pierre,  like  the  Trojan  hero,  was  accidentally  overtaken  by 
a  storm  in  company  with  the  object  of  his  passion,  and  they 
were  led  into  error  by  repairing  for  refuge  to  the  same  pavil- 
lion.  The  want  of  room  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  enter 
into  all  the  details  Uiat  are  given  upon  this  subject  by  our 
sentimental,  though  at  the  same  time,  highly  religious  and 
moral  biographer.  Suffice  it  to  say,  (hat  after  the  inglorious 
delusion  had  detained  our  chevalier  for  more  than  a  year, 
those  tiresome  personages,  so  constandy  hostile  to  every  thing 
like  passion  and  romance,  Hiepareiu,  the  relations  and  friends 
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of  the  princess  interfered  and  the  knight  received  his  ^smis- 
aon.  He  wandered  about  for  some  time  in  a  state  bordering 
very  nearly  upon  despair,  and  invoked  death  as  the  only  pos- 
sible means  of  reUef.  But  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  trials 
of  the  heart,  though  admitted  by  all  to  be  in  die  highest  de- 

See  painful,  are  seldom  absolutely  fatal.  It  is  believed  that 
e  case  of  Werther  is  the  only  well  authenticated  example  of 
such  a  catastrophe.  Our  hero  after  a  while  began  to  take 
courage,  consulted  with  his  friends,  and  was  advised  to  repair 
to  Vienna  and  endeavor  to  obtain  employment  in  the  Austrian 
service. 

This  application  was  wholly  unsuccessful,  and  principally, 
we  think,  from  our  hero's  fault.  He  was  recommended  by 
the  Austrian  ambassador  at  Warsaw,  Count  de  Mercy,  to  a 
baroness,  one  of  his  relations  at  Vienna,  and  it  was  by  her 
interest  that  his  claim  was  to  be  advanced.  We  are  compelled 
to  say,  that  in  his  treatment  of  this  person  M.  de  St  f'ierre 
appears  to  have  transgressed  all  the  rules  of  civility.  It  is 
true  that  the  baroness  bad  kept  him  waiting  seven  or  eight 
days,  before  she  admitted  him  to  an  interview,  and  that  upon 
making  her  acquaintance  he  found  that  she  was  old  and  ugly. 
But  this  was  really  not  her  fault,  and  he  ought  to  have  recol- 
lected that  all  the  women  in  the  world  could  not  be  expected 
to  exhibit  the  airs  and  graces  of  the  divine  princess  Mary  M. 
Instead  of  this  he  seems  to  have  taken  serious  umbrage,  and 
to  have  seized  the  first  occasion  for  expressing  it  The  baron- 
ess happened  to  observe  that  she  had  formerly  known  at  the 
French  court  a  Marchioness  de  St  Pierre,  and  that  she  was 
perhaps  the  mother  or  aunt  of  the  chevalier ;  upon  which  the 
utter  replied,  with  what  his  biographer  calls  a  *  noble  frank- 
ness,' ^  that  he  should  not  have  come  to  Vienna  to  offer  his 
service,  if  he  had  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Marquis  de  St 
Pierre;  but  that  he  would  not  abuse  the  kindness  of  the 
baroness,  and  that  she  might  reserve  her  protection  for  those 
who  stood  in  need  of  patronage  and  high  birth  to  obtain  suc- 
cess.' -  The  baroness,  says  our  biographer,  did  not  understand 
irony ;  he  might  have  said  she  did  not  like  insolence.  The 
conversation  naturally  stopped  at  this  point,  and  with  it  the 
chevalier's  expectation  of  preferment  in  Austria.  Meanwhile, 
he  had  received  a  letter  from  the  princess  Mary  M  ,  filled 
with  tender  protestations  and  expressions  of  desj^air  at  their 
sepanlioni  wliuch  he  chose  to  construe  into  an  mvitatioo  to 
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return.  It  happened  tliat  the  stale  carriages,  intended  to  ha 
used  al  the  coronation  of  king  Stanislaus,  tiad  been  buill  ai 
Vienna  and  were  just  going  off.  Oor  hero  prevailed  upon  llie 
conductor  to  allow  him  a  passage  in  one  of  ihem,  and  was  very 
soon  at  Warsaw.  It  strikes  us  as  a  sacrifice  of  principle  in 
one  who  had  so  nobly  resisted  the  pretensions  of  Poniatofsky 
to  make  use  of  his  carriage ;  but  love  has  led  many  a  wiser 
mau  Uian  St  Pierre  into  much  greater  follies,  so  that  we  shall 
pass  over  ihb  point  without  further  censure.  Wliat  was  his 
astonishment  upon  arriving  at  Warsaw  to  Gnd  that  his  dia^Dso- 
late  princess  was  to  give  (hat  very  night  a  magnificent  ball  to  the 
foreign  ministers.  In  the  paroxysm  of  his  rage  he  burst  without 
invitation  into  the  middle  of  iJie  Jile,  and  taking  the  princess 
aside  overwhelmed  her  with  tlie  bitterest  reproaches.  The  next 
morning  early  he  received  the  following  laconic  billet-doux : 

'  Your  passions  are  so  furious,  tliat  I  can  no  longer  support 
tliem ;  it  is  lime  for  you  to  become  reasonable,  and  to  think  nf 
your  profession  and  your  duty.  I  am  goine  to  join  my  mother  in 
tiie  Palatinate  of  ••".  1  shall  not  return liitJier  till  I  know  you 
are  gone,  and  shall  not  write  to  yi>u  till  1  know  you  are  in  France. 
'Mary  M .' 

Such  was  the  denanimenl  of  ibis  romantic  business.  After 
another  interval  of  despair  our  adventurer  took  courage  a 
second  time,  and  set  off  for  Dresden  in  llie  intention  of  offer- 
ing his  services  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  just  then 
making  war  upon  Poland.  He  was  well  received  at  this 
place,  and  his  adventures  here  were  not  less  extraordinary 
than  at  Warsaw.  They  are  related  by  the  biographer  with  a 
relish,  which  shews  very  clearly  lliat  the  Savam  of  Paris 
know  bow  to  unite  the  national  gallantry  with  the  graver  cares 
and  tastes  of  their  proper  functions.  We  shall  not,  however, 
by  any  extract,  diminish  the  edification  which  our  readers 
might  experience  from  reading  the  account  of  them  in  their 
place,  and  simply  observe  that  their  abrupt  and  unsatisfactory 
termination  disgusted  St  Pierre  with  Saxony,  where  in  other 
respects,  his  prospects  appear  to  fiave  been  eufficienily  bril- 
liant ;  and  be  departed  somewhat  in  dudgeon,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  obtaining  employment  in  tJie  array  of  the  great  Frederic. 
The  reader  will  have  observed  that  our  adventurer  shared,  in 
a  degree,  the  philosophic  indifference  of  the  worthy  Dugald 
Dalgetty,  and  was  as  ready,  in  a  good  cause  and  with  the  law 
on  bis  side,  to  draw  bis  weapon  for  one  monarch  as  for  another. 
At  Berlin,  however,  he  met  with  a  repulse,  the  regulations  in 
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nftdame  Germarj,  and  some  others  were  admitted  to  this  triba- 
nal,  where  M.  de  St  Pierre  appeared,  with  the  manuscript  of  Paul 
aad  Virginia  in  his  hand.  He  was  at  first  heard  in  silence,  bj 
degrees  the  attention  grew  languid,  they  began  to  whisper,  to 
gape,  and  listened  no  longer.  M.  de  Buffbn  looked  at  his  watch, 
and  called  for  his  horses.  Those  near  the  door  slipped  out ; 
lliomas  went  to  sleep :  M,  Necker  laughed  to  see  tne  ladies 
weep ;  and  the  ladies,  ashamed  of  their  tears,  did  not  dare  to  con- 
fess that  they  had  been  interested.  The  readinj^  being  finished, 
nothing  was  praised.  Mad.  Neckcr  alone  criticised  the  conver* 
sation  of  Paul  and  the  old  man.  This  moral  appeared  to  her 
tedious  and  common -place,  it  broke  the  action,  chiUed  the  reader, 
mnd  was  a  sort  of  glcuss  of  iced  water.  M.  de  St  Pierre  retired 
in  a  state  of  indescribable  depression.  He  r^arded  what  had 
|Ni8sed  as  his  sentence  of  deatn.  The  effect  ot  his  work  on  an 
audience  like  that  to  which  he  had  read  it,  left  him  no  hope  for 
the  future.  He  did  not  know  that  an  unknown  author  must  look 
to  the  public  ailone  for  success.  In  society,  those  who  have  them- 
selves acquired  a  reputation  are  slow  to  praise,  for  fear  of  com- 
mitting themselves ;  the  rest  judge  of  a  book  only  from  the  name 
of  its  author.  He  remained  therefore  fully  persuaded  that  Paul 
and  Virginia — ^that  the  Studies  of  Nature — ^that  all  the  works,  to 
which  he  had  devoted  fourteen  years  of  patience  and  observation, 
were  unworthy  of  tlic  public  eye. 

He  was  still  suffering  under  this  double  ill  fortune,  when  a  man 

of  genius,  the  painter  Vernet,  came  to  revive  his  courage,  and  to 

restore  him  to  nis  favorite  studies,    lliis  celebrated  artist  often 

made  a  visit  to  the  little  garret,  which  M.  de  St  Pierre  then  oc- 

cupied  in  the  Rue  St  Etienne-du-mont    Accident  having  carried 

Um  tfaidier,  afew  da^^s  after  the  disastrous  scene  at  M.  Necker's, 

lie  found  his  friend  in  the  lowest  stage  of  depression,  and  the 

poor  hermit—his  heart  filled  with  the  disappointment — was  not 

Blow  in  relating  it  to  his  friend.     Vernet  was  surprised,  for  he 

Iwd  read  aevenl  passages  of  the  Studies,  and  was  anxious  him- 

Mif  to  jodce  of  a  work  from  the  same  pen.     M.  de  St  Pierre 

jielded  to  hia  urgency  with  reluctance,  but  at  last  he  took  Ids 

manoflGripty  whidi,  since  the  fatal  day  had  remained  rolled  up  <« 

lint  Conor  of  his  table,  and  began  to  read  Paul  and  Vir^nia. 

Tcnut  Ibtened  at  first  with  distrust,  but  the  charm  began  to  act 

maludi,  ind  at  every  pace  he  made  an  exclamation  of  delisht 

lleicrbikdhe  heard  any  thing  so  novel,  so  chaste,  so  affecting. 

TliodnawdMl  of  those  distant  regions  opened  to  his  eyes  a  new 

«tan.   Tint  nrdens  of  Eden  were  not  more  fresh.     The  loves 

«i  AiMi  ttl  Kve  have  not  more  grace  and  innocence.    It  is  the 

Yiq^l  His  the  moral  of  Plato! — Soon  he  ceased  to 

%l  unit.    Ho  shares  the  emotions  of  Paul  at  the  depar- 
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ture  of  Virginia  ;  and  lie  wants  wi>nls  any  long:er  to  express  (Jie 
feelings  awakened  in  liim.  Thej  reach  the  dialogue  of  llie  old 
man,  and  M.  de  St  Pierre  proposed  to  omit  it,  mentioning  Uie 
effect  which  it  had  produced  on  madame  Nccker.  Vemet, 
however,  would  not  consent  to  omit  any  tiling  ;  he  yielded  it  all 
his  attention,  and  his  silence  soon  became  mure  eloquent  than  his 
tears  or  his  praises.  At  last  the  book  was  finished.  Vernet, 
transported,  arose  and  embraced  his  friend  ;  and,  pressing  him  to 
his  breast,  cried  "  happy  genius,  charming  creature,  the  bcautj  of 
your  character  is  transfused  into  your  work.  Vou  have  produced 
a  chef  d'oeuvre.  Take  good  heed  not  to  retrench  the  dialogue  of 
the  old  man  ;  it  introduces  a  distance  of  time  and  place  into  the 
poem,  separates  the  details  of  the  infancy  from  the  tale  of  the 
catastrophe,  and  gives  an  air  of  perspective  to  the  picture.  It 
was  inspiration  to  introduce  it.  How  cnarming  too  for  its  natural 
beauty  is  not  this  distant  re^on  ;  and  how  ingeniously  is  not  the 
actiun  combined  with  the  character  of  the  landscape.  Une  nut 
only  seems  to  have  lived  with  these  sweet  children,  but  to  hear 
the  chirping  of  their  birds,  to  cultivate  their  garden,  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  their  sky,  and  wander  throu^iout  the  scenes  they  in- 
habited. My  friend,  you  are  a  great  painter,  and  I  daie  promise 
you  a  splendid  reputation."  ' 

The  Indian  Collage  has  nol  the  romantic  interest  of  Paul 
and  Virginia,  and  is  less  valued  by  that  part  of  tlie  coranuini- 
ly  who  confine  their  studies  entirely  to  such  works  as  explain 
the  development  and  effects  of  the  tender  passion,  li  is 
perhaps  more  pleasing  to  a  different  class  of  readers,  from  the 
very  agreeable  and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  it  treats  some 
of  the  highest  questions  in  philosophy.  The  discussion  pro- 
ceeds in  the  way  of  apologue,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients. 
In  this  popular  shape  the  author  handles  the  great  problems, 
where  we  are  to  search  for  trutli,  that  is,  for  correct  notions  on 
the  objects  of  life  and  the  means  of  effecting  ihem  ?  Having 
satisfied  ourselves,  shall  we  communicate  the  result  of  our  re- 
searches to  others  ?  What  are  the  best  instniinenis  for  prose- 
cuting the  inquiry  ?  The  answers  to  tlic  two  first  questions  arc 
sufficiently  plausible.  We  are  more  likely  to  ascertain  thft 
truth  by  independent  examination  of  facts,  than  by  implicit 
deference  to  authority,  and  sincerity  is  tlie  only  necessary  in- 
strument for  carrying  on  this  examination.  But  shall  we  com- 
municate the  result  to  otliers,  at  the  risk  of  shocking  all  ilic 
prejudices  and  interests  that  may  'be  connected  with  opposite 
Bpinions  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  qniie  so  ration- 
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al.  St  Pierre  recommends  that  we  should  tell  Uic  trulli  to 
those  who  are  well  disposed  to  receive  it,  that  is  in  substance,  to 
those  who  knew  it  belore  :  but  conceal  it  from  the  interested 
and  the  vicious.  He  appears  to  found  liimself  upon  tlie  passage 
in  scripture — '  Cast  not  your  pearls  before  swine,  lesi  they 
trample  them  under  their  feet,  and  turn  agaiu  and  rend  you.' 
But  the  moral  couched  under  tliis  brief  parable  may  perhaps 
be  understood  tu  recummcnd  caution  and  prudence  in  Ihe 
publication  of  unpopular  truths,  rather  than  the  entire  conceal- 
ment of  them,  or  Uie  revealing  of  them  to  those  only  ivho 
knew  them  before,  which  appears  ta  be  a  work  of  sujierero- 
gatioQ.  The  concluding  apophthegm  of  tlie  Indian  Cottage 
series  as  a  general  moral  to  the  work,  and  has  met  with  uni- 
versal approbation,  a  mnn  is  nttcr  happy  without  a  good  infe. 
In  this  respect  St  Pierre  may  be  looked  upon  as  singularly 
fortunate.  At  every  period  of  his  life  he  succeeded  in  con- 
ciliating the  favor  of  the  sex.  We  have  seen  already  that, 
without  being  suhjecled  to  the  tedious  process  of  courtship 
and  the  repeated  preliminary  refusals  that  usually  occur  in 
tliese  cases,  he  had  in  his  youth  several  opportunities  of  con- 
tracting an  advantageous  marriage.  Where  such  occasions 
are  neglected,  it  is  uot  always  llial  they  return  at  a  later  period ; 
but  with  St  Pierre  lliey  continued  to  present  themselves  to 
the   last.      In   a   passage  of  his  Studies  of  Nature   he  es- 

Bressed  a  strong  desire  to  obtain  a  suitable  companion  for  life. 
le  received  in  consequence  a  number  of  letters  from  dilfcr- 
ent  ladies  making  proposals  for  ilie  situation  ;  one  in  particu- 
lar, from  Lausanne,  the  writer  of  which  described  herself  as 
young,  rich,  and  handsome.  Unfortunately,  she  was  a  protes- 
taut  ajid  could  not  bring  herself  to  marry  a  catholic.  Her 
pretensions  in  other  respects  were  sufficiently  moderate.  / 
wish  my  hutband,  she  observed  in  her  letter,  to  love  me  exdu- 
nre/y  and  forever.  He  must  believe  m  God,  and  must  aerm 
him  in  my  way.  I  tcoidd  not  be  your  wife,  she  adds,  unless  toe 
could  go  to  hcttfen  in  company.  St  Pierre  replied,  that  in 
order  to  enter  upon  the  marriage  state,  with  n  fair  prospect  of 
so  desirable  a  result,  it  was  necessary  that  the  parties  should 
see  and  know  each  otlier  first.  The  young  lady  attempted  to 
continue  the  negotiation,  through  the  medium  of  one  of  her 
female  friends  at  Paris.  The  latter  does  not  appear,  however, 
to  have  been  a  very  accomplished  diplomatist.  Thinking  to 
carry  her  point,  as  Hudihras  with  ibc  widow,  by  force  of  logic  j 
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she  undertook  to  employ  the  argumentum  ad  homiaeni  and 
quoted  a  passage  from  the  Studies  of  Nature,  in  which  ii  is 
observed,  that  the  birds  sing  their  hymns  to  the  great  Creator 
in  various  notes,  but  all  equally  agreeable.  A  practised  rea- 
soner,  like  St  Pierre,  could  not  fail  to  remind  her  that  this  pas- 
sage was  fatal  to  her  own  argument ;  lliat  if  all  religions  were 
eijually  agreeable  to  the  Creator,  ttiere  could  be  do  motive  for 
bis  conversion,  and  that  he  never  meant  to  be  understood  as 
saying  that  a  nightingale  ought  to  change  his  note  and  sing 
like  a  thrush.  Some  years  after  he  married  mademoiselle 
Didot,  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  printer,  and  their  two 
children  were  named  Paul  and  Virginia.  After  her  death  he 
espoused  in  second  nuptials  a  very  young  lady  of  noble  fami- 
ly, mademoiselle  de  Pelleporc,  who  survived  him  and  is  still 
living.  His  old  age  seems  to  have  been  as  quiet  and  happy 
as  his  youtli  was  restless  and  miserable.  His  tranquillity  was 
but  little  affected  by  the  revolution.  He  declined  all  active 
political  employments,  and  when  requested  by  Bonaparte  to 
write  a  work  upon  the  wars  in  Italy,  he  positively  refused,  in 
consequence  of  which  his  name  was  erased  from  the  list  of 
senators.  This  was  not  the  sacrifice  of  a  mere  tide,  as  the 
place  of  senator  was  attended  by  a  handsome  pension.  He 
died  in  January  1814,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy -seven. 
A  strong  sentiment  of  religion  was  a  prevailing  feature  in 
the  intellectual  habits  of  St  Pierre  during  tlie  latter  part  of  his 
life  ;  and  tlie  independence,  with  which  he  expressed  it  on  all 
occasions,  gave  occasion  to  a  very  strange  scene  at  a  meeting 
of  the  institute. 

'  Here  begins  one  of  the  most  scandalous  scenes  of  Uie  revolu- 
tion- Vn'hy  can  we  not  here  stop  f  why  have  we  entered  this  fatal 
career  without  calculating  wliat  it  would  cost  us  to  complete  it  ? 
But  the  choice  of  keeping  silence  is  not  left  us  ;  and  even  if  we 
could  tear  tliis  page  from  uur  work,  we  could  not  efface  its  con- 
teuts  from  our  history. 

'  It  was  in  the  year  1793,  that  Bemardin  de  St  Pierre  had  been 
charged  by  the  class  of  morals  to  make  a  report  upon  the  me- 
moirs which  had  been  written  on  tlic  prize -question,  What  insti- 
tutions are  the  most  proper  to  form  the  basis  of  public  morals  ? 
All  the  writers  had  treated  the  subject  according  to  the  well 
known  opinions  of  dieir  judges.  Dismayed  at  a  perversity  which 
he  could  not  but  beUeve  anected,  the  author  of  the  Studies  was 
anxious  to  bring  men  back  to  viewa  more  just  and  consolatory, 
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and  he  finished  hi8  report  bj  one  of  those  flights  of  inspiration  in 
which  his  soul  breathed  oiit  all  the  sweetness  of  the  gospel.  On 
the  appointed  day,  he  repairs  to  the  institute  to  submit  his  report 
The  greater  part  of  his  colleagues  were  gathered  round  a  minis- 
ter, who  kept  in  pay  a  band  of  mercenary  scholars,  directed  to 
retrench  from  the  Latin  poets  all  that  regarded  i^e  divinity, 
that  they  might  be  rendered  fit  manuals  Tor  the  revolutionanr 
schools.  It  was  in  presence  of  such  an  auditory*  that  M.  de 
8t  Pierre  began  to  read  his  report  The  analysis  of  the  me- 
moirs was  heanl  witli  sufficient  attention,  but  at  the  first  annuncia- 
tion of  his  religious  principles,  a  cry  of  fury  was  heard  from  all 
Dftrta  of  the  hall.  Some  jested,  asking  him  when  he  had  seen 
Uod,  and  what  was  his  form ;  others  derided  his  credulity ;  tlie 
most  moderate  addressed  him  with  expressions  of  contempt 
From  ridicule  they  proceeded  to  outrage  ;  ihcy  insulted  his  age, 
they  charged  him  with  dotage  and  superstition  ;  threatened  to 
expel  him  from  an  assembly  of  which  he  had  made  himself  un- 
worthy ;  and  there  were  some,  who  carried  the  madness  so  far,  as 
to  challenge  him  to  a  duel,  in  order  to  prove,  at  the  point  of  the 
sword,  that  there  was  no  God.  He  vainly  attempted  to  make 
himself  heard  in  the  tumult ;  they  would  not  hear  him,  and  the 
ideologist  Cabanis,  the  only  one  we  shall  name,  in  a  transport  of 
rage,  cried  out,  "  I  swear  there  is  no  God,  and  I  demand  tnat  his 
name  never  again  be  pronounced  within  these  walls."  Bernardin 
de  St  Pierre  would  hear  no  more.  He  ceased  to  defend  his  re- 
port, and  turning  to  this  last  opponent,  said  to  him  calmly,  *'  your 
master  Mirabeau  would  have  blushed  at  the  words  you  nave 
vttered."  Saying  tins,  he  retired  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  and 
the  assembly  continued  to  debate,  not  if  there  were  a  God,  but  if 
they  would  allow  his  name  to  be  heard  in  their  halls. 

'Meantime  M.  de  St  Pierre  had  entered  the  library.  Dis- 
mayed at  a  scene  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  human 
•ocieties,  he  felt  that  he  ousht  to  make  a  last  effort,  and  hastened 
to  commit  to  paper  a  few  ideas,  which  should  touch  the  minds  of 
his  auditors.  Inis  memoir  was  the  work  of  inspiration  ;  there 
are  but  a  few  words  erased  in  the  draft  of  it  before  us,  and  it  was 
never  copied.  It  is  an  affecting  compound  of  sweetness  and 
strength,  and  a  model  of  the  most  lofty  elo(juence.  He  prays, 
he  consoles,  he  seeks  to  reconcile — ^this  was  his  only  reply  to  the 
insults  with  which  he  had  been  loaded.  He  would  not  wrone 
himself  by  trying  to  prove  that  there  was  a  God.  He  disdainea 
to  appeal  to  the  worlcs  of  nature ;  they  would  not  be  compre- 
hended by  men  corrupted  by  the  vices  of  society.  But  he  sought 
to  make  them  blush,  by  recalling  to  them  the  ephemeral  laws  of 
ttds  period.  He  opposed  to  the  deliberate  Atheism  of  his  colleagues 
the  mToluntary  assent  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  men 
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covered  with  crimes,  who  vet  dared  not  ileny  the  Gml,  whose 
vengeance  awaited  iJiem.  lie  caii'ied  this  terrible  argument  so 
far,  as  to  invoke  that  name,  wliicli  no  being  cau  pronounce  with- 
out a  shudder — Robespierre — wliose  auspices  the  class  of  morals 
was  claiming.  Thus  spake  the  j  ust  I  And  God  granted  that 
these  lines,  inspired  br  the  love  of  man,  should  be  superior  to 
any  thing  that  the  autnor,  who  liad  produced  so  many  eloquent 
works,  had  hitherto  written,  that  posterity  might  behold  in  his 
finest  page  the  record  of  his  noblest  action.' 

St  Pierre  attached  great  imponanee  himself  lo  e^iain 
liieories  of  his  own  in  natural  |)hilosopliy,  particularly  one, 
which  refers  the  movsmenl  of  tlie  tides  lo  tlie  dissolution  of 
ice  at  tlic  poles.  This  object  occupied  his  mind  more  and 
more  as  he  advanced  in  life ;  but  his  views  on  tlie  subject 
have  not  been  sanclioned  by  tlie  approbation  of  good  judges, 
and  it  would  be  superfluous,  even  if  we  had  room,  to  discuss 
them  here.  His  bus'uiess  after  all  was  more  with  tlie  optic 
wUads,  to  borrow  an  expression  from  lie  friend  of  Gray, 
than  with  the  nymphs  of  the  ocean.  The  tides,  whose  prin- 
ciples of  motion  lie  had  studied  willi  success,  were  [hose, 
which  swell  llie  heart  and  gush  from  the  eye. 


Art.  XI. — Marino  Faliero,  Doge  of  Venice.  Jl  tragedy, 
in  Jive  acU,  by  Lord  Byron.  London,  1821,  pp.  261. 
The  Baron  de  Grimm,  in  speaking  of  the  decline  of 
French  tragedy,  considers  it  as  so  obviously  to  be  accounted 
for,  that  il  was  strange  more  than  one  explanation  of  its 
causes  was  offered.  How  is  it  possible,  he  asks,  tliat  any 
display  of  the  influence  of  a  single  patnon  on  tlie  heroic 
character  should  yet  remain  to  be  discovered  ?  Has  not 
every  different  relation,  in  which  love  can  be  exhibited  in 
romance,  been  described  f  Is  it  not  hopeless  to  look  for  a 
conflict  of  ilie  different  affections  which  has  not  been  pour- 
irayed  ?  Without  inquiring  into  the  answers  to  this  argument, 
by  those  in  France  where  the  theory  is  held,  who  were  then 
or  are  now  founding  tlieir  hopes  on  what  de  Grimm  considers 
impossible,  it  is  clear  that  the  English  theatre  has  fully  deter- 
mined in  theory  if  it  has  not  successfully  demonstrated,  that 
there  are  other  dramatic  passions  than  love.  What  Pope, 
when  young,  attempted  but  suppressed,  and  what  Addison 
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feared  to  trust  to  the  united  favor  of  the  political  and  literary 
factions  of  his  time,  a  tragedy  where  the  interest  does  not 
depend  on  love,  has  at  least  ceased  to  be  considered  as  im- 
possible. Yet  even  in  those  instances  where  the  interest  is 
to  be  excited  by  the  influence  of  some  other  passion,  it  has 
been  pretty  commonly  thought  expedient  to  unite  tliis  also, 
not  ahvays  with  the  most  perfect  success  to  the  plot,  and  there 
arc  few  dramas  wliicli  presen'e  the  interest  of  the  passion  un- 
mixed, witli  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  Douglas,  referring  to 
the  distress  of  maternal  affection  throughout,  without  a  single 
strophe  devoted  to  the  tenderness  of  a  confidante.  If  we  may 
argue  from  some  expressions  in  his  late  letter  on  Bowles' 
Pope,  Lord  Byron  is  far  from  supposing  any  class  of  subjects 
beyond  the  province  of  poetry.  Though  dramatic  poetry  is 
not,  in  this  connexion,  actually  referred  to  in  this  letter,  yet 
it  is  natural  that  one  who  expresses  so  very  decided  an  opin- 
ion of  the  universal  range  of  the  art,  in  general,  would  not 
confine  any  particular  branch  of  it  to  the  interest  derived 
from  one  passion  alone.  As  it  was  understood  also,  that 
Lord  Byron  did  not  mean  to  restrict  himself  to  the  conven- 
tional bonds  of  the  acted  drama,  additional  opportunity  was 
given  for  the  boldest  choice  in  the  passions,  circumstances  and 
liistory  on  which  the  interest  of  the  plot  should  rely.  We 
have  made  these  remarks  before  giving  our  opinion,  that  the 
story  of  the  tragedy  is  neither  so  valuable,  as  might  have  been 
produced  by  his  lordship's  own  invention,  nor  witli  the  license 
assumed,  taken  from  history. 

Very  little  variation  from  the  facts  is  exhibited  in  the  story 
of  the  play.*  Michel  Steno,  a  young  nobleman,  inscribes  on 
the  throne  of  the  Doge  of  Venice  two  slanderous  lines,  re- 
flecting on  the  chastity  of  his  wife,  in  revenge  for  having  suf- 
fered punishment  for  some  indecorum  in  tlie  palace.  Being 
tried  by  the  council  of  forty,  he  was  sentenced  to  confinement 
for  two  months  and  banishment  for  a  year.  This  punishment 
Lord  Byron  commutes  to  a  month's  arrest.  Wrought  to  frenzy 
by  this  inadequate  sentence,  which  he  considers  an  additional 
insult  on  the  part  of  the  council,  Faliero  meditates  vengeance. 
In  this  mood,  he  has  an  interview  witli  the  leader  of  a  band 
of  conspirators,  with  whom  he  unites.  By  the  attachment  of 
one  of  tlieir  number,  however,  to  a  young  noble,  the  plot  is 

*  Muratori  Annali  d'  Italia  ix. 
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arrested  in  the  very  moment  of  its  success,  and  the  action 
concludes  with  the  execution  of  the  conspirators. 

A  pretty  obvious  fault  in  tlie  story,  tlie  anticipated  objection 
to  which  we  think  not  fully  answered  by  ih^noble  author,  is 
the  great  age  of  the  hero.  After  the  few  dramas,  like  Lear, 
(Edipus  he.  where  the  action  turns  on  the  very  interest  of  tho 
associations  connected  with  extreme  age,  we  seem  to  require 
lliat  the  violent  passions  employed  to  excite  tragic  interest 
should  be  displayed  by  tlie  young  and  vigorous.  It  seems  to 
be  the  dictate  of  nature  to  be  shocked  at  the  exposure  of  the 
mind  to  the  violence  of  these  passions,  after  it  has  ceased  to 
possess  fortitude  lo  endure  them.  '  The  octogenarian  chief, 
blind  old  Dandolo,'  seems  better  placed  in  the  war  council, 
than  on  his  ealley's  deck  in  the  tumult  and  danger  of  the  en- 
gagement. Very  much  too  of  the  actual  vivacity  of  sentiment 
and  strength  of  passion,  on  which  tlie  interest  of  romance 
depends,  are  incompatible  whh  tiie  experience  of  eighty 
years,  or  if  found  at  that  period  are  unnatural  and  unpteasing. 
It  is  well  for  »is  that  it  is  so,  and  fatal  beyond  description 
would  be  the  continuance  of  the  feverish  excitability  of  youth, 
lo  its  possessor.  Yet  the  story  of  Lord  Byron's  tragedy 
seems  even  to  add  to  the  natural  impropriety  of  the  age  of 
his  hero.  A  prince,  who  has  passed  a  life  of  eighty  years  in 
every  variety  of  action  and  peril,  seems  ill  in  costume,  when 
driven  to  madness  by  a  boy's  libel  on  a  young  lady's  honor. 
The  question  of  the  chief  of  Uie  council  of  Ten  seems  un- 
answerable. 

*  And  can  it  be,  that  the  great  doge  of  Venice, 
With  three  parts  of  a  century  of  years, 
And  honours  on  his  head,  could  thus  allow 
His  fury  like  an  angry  boy's  to  master 
All  feeling,  wisdom,  faith  and  fear  on  such 
A  provocation  as  a  young  man's  petulance  i' 

Now  although  it  may  be  and  is  said,  that  this  event  was 
only  the  occasion  and  not  the  cause  of  the  treason  of  die 
Doge,  as  far  as  ilie  dramatic  effect  is  concerned  we  can  see 
no  other.  The  play  opens  with  displaying  Faliero  in  feaiful 
suspense  awaiting  the  sentence  of  the  Forty  on  the  libeller. 
This  suspense  and  agitation,  the  consolation  attempted  to  be 
offered  and  the  whole  impression  conveyed,  depend  solely  on 
the  Doge's  personal  dishonor.     In  tlie  beautiful  close,  too, 
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of  the  third  act,  a  part  of  which  we  shall  attempt  to  extract, 
the  sentimenls  uttered  by  Faliero,  are  in  their  general  ten- 
dency direcdy  the  reverse  of  the  supposition  that  he  had  long 
suffered  under  thfr  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  although  incidentally, 
as  if  in  anticipation  of  a  similar  objection,  such  allusions  are 
made.     All  these  remarks  we  suggest  from  the  conviction  tliat 
though  historically  true  in  tlie  particular  instance,  this  story  is 
neidier  very  natural  nor  highly  dramatic.     In  die  preface  to 
the  tragedy  Lord  Byron  takes  occasion  to  express  great  dis- 
satisfaction with  Dr  Moore  for  the  slighting  manner  in   which 
he  mentions  these  events  in  his  View  of  ItaJy.     Without  stop- 
ping to  observe  on  the  sensibility  displayed  by  the  poet  to 
any  opinion  differing  from  his  own  in  regard  to  his  subject, 
though  expressed  while  it  was  yet  ferie  natures  and  unreclaimed, 
it  is  worth  remarking  tliat  even  if  the  conduct  of  the  Doge  should 
not  appear  to  others,  as  to  the  author  of  Zeluco,  extraordinary, 
it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  it  is  dramatic,  which  seems  to 
be  the  point  his  lordship  should  establish.     Of  the  different 
manners  of  dramatizing  history ;  that  of  Shakspeare  in  the  Hen- 
ries, for  instance,  where  a  long  series  of  events  is  crowded 
together  and  the  poetical  interest  divided  between  them  as  they 
pass  and  united  to  form  a  whole  character  or  reign,  and  that  of 
most  of  the  French  tragedies  where  a  single  important  fact  is 
adopted  and  the  whole  action,  on  the  principle  of  unity,  made 
to  refer  to  it,  the  former  has  clearly  the  advantage  above 
alluded  to :  that  though  any  particular  event  or  passion  may 
be  unnatural  or  not  dramatic,  however  intimately  connected 
with  the  interest,  a  whole  life  or  reign  cannot.     Accordingly, 
we  very  often  find  a  great  degree  of  the  actual  interest  of 
these  productions  depending  on  some  character  or  event  which 
is   episodical  and  subsidiary.     A  ready  answer  to  tiiis,  of 
course,  is  that  the  simplicity  and  unity  of  the   action   are 
destroyed,  but  without  discussing  the  hard  doctrine  of  the 
unities,  it  is  ccrtamly  enough  for  us  that  art  be  as  unique  as 
nature  itself.    The  order  of  events  is  not  thus  in  realitv.   One 
«reat  and  important  circumstance  is  not  prepared,  foreseen 
and  produced  by  a  thousand  others  acting  m  as  regular  and 
direct  concert  as  the  balance  wheels  of  an  engine,  but  passions 
and  agents  conflict,  events  of  various  degrees  of  importance 
occur  and  vary  and  modify  the  expected  transactions  of  the 
faTML    And,  although  the  attention  must  not  be  distracted  hj 
AU  vnietv,  it  woum  seem  that  the  simplicity  of  an  action  i? 
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carried  loo  far  when  it  becomes  uonaiurallj  diatiirct  and 
naked, 

Tlie  oiher  objection  we  find  lo  the  plot,  and  which  we  will 
dismiss  as  soon  as  possible,  is  the  means  of  its  discovery. 
The  motive  of  Benram  lo  betray  the  conspirators,  personal 
gratitude  to  a  young  nobleman,  is  not,  il  appears,  displayed 
with  sufficient  distinctness,  and  we  think  tfie  scene  of  the 
disclosure  not  eminently  successful.  This,  it  should  seem, 
should  be  a  portion  of  the  action,  of  vast  interest.  We  have 
traced  a  powerful  conspiracy  against  the  state,  boldly  con- 
ceived, prudently  conducted  and  long  matured.  As  it  weru 
to  insure  its  success,  llie  chief  of  the  republic  wiUi  his  family 
and  retainers  unites  himself  with  it,  and  we  witness  the  final 
council  which  is  to  be  followed  in  a  few  hours  by  the  fatal 
execution.  It  is  natural  to  cspect  that  the  means  by  wliicli 
all  this  is  arrested  should  bear  some  relation,  in  point  of  dra- 
matic effect,  to  the  peril  averted.  For  althougli  the  change 
of  feeling  in  any  individual  must  of  course  be  always  ex- 
tremely disproportionate  in  importance  to  the  danger  of  the 
state,  abstractly  considered,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  poet  to 
present  in  strong  relief  those  personal  motives  which,  at  the 
lime,  have  weighed  more  in  the  mind  of  the  ddator  than  his 
reason  or  his  oath.  In  the  scene  between  Bertram  and  Lioni 
we  think  this  is  not  done.  It  seems  as  if  so  much  important 
business  had  crowded  on  the  poet  in  the  two  last  acts  (to  use 
the  phrase  of  the  theatre)  that  he  was  forced  to  slur  it.  In 
this  scene  a  gay  young  nobleman  returns  '  right  weary  from  a 
revel,'  and  after  a  soliloquy  most  beautiful  indeed  and  per- 
fectly in  character,  observing  alo-ad  the  calm  beauty  of  the 
night,  and  contrasdng  it  with  the  scene  he  had  left,  he  i^ 
visited  by  a  plebeian,  a  leader  of  the  conspiracy,  who  comes 
lo  warn  him  to  remain  within  during  its  execution.  The 
character  of  this  Bertram,  as  displayed  in  tlie  tliird  act  and  the 
lone  of  raillery  with  which  he  is  at  first  treated  by  Lioni, 
render  this  part  of  the  tragedy,  in  our  opinion,  far  legs  im- 
pressive than  was  demanded. 

For  the  reasons  we  have  given  we  pass  the  scene  following 
the  declaration  of  the  partial  sentence.  The  torrent  of  an^y 
reproach  uttered  by  the  prince  against  the  nobles,  mixed  with 
a  sentiment  like  remorse  for  having  served  tliem  so  lon^,  \'i 
wonderfully  impressive.  The  interview  between  the  Doge 
and  Angiolina,  of  which  the  following  is  the  close,  is,  in  our 
epinion,  beaulifidly  written. 
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« Jngiolina. — Mj  lord,  I  look'd  but  to  mj  father's  wishes* 
Hallow'd  by  his  last  words,  and  to  my  heart 
For  doine  all  its  duties,  and  replying 
With  faiui  to  him  with  whom  1  was  affianced. 
Ambitious  hopes  ne^er  cross'd  my  dreams ;  and  should 
The  hour  you  speak  of  come,  it  will  be  seen  so. 

Doge. — I  do  oelieve  you;  and  I  know  you  true : 
For  love,  romantic  love,  which  in  my  youth 
I  knew  to  be  illusion,  and  ne'er  saw 
Lasting,  but  often  fatal,  it  had  been 
No  lure  for  me,  in  my  most  passionate  days. 
And  could  not  be  so  now,  did  such  exist. 
But  such  respect,  and  mildly  paid  regard 
As  a  true  feeling  for  jour  welfare,  and 
A  free  compliance  with  all  honest  wishes ; 
A  kindness  to  your  virtues,  watchfulness 
Not  shown,  but  shadowing  o'er  such  littie  failings 
As  youth  is  apt  in,  so  as  not  to  check 
Kasnly,  but  win  you  from  them  ere  you  knew 
You  had  been  won,  but  thought  the  change  your  choice  $ 
A  pride  not  in  your  beauty,  but  your  conduct^- « 
A  trust  in  you— a  patriarchal  love. 
And  not  a  doting  homage*— friendship,  faith- 
Such  estimation  in  your  eyes  as  these 
Might  claim,  I  hoped  for. 

3ngiolincu — ^And  have  ever  had. 

Boge^^-'l  think  so.    For  the  difference  in  your  years 
You  uiew  it,  choosing  me,  and  chose :  I  trusted 
Not  to  my  qualities,  nor  would  have  faith 
In  such,  nor  ornaments  of  nature. 
Were  I  still  in  my  five  and  twentieth  spring ; 
I  trusted  to  tiie  blood  of  Loredano 
Pure  in  your  veins ;  I  trustcKl  to  the  soul 
God  gave  you — ^to  the  trutiis  your  father  taught  you— 
To  your  belief  in  heaven — ^toyour  mild  virtues — 
To  your  own  faith  and  honor,  for  my  own. 

Angiolina. — You  have  done  well^— I  thank  you  for  that  trust, 
Which  I  have  never  for  one  moment  ceased 
To  honor  you  the  more  for. 

Doge. — Where  is  honor. 
Innate  and  precept-strengthen'd  'tis  the  rock 
Of  faith  connubial ;  where  it  is  notp— where 
Light  thoughts  are  lurking,  or  the  vanities 
Of  worldlv  pleasure  ranlue  in  the  heart. 
Or  sensual  throbs  convulse  it,  well  I  know 
'Twere  hopeless  for  humanity  to  dream 
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Of  honesty  in  such  infected  blciod, 

Although  'twere  wed  to  him  it  covets  most : 

An  incarnation  of  the  poet's  gwl 

In  all  hia  m&rble-chiseli'd  beauty,  or 

The  demi-deity,  Alcides,  iu 

His  majesty  of  superhuman  manliood, 

Would  not  suffice  to  bind  where  virtue  is  not ; 

It  is  consistency  which  forms  and  proves  it: 

Vice  cannot  fix,  and  virtue  cannot  change. 

The  once  fall'n  woman  must  forever  falTj 

For  vice  must  have  variety,  vrhile  virtue 

Stands  like  the  sun,  and  all  which  rolls  around 

Drinks  life,  and  light,  and  glorr  from  her  aspect. 

Angiotina. — .\nd  seeing;.  feeUng  thus  this  truth  in  others. 
(I  pray  you  pardon  me ;)  but  wherefore  yield  you 
To  the  most  fierce  of  fatal  passions,  and 
Disquiet  your  great  thoughts  with  restless  hate 
Of  such  a  thing  as  StenoP 

Doge. — You  mistake  me. 
It  is  not  Steno  who  could  move  me  thus ; 
Had  it  been  so,  he  should but  let  that  pass. 

JSngiiitina. — What  is 't  you  feel  so  deeply,  llien,  even  now  ? 

Itogt. — The  violated  majesty  of  Venice, 
At  once  insulted  in  her  lord  and  lawa. 

AiigioUna. — Alaa !  why  will  you  thus  consider  it  ? 

Ooge. — I  have  thought  on 't  till but  let  me  lead  you  back 

To  what  I  ui^ed ;  all  these  tilings  being  noted, 
I  wedded  you  ;  the  world  ttien  did  me  justice 
Upon  the  motive,  and  my  conduct  proved 
Tney  did  me  right,  while  yours  was  all  to  praise  : 
You  had  all  freSlom — all  respect — all  trust 
From  me  and  mine  ;  and,  born  of  those  who  made 
Princes  at  home,  and  swept  kings  from  their  thrones 
On  foreign  shores,  in  all  tniiigs  you  appeared 
Wortliy  to  be  our  first  of  native  dames. 

Jlngiotina. — To  what  does  this  conduct? 

Dogr. — To  thus  much — that 
A  miscreant's  angry  breath  may  blast  it  all— 
A  villain,  whom  lor  his  unbridled  bearing. 
Even  in  the  midst  of  ourgreat  festival, 
I  caused  to  be  conducted  forth,  and  taught 
How  to  demean  himself  in  ducal  chambers ; 
A  wretch  like  this  may  leave  upon  the  wall 
The  blighting  venom  of  his  sweltering  heart. 
And  this  shiHl  spread  itself  in  generd  poison; 
And  woman^s  innocence)  man's  honor,  pass 
JVW  Sfries,  J^o.  7.  30 
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Into  a  by-word ;  and  the  doubly  felon 

J  Who  first  insulted  virgin  modesty 
ly  a  gross  affront  to  your  attendant  damsels 
Amidst  the  noblest  of  our  dames  in  public) 
Reauite  himself  for  his  most  just  expulsion 
By  blackening  publicly  his  sovereign's  consort. 
And  be  absolved  by  his  upright  compeers. 
Jinffiolina^-^Bnt  he  has  been  condemned  into  captivity. 
A^. — For  such  as  him  a  dungeon  were  acquittal ; 
And  his  brief  term  of  mock-arrest  will  pass 
Within  a  palace.    But  I've  done  with  him ; 
The  rest  must  be  with  you. 
Jhigiolina^ — With  me,  my  lord  ? 
Dose4 — Yes,  Angiolina.    Do  not  marvel ;  I 
Have  let  this  prey  upon  me  till  I  feel 
My  life  cannot  be  long ;  and  fain  would  have  you 
R^ard  the  injunctions  you  will  find  within 
This  scroll  (Uiving  her  a  papery       Fear  not :  they  are  for 

/our  advantage : 
them  hereafter  at  the  fitting  hour. 

Jingiolituu — ^My  lord,  in  life,  and  after  life,  you  shall 
Be  honor'd  still  by  me :  but  may  your  days 
Be  many  yet — and  happier  than  tne  present ! 
This  passion  will  give  way,  and  you  will  be 
Serene,  and  what  you  should  be— what  you  were. 

Doge. — I  will  be  what  I  should  be,  or  be  nothing ; 
But  never  more— oh !  never,  never  more. 
O'er  the  few  days  or  hours  which  yet  await 
The  blijehted  old  age  of  Faliero,  shall 
Sweet  Quiet  shed  her  sunset !  Never  more 
Those  summer  shadows  rising  from  the  past 
Of  a  not  ill-spent  nor  inglorious  life, 
Mellowine  the  last  hours  as  the  night  approaches. 
Shall  soouie  me  to  my  moment  of  long  rest. 
I  had  but  little  more  to  ask,  or  hope. 
Save  the  regards  due  to  the  blood  and  swea^ 
And  the  soul's  labor  through  which  I  had  toiPd 
To  make  my  country  honor'd.    As  her  servant— 
Her  servant  though  her  chief — ^I  would  have  gone 
Down  to  my  fathers  with  a  name  serene 
And  pure  as  theirs ;  but  this  has  been  denied 
Would  Ihad  died  at  Zara! 

JhigiMna. — There  yoa  saved 
The  state  ;  then  live  to  save  her  still.    A  day. 
Another  day  like  that  would  be  the  best 
Beproof  to  thenif  and  sole  revenge  for  you. 
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Do^.— But  one  such  day  occurs  within  an  age ; 
My  life  is  little  less  than  one,  and  'tis 
Enough  for  Fortune  to  have  granted  onee. 
That  which  scarce  one  more  lavor'd  citi;teD 
May  win  in  many  states  and  years.     But  why 
Thus  speak  I  i  Venice  has  forgot  that  day — 
Theo  why  should  I  remamber  itf— Farewell, 
Sweet  Angiollna  '.  I  must  to  my  cabinet ; 
There's  much  for  me  to  do — and  the  hour  hastens. 

^ng-io/ifia.^Remember  what  you  were. 

jOoge—lt  were  in  vain  ! 
Jot's  recollectioa  is  do  longer  joy. 
While  Sorrow^s  memory  is  a  sorrow  still. 

Jlngio[ino.—At  least,  whate'er  may  urge ;  let  me  implot 
That  you  will  take  some  little  pause  of  rest : 
Your  sleep  for  many  nights  has  been  so  turiiid, 
That  it  had  been  relief  to  have  awaked  you. 
Had  I  not  hoped  that  Nature  -would  o'erpower 
At  length  the  thoughts  which  shook  your  slumbers  thus. 
An  hour  of  rest  wifi  gi¥e  you  to  your  toils 
With  fitter  thouglits  and  freshen  d  strength. 

huge. — 1  cannot — 
1  must  not,  if  I  could  ;  for  never  was 
Such  reason  to  be  watchful :  jet  a  few — ■ 
Yet  a  few  days  and  dream -perturbed  nights. 
And  I  shall  slumber  well— out  where  ?— no  matter. 
Adieu,  my  Angiolina. 

Jlngiolina, — Let  mc  be 
An  instant — ^yet  an  instant  vour  companion  ; 
I  cannot  bear  to  leave  jou  tlius. 

Bnge. — Come  then. 
My  gentle  child — foi^ve  me ;  thou  wert  made 
For  better  fortunes  than  to  ishare  in  mine. 
Now  darkling  in  their  close  toward  tlie  deep  vale 
Where  Death  sits  robed  in  his  all-sweeping  shadow. 
When  I  am  gone— it  may  be  sooner  than 
Even  these  years  warrant,  for  (here  is  that  stirring 
Within— above — around,  tliat  in  this  city 
Will  make  the  cemeteries  populous 
As  e'er  they  were  by  pestilence  or  war,-^ 
When  I  am  nothing,  let  that  which  1  ivos 
Be  still  sometimes  a  name  on  thy  sweet  lips, 
A  shadow  in  thy  fancy,  of  a  thing 
Which  would  not  have  thee  mourn  it,  but  remember  ;— 
Let  us  begone,  my  child — the  time  ii  pressing.        (^Exmtit. 
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After  palling  from  Angiolina,  tlic  Doge  repairs  to  the  place 
of  meeiing,  near  ihe  church  where  his  ancestors  are  buried. 
The  ihoiights  suggested  to  him  by  the  hour  of  night,  the  re- 
membrance of  the  characters  of  his  ancestry,  and  the  reflec- 
tion on  his  present  purpose,  are  surprisingly  natural.  He  is 
then  introduced  to  ilie  meeting  of  the  conspirators.  The  fol- 
lowing is  pait  of  ilic  passage  alluded  to  above  in  the  close] 
of  the  third  act. 

'  Doge^^Ye,  though  ye  know  and  feel  our  mutual  mass 
or  many  wrongs,  even  ye  are  ignorant 
What  fatal  ^wison  to  the  springs  of  life. 
To  human  ties,  and  all  that's  guod  and  dear. 
Lurks  in  the  present  institutes  of  Venice  : 
All  tliese  men  were  my  friends ;  1  loved  them,  they 
Requited  honorably  my  regard: 

We  served  and  fought ;  we  smiled  and  wept  in  concert; 
We  reveli'd  or  we  sorrow'd  side  by  side  ; 
We  made  alliances  of  blood  and  marriage  ; 
We  grew  in  years  and  honors  fairly,  till 
Their  on'n  desire,  not  my  anibitton,  made 
Them  choose  me  for  tlicir  prince,  and  then  farewell ! 
Farewell  all  social  memory  !  all  thoughts 
In  common !  and  sweet  bonds  which  [ink  old  friendships. 
When  the  survivors  of  long  years  and  actions. 
Which  now  belong  to  history,  sooUi  the  days 
Which  yet  remain  by  treasuring  each  other. 
And  never  meet,  but  each  beholds  the  mirror 
Of  half  a  century  on  his  brother's  brow. 
And  sees  a  hundred  beings,  now  in  earth. 
Flit  round  them  whispering  of  the  days  gone  by, 
And  seenking  not  all  dead,  as  long  as  two 
Of  the  brave,  joyous,  reckless,  glorious  band. 
Which  once  were  one  and  many,  still  retain 
A  breath  to  sigh  for  them,  a  tongue  to  speak 
Of  deeds  that  else  were  silent,  save  on  mnthlc 
Oime .'— Oime .'  and  must  I  do  this  deed  ? 

Isrnfl  Beriuccio. — My  lord,  you  are  much  moved :  it  is  not  ■ 

That  such  things  must  be  dwelt  upon. 

Ihge.—Yow  patience 
A  moment — I  recede  not :  mark  with  me 
The  gloomy  vicaii  of  this  government. 
Prom  the  hour  that  made  me  Lh%e,  the  DogfTBRrm 
Farewell  the  past !  I  died  to  airthat  had  been. 
Or  rather  they  to  me  :  no  friends,  no  kindness. 
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No  privacy  of  life — all  were  cut  off: 

They  came  not  near  me,  sucli  approach  eave  umbrage ; 

They  could  not  love  ine,  such  ivae  not  tlie  law ; 

They  thwarted  me,  'twas  the  state's  policy ; 

They  baffled  m«»^^as a  patiician's  duty ; 

They  wron^'d  me^or  such  was  to  right  the  state ; 

They  couldnot  rirfit  me,  that  would  give  suspicion  ; 

So  that  I  was  a  slave  to  my  own  subjects ; 

So  that  1  was  a  foe  to  my  own  friends  ; 

Begirt  witli  spies  for  guards— with  robes  for  ^wer— 

With  pomp  lor  freedom— gaolers  for  a  council— 

Inquisitors  for  friends— and  h«ll  for  life  ! 

I  had  one  only  fount  of  quiet  left. 

And  that  thev  poison'd !  My  pure  houseliold  gods 

"Were  shiver'd  on  my  hearth,  and  o'er  their  shrine 

Sat  grinning  ribaldry  and  sneering  scorn. 

Bo^e^^Bear  with  me  I  Step  by  step,  and  blow  on  blow, 
I  willdivide  with  you  j  think  not  1  waver  : 
Ah  !  no ;  it  is  the  certainty  of  all 
"Which  I  must  do  doth  make  me  tremble  thus. 
But  let  these  last  and  lingering  tlioughts  have  way. 
To  which  you  only  and  the  Night  arc  consciuu»<. 
And  both  regardless  ;  when  Mie  hour  arrives, 
'Tis  mine  to  sound  the  knell,  and  strike  tlie  blow, 
"Which  slwll  unpeople  many  palaces. 
And  hew  the  highest  geDealogic  tree^ 
Down  to  tlie  earth,  strew'd  with  their  bleeding  fruit, 
And  crush  their  blossoms  into  barrenneits: 
This  will  I — must  1— 'have  I  awom  to  do. 
Nor  aught  can  turn  me  from  my  destiny  ; 
But  still  I  quiver  to  behold  what  I 
Must  be,  and  think  what  I  hare  been !  Bear  with  me. 

Israel  Bertuccio. — Re-man  your  breast ;  I  feel  no  sucii  re- 

I  understand  it  not :  why  should  you  change  i 
You  acted,  and  you  act  on  your  free  will, 

Do^'K.— Ay,  there  it  is— you  feel  not,  nor  do  I, 
Else  I  should  stab  thee  on  the  spot,  to  save 
A  thousand  lives,  and,  killing,  do  no  mui-der  ; 
Tou/eei  not — uou  go  to  this  butcher-work 
As  if  these  high-bom  men  were  steers  for  shambles  ! 
When  all  is  over,  you'll  be  free  and  merry. 
And  calmly  wash  those  hands  incarnadine; 
But  1,  outgoing  thee  and  all  thy  fellows 
In  this  surprising  massacre,  shall  be. 
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Shan  see,  md  feel— oh  God!  oh  God!  'tifl  true. 

And  dwi  doeit  well  to  answer  that  it  was 

**  Mt  owm  free  will  and  act,"  and  jet  jou  err. 

Fori  riU  do  this  !  Donbt  not — fear  not;  I 

Will  be  joar  most  unmerciful  accomplice ; 

And  jet*  I  act  no  more  on  mj  free  wfll, 

Ner  MT  own  feelings — both  compel  me  back ; 

Bkt  there  is  hell  within  me  and  around. 

Aid  like  the  demon  who  believes  and  trembles 

Must  I  abhor  and  do.    Awaj !  away ! 

Get  thee  unto  thy  fellows,  I  will  hie  me 

To  nther  the  retainers  of  our  house. 

Imbt  not.  Saint  Mark's  great  bell  shall  wake  all  Venice, 

Sxcept  her  slaushter'd  senate :  ere  the  sun 

Be  broad  upon  the  Adriatic,  there 

Shall  be  a  voice  of  weeping,  which  shall  drown 

The  roar  of  waters  in  the  cry  of  blood  I 

I  am  resolved— come  on.' 

The  ne!Lt  act  opens  with  tlie  scene  between  Bertram  and 
i  already  described,  and  closes  with  the  arrest  of  Faliero 
the  di^Mfsion  of  the  conspirators.  The  last  comprises 
tnal  and  execution,  first  of  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy 
iftecwardsof  the  Doge.  The  duchess  is  present  during 
^s  trial,  and  utters  an  affecting  appeal  to  the  council. 
fcOowiDg  b  the  concluding  apostrophe  of  the  Doge. 

<  Jftayt^    I  speak  to  Time  and  to  Eternity, 

Of  which  I  grow  a  portion,  not  to  man. 

Ye  eknenta !  in  wnich  to  be  resolved 

I  hasten*  let  my  voice  be  as  a  spirit 

Upoa  ywi !  Ye  blue  waves?  which  bore  my  banner. 

Ye  wiiids !  which  flutter'd  o'er  as  if  you  loved  it, 
A^j  £11*^ ii: :i —  au^ —  wafted 

rth, 
«« w\u  «  iMivv  Mvu  AVE,  «uu  ««mv<.  .%..«,«gu  ^arth, 
^Vhich  drank  this  willing  blood  from  many  a  wound ! 
Ye  »toiics^  in  which  mv  gore  will  not  sink,  but 
Veek  up  to  Heaven !  Ye  skies,  which  will  receive  it ! 
"V^^i*  «in !  which  shinest  on  these  things,  and  Thou ! 


WW  lundlest  and  who  quenchest  sunsT— Attest ! 

I  am  wit  innocent— but  are  these  guiltless  7 

iMrah,  but  not  unaveng^ ;  for  aees 

flMt  up  from  the  abyss  of  time  to  be, 

AmI  show  these  eyes,  before  they  close,  the  doom 

or  Ada  proad  city,  and  I  leave  my  curse 
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On  her  and  hers  for  ever  1 Yes,  the  hours 

Are  gilentlj  engeuileriog  of  the  duy, 

When  she,  who  built  'gainst  Attila  a  bulwark, 

Sholl  yield,  and  bloodlesslv  and  baselj  yield 

Unto  ■  bastard  Attila,  without 

Shedding  so  much  blood  in  her  last  defence 

As  these  old  veins,  oft  drain'd  in  shielding  her. 

Shall  pour  in  sacrifice. — She  shall  be  bought 

And  sold,  and  be  an  appanage  to  those 

Who  shall  despise  her  f — She  shall  stoop  to  be 

A  province  for  an  empire,  petty  town 

In  lieu  of  capital,  with  slaves  for  senates. 

Beggars  for  nobles,  panders  for  a  people ! 

Then  when  the  Hebrew  's  in  thy  palaces. 

The  Hun  in  thy  higli  places,  and  the  Greek 

AValks  o'er  thy  mart,  and  smiles  on  it  for  his  ! 

When  thy  patricians  beg  their  bitter  bread 

In  narrow  streets,  aad  in  their  shameful  need 

Make  their  nobility  a  plea  for  pity  ! 

Then,  when  the  few  who  still  retain  a  wreck 

Of  thtir  great  fathers'  heritage  shall  fawn 

Round  a  barbarian  Vice  of  Kings'  Vice-gerent, 

Even  in  the  palace  where  they  away'd  as  sovereigns. 

Even  in  the  palace  where  they  slew  their  sovereign, 

Proud  of  some  Dame  tliey  have  disgraced,  or  sprung 

From  an  adultress  boastful  of  her  pillt 

With  some  large  gondolier  (rr  foreign  soldier. 

Shall  bear  about  meir  bastardy  in  triumph 

To  the  third  spurious  generation  ; — when 

Thy  sons  are  in  the  lowest  scale  of  bein°-. 

Slaves  turn'd  o'er  to  the  vanquish 'd  by  Qie  victors, 

Despised  by  cuwards  for  greater  cowardice. 

And  Bcom'd  even  by  the  vicious  for  such  vices 

As  in  the  monstrous  grasp  of  their  conception 

Defy  all  codes  to  image  or  to  nanie  them  ; 

Then,  when  ol  Cyprus,  now  thy  subject  kingdom, 

All  thine  inheritance  shall  be  her  shame 

Entail'd  on  thy  less  virtuous  daughters,  grown 

A  wider  proverb  for  worse  prostitution  ;— 

When  all  the  ills  of  con^Her'd  states  shall  cling  tliee. 

Vice  without  splendor,  sm  without  relief 

Even  Irom  the  eloss  of  love  to  smooth  it  o'er. 

But  in  its  stead  coarse  lusts  of  habitude. 

Prurient  yet  passionless,  cold  studied  lewdness. 

Depraving  nature's  frailty  to  an  art ; — 

When  these  aad  more  are  heavy  on  thee,  when 
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«  Smiles  witiMmt  mirth»  And  putimea  without  pleasure^ 
Toudi  witiiout  honor,  age  without  respect. 
Meanness  and  weakness,  and  a  sense  of  wo 
'Gainst  which  thou  wilt  not  strive,  and  dar'st  not  murmur. 
Have  made  thee  last  and  worst  of  peopled  deserts. 
Then,  in  the  last  gasp  of  thine  a£ony. 
Amidst  thy  many  murders,  think  of  mine ! 
Thou  den  of  drunkards  with  the  blood  of  princes ! 
Gehenna  of  the  waters !  thou  sea  Sodom ! 
Thus  I  devote  thee  to  the  infernal  gods ! 
The  and  thy  serpent  seed ! 
[Here  the  uoge  turns,  and  addressee  (he  executwner^ 

Slave,  do  thine  office ! 
Strike  as  I  struck  the  foe  !  Strike  as  I  would 
Have  struck  those  tyrants !  Strike  deep  as  my  curse ! 
Strike — and  but  once  ! 
[The  Doge  thrown  himself  upon  his  knees,  and  as  the  exe* 
euHoner  raises  his  swcrd  the  scene  doses.^2 

We  do  not  know  if  Lord  Byron  believes  like  Cowper,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  introduce  harsh  and  prosaic  lines  to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  blank  verse,  but  many  of  them  are  certainly 
to  be  found.  It  is  strange  that  Cowper  should  have  taken  up 
the  idea*  that  it  was  necessary  to  attempt  to  be  harsh  and  un- 
musical. With  a  language  formed  on  the  originals  that  ours 
iS|  it  is  not|  at  any  rate,  a  very  difficult  task  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  too  great  sweetness  by  irregular  lines,  but  on  the 
contrary,  we  are  confident  a  sufficient  relief  to  the  harmony  of 
any  poet's  language  will  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  northern 
dialects,  without  looking  far  or  long  for  harsh  consonants  and 
unmusical  accents.  This  system  of  neglect  of  quantity  and 
arrangement  seems  to  be  carried  a  little  too  far.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  the  poetry  of  Pope,  for  instance,  when  flow- 
ing with  constant  regularity,  and  the  cesura  fsJIing  in  the 
same  place  in  every  line  with  undeviating  certainty,  which 
regulari^  he  evidently  bestows  as  the  last  merit  on  the  pas- 
sages intended  to  be  most  impassioned,  is  unfavorable  to  the 
complete  expression  of  strong  emotion.  Uniformity  in  all 
works  of  art,  confers  the  pleasure  of  exciting  the  idea  of  the 
triumph  of  art,  and  in  pure  description  or  enumeration,  this 
regularity  may  also  be  agreeable  from  the  impression  of  order 
and  distinctness  it  cannot  but  give : 

*  FM&oe  to  Cowpei^  Bomer. 
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'  Warms  in  the  sun  |  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glnwa  ia  the  stars  |  and  blussums  tu  the  trees 
Lives  throueh  all  life  |  extcniia  through  all  extent. 
Spreads  undivided,  |  operates  unspent.' 
The  aiiliihesis  and  enumeration  expressed  in  these  lines, 
Tender  the  plain  and  strong  division  of  the  cffsura  rather  pleas- 
ant ilian  otherwise.     Can  the  render,  however,  conceive  of 
passages  like  the  following,  from  Childe  Harold,  being  net  off 
into  regularly  recurring  metrical  periods  of  tliis  kind,  without 
losing  all  tlieir  sublimity  ^ 

'Arches  on  arehes  |  as  it  were  that  Rome, 
Collecting  all  the  tropliies  )  of  her  line. 
Would  build  up  all  her  triumphs  in  one  dome, 
Her  Coliseum  stands.* 

Here  one  can  hardly  mark  ihe  place  for  the  caesura,  particu- 
larly in  the  second  line,  where  any  pause  seems  unnecessary. 

After  all  this,  however,  the  modern  poets,  in  seeking  the 
reverse  of  wrong,  have  in  many  instances  fallen  into  a  style 
far  more  unpleasant  than  the  regularity  of  Pope,  since  it  is 
equally  unnatural  and  more  negligent.  Who  could  believe, 
for  instance,  that  tlie  following  lines  were  '  measure  and  rhyme' 
and  slill  more  were  Moore's,  whose  songs  so  often  '  rob  the 
Hybia  bees,  and  leave  tliem  honeyless  ?' 

'  Then  I  sing  the  wild  song,  which  once  'twas  rapture  to 
hear,  when  our  voices,  both  mingling,  breathed  like  one  on  the 
ear;  and  as  echo  for  off  through  the  valley  my  sad  orison 
rolls,  I  think,  oh  my  love,  'tis  thy  voice  from  the  kingdora  of 
souls  faintly  answering  still  the  notes  that  once  were  so  dear.** 

Lord  Byron  has  carried  that  disregard  of  scrupulous  regu- 
larity, which,  when  restrained  by  rbyme,  was  so  successful  and 
sublime  in  Childe  Harold,  mrich  too  far  in  the  blank  verse  of 
this  poem.  The  lines  oonsianlly  terminate  with  an  unaccented 
and  unimportant  monosyllable,  producing  tlie  most  prosaic 
effect : 

•  Is  doom'd  to  expiate  his  rash  insult  with—' 
'But  if  his  insults  sink  no  deeper  in—'  flee, 

•  Iriah  Melodies.  We  believe  it  ia  in  tlic  preface  to  tlie  ■  Nnllonil 
Airi*  ihut  Moore  profcBses  to  tncrifice  '  metre  and  even  iicnsc  to  liis  wild 
music'  Without  mtrcnching  at  all  nii  the  province  of  the  eompuaer,  wo 
ID*]'  clpKss  our  surprise  tliai  any  air  can  be  more  bcautiriil,  bcenuse  llie 
words  nbicb  are  iiaig  In  it  Arc  nonirnse. 

Jfeto  Seria,  No.  7.  :!l 
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The  frequent  recurrence  of  lines  like  tbese  and  the  follow- 
ing is  unpleasant : 

'  I  can  see  no  one  not  even  a  patrician.^ 

*  By  the  reference  of  the  Ayogadori.' 

'  Against  the  Genoese,  which  is  still  maintained.' 

'  As  well  had  there  been  time  to  have  got  together.' 

The  poet  is  not  sparing  of  colloquial  familiarities.  The 
following  sounds  like  the  subscription  to  a  letter  of  civility  : 

'  imploring  you 
In  all  things  to  rely  upon  my  duty 
As  doth  become  your  near  and  faitliful  kinsman^ 
And  not  less  loyal  citizen  and  subject. 

Exit.' 

And  however  impatient  the  prince  might  have  been,  we 
fvature  to  say,  if  he  had  spoken  English,  he  would  not  have 

'  From  me  fear  nothing :  out  with  itJ* 

We  are  not  sure,  on  the  whole,  that  the  metliod  of  the  Eng- 
Ibii  dramatists,  of  uniting  prose  and  poetry  in  the  same  per- 
l&nuance,  is  not  necessary  to  avoid  the  unfavorable  effect 
Moduced,  either  by  reciting  indifferent  and  low  circumstances 
at  lofty  language,  or  introducing  poetry  of  a  level  with  them- 
^tvo5.  As  to  destroying  the  unity  of  the  composition,  not  to 
3peak  of  the  example  of  the  great  teachers  of  unity,  we  hardly 
Ittow  how  tlie  passage  above,  and  many  others,  can  lay  claim 
q»  the  name  of  poetry  but  from  the  number  of  syllables,  and 
itt>chkus^  indeed  could  be  more  ludicrous  than  the  attempt  to 
4dd  the  dipiity  of  poetry  to  such  circumstances  as  an  indif- 
tervR;  andformal  ceremony  of  parting. 

k?  ;he  preface  to  tliis  tragedy,  L#ord  Byron  gives  the  *  Mys- 
a?\'-cca^  Mother'  the  praise  of  being  a  Roman  performance,  in 
i»jsc  ;  «st  mM  a  *pnhng  love^Iay.'  We  have  already  alluded 
v^  ji^  v.;>ace<Hiatable  prejudice  on  this  subject,  and  were  it 
^  .x^f^  r^*#5,  however  it  might  be  a  subject  of  wonder,  it  could 
^>»i.v^  \  cJLti  ?Vv  animadversion.  Yet,  even  now  it  is  thought  an 
^w.Ji.  vN!*'  r;«erprise  to  undertake  a  play  without  at  least  attach- 
,,^  .^  vr*<"*-M»'4  to  It*  and  though  the  author  of  Waverly  (as  he 
^-xv^^-v  I,''  W  called)  has  done  much,  romance  is  still  claimed 
^^.,j^...,^  K  ihis  species  of  interest.  We,  of  course,  can- 
either  the  epithets  or  the  sentiment  of  I^ord  Byron 
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on  many  heauliful  performances ;  yet  it  would  seem  from  the- 
ory and  appears  from  tlie  effect,  that  instead  of  claiming  the 
exclusive  interest  of  scenic  compositions,  this  passion  sJiould 
have  been  contented  with  a  subordinate  iuflucnce  on  the  pub- 
lic stage.  The  most  impoitant  effects  on  our  happiness, 
produced  by  the  social  affections,  are  undoubtedly  those, 
which  retire  to  the  solitude  of  domestic  content  or  disappoint- 
meuL  It  is  not  easy  to  suppose  any  thing  less  adapted  for 
the  exaggeration  of  dramatic  effect  than  either.  The  repose 
and  peace  of  the  one,  and  die  peculiar  associations  attached 
to  suffering  in  the  other,  would  seem  to  be  least  of  all  the 
natural  subjects  of  the  free  exposure  of  the  theatre.  Tiie 
stage  is  the  only  perfect  criterion  of  dramatic  performances, 
and  let  it  he  supported  with  the  greatest  purity  and  talent  pos- 
sible, one  need  only  bring  the  question  to  this  test  to  have  it 
answered.  The  best  acting,  supported  by  the  most  willing 
sympathy  of  the  spectators,  can  hardly  support  the  lovc-sccnea 
of  any  tragedy,  and  the  moment  we  destroy  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  ilie  associations  of  delight  in  the  poetry  which  we 
enjoy  from  having  read  the  performance,  tliis  tediousness  is 
converted  into  disgust.  Not  the  Venus  when  in  the  dress  and 
with  the  attributes  of  Alecto,  [is  she  ^vns  someliiiies  painted, 
seems  less  attractive  than  a  dramatic  heroine,  whose  senti- 
ments and  character  are  distorted  and  exaggerated  to  tjie 
proper  stage  effect.  Accordingly,  wc  find  that  tliis  interest  is 
seldom  long  employed  successfully,  bnt  when  in  connexion  or 
opposition  to  the  more  distinct  and  obvious  motives  and  pas- 
sions. Juliet  has  seen  her  lover  but  a  few  hours  when  his 
approaching  fate  from  his  pubhc  crime  stamps  his  counte- 
nance, in  her  eyes,  with  die  impress  of  the  tomb,  and  Belvi- 
dera  is  first  introduced  as  tiie  pledge  of  her  husband's  fidelity 
to  his  treason  against  the  republic.  With  the  ancients  this  i^ 
even  more  extensively  true  than  with  us,  and  the  political  re- 
Folutions  or  religious  destiny  of  the  drama's  persons  sternly 
overrule  the  conllicts  of  the  social  passions.  Afuch  of  this  is 
lo  be  attributed  to  iheir  habits  of  private  society,  as  to  the 
reserve  imposed  on  the  female  sex,  which  gives  tlie  effect  of 
the  irresolution  of  Hamlet  to  the  timidity  of  Electra.  It  seems, 
however,  if  the  unity  ajid  simplicity  of  the  drama,  which  Lord 
Byron  juady  values  so  higldy,  are  to  be  restored  to  the  sever- 
ity of  the  Grecian  model,  there  cannot  be  a  more  obvious  step 
\  ma  to  bestow  on  the  public  and  domestic  passions  their  ap- 
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I)ropriate  influence.  It  is  something  to  provide  with  scrupu- 
ous  accuracy  that  no  time  be  left  to  be  employed  by  the 
imagination,  that  the  drama's  persons  are  carefully  brought  on 
every  different  enterprise  to  the  same  hall,  and  that  tlie  atten- 
tion is  never  distracted  by  any  variety  of  action  ;  but  it  is  more 
necessary  to  unity  that  the  sentiments  and  habits  of  different 
characters  should  be  observed,  and  that  not  be  publicly  exhib- 
ited, which  if  it  escaped  from  the  inmost  recesses  of  solitude 
in  actual  life  would  be  phrensy  or  folly.  This  is  perhaps 
illustrated  in  the  Berenice,  in  the  preface  to  which  Racine 
declares,  that  though  he  can  meet  alt  objections  to  the  action, 
still  that  on  which  he  most  congratulates  himself  is  the  reflec- 
tion, that  he  has  attained  that  simplicity  which  was  so  much  to 
the  taste  of  the  ancients. 

When  united  or  opposed  to  the  sources  of  dramatic  interest, 
we  all  know  how  powerful  is  the  attraction  of  love  in  the  dra- 
ma. Yet  this  will  not  explain  and  cannot  justify  the  theory  of 
its  relative  importance,  as  a  source  of  theatrical  effect,  which 
in  the  drama  of  one  people  has  enshrined  it  as  the  sole  muse 
of  the  stage,  and  in  that  of  their  national  rival  has  demanded 
its  presence,  as  invariably  necessary  to  poetical  effect.  It 
would  have  seemed  as  if  those  who  held  this  tlieory  had  never 
heard  of  conquests  or  kingdoms,  of  the  desolation  of  countries 
and  the  revolutions  of  empires,  the  waves  of  the  mighty  tide, 
which  sweeps  on  *  kings,  consuls,  and  Caesars'  to  their  fate. 
They  could  not  have  reflected  on  the  causes  and  events  of 
such  changes,  their  influence  on  the  character  of  the  agents, 
the  conflicts  of  public  and  private  duty,  the  struggles  of  men- 
tal freedom  and  chivalric  submission,  which  have  enslaved  or 
emancipated  nations.  Those  who  denied  tragedy  to  be  adapt- 
ed but  to  one  passion  must  have  been  reckless  spectators 
indeed  of  the  mighty  tragedies  on  the  theatre  of  empires.  It 
would  seem  that  they  could  not  have  witnessed  one  age  build- 
ing up  all  the  treasures  of  commerce  and  the  refinements  of 
art,  and  the  next  opening  the  gates  of  the  North  to  a  merciless 
and  resistless  invasion.  They  could  not  have  gazed  on  the 
portentous  veil  which  covers  the  destiny  of  the  world,  some- 
times lifted  for  a  moment  to  disclose  the  agents  and  engines 
of  approaching  convulsion,  and  then  dropped  till  the  moment 
of  desolation  arrives.  When  such  a  theory  is  adopted  we 
reject  as  unpoetical  the  glorious  actions  of  all  who  have  fought 
the  great  contest  of  improvement,  against  powerful  vice  and 
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I         enthroned  ignorance,  aj^ainsl  the  giganiic  resources  of  wliolc 
L        cmijircs  (vielded  by 

^^^^K  venal  bnnd 

^^^^H  Who  are  to  judge  of  danger  wliich  tliey  fenr, 

^^^^H  And  liariur  wlikli  tlicy  do  not  understand.' 

^^^^Ti  is  well  for  us  in  this  conniry  liiat  we  have  no  such  fixed 
associations  on  Qiis  subject  to  combat,  and  thai  with  whatever 
effect  the  passion  of  love  may  be  employed  by  an  American 
poet,  he  need  not  fear,  from  any  prejudices  of  theorj-  lo  alleinpt 
tiie  success  of  appealing  to  the  sympathy  felt,  by  the  human 
breast  in  tlie  great  actions  of  those,  who  have  improved  or 
defended  society. 

Before  closing  this  article  we  wonid  make  nu  extract  some- 
what amusing  fi-om  the  preface  lo  the  tragedy. 

'  It  Is  now  four  rears,  that  I  have  mcdita.lcd  this  work  ;  and 
before  I  had  suflicienily  examined  the  records,  I  was  raUier  dis- 
posed to  have  made  it  turn  on  a  jealousy  in  Faliero.  Uut  per- 
ceiving no  foundntion  for  this  in  historical  truth,  and  aware  that 
jealousy  is  an  exiiau&ted  passion  in  tlie  drama,  I  have  given  it  a 
more  historical  form.  I  was  Uesides  well  advised  by  the  late 
Matthew  Lewis,  on  that  point,  in  talking  with  him  of  my  inten- 
tion, at  Venice  in  ISIT.  "  If  you  make  him  jealous,"  said  he, 
"  recollect  that  you  have  to  contend  with  establislked  writers,  to  say 
nothing  of  -Shatspeare,  and  an  exhausted  subject ;  stick  to  the 
old  Gery  doge's  natural  character,  which  will  bear  jou  out,  if  pro- 
perly drawn;  and  make  the  pli>t  as  regular  as  you  can."  Sir 
William  Drunimond  gave  me  nearly  the  same  council,  flow  far 
I  have  followed  these  instructions,  or  whclher  tlicy  have  availed 
me,  is  not  for  me  to  decide.  I  hikve  had  no  view  to  the  stage  i  in 
its  present  state  it  is,  perhaps,  not  a  veiy  exalted  object  of  ambi- 
tion ;  besides,  I  have  been  too  much  behind  the  scenes  to  have 
thought  it  so  at  any  time.  And  I  cannot  conceive  any  man  of  irri- 
tAble  feeling  nutting  himself  at  llie  mercies  of  au  audience;  the 
sneering  reader  and  the  loud  critic,  and  tlie  tart  review  arc  scat- 
tered and  distant  calamities ;  but  the  trampling  of  an  intelligent  or 
of  an  ignorant  audience  on  a  production,  which,  be  It  good  or  bad, 
hss  been  a  mental  lalxir  to  the  writcmis  a  palpable  and  immcdmte 
grievance,  heightened  by  a  man's  doubt  of  their  competency  to 
uidgc  and  his  certainty  of  his  own  imprudence  in  electing  them 
hisjudn-s.  Were  1  capable  of  writiii;;  a  play  which  could  lie 
deemed  St nsc- worthy,  success  would  give  me  no  plcusurc,  and 
failure  great  [win.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  even  durini;  the  time 
ttf  being  one  of  die  coniniitlce  of  one  of  the  theatres,  I  uever  made 
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the  attempt,  and  never  will.*  But  surely  there  is  dramatic  power 
someivhere,  where  Joanna  Baillie,  and  Mllmaii,  aiid  John  Wileon 
exist.  The  "City  of  the  Plague,"  and  the  "Fall  of  Jerusalem," 
an;  full  of  the  best  matniel  for  tragedy  that  has  beeu  seen  since 
Horace  Walpole,  cicept  passages  of  Ethwald  and  de  Montfort. 
It  is  the  fashion  to  underrate  Horace  Walpole  ;  firstly,  because 
he  was  a  nobleman,  and  secondly,  because  ue  was  a  gentleman  ; 
but  to  sav  nothing  of  the  composition  of  his  incomparable  letters, 
and  of  the  Castle  of  Otranto,  he  is  the  "ultimus  Romannrum," 
the  author  of  the  "  Mysterious  Mother,"  a  tragedy  of  the  hi^iest 
order,  and  not  a  pulinc  love-play.  He  is  the  father  of  the  first 
romance,  and  of  the  lost  tragedy  in  our  language,  and  surely 
worthy  of  a  higher  place,  than  any  living  writer,  be  ho  who  he 
may.' 

•  ■  While  I  was  in  the  sub^camtnittee  of  Dniry  Lane  Uieatre,  X  cui  vouch 
for  my  collengues,  and  1  hope  fur  mjself,  that  «e  did  our  best  to  bring 
buck  the  leg-iiimilc  drama.  I  tried  what  I  could  to  get  De  Montfart 
rerifcd,  but  in  vain ;  and  equally  in  vain  in  favor  of  Sotheby's  Iran,  wbicb 
wu  thought  nil  acting  phy ;  and  I  endeavored  also  lo  wake  Mr  Coleridjirc 
lo  write  »  tragedy.  Thote,  who  are  not  in  the  secret,  will  hardly  believe 
that  the  School  for  Scnndal  is  the  play,  which  hu  brouglit  lean  m«n<v, 
averaging  (be  number  of  times  it  hai  tieen  acted,  since  iti  production  ;  so 
manager  Dibdin  assured  me.  Of  what  has  occurred  aince  Maturin's  Ber- 
tram, I  am  not  aware;  so  that  I  may  be  traducing,  throu^  igtwrance, 
some  excellent  neiv  writers ;  if  lo,  I  beg  their  pardon.  1  have  been  absent 
from  England  nearly  live  years,  and,  till  last  year,  I  never  rend  an  Kng^. 
liah  newspaper  since  my  departure,  and  am  now  only  aware  of  theatlicat 
matters,  through  the  medium  nf  the  Parisian  Gazette  of  Galigniani  [mi 
English  newspaper  prinled  in  Pnris^  and  only  for  the  last  twelve  month*. 
Let  me  then  deprecate  all  oflence  to  tragic  and  comic  wcilers,  to  wbotn  t 
wisii  well,  and  of  whom  I  know  nothing.  The  long  complaints  of  ibe 
actual  state  of  the  drama  arise,  however,  from  no  fault  of  the  performers, 
I  can  conceive  nothing  better  thnn  Kemble,  Cook,  and  Kctn,  In  Iheir  veiy 
different  manners,  or  than  EUiston  in  grttUeman't  comedr,  nnd  some  ptrtl 
of  tragedy.  Miss  O'Neil  1  never  saw,  having  made  and  Jtept  a  delenruna- 
tion  to  see  nothing,  wbich  should  divide  or  disiurb  my  recollection  of 
Siddons;  Siddons  and  Kemble  were  the  ii/^fir  of  tragic  action;  1  never  isv 
any  thing  at  alt  resembling  them  even  in  ptrten  .-  for  this  reason,  we  shall 
never  see  again  Coriolaniis  or  Macbeth.  When  Kean  u,  blamed  for  want 
of  dignity,  we  should  remember  that  it  is  a  grace  und  not  an  art,  and  not 
to  be  attained  by  study.  In  all  not  lupemutural  parts,  he  is  perlbct  i 
even  hia  very  de^cts  belong,  or  seem  to  belong,  to  Uie  parts  themacl>eai 
and  appear  truer  to  nature.  But  of  Kemhle  we  m.iy  aay,  with  reference 
to  his  acting,  what  the  cardinal  de  Retz  anld  of  the  Marduis  of  MontrMc^ 
"  that  he  was  tiie  only  man  be  ever  saw,  who  reminded  iiim  of  thr  twraca 
of  Plutarch."' 
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Abt.  XII. — The  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts, 
conducted  by  ProfcMor  SUlim-an. 
We  should  think  ourselves  much  to  blame,  did  we  allow 
any  vague  notion  of  ihe  delicacy  lo  be  observed  by  periodical 
'  works  in  noticing  each  other,  to  prevent  our  asking  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  public  to  Sfr  Silliman's  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence and  the  Arts,  There  is  no  occasion  to  enter  critically 
into  a  survey  of  its  contents,  nor  does  the  scientific  pubHc 
among  us  stand  in  need  of  our  testimony  to  its  respectability. 
But  as  a  nork,  which  does  honor  to  American  science,  and 
as  a  vehicle  of  imparting  to  the  world  the  scientific  specula- 
tions and  discoveries  of  our  countrymen  which  is  held  in 
honorable  esteem  by  the  philosophers  of  Europe,  we  catmot 
but  express  the  hope,  that  this  journal  will  attract  a  greatnr 
patronage  than  our  communily  lias  hitherto  done  itself  tlic 
credit  of  bestowing  upon  it  We  should  find  it  hard  to  name 
a  literary  enterprise  in  America  more  likely  to  be  an  in- 
strument of  raising  the  reputation  of  our  country  abroad,  in 
those  deparimenls  to  which  it  is  devoted.  There  ought  to  be, 
moreover,  and  we  doubt  not  there  is,  a  class  of  readers  large 
enough  in  the  United  States,  who  are  sufGciently  versed  in 
philosophical  studies  to  find  pleasure  and  instruction  in  tlie 
pages  of  such  a  journal.  And  if  its  plan  and  objects  prevent 
it  from  assuming  that  popular  form,  which  would  recommend 
it  to  wider  favor  witli  the  miscellaneous  class  of  readers,  we 
would  still  beg  leave  lo  commend  to  the  consideration  of  those 
of  them  who  feel  an  interest  in  ihe  intellectual  character  of 
our  country  tlie  strong  claims  on  Uieir  patronage  of  a  work  of 
this  kind,  and  ihe  sort  of  duty  which,  in  our  judgment, 
devolves  on  all  who  have  the  ability,  to  promote  the  success 
of  a  publication  like  this,  the  rather  for  the  abstract  and  sci- 
entific character  which  a  portion  of  its  contents  must  neces- 
sarily assume  and  which  costs  it  a  share  of  popularity.  We 
should  augur  ill  for  the  cause  of  elevated  studies  among  us, 
if  nothini;  can  succeed  with  our  reading  community  but  mis- 
cellaneous, desultory  literature,  studiously  fashioned  to  the 
taste  of  the  day.  At  the  same  time,  we  would  not  he  tliought 
to  intimate,  tliat  the  Journal  of  Science  is  of  an  arid  and 
repulsive  cast;  but  judging  from  the  numbers  pubhshed,  wu 
can  venture  to  promise  our  readers  much  information  from  its 
pages  on  (■arious  topics  with  whicli  no  well  educated  man,  of 
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any  profession  or  taste,  can  advantageously  remain  unac- 
quainted. We  beg  leave  to  extract  from  the  last  number  of 
this  journal  tlie  preface  to  the  third  volume,  which  will  assist 
our  readers  in  judging  to  what  degree  it  is  desirable,  that  an 
increased  patronage  should  be  extended  to  tliis  work. 

•  The  third  volume  of  this  work  being  now  completed,  all 
concerDed  in  its  success  will  naturally  wish  gome  account  of  its 
situation  and  prospects.  Tlie  experiment  of  an  original  Ameri- 
can Journal  ot  Science  is  novel,  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  allow 
Bufiicient  time  to  the  community  to  become  informed  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  entei-prise  before  we  can  expect  them  to  feel  inter- 
ested in  its  prosperity.  The  question  whether  it  is  to  be  sup- 
ported by  ailequate  pecuniary  remuneration,  is  not  one  which  can 
be  hastily  decided.  It  must  require  several  years  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work,  and  the  editor,  (if  God  continues  his  life 
and  health,)  will  endeavour  to  prove  himself  neither  impatient 
nor  querulous,  during  the  time  that  his  countrymen  hold  the 
question  undecided,  whetliei'^  there  shaU  be  an  Jlmerican  Journal 
o^  Science  and  Jrts.  Another  person  may  conduct  it  better,  and 
to  such  an  one,  the  task  would  be,  without  hesitation,  resigned. 
But  it  is  due  to  our  numerous  and  highly  respectable  band  of 
contributors  to  say,  that  no  successor,  however  meritorious,  can 
hope  to  be  better  supported.  That  the  Journal  is  appreciated 
abroad,  in  a  manner  gratifying  to  its  friends,  is  sufficiently 
evinced  by  the  numerous  extracts  from  it  in  the  periodical  scien- 
tific works  of  Europe,  by  the  readiness  to  exchange,  evinced  by 
the  Editors  of  foreign  Journals,  and  by  letters  on  the  subject, 
addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  American  Journal,  from  scientific 
and  literary  men  abroad.  Among  them  are  the  names  of  the  late 
Dr  John  Murray  of  Edinburgh,  of  Dr  Thomas  Thomson,  now 
Regius -Professor  of  Chemistry  &c.  in  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, of  Mr  Tilloch  of  London,  editor  of  the  Philosophical 
Magazine,  of  Mr  Julien,  editor  of  the  Revue  Encyclop^dique, 
and  of  Mr  Brongniart,  both  of  Paris ;  of  Professor  Germar  and 
Swci;j:gor  of  the  University  of  Halle  in  Germany,  and  of  Profes- 
sor Bcrzclius  of  Stockholm.  From  one  of  these  private  commu- 
nications, we  shall  presume  so  far  on  the  indulgence  of  the  author, 
and  of  the  public,  as  to  cite  a  single  paragraph.* 

•  l)r  Thomson,  speaking  of  the  first  five  numbers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Journal,  (wliich  were  all  that  he  had  tlien  seen)  savs ;  '•  I  hail 
it  as  a  comincncemcnt  of  American  scientific  periodical  works, 
and  have  no  doubt  from  the  valuable  matter  which  vou  have  already 

•  ^Oncotlicr  passage  is  selected  from  Mr  Broiicniiart's  letter.  [Sec  p. 
218  of  thU  A  ol.*] 
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preseoted  ua  with,  that  America  will  rival  the  most  scientific 
countries  In  the  old  world."  The  citing  of  thiapas8a{;e  would  be 
incoD  si  stent  with  decorum,  were  not  the  commendation  of  tliia 
illustrious  author,  and  teacher,  and  cditur,  chiefly  the  properlj  of 
our  contributors,  and  but  in  a  small  degree  our  own.  'Hie  cele- 
brated Professor  Ferrara  of  the  University  of  Palermo  in  the 
Island  of  Sicily,  speaking  on  the  subject  of  American  Science. 
B&id  recently  to  a  friend  of  the  editor,  that  he  "  did  not  doubt 
that  the  Sciences  and  Arts  would,  before  lone,  pass  to  America 
in  their  hiffhest  perfection,  and  that  we  should  ere  long  succeed 
to  Asia  and  Europe,  in  the  literary  empire  of  the  woild.^' 

*  But,  on  the  oilier  hand,  we  are  now  bound  in  justice  to  the 
interests  of  American  Science,  not  to  withhold  from  its  patrons 
the  fact,  that  the  two  first  volumes  of  this  Journal  have  been,  thus 
far,  in  a  peeuniari/  view,  losing  concerns.  The  proprietors  of  the 
first  volume  have  not  yet  received  back  the  money  which  they 
have  expended — nor  is  the  editor  yet  repaid,  simply  for  the  paper, 
printing  and  engraving  of  the  second  volume,  and  that  upon  the 
supposition  that  all  the  money  is  collected  from  the  contractors 
for  quantities. 

But  it  is  some  relief  to  add,  that  the  patronage,  during  the  past 
year,  has  been  gradaallif,  but  on  the  whole  regularbj,  increasing, 
and,  as  it  now  stands,  will  probably  just  about  cover  the  expense 
of  the  materiaU  and  mechanical  labor  of  the  the  third  volume. 
Nothing  has  ever  been  paid  for  contributions  to  the  pages  of  the 
work ;  to  the  hoimr  of  our  scientilic  friends,  thev  have  contrib- 
uted their  gratuitous  labors  with  clieerfulness  and  perseverance, 
and  the  scientific  public,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  have  already 
decided  favorably  on  their  productions. 

With  this  simple  statement  of  facts,  we  now  dismiss  the  sub- 
ject, after  expressing  our  determination,  notwithstanding  all 
discouragements,  to  proceed,  cheerfully,  and  with  good  courage, 
in  our  tabor,  contented  also  to  relinquish  it  whenever  others 
will  more  faithfully  and  successfully  perform  if,  or  our  country 
shall  have  clearly  decided  that  it  does  not  approve,  or  will  not 
support  our  undertaking.' 

Mag,  1831. 
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ComrauQi cations  od  the  Course  of  Mathematics  for  the  Uoivcr' 
aity  at  Cambridge ;  on  Schoolcraft's  Journal  ;  on  the  Procei^diiigs 
of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  relative  to  the  appropriation  of 
public  lands  for  the  purposes  of  education;  and  the  '  Vindication 
of  the  laws  limiting  the  rate  of  interest  on  loans,  from  the  objec- 
tions of  Jeremy  Bentliam  and  the  Edinburgh  Itericwcrs,'  have 
been  necessarily  omitted  in  this  number  of  the  Nortli  American 
Review. 
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Art,  Xin.— TAe  firtt  part  of  the  Institutes  of  the  Laws  of 
England,  or  a  Commentary  upon  Ltltlclon,  fyc.  Bu  Sir 
Edward  Coke.  First  American  from  the  sixteenth  Euro- 
pean edition.     Pbiladelphia,  1812.     3  vols.  8vo. 

It  is  a  serious  misfortune  to  the  student  of  our  law,  that 
we  possess  no  detailed  aecount  of  most  of  the  great  luminaries 
of  the  science,  in  a  form  accessible  lo  ordinary  readers.  White 
the  civilians  can  produce  many  valuable  works  intended  to 
guide  the  inquiries  of  the  beginner  through  the  mazes  of  Ro- 
man jurisprndonce,  and  at  die  same  time  gratify  his  curiosity 
with  regard  to  the  writers  themselves  whose  names  stand  in 
the  title  page  of  the  books  given  him  to  peruse,  we,  on  tlie 
contrary,  have  little  knowledge  of  tlie  immense  mass  of  books 
and  authors  composing  our  juridical  treasures,  excepting  what 
can  be  gleaned  from  the  meagre  columns  of  a  bookseller's  cata- 
logue, or  the  volumiuous  repositories  of  general  history  and 
biography.  Hodman's  Course  of  Study  does  somediing  towards 
supplying  this  deficiency :  but  the  whole  subject  has  been 
consigned  to  such  unnortliy  neglect,  that  it  still  remains  almost 
an  unwrought  Geld  for  the  researches  of  the  jurist.  We 
hare  placed  the  tide  of  the  much  improved  American  edition 
of  sir  Edward  Coke's  Commentary  upon  Littleton  before  this 
article,  in  order  to  add  our  mile  to  the  department  of  lega) 
biography,  by  laying  before  our  readers  some  account  of  the 
life  and  writings  of  the  distinguished  commentator. 
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Sir  Edward  Coke  was  born  in  the  year  1550,  at  Mileham^ 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  His  father  Robert,  a  gentleman  of 
good  family  and  an  eminent  barrister,  died  whilst  thb  his  only 
son  was  young,  leaving  him  the  heir  of  a  large  fortune.  Ed- 
ward was  first  sent  to  the  free  school  of  Norwich,  thence 
removed  to  Cambridge,  and  after  residing  at  the  university 
about  four  years  entered  as  student  of  the  Inner-Temple. 
The  quick  penetration  and  sound  judgment,  which  he  there 
displayed,  occasioned  his  being  called  to  the  bar  at  an  early 
period,  namely,  after  a  novitiate,  of  six  years,  which  was 
then  accounted  a  very  extraordinary  mark  of  approbation. 
The  first  cause  in  which  he  appeared  in  the  court  of  queen's 
bench,  as  we  learn  from  his  own  report  of  it,  was  in  1578,  in 
the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age.*  About  the  same  time  he 
was  appomted  reader  of  Lyon's  Inn,  and  so  continued  for 
three  years,  during  which  space  his  lectures  were  very  much 
resorted  to,  in  consequence  of  which  his  reputation  and  prac- 
tice increased  so  rapidly,  tliat,  before  he  had  been  lone  at  die 
bar,  he  paid  his  adaresses  to  a  lady  of  one  of  the  first  families 
and  best  fortunes  in  his  native  county.  This  lady,  Bridget, 
daughter  and  coheiress  of  John  Paston,  he  shortly  after  mar- 
ried, receiving  with  ber  thirty  thousand  pounds  and  becoming 
allied  to  some  of  the  best  houses  in  the  kingdom. 

From  this  time  he  continued  to  rise  with  unexamj^led  ra- 
pidity ;  the  cities  of  Coventry  and  Norwich  chose  him  their 
recorder,  he  was  engaged  in  all  the  great  causes  of  Westmin- 
ster hall,  acquired  the  favour  of  the  lord  treasurer  Burleigh, 
and  was  frequently  consulted  on  the  queen's  afiairs.  His  li^e 
estate  and  great  credit  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  recommended 
him  to  the  freeholders  of  that  county  and  procured  his  elec-^ 
tion  as  knight  of  the  shire,  m  which  capacity  he  distinguished 
himself  so  much  as  to  be  made  speaker  in  the  parliament  held 
in  the  tliirty-fifth  ^ear  of  Elizabeth.f  He  was  then  queen's 
solicitor,  firom  which  post  he  was  soon  advanced  to  that  of  at- 
torney-eeneraL 

Mr  Coke,  becoming  a  widower  by  the  death  of  his  infe 
shortly  after  he  received  the  appointment  of  attomey^oerdy 

£aid  his  addresses  to  another  lady  of  rank  and  fortune,  die 
idy  Hatton,  relict  of  sir  William  flatton,  and  sister  of  Thom- 
as lord  Burleigh,  the  oldest  son  of  the  lord  treasurer  Burleigh. 

*  The  case  of  Lord  Cromwell  in  Coke*B  Bep.  pt  iv,  f.  14,  a. 
t  D'Ewes  Journal  of  Parliament,  p.  461^. 
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This  second  marriage,  which  look  place  in  1598,  proved  very 
unhappy,  and  even  llie  celebralton  of  it  caused  tlie  parties  no 
little  vexatioD.  So  mucn  notice  was  taken  of  irregular  mar- 
riages litis  year,  that  archbishop  Whitgifi  had  signified  to  the 
bishops  of  his  province  that  he  expected  they  would  be  dili- 
gent in  bringing  to  prosecution  all  persons,  who  should  be 
guilty  of  any  irregularity  in  ilie  celebration  of  marriage. 
Whether  it  was  that  the  attorney-general  did  not  advert  to  thb 
circumstance,  or  thai  lie  looked  upon  the  (juidity  of  lady 
Haiton  and  of  himself  and  the  consent  of  her  family  as  setting 
them  above  such  restrictions, — they  were  married  in  a  private 
house  without  either  bans  or  license.  Hereupon  a  prosecu- 
tion was  commenced  in  ihe  archbishop's  court  agahist  ihein, 
lord  Burleigh,  the  rector  who  officiated  at  tlie  marriage,  and 
several  other  persons,  for  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the 
church;  but  on  their  submission  by  proxies  iliey  were  absolv- 
ed from  the  penalties,  which  tliey  had  incurred,  because,  says 
the  record,  they  had  ofiended,  not  from  contumacy,  but  from 
ignorance  ol  the  law  in  this  particular.  The  prosecution  does 
not  seem  to  have  proceeded  from  any  personal  animosity  of  the 
archbishop's ;  on  the  contrary,  this  prelate  is  known  to  have  had 
great  esteem  for  Coke  ;  and  when  the  latter  was  appomted 
queen's  attorney,  Whitgift.  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, with  a  message  to  this  effect,  diat  he  had  now  studied 
common  law  enough,  and  ihavld  thereafter  study  the  law  of  God, 
Nor  is  it  probable  that  Coke  intended  to  slight  the  church  by 
his  informal  marriage,  because  he  was  always  a  firm  friend  to 
the  church  and  the  clergy ;  which  is  apparent  from  an  extra- 
ordinary vote  of  thanks  given  him  under  seal  by  the  chapter 
of  the  cathedral  church  of  Norwich  for  his  gratuitous  and  un- 
sohcited  exertions  in  preserving  many  of  the  estates  of  ihe 
chapter  from  the  illegal  practices  of  persons  claiming  them 
under  pretence  of  concealments;  as  also  from  his  liberality  in 
the  besiowmenl  of  the  numerous  benefices  in  his  gift,  in  regard 
to  which  he  frequently  declared,  among  the  many  other 
memorable  sayings  of  bis  whicli  are  recorded,  that  he  would 
have  thurch-tivings  pass  by  livery  and  liesin,  not  by  bargain 
and  sale. 

Of  the  numerous  distinguished  lawyers,  who  flourished  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizaheih,  Yelverton,  Philips, 
Fleming,  Crooke,  Bacon,  Popham,  Anderson,  Dodderidge, 
Hobart  and  many  others,  none  was  treated  with  greater  res- 
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pect  in  his  professioD  or  In  prii'ate  life  than  Coke,  as  queen's 
ationiey;  for  lie  was  consulted  by  tbe  ministrj- in  all  matiers 
of  (iifficuliy,  and  furnished  Uiem  with  a  legal  color  for  some 
of  (heir  proceedings,  which  might  olhcnvise  have  been  es- 
teemed unjust  and  extraordinary.  The  most  imponant  affair, 
in  which  he  was  officially  concerned  at  this  time,  tvas  lbs 
prosecniion  of  the  unforlonale  earl  of  Essex,  who,  together 
with  his  kinsman  the  earl  of  Southamplon,  was  brought  to  trial 
before  tlie  lords  in  the  year  1600,  for  his  ill-advised  Btlempt  W 
stir  up  the  city  of  London  to  rebel  and  assist  him  in  getting 
possession  of  die  queen's  person  by  force  of  arms.  The  evi- 
dence against  these  noblemen  was  full  and  decisive,  and  their 
guilt  unquestioned;  but  Ihcy  constantly  accused  the  attorney- 
general,  who  conducted  the  prosecution  for  the  crown,  of  mis- 
interpreting their  motives,  pressing  them  with  undue  severity, 
abusing  the  ears  of  llie  lorcfs  with  slanderous  charges,  and  act- 
ing from  a  desire  lo  subserve  the  personal  enmity  of  the  min- 
isters toward  the  accused,  ratlier  than  from  a  sincere  regard  to 
justice.  The  earl  of  Essex  especially  complained  of  being 
talked  out  of  his  life  by  corrupt  orators ;  and  Southamplon,  in 
Tiis  defence,  said  lo  Coke  :  yoti  urge  the  matter  very  far  and 
you  wrong  me  therein ;  my  blood  be  upon  your  head.  But 
altliough  the  attorney-general  sometimes  addressed  these  no- 
blemen with  considerable  sharpness  in  the  course  of  the  trial, 
he  does  not  seem,  from  ihe  report  of  it  which  we  have  in  the 
State  Trials  and  in  Camden's  Elizabeth,  to  have  extended 
their  crime  any  further  than  he  was  borne  out  in  doing  by  the 
law  and  the  evidence. 

As  Coke  had  been  in  habits  of  intimacy  and  confidence 
with  the  ministers  at  the  close  of  Elizaheih's  reign,  so  he  con- 
tinued in  tliG  beginning  of  the  nest ;  there  is  even  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  proclamation  of  king  James  and  other 
state-papers  of  this  period,  were  drawn  up  by  him;  audi 
although  he  was  not  so  eager,  as  were  many  persons  of  infe- 
rior rank,  to  gain  admission  to  James,  yet  when  the  new 
on  account  of  his  peaceable  accession,  entertained  the  pri 
gentlemen  of  his  kingdom  at  Greenwich  (1603),  he,  t 
with  Henry  Lee,  the  lord  mayor,  and  John  Crookc,  rect 
London,  received  the  honor  of  knighthood. 

In  the  same  year  happened  the  famous  trial  of  sir  Wi 
Raleigh  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  before  a  court  of  apt 
commissioners  at  Winchester ;  in  tlie  manageinenl  of  wl 
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Irial  sir  Edward  Coke  treated  Raleigh  with  such  iDtemperalc 
and  overbearing  violence,  as  left  an  indelible  blot  upon  his 
character.  Tbe  whole  plot,  in  which  Raleigh  was  charged 
with  being  impHcaled,  is  now,  as  it  was  then,  involved  in  the 
deepest  mystery;  and  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  evidence  produced  at  the  trial  was  wholly  insufii- 
cieni,  not  to  say  palpably  absurd  ;  and  the  verdict  must  have 
been  obtained  from  the  jury  by  foul  means  in  order  to  gratify 
the  resentment  of  the  king  and  his  ministers  against  sir  Walter. 
But  the  virulent  abuse  heaped  on  Raleigh  by  the  attorney- 
general  is  no  less  remarkable  than  the  weakness  of  the  proofs 
on  which  the  conviction  was  founded.  Sir  Edward  Coke  was 
not  merely  contented  with  continually  styling  Raleigh  a  noto- 
rious traitor,  but  even  went  so  far  as  to  bestow  such  epithets 
as  viper,  motultr,  spider  of  hell,  vile  and  execrable  traitor, 
odioia  fellow  and  damnable  atheist,  upon  one  of  tlie  most 
gallant  and  accomplished  gentlemen  of  England,  who  both  as 
a  scholar  and  as  a  soldier  deser\'ed  to  be  accounted  tbe  pride 
of  his  country,  and  who  has  rendered  himself  forever  memora- 
ble in  the  history  of  our  own,  by  his  noble  exertions  in  the 
discovery  and  settlement  of  America.  The  customs  of  that 
age,  indeed,  allowed  great  severity  on  die  part  of  public  offi- 
cers toward  state-criminals,  the  hardship  of  whose  situation  in 
this  respect  was  much  aggravated  by  tbcir  being  denied  counsel 
and  obliged  to  reply  to  the  charges  brought  against  tliem  with- 
out any  preparation  for  defence  ;  but  sir  Edward's  zeal  for  the 
cause  of  justice,  or  obsequiousness  lo  the  crown,  appears,  in 
ihis  case,  lo  have  hurried  him  beyond  all  bounds,  so  that  on  one 
occasion  he  treated  die  court  itself  with  indecency.  For  when 
lord  Cecil,  one  of  the  commissioners,  interrupted  sir  Edward 
Coke,  and,  as  some  authors  affirm,  rebuked  him  for  his  con- 
duct witli  much  asperity,  sir  Edward  immediately  sal  down 
and  refused  to  speak  any  more,  until  he  was  urged  and 
entreated  to  proceed  by  the  comnnissioners,  when,  after  much 
difficulty,  he  again  rose  and  recapitulated  all  the  evidence  in 
manner  still  more  offensive  than  before  his  interruption.* 
Sir  Edward  Coke's  behavior  in  this  trial  raised  up  many 
lies  against  him  at  the  time,  and  has  been  justly  and  uni- 
rtrsally  condemned  ever  since  ;  but  he  retrieved  his  credit 
soon  afterwards  by  bis  vigilance  and   sagacity  in  unravelling 
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the  flagitious  and  monstrous  project  known  by  the  name  of  tlte 
powder-treason,  and  bj  his  admirable  skill  in  managing  ibe 
Irial  of  the  conspirators.  At  the  trial  of  Garnet,  especially,  lie 
^ve  such  convincing  proofs  of  his  eUeneive  capacity  and 
solid  judgment,  as  induced  lord  Cecil,  now  become  earl  of 
Salisbury,  to  say,  in  regard  to  tlie  speech  of  the  atioruey  gen- 
nral,  that  Ae  kad  never  heard  such  a  mas$  of  matter  better 
contracted  or  made  more  intelligilite  lo  a  jury ;  and  the  best 
judges  In  Inter  times  have  confirmed  bis  opinion,  all  accouut- 
ing  this  speech  sir  Edward  Coke's  master-piece  in  foreusia 
oratory. 

In  remuneration  of  his  services  on  this  and  other  occasions, 
(he  next  year  (1606)  he  was  called  lo  the  degree  of  sergeant 
at  law,  preparatory  to  his  being  immediately  afterwards  made 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  It  has  been  ob- 
served lliat  the  motto,  which  he  gave  upon  his  rings  as  ser- 
geant, lex  ejit  tttlisnma  c(us%s,  proved  very  applicable  to  his 
subsequent  fortune.  By  his  promotion  he  made  way  for  sir 
Henry  Hobart  to  succeed  him  as  attorney-general,  which 
enabled  sir  Francis  Bacon  to  attain  the  post  of  solicitor.  It 
appears  from  a  letter,*  which  Bacon  wrote  to  Coke  just  before 


'  I  ihouelil  br.3l,  once  for  all,  to  let  yoa  know  in  plaioiieas  what  I  End 
nf  ^on,  anil  wfinl  yoii  ihall  flnd  of  me.     Vou  lake  to  yonrFctr  h  libert;  lo 
dii^mcB  and  di^bk  ray  law.  my  experience,  my  diicrdioD,  What  it  pIsBiellt 
yuti  1  pro;  lliink  of  me;  1  un  oue  llial  know  both  mine  own  wsnla  mad 
otber  men's,  and  ■(  may  be,  perchance,  that  mine  mend,  wben  olliere  stand  kI 
a  siny.    And  surely  I  oi»y  not  endure,  in  public  place,  to  be  wronged  with- 
out repelling  the  same  to  my  beat  advanlacE  to  ri^t  myself.    Vou  are  girU, 
andlberetore  have  Uie  more  envien,  which  would  )w  glad  lo  have  yon  pud  at 
another's  cost.    Since  Ihe  time  I  miascd  Ihe  solicitor's  place,  the  nllu'r  I 
think  by  your  meani,  I  cannot  expect  that  foo  and  I  shall  ever  serre  as  at- 
torney Bnd  solicitor  logeiher ;  but  either  to  sene  with   another  at   yw«r   ■ 
remove,  or  to  step  into  some  other  coarse  i  so  aa  I  am  more  free  than  bw   I 
I  was  from  any  occasion  of  unworthy  coofonning  mypelf  lo  you,  mare  than   I 
general  good  manners,  or  your  particular  good  usage,  shall  provoke  ;  and  if  I 
yon  had  not  been  aliort-sijhled  in  your  own  fortune,  as  1  think,  yon  mi|ht| 
have  had  more  of  tue.     Bui  thai  time  is  paned.    1  wrile  nol  this  to  >l>M>M|fl 
friends  what  a  hrme  letler  I  have  written  lo  Mr  Atlomey,    I  have 
iboM  humors,    Uul  that  I  have  written  is  lo  a  good  end,  that  is,  ti 

d«rent  carriage  of  my  luasier's  service,  and  to  our  particular  bcL 

(landing  une  of  auother.    This  letler,  if  it  shall  be  answered  by  yoa  in ^^  _ 

and  not  in  word.  I  nimiosc  It  will  not  be  worse  for  ui  boUi .  eUe  it  It  but «  1 
few  liBM  loit,  which  lor  a  much  smatter  matter  I  woald  have  advMiUnA.  1 
So  thU  b*ing  to  yonnelf,  I  for  my  part  real,'  he. 

This  letter  is  supposed  lo  have  been  nrritten  id  1006,  shortly  before  tl 
vpppltHineiit  of  lir  Edward  to  the  Common  Pleoj 
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dicse  several  appoinunents  took  place,  thai  sir  Francis  had 
repeatedly  sought  for  tlie  station  of  solicitor  in  llie  last  reign 
and  the  present,  and  attributed  bis  failure  in  not  obtain- 
ing it  to  Ihe  bad  offices  of  Coke  ;  which  circumstance  shows 
tfae  orlgm  and  cause  of  the  animosity  that,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  grew  np  between  these  great  men,  and  prompten  thera  to 

I  harass  and  mortify  'each  other  whenever  lliey  could  lind  an 

opportunity.  After  sir  EdwarJ  Coke  had  served  as  chief 
justice  of  the  common  pleas  a  little  over  seven  years  witli 
great  probity  and  sufficiency,  and  as  it  seems  without  any 
desire  to  change,  he  was  removed  lo  the  king's  bench,  osten- 
sibly, indeed,  because  it  was  alleged  that  his  great  abilities 
might  be  more  useful  to  the  king  in  the  latter  situation,  but  in 
reality,  as  it  has  been  supposed,  through  ilie  intrigues  of  sir 
Francis  Bacon,  who  was  now  in  favor  with  the  king,  and  who 
(bus  procured  the  place  of  atlorDey-geaeral  by  the  appoint- 
I  nient  of  sir  Henry  Hoban  to  the  common  pleas  in  the  room 

of  sir  Edward  Coke.  Sir  Edward  was  also  ?worn  of  the 
privy  council  a  few  weeks  afterwards  (1613),  although  he  had 
never  shown  himself  a  friend  to  the  boundless  prerogative 
claimed  by  the  king,  and  in  some  particular  cases  thwarted 
^~e  wishes  of  his  master,  which  afforded  sir  Francis  Bacon 
occasion  to  represent  him  in  a  radier  unfavorable  light  to  king 
I  James.     Thus,  when  the  king  once   desired  W  procure  from 

I  ibe  judges  an  extra-judicial  opinion  with  regard  to  a  supposed 
I  case  of  treasGD,  sir  Francis  Bacon,  who  was  chosen  to  manage 
I  dke  busioeK,  easily  succeeded  with  the  other  judges  of  the 
F  king's  bench,  but  met  with  an  obstacle  in  sir  Edward  Coke, 

wbose  constant  maxim  it  was  to  be  a  judge  in  a  court  and  not 
I  m  m  dunUfer,  and  who,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  des- 

I  mi^  «nd  address  of  Bacon,  relumed  an  answer  so  liiile  saiis- 

fadOfj,  tbat  sir  Francis  told  the  king  he  was  glad  lo  send  K 
u  ifae  chief  jusbce's   band- writing   for   fab   own  discbarge. 
.  Aaolfacr  tinie,  however,  when  Oliver  St  John  was  sentenced 

L  H  fac  and  imprtsoomeot  by  ibe  tiar-chamber  (161&)  for  op- 
^^^HBhb  K  beneveleDce  ael  on  (bort  by  ibe  king,  tbe  chief  jus- 
K^^^HBffivfltcd  his  opinion  of  tbc  bw  rety  suoogty  for  tbe 
r^^^Hnleaoe,  md  migfat  peritapE  bare  thereby  recovered  tbe 
'  gaid  fTsces  of  hb  ntaster  tf  ibis  act  of  eoro^iaoce  bad  been 

Bare  seasmtable. 

la  ibe  same  yev  (1615)  was  dtscflrered  tbe  pouooii^  of  sir 
ThooM  Of«tbiif7  in  tbe  lotrer;  and  •»  ibe  aue(  jaMice,  by 
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reason  of  liis  office,  was  obliged  to  be  peculiarly  aclive  iu 
bringing  tlie  offenders  to  punishmeni,  and  ihus  incurred  the 
haired  of  tJie  many  powerlul  persons  implicated  in  the  earl  of 
Somerset's  crime  or  injured  by  this  minion's  fall,  wc  are  not 
to  wonder  that  his  conduct  in  the  whole  afiair  was  violenlly^ 
censured  and  grossly  misrepresented  by  many  of  the  contem- 
porary historians.  He  was  personally  directed  by  tbe  king  to 
I  investigate  the  circumstances  of  the  murder,  so  soon  as  tbe 
I  ^perpetration  of  it  was  known,  and,  at  his  own  request,  was 
joined  in  commission  with  several  noblemen,  in  order  that 
they  might  share  the  heavy  responsibihiy,  which  he  foresaw 
must  attend  such  a  scrutiny.  In  detecting  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  this  dreadful  tragedy,  the  chief  justice  proceeded 
with  equal  vigor  and  caution  and  with  unwearied  diligence, 
taking  several  hundred  examinations,  until  all  the  subordinate 
agents  in  the  murder  were  convicted  upon  the  most  ample 
evidence.*  Nolwitlislauding  the  aspersions  thrown  out  against 
sir  Edward  Coke  for  his  conduct  in  this  business,  we  have  the 
highest  aulhorily  for  believing  it  to  have  been  every  way  wor- 
thy of  his  exalted  station  and  character,  and  that  authority  is 
the  public  declaration  of  his  capital  enemy  sir  Francis  Bacon, 
who,  in  a  speech  before  the  court  of  star-chamber  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings,  made  use  of  the  following  memora- 
ble words:  TkU  I  toill  say  of  him,  that  is  of  sir  Edward,  and 
I  would  say  as  much  to  ages  if  1  sh<nild  write  a  tlory,  that 
never  man's  person  and  his  place  were  be.tter  me(  in  a  bunnesa 
than  my  lord  Coke,  and  my  lord  chief  justice  in  the  cauu  of 

'  Roger  Coki^'s  Dpteclion.  pp.  78,  i9.  Tliis  pnuage  Donlaining  ■ 
notice  of  sir  Edwsril's  priviit?  life,  we  nill  pitmi^t  part  ot  it. — '  When  itr  I 
lUlpli  (Winwood)  cume  tu  Royston  and  ■ccjuainlcd  (he  king  with  what  lut  I 
had  diacoT€red  aliout  airThomaiOvcrbury's  murdpr.  (h«  king  wu>oEDtpriie4  J 
berewiib,  thai  he  posted  away  a  messrnger  to  >ir  Edward  Coke  to  ■pprebcnd  1 
Iheeari.  1  speaklliiswilli  cotindencr.bFcause  1  tiadilfromoiicof  lirEdwird^  ] 
■ona.  Sir  Edmai  lay  then  al  the  tempip,  and  roeaaared  oui  his  time  al 

lar  houra,  Iwo  whereof  were  to  go  (o  bed  o(  nine  o'clock  and  in  " 

to  riw  at  three.    Al  thin  IJine  sir  Edward't  son  and  same  olli 
Edward's  lodf^ne,  but  not  in  Iteit,  when  Ihu  meuenger  almat  oi 
tng  knocked  at  tlie  door,  where  the  son  met  him  and  knew  him.     Sm  h 
I  come  Trom  the  king  atid  must  immedialely  speak  with  your  ralhor.    nn 
come  from  ten  kings,  be  answered,  you  shall  not ;  for  I  know  my  flwR 
disposition  lo  be  such,  tbiil  if  he  be  disturbed  in  his  sleep,  be  will  oM  Iw  It  '1 
for  any  business ;  but  if  you  will  do  as  we  do.  you  shall  be  weleone,  Mid  1 
about  IWO  boun  hence  my  falber  will  rise  and  vou  IbcD  may  do  u  wm   I 
pleaw ;  to  which  he  assented.     At  three  sir  Edward  rung  a  Jinle  b«U  l»  J 
give  noUee  to  his  wrvani  lo  come  to  liim,  and  then  Ibe  meMeDger  W 
faim  BUd  gave  bint  tlic  king's  Idler,'  Ike. 


I 
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Oi-erhury.*  Bui  shortly  after  tliis,  on  the  arraignment  of  sir 
Tlimiias  MonsoQ,  one  of  the  genttemen  charged  witli  Over- 
bury's  murder,  (be  chief  justice  dropped  insinuations  ob- 
scurely intimating  llial  llie  death  of  Overhury  had  in  it 
something  of  reiribuiiou,  as  if  Overbury  had  been  guilty  of 
poisoning  the  deceased  prince  Henry,  Whereupon,  as  mea 
were  led  to  suspect  the  king  privy  to  the  murder  of  Overhury, 
the  king  was  so  deeply  incensed  tiiat  the  trial  of  Monsoii  was 
laid  aside  and  himself  discharged,  and  sir  Edward  Coke  se- 
verely rebuked  for  his  indiscretion. 

The  king's  displeasure  on  account  of  what  the  chief  justice 
said  was  not  a  little  heightened  by  the  famous  dispute  con- 
cerning the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  chancery,  between  sir 
Edward  Coke  and  the  lord-chancellor  Ellesmere,  and  still 
more  by  the  business  of  the  commendamg,  in  which  last  the 
king  conceived  his  sacred  prerogative  to  have  been  very  pro- 
fanely handled  ;  botli  of  which  happening  nearly  at  the  same 
time  (1615,  IG16)  concurred,  avowedly  at  least,  to  produce 
(he  disgrace  of  sir  Edward  Coke,  For  although  sir  Edward's 
activity  in  detecting  the  murderers  of  Overbury,  and  his  con- 
seipienl  knowledge  of  the  facts,  rendered  his  assistance  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  the  king  in  convicting  the  earl  and 
countess  of  Somei  set,  yet  no  sooner  was  this  aSair  ended,  than 
tlie  enemies  of  the  chief  justice  resolved  upon  effecting  his 
downfal. 

The  dispute  concerning  the  jurisdiction  of  chancery  arose 
chieBy  out  of  a  statute  of  Edward  111,  which  inllicted  (ho 
penalties  of  a  pramunire  upon  all  persons,  who  should  ques- 
tion or  impeach,  in  the  court  of  another,  any  judgment  given 
in  the  king's  courts.  Now  the  right  interpretation  of  the 
words  in  the  court  of  anothr.r,  or  as  the  original  has  it  en  au- 
trui  court,  is  that  they  were  designed  to  prohibit  appeals  from 
the  king's  courts  to  the  iegaiine  or  other  courts  of  Rome. 
The  reason  of  the  thing,  as  well  as  his(oric^l  records,  confirms 
tliis  inierpreialion ;  but  a  doubt  was  sorted  in  the  reign  of 
Jaiues  I,  whether  these  words,  or  some  others  equally  general 
in  diffcrem  statutes,  did  not  prevent  appeals  from  the  common 
law  courts  (o  any  other  tribunal  excepting  the  high  court  of 
parliament.  Sir  Etlward  Cake,  who  was  very  jealous  of  his 
authority,  and  his  associates  on  the  bench,  thought  it  did  ;  and 

•  Sliile  Trials,  2il  ed.  Vol,  i,  p.  324, 
A'eiu  Series,  JVo.  6.  S't 
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therefore  justice  Crooke  gave  it  in  charge  to  the  grand  jury  of 
Middlesex,  among  other  things,  that  they  should  present  any 
man,  who,  after  a  judgment  rendered,  had  drawn  that  jodg- 
ment  to  a  new  examination  in  any  other  court.  Accordmdy, 
on  the  last  day  of  the  term,  indictments  were  preferred  against 
suitors,  solicitors,  counsel,  masters,  and  assessors  in  chancery, 
charged  with  a  pr<emunire  for  making,  conducting  and  decid- 
ing an  appeal  in  two  cases  adjudged  in  the  kmg's  bench. 
These  cases,  as  there  adjudged,  happened  unfortunately  to  be 
cases  of  foul  and  manifest  injustice.  The  first  was  that  of 
Courtney  against  Glanville,  as  reported  in  tlie  books,*  where 
Courtney,  who  was  a  young  gentleman,  bought  of  Glanville  a 
jewel  represented  by  the  latter  to  be  worth  £360,  and  as 
security  for  the  payment  of  the  purchase-money  agreed  to 
confess  judgment  in  an  action  of  debt  on  bond  in  the  court  of 
king's  bench.  Afterwards  it  appearing  that  the  real  value  of 
the  jewel  was  £20,  and,  on  a  writ  of  error  being  brought  to 
reverse  this  judgment,  tlie  court  affirming  it, — Courtney  ex- 
hibited his  bill  in  chancery  for  relief  against  the  bond  :  where- 
upon a  release  was  decreed,  and  the  defendant  in  chancery 
imprisoned  for  non-performance  of  tlie  decree,  but  immedi- 
ately discharged  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  returnable  in  the 
court  of  king's  bench.  The  other  case,  of  Bowles  and  AUeo, 
was  still  more  iniquitous.  The  defendant  had  prevailed  upon 
the  plaintiff's  most  material  witness  to  withhold  his  testimony 
provided  he  could  be  excused.  An  agent  of  the  defendant's, 
who  undertook  to  manage  this,  carried  the  witness  to  a  tavern, 
called  for  a  gallon  of  sack  in  a  pot,  and,  bidding  him  drink,  as 
soon  as  the  man  had  put  the  flagon  to  his  lips,  quitted  the 
room.  When  the  witness  was  called,  the  court  was  informed 
he  was  unable  to  come ;  to  prove  which  the  defendant's  agent 
was  produced,  who  swore  that  he  left  him  in  such  a  condition^ 
that,  if  he  continued  in  it  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  was  a 
dead  man.  The  witness  was  therefore  excused  by  the  court, 
and  for  want  of  his  testimony  the  cause  was  lost,  and  a  verdict 
given  for  the  defendant.  Upon  this  a  bill  was  brought  in  chan- 
cery for  relief,  to  which  the  defendants  refusing  to  make  answer 
were  committed  for  contempt  of  court.  Such  being  the  facts 
in  evidence  before  the  grand  jury,  when  the  defendants  in 
chancery  preferred  their  indictments,  tlie  jury,  consisting  as  it 

..*.?^.  ^!'f/"'^  i"  Bulstrode's  Rep.  ii,  aoi ;  Moor's  Rep.  833;  RoUc's 
Abridg.  i,  1 11 ;  Crokc's  Jacob.  343. 
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seems  of  substaotial  and  intelligent  persons,  rcfuseil  to  Gnd  ilie 
bills,  and,  aUbough  twice  sent  back  by  ilic  court,  resolutely 
persisted  in  their  refusal.  Tlie  matter  excited  the  more  no- 
tice from  the  circumstance  that  lord  Ellesiiiere  was  at  iliis 
lime  dangerously  ill,  and,  aJtbough  he  afterwards  recovered, 
was  generally  believed  to  be  dying  on  this  very  day ;  and  it 
now  made  so  much  noise,  iliat  it  was  brought  before  the  king  in 
council.  It  was  referred  by  hiin  to  sir  Francis  Bacon,  sir  Henry 
Yelverton,  sir  Henry  Montague,  sir  Ranulpli  Crewe  and  sir 
Joho  Walter,  and,  after  an  examination  of  precedents,  liicy  sup- 
ported the  jurisdiction  of  the  chancellor  in  an  elaborate  decis- 
ion, which  put  the  question  at  rest,  and  seems  to  have  been  at 
least  acquiesced  in  by  the  chief  justice  himself  as  well  as  ibe 
soundest  lawyers  of  the  kingdom.* 

Sir  Edward  Coke  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  much 
in  the  wrong  for  endeavoring  to  maintain  the  jurisdiction  of 
his  court  by  such  violent  measures,  and  was  afterwards  accus- 
ed at  the  council-board  of  uttering  very  reprehensible  language 
on  the  subject  from  the  beucli.  But  iu  the  business  of  tlie 
commendams  he  seems  to  have  tlemeaned  himself  with  a 
spirit  of  dignity,  iirmncss,  and  independence,  which  redounds 
Ds  much  to  his  honor  as  the  pusillanlimiy  of  the  oilier  judges 
does  to  llieir  disgrace. 

This  celebrated  case  of  the  commcndavh  ^ven  more  curi- 
ous in  its  connexion  with  the  history  of  llie  administration  of 
justice  in  England  tiian  that  wliich  we  have  just  detailed,  was 
the  following.  John  Clifton  and  William  Glover  brought  a 
writ  of  quare  impedit  against  Richard,  bisiion  of  Coventry  and 
Lilch6eld,  of  a  presentation  to  the  church  ofClifton  Cainville. 
The  plaintifTs  declaration  made  out  a  good  title  to  the  advow- 
son  in  them  ;  but  the  bishop's  plea  recited,  among  other  mat- 
ters of  defence,  that  his  metropolitan  having  granted  him  a 
dispensation  from  the  statute  of  pluralities,  the  king,  to  whom 

*  See  a  full  EUilemenl  of  tbls  afTnir  in  a  tract  printed  in  the  Collpclanea 
JuridicD,  v.  i.  n.  2.  See  likcwite  VVitton'i  Life  of  Junn  in  KennclH  llislnr)', 
vol-  li.  p-  704;  Bacon's  Leilen  in  hia  Workf,  v.  iii,  p.  2S4,  and  the  casei 
«iled  in  Suod'i  Abridgmenl.  v.  lit,  p.  139.  Mbii^  turioui  circunistoncen 
r^nrding  it  an  alM  collected  in  tli«  nulpi  to  the  Bio^rajthin  BrilannicR. 
Altbough  lir  Edward,  oi  be  onuld  not  avoid  doing,  uquieiced  In  tlin  hinjt^ 
decfiion,  ;et  be  wu  not  convinced  Uiat  bs  Iwd  d        ~  •    <  ■   ^. 

of  the  Crown,  c.  M,  Premnnire,  pp.  I3S — 126,  be  oi 
Nndered  in  the  kin;;'!  bencli  could  nt>l  be  tatifully  e 
and  nflor  cilinR  preredents  to  iiiat  effpft,  layithnl  the  privy  wbI  wm  'oblain- 
ad  by  thf  imponuuity  of  the  Ihpn  lant-chuicellor  being  vebeinfut]}>  afraid.' 
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it  accrued  by  lapse  to  present  to  the  benefice  in  question,  did 
accordingly  present  the  defendant  to  hold  the  same  in  com- 
mendam,  \  ariDus  important  questions  grew  out  of  this  case, 
in  arguing  which  in  the  court  of  roinnion  pleas  the  king  was 
informed  by  Bilson,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  attended  the 
trial  at  the  king's  desire,  that  the  counsel  for  the  phiiniifTs  had 
maintained  several  positions  highly  injurious  to  his  royal  pre- 
rogative, namely,  that  the  translation  of  hisliops  was  contrary 
to  the  common  law,  and  that  the  king  had  no  power  to  grant 
commendams  but  in  cases  of  necessity,  which  necessity  could 
never  happen,  because  no  clerk  was  hound  to  hospitality  l)e- 
yond  his  means,  and  therefore  in  no  case  could  there  be  need 
of  augmentation  of  livings.  James  took  alarm  at  these  dan- 
gerous doctrines,  and,  determined  not  to  suffer  any  more  dis- 
cussion of  points  so  nearly  concerning  his  royal  diirnity,  com- 
manded the  attorney-general,  sir  Francis  Bacon,  to  .signify  his 
pleasure  to  the  lord  chief  justice,  that  he  held  it  necessary 
himself  should  be  consulted  before  any  further  proceeviiugs 
were  had  in  the  cause,  which  was  shortly  to  have  been  argued 
before  all  the  judges  in  the  exchequer-chamber.  Bacon,  who 
seems  to  have  acted  as  the  chief  adviser  of  the  king  in  all 
these  measures,  accordingly  wrote  a  letter  to  the  chief  justice 
(April  25,  1616),  imparting  the  king's  wish  that  the  day  for 
hearing  the  argument  might  be  deferred.  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
on  receiving  this  letter,  requested  of  the  attorney-general  that 
the  like  should  be  sent  to  his  brethren ;  which  being  done,  all 
the  judges  assembled  and  unanimously  came  to  the  resolution 
of  doing  their  duty  exactly  as  if  the  letters  had  not  been  written. 
Afterwards  they  sent  a  letter  under  their  hands  to  the  king  in 
justification  of  their  conduct,  certifying  that  they  conceived 
obedience  to  the  letters  of  the  attorney-general  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  their  oaths,  inasmuch  as  they  were  expressly 
sworn  to  pay  no  regard  to  any  letters  that  should  come  to 
them  contrary  to  law,  and  that,  the  case  in  question  being  a 
private  difference  between  subjects  and  as  such  earnestly  call- 
ing for  expedition,  they  considered  it  would  be  an  unlawful 
delay  and  denial  of  justice  to  defer  the  cause  :  wherefore  they 
had  proceeded,  according  to  their  duty,  following  what  to  the 
best  of  tlieir  judgment  they  understood  to  be  the  meaning  of 
the  acts  of  parliament  provided  in  this  behalf.  The  king  im- 
mediately replied  that,  as  he  would  not  have  his  royal  prero- 
gative woimded  through  tlie  side  of  a  subject,  and  as  be  held 
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llie  alleging  their  oatbs  only  an  inipertinem  pretence,  therefore 
he  peremptorily  commanded  tlicm  to  meddle  no  more  wiih  ilie 
matter  until  they  were  apprized  of  his  pleasure  from  his  own 
mouUi.  No  sooner  was  the  king  returned  to  the  ciiy,  ilian  all 
iho  judges  were  sent  for  to  the  council-table  (June  6lh  1GI6). 
Alter  the  king  had  narrated  the  above  facts,  he  began  by 
reprimanding  the  judges  for  their  remissness  in  su&ering  a 
counsellor  at  the  bar  (o  impeacli  his  prerogative,  icUing  them 
it  was  ihcir  duly  to  check  and  bridle  these  impudent  lawyers, 
who  boi'c  so  little  respect  to  the  auihority  of  the  crown.  Next, 
as  to  their  letter,  he  acijuainted  them  thai  to  defer  the  hearing 
of  a  cause  upon  sufficient  reasons  was  neither  a  denial  nor  a 
delay  of  justice;  it  rather  indicated  wisdom  and  matureness  of 
proceeding;  and  there  could  never  be  a  belter  reason  for 
slaying  a  cause  than  a  desire  to  consult  tlie  king  in  a  matter 
concerning  his  prerogative.  Then  he  denied  that  the  case 
involved  merely  a  private  interest  betwixt  party  and  party, 
since  the  royal  prerogative  was  openly,  directly,  and  largely 
disputed  at  the  bar ;  nay  by  viitue  of  that  very  prerogative 
alojie  did  the  defendant  claim  to  bold  his  benefice  m  commen- 
dam.  LastJy,  be  observed  dial  it  was  a  new  thing  for  subjects 
to  disoDcyihe  king's  express  command,  and  most  of  all  for 
ihem  to  justify  their  disobedience  by  returning  a  bare  ceriifi- 
cale,  instead  of  modestly  hying  down  their  reasons  and  then 
submitting  the  whole  to  bis  princely  judgment  When  the 
king  had  made  this  declaration,  all  the  judges  acknowledged 
the  faultiness  of  their  letter  in  respect  to  the  form,  and  on 
iheir  knees  begged  pardon  of  the  king  for  their  error.  Bnt 
sir  Edward  Coke  entered  into  a  defence  of  the  natter  of  the 
letter,  maintaining  that  the  delay  required  would  haie  been  a 
denial  of  justice,  and  adding  that  the  judges  meant  the  case 
should  be  bandied  so  that  the  royal  prerogative  should  in  no 
wise  be  questioned.  The  king  answered  that  it  was  prepos- 
terous for  them  to  take  on  themselves  peremptorily  to  discern 
whether  his  prerogative  was  concerned,  without  asking  his 
advice  on  tlie  subject ;  and,  as  to  the  rest,  he  called  upon  the 
lord -chancellor  to  deliver  his  opinion  upon  the  legality  of  the 
delay.  Lord  Ellesmere,  excusing  himself  from  declaring  his 
sentiments  at  present,  desired  that  his  majesty's  counsel  might 
first  deliver  theirs :  upon  which  the  attorney-general,  of  course, 
defended  the  king,  and  the  other  counsel  concurred,  for  the 
reasons   already  advanced  by  the  king.     This  widened  the 
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breach  still  more  )  for  sir  Ethvard  Coke  crnnplained  of  the 
king's  counsel  for  disputing  wiUi  tliu  judges,  saying  iliejr 
were  to  plead  bel'ore  die  judges,  not  to  dispute  willi  them  _ 
which  sir  Francis  Bacon  returned,  that,  by  his  oaili  of  offica^j 
be  WHS  explicitly  hound  lo  proceed  against  any  persuD  wli: 
ever,  should  lie  be  the  greamst  peer  in  the  reuhn,  who  exceed-* 
ed  the  hmits  of  bis  audioriiy  or  invadad  the  right£  of  the 
crown  i  and  therefore  he  deemed  ilic  challenge  of  the  chief 
justice  to  be  an  afironl,  for  which  he  and  his  lelluws  appealed 
to  the  king  for  reparation.  To  tiiis  appenl  the  king  replied| 
that  his  counsel  had  done  dieir  duty  and  he  would  maiiitais 
diem  in  ii ;  which  ended  ibe  controversy;  for  sir  CdwantJ 
immediaiely  said  he  would  not  dispute  with  his  majesty 
Uie  lord-chancellor  then  pronounced  tile  king's  requiaJUon 
have  been  no  violation  of  die  judges'  oadi  or  of  the  laws. 
Uio  lords  of  die  council  then  put  the  question  to  the  judgt 
commanding  them  to  say  whether  if,  iu  any  case  dependiiij 
before  them,  the  king  conceived  bis  interest  to  be  conceroei' 
and  ilierefore  desired  to  be  consulted,  they  would  accordiugl] 
elay  die  proceedings.  The  judges  all  answered  in  die  affiri 
ative,  excepting  sir  Edward  Coke,  who  merely  said 
the  case  shall  be,  I  will  do  what  u  fii  for  a  jadge  la 
Sir  Henry  Hobari  was  so  complying  as  to  say  thai,  for  his 
he  would  ever  trust  the  justice  of  his  majesty's  coinj 
Alit-r  all  this  discussion  was  over,  the  king  made  tlie  jiidf 
promise  that,  in  die  farther  argumeol  of  die  commtndt 
diey  would  carefully  ahstato  from  whatever  tended  lo  weaki 
or  dmw  into  doubt  his  prerogative,  nsy,  would  in  plain 
correct  die  bold  speeclies  already  made  iu  derogation  ih< 
and  never  again  permit  them  lo  rocur*  SatisQed  with 
recantation  and  ample  assurances  of  the  eleven  judgos,  Um 
king  allowed  the  cause  to  proceed,  and  Judgment  was  fiiwitjr 
entered  for  the  plaintilTs. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  die  case  of  eommfadamt,  ibm 
which  few  ba\-e  excited  more  commotion,  because  on  the  one 
hand  the  churtli  was  incensed  to  find  die  courts  looking  into 
their  evasions  of  ihe  law  against  pluralities,  and  Uie  king  wu 
yet  more  incensed  tliai  one  of  his  prerogatives  should   be 


*  All  the  prncvediDj;!  in  council  •re  printed  in  C<ilkrijui*ii  Jaridka,  *ai 
1,  p.  1,  an  J  in  Bdcod's  ^^'o^lu,  vol.  iii.  p.  all  Sec  tikrwjw  BacMi'*  LdteR, 
lUd.  ('.  »JS-     Tlif  ta.-f  wbirh  occuioncd  liic  Jifficulty   U  »n»y  I  "  ~ 

|>cn«J  in  Balwrt'i  Jtcp  p.  H». 
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openly  attacked  as  illegal ;  and  on  the  oilier  liand  every  friend 
of  liberty  was  shocked  to  perceive  the  power  of  the  crown 
direcUy  ioterposetl  for  the  determination  of  o  private  suit  be- 
tween subjects,  and  to  see  the  judges  personally  outraged  for 
acting  according  to  their  best  understanding  of  the  established 
laws  of  the  kingdom. 

Sir  Edward  Coke's  enemies  no  longer  tlioiighi  it  necessary 
to  keep  any  measures  with  him ;  for  his  manly  conduct  before 
the  council  was  easily  distorted  into  a  contumacious  opposi- 
tion to  the  royal  authority.  The  king  seems  even  to  have 
entertained  a  pelly  jealousy  of  liis  popularity  and  influence. 
The  lord-chancellor  could  not  forgive  sir  Edward's  conduct 
with  regard  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts.  The  council 
was  very  much  oflended  with  him,  also,  for  his  laudable 
attempt,  a  little  while  before,  to  limit  the  exorbitant  power 
claimed  by  the  commissioners  of  sewers  :  for  this  inferior 
court  demanded  for  its  proceedings  a  freedom  from  examina- 
tion every  where  but  in  ilie  council ;  whereas  the  king's  bench 
had  countenanced,  as  it  was  right  they  should  do,  several  per- 
sons in  bringing  actions  at  common  law  on  account  of  some 
arbitrary  doings  of  the  commissioners,*  As  there  was 
now  a  fixed  design  of  humbiing  sir  Edward,  in  which  many 
powerful  men  were  embarked,  it  was  not  difficult  to  fore- 
See  that  his  great  integrity,  his  unshaken  courage  and  his 
admirable  parts  would  prove  loo  weak  to  shield  him,  when  his 
personal  enemies  were  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  him,  with  an 
arbitrary  and  irritated  king  for  his  accuser.  Accordingly,  being 
sent  for  by  the  council,  arraigned  on  his  knees,  and  charged 
with  indecent  language  in  the  king's  bench  concerning  the 
court  of  chancery,  and  undutiful  lehaviour  to  the  king  in  the 
affair  of  the  commendams,  he  was  sequestered  from  the  coud- 
cit-Iable  and  forbidden  to  ride  the  summer-circuit  as  justice 
of  assize.  James,  in  bis  wisdom,  also  undertook  to  criticise  sir 
Edward's  Reports,  which  were  already  published,  telling  him 
that  many  extravagant  opinions  were  there  set  down  for  posi- 
tive law ;  and  the  weak-minded  pedant,  who  then  held  tlie 
sceptre  of  three  kingdoms,  condescended  to  find  fault  with  the 
litle-page  of  the  tenth  Report,  because  sir  Edward,  according 
to  the  immemorial  usage  of  his   predecessors,  sanctioned  by 

*  Moor's  Report-',  pp-  ( 
«,  Theactof  couiirifonl 
Statute  ot  Sewers,  ji.  76, 
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divers  acts  of  parliament,*  ihereiu  styled  himseir  chief  iustiq 
of  England.  To  complete  sir  Edward  Coke's  humiliBtioi 
Suffolk,  the  lord  treasurer,  insoleoily  reflected  i 
allowing  his  coacbman  to  ride  before  him  bareheaded,  impi 
ing  il  to  sir  Eiiward  as  an  arrogant  assumption  of  state,  wni 
he  was  not  entitled  to  challenge.  Sir  Edward's  retnoral  f 
lowed  soon  after  (Nov.  11)16),  ihe  place  of  chief  justice  of  ^ 
king's  bench  being  given  to  sir  Henry  Montague. 

With  regard  lo  die  disgrace  of  sir  Ed»ard  Coke, 
remarkable  that  those  persons,  who  were  most  active  in  brinfl 
ing  it  about,  were  personally  faenefiied  by  his  removal. 
Francis  Bacon  bad  long  been  opposed  to  him,  from  a  caiu 
already  stated,  and  was,  moreover,  not  a  Itiile  apprehcnstw 
that  sir  Edward  would  be  thought  a  more  eligible  jierson  thi 
himself  to  succeed  tlie  lord-chancellor  Ellesmere.     Sir  Heni 
Montague,  who  was  anotlier  of  ilie  king's  counsel  and  one  a 
those  to  whom  the  dispute  between  ihe  courts  was  referred) 
was  promoted  to  the  olEcc  of  chief  justice  in  (be  room  of  sir 
Edward.     Sir  Henry  Yelverton,  the  solicitor-general,  was  a 
servant  of  the  Howards  and  owed  his  promotion  to  Somerset, 
and  therefore  had  private  dilferences  with  sir  Edward  Coke  on 
account  of  llie  bushicss  of  Overbury ;   and  he  favored  Bacon's 
suit  for  the  great  seal  in  order  lo  obtain  the  post  of  attorney- 
general.     If  these   facts  are  not  enough  to  lead  us  lo  bu| 
pect  tlio  motives  of  those,  who  produced  the  downfal  of  fl 
Edward  Coke,  we  shall  be  satisfied  of  the  true  cause  of  il^ 
referring   !o   Bacon's   Letters, — an   authority,   whicii,  i 
aShir  so  nearly  concerning  the  writer,  must  be  considered  a 
solutcly  incontestable.     According  to  tlie  slatemeols  in  thflj 
letters  it  appears  tliat,  during  the  earl  of  Somerset's  proSM 
Q',  sir  Edward  Coke  agreed,  on  ihe  resignation  of  the  tbH 
incumbent,  sir  John  Roper,  to  admit  two  persona  to  hold  l 
lucrative  office  of  chief  clerk  for  enrolling  pleas  in  the  kiiu 
bench  in  Uust  for  ibe  favorite.     Upon  (he  fall  of  Somerset,a 
overture  was  made  to  the  chief  justice  by  sir  Francis  Bat 
tliat  he  shoultl  admit  trustees  for  the  neiv  favorite,  ('    " 
Viiliers,  afterwards  duke  of  Buckingham ;  to  which  sir  Rdw^ 
made  no  other  reply  than  tliat  lie  wai  old  and  could  not  »tn 
git.  This  being  understood  to  signify  compliance,  sir  John  I 

t  Ig  (hi*  «Bi:ct  cited  in  t1)c  (bird  Inilidite,  | 
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per  immediately  surrendered  (July  1616)  and  received  the  tiiie 
of  lord  Teynham  as  a  recompense.  But  sir  Edward  Coke  was 
BOW  oraiioilicr  mind  ;  and  llie  ofiice  being  eniireiy  at  liis  dis- 
{wsal,  he  intimated  a  design  of  making  use  of  it  to  augment  Uie 
salaries  of  the  judges  in  his  court ;  at  which  Villiers  was  so 
iDucb  exasperated  that  he  caused  sir  Edward's  suspension  to 
be  changed  into  removal,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  more 
accommodating  chief  justice ;  and  It  was  then  made  a  prelim- 
inary condition  to  sir  Henry  Montague's  appointment,  tiiat 
he  should  enter  into  a  wrilten  obligation  to  admit  the  trustees 
ofViUiers. 

Thus  It  was  that  the  ornament  of  English  jurisprudence  was 
sacrificed  to  the  intrigues  and  avarice  of  a  court  minion.  Not 
that  sir  Edward  Coke  was  wholly  free  from  imperfeclions  as 
a  judge;  for  he  was  frequently  charged  with,  what  it  is  proba- 
ble enough  was  among  his  faults,  a  tendency  to  pride  and 
iuiperiousness  of  deportment.  But  that  he  was  eminently 
iDcorrupi  In  the  ad  mini  strati  ou  of  justice  none  can  deny;  and 
that  he  was  guilty  of  no  misconduct,  which  called  for  high 
censure,  Is  plain  from  the  circumstance  that  lie  might  have 
been  restored  to  his  office,  if  he  could  have  humbled  himself 
-lo  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  Buckingham. 

The  great  consequence,  which  sir  Edward  Coke's  wealth, 
rank,  and  talents  gave  him,  and  the  activity  of  his  disposition, 
prevented  his  continuing  long  in   disgrace.     A  few    months 
I  after  his  displacement,  having  business  with  sir  Ralph  Win- 
)  wood,   secretary   of  slate,    who   was   known   to   have  great 
I  ioierest    with    Uuckingham,   he    voluntarily  proposed    to   sir 
I  Ralph  what  he   had  before  discountenanced  when  attempted 
i  by  the  lady  Hallon,  a  match  between  the  earl's  brother,  sir 
win  Villiers,  and  his  own  youngest  daughter.     The  proposal, 
E  communicated  to  Bucklngliacn,  then  attending  upon  the 
in  Scotland,  met  with  his  approbation.    But  it  soon  ap- 
i  that  the  match,  notwithstanding  die  greatness  of  the 
lersons  interested  In  promoting  It,  was  not  In  a  way  to  pro- 
feed  with  facility;  and  this  domestic  arrangement  not  only 
Ccasioned  great  dis<|uietnde  in  sir  Edward  Coke's  family,  but 
I  process  of  time  ripened  into  an    affair  of  state.     For  lady 
^atton,  displeased  wiUi  her  husband  for  his  former  opposition 
>  this  match,  and  resenting  his  present  endeavor  to  dispose  of 
Br  daugliier  without  her  leave,  carried  away  the  young  lady 
ptd  txmcealed  her  in  the  house  of  i^ir  Edmund  Witblpolc.   Sir  ~M 
JVeto  Series,  Ao.  8.  36  ■ 
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Edward  Coke  immediately  wrote  to  Buckingham  to  proem 

a  warrant  from  the  privy  council  for  the  restoration   of  ft' 

daughter,  but  in  IJie  mean  time,  ascertaining  where  she  W 

lodged,  he  went  with  his  sons  and  took  her  away  by   tore 

Upon  this   lady  Haiton  appealed  to  the  privy    council,     i 

the  lord-keeper,  Bacon,  was  fearful  of  losing  the   favor   i 

Buckingham  by  this  match,  he  opposed  it  to  Uie  utmost,  aq 

thereby  incurred  the  very  danger  he  was  trying  to  nvoid ;  (^ 

Buckingham  highly  resented  tiiis  proceeding,  and  his  niotha 

tlie  lady   Compton,  lost   all  patience  and  treated  die  lord 

I  lieeper  with  great  indignity.  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  noiwithstanj 

tng,  encouraged  tlic  attorney-general  to  file  an  informatioii  t 

the  star-chamber  against  sir  Edward  Coke,  on  ilie  coiiiptaia 

of  lady  Hatton.     But  harmony  was  brought  aiiuui  in  a  sboi 

time  by  means  of  the  two  ladies,  Hation  and  Compton,  wfai 

came  to  an  understanding  on  the  subject,  in  consequence  o 

which  the  suit  in  the  star-chamber  was  suspended,  sir  Edwan 

,'  Coke  and  his  lady  partially  reconciled,  and  sir  Francis  Bacov 

'  lestored  to  the  e;ood  graces  of  Buckingham.     The  very  dav 

^  of  the  king's  return  from  Scotland  (SepL  I5ih  1617),  sir  Ed 

'  ward  Coke  was  restored  to  favor,  reinstated  in  hi&  place  a 

)rivy-counsellor,  and   admitted   to    much    private  conferena 

viih  the  king.     Soon  after  this,  sir  John  Villiers  married  I 

daughter   with   great   splendor  at   Hampton-Court;    but   i 

I  Edward  was  obliged  to  give  his  daughter  a  very  large  forUu 

f  and  thus  pny  dearly  for  the  honor  of  an  alliance  witb  Buc. 

"  tOghnm.     Lady  Haiton  also  made  considerable  selllemeDU  ii 

favor  of  sir  John  Villiers  on  Uie  same  occasion,  and  by  tia 

t  Hbcrality  recovered  her  freedom  :  for  at  the  lijiie  of  the  mu 

Priage  she  was  confined  upon  the  complaint  of  sir  Edwardi 

pThe  quarrel  between  them  still  continued  to  be  manifested  i 

FTarious  ways.     Soon  after  her  release,  she  entertained  til 

fking,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  whole  court,  with 

rftiviiing  her  husband.     Many  letters  of  sir  Edward  and   1m_ 

J  Hatton,  written  at  ibis  time,  are  still  preserved,  in  whicb  tbq 

1  show  great  reseniment  towards  each  other ;  and  the  dilTerenca' 

^proceeded  to  such  eittenl,  that  we  Gnd  lord   Hougbiou  vm 

Vcommiiled  for  having,  in  conjunction  widi  lady  Halion,  framed 

lllioine  seaudalous  libels  on  sir  Edward  Coki!.     Several  ymii 

l^dapsed  before  the  parties  were  at  length  reconciled,   by  ihl 

Tnediation  of  the  kin^  (July  1621). 

As  a  privy-counsellor,  sir  Edward  Coke  waa  now  treated 
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with    great  consideration,    and  engaged  in   many   imporlani 
commissions,   of  which   he   acquiued    himself  to   llie  entire 
satisfaction  of  his  master.     His  old  enemy,  sir  Francis  Bucon, 
now  lord -chancellor,  seeing  sir  Edward  thus  highly  esteemed 
and  apparently  aiming  at  the  post  of  lord-treasurer,  dropped 
bis  animosity  and  began  to  represent  bim  in  a  more  favora- 
ble light  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  king  James.     Sir 
Edward  Is  charged  with  making  use  of  his  power,  during  this 
turn  in  his  affairs,  to  punish  his  former  persecutors ;  and  it  is 
very  certain  that,  in  several  instances,  he  was  enabled  to  make 
them  feel  the  weight  of  his  resentment,  alihough  be  does  not 
seem  ever  to  have  sought  for  such   opportunities.      As  instan- 
ces of  this  wo  may   notice  the  cases  of  lord  SuSblk  and  sir 
Henry  Yelverton,  both  of  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  were  ene- 
mies of  sir  Edward  Coke.     While   the  latter,  as  privy  coun- 
sellor, was  commissioned  to  sit  in  tlie  court  of  star-chamber, 
Suffolk  and  his  iady  underwent  a  severe  prosecution  for  cor- 
ruption ;  and  sir  Edward  acted  a  distinguished  part  in  the  in- 
vestigation  of  Uieir  crime.     Not  long   afterwards  sir  Henry 
Yelverton  was  prosecuted  in  the  same  court,  for  inserting  some 
clause  in  a  charter  for  tlie  city   of  London   without  any  war- 
rant; and  on  this  occasion  sir  Edward  Coke  is  affiimed  to 
have  made  a  long  and  bitter  speech  in  the  star-chamber,  and 
dien  pronounired  a  heavy  sentence,  whicli,  however,  the  rest 
of  the  court  mitigated.      If  sir  Edward  did  allow  his  personal 
leelings  to  influence  his  opinion  in  tliese  cases,  we  shall  pre- 
sently see  that  he  conducted  very  honorably  and  delicately 
^  with  fegard  to  another  distinguished  criminal,  who  bad  formerly 
►  been   opposed  to  him,  namely,  the  lord-chancellor  St  Albans. 
The  kmg's  aftau-s  at  tliis  period  (1G21)  absolutely  re<)uiring 
*"  a  parliament  to  be  called,  tjje  lotrd-chancellor  undertook  to 
mrepare  tilings  for  the  meeting,  and  received  every  assistance 
■  fiorn  sir  Edward  Coke ;  hut  when  the  parliament  was  ussem- 
'    Ued,  it  appeared  that  sir  Edward,  who  was  returned  a  mem- 
*  ber,   intended  to  do  very  differently  from  what  was  expected 
^  «f  him  by  the  court ;  for  he  spoke  very  warmly  in  the  many 
^  debates  in  this  parliament  on  the  subject  of  freedom  of  speech, 
^Va  the  increase  of  popery,  and  on   Uie  abuses  of  prerogative. 
>  the  charges,  which  the  same  parhament  made  agaiosl  ihe 
nFd-<hancellor,  sir  Edward  was  on  the  committee  for  prepar- 
bing  the  articles,  and  conducted  himself  mildly,  but  widi  firm- 
Pliess ;  so  thai  we  may  believe  the  animosity  once  subsisling 
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between  these  eminent,  men  was  now  entirely  extinguished  ; 
and  happy  would  it  have  been  for  them  both,  if,  instead  d 
mdulging  it  so  long,  they  had  always  conspired  to  promote 
only  the  good  of  their  common  country.  The  vigorous  pro- 
ceedings of  the  commons  on  account  of  the  imprisonment  of 
sir  Edwin  Sandys  by  the  king,  for  his  activity  in  the  bouse, 
having  produced  a  rupture  between  the  king  and  commons,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  principal  members  of  the  bouse 
were  imprisoned  or  despatched  upon  some  foreign  mission,  we 
find  that  sir  Edward  Coke  and  sir  John  Philips  were  com- 
mitted to  the  tower  as  the  two  leading  men  in  the  opposition 
(Dec.  27,  1621).  Sir  Edward's  chambers  in  the  temple  were 
abo  broken  open  and  his  papers  delivered  to  sir  Robert  Cot- 
ton to  examine.  A  week  or  two  afterwards  (Jan.  6,  1622) 
the  parliament  was  dissolved.  On  the  very  day  of  its  dis- 
solution an  attempt  was  made  by  the  ministry  to  prove  sir 
Edward  guilty  of  misconduct  in  the  affair  of  the  earl  of 
Somerset,  but  without  success ;  whereupon  he  was  again  se- 
questered from  the  council,  James  being  so  much  incensed  as 
to  say  that  he  was  the  fittest  instrument  for  a  tyrant  thai  ever 
was  in  England^ — with  how  much  truth  the  cause  in  which  sir 
Edward  suffered  will  bear  witness.  We  will  mention  one 
more  remarkable  fact,  which,  at  the  same  time,  shows  the  hos- 
tility  of  the  court  to  sir  Edward,  and  the  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  contemporaries. 
After  sir  Edward's  chamber  had  been  searched  and  be  himself 
expelled  the  council,  a  prosecution  was  set  on  foot  against  him 
by  the  court  for  a  pretended  debt  of  old  standing  due  sir  Wil- 
liam Hatton.  A  trial  was  had,  but  nothing  being  proved,  not- 
withstanding the  industry  of  his  old  antagonist,  sir  Henry  Yel- 
verton,  a  verdict  was  given  for  the  defendant.  When  a  brief  in 
this  cause  w  as  offered  to  the  prince's  attorney-general,  sir  John 
Walter,  afterwards  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  he  rejected 
it  with  these  memorable  words :  Let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the 
^oofof  my  mouth  whenever  I  open  it  against  sir  Edward  Coke* 
What  it  was«  that  occasioned  such  a  sudden  revolution  in  sir 
Edward  Coke's  sentiments  and  converted  him  from  a  confi- 
dential servant  of  the  crown  into  one  of  its  warmest  opponents, 
it  is  impossible  at  this  day  to  ascertain.  There  is  some  rea- 
son to  suppose,  however,  that  the  death  of  his  friend,  sir 
Ralph  Winwood,  which  happened  not  long  before  this  change, 
deprived  him  of  bis  firmest  support  in  the  council  and  with 
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the  king.  Perhnps  lie  became  disgusted  with  the  arbitrary 
measures  pursued  by  the  ministry;  for  we  know  that  he  al- 
ways leaned  to  the  popular  side,  wlien  6rst  in  power;  which 
circumstance  prejudiced  king  James  againsl  him  ahnosl  from 
the  beginning,  and  was  among  the  ostensible  causes  of  sir 
Edward's  removal  from  the  post  of  chief  justice  of  the  king's 
bench.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  of  sir  Ed- 
ward's conduct,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  now  one  of  the  most 
zealous  defenders  of  the  rights  of  the  commons,  so  that,  be- 
side his  exclusion  from  liie  council,  the  king  gave  him  some 
commission  to  perform  in  Ireland  (1625),  according  to  the 
practice  of  tliose  days,  in  order  to  remove  him  from  court 
and  keep  him  in  a  kind  of  honorable  banishment.  How  sir 
Edward  e]<Lcused  himself  from  this  employment,  we  are  no 
where  lold :  perhaps  the  short-lived  popularity  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  this  year,  which  was  so  great  that  sir  Edward 
Coke,  in  the  house  of  commons,  complimented  him  with  the 
liUe  of  savior  of  the  nation,  disarmed  the  court  of  a  portion 
of  its  vindictiveoess  towards  the  parliamentary  leaders.  But 
sir  Edward  did  not  seek  to  be  restored  to  place,  and  remain- 
ed out  of  favor  at  the  demise  of  king  James. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  next  reign,  the  new  king  was  so 
much  prepossessed  against  sir  Edward  as  to  refuse  him  admit- 
tance to  his  presence  when  sir  Edward  would  have  wailed 
upon  him  in  testimony  of  duty  and  loyalty;  and  when  the 
court  found  it  necessary  to  summon  a  parliament  for  supply- 
ing tlie  wants  of  Charles,  sir  Edward  Coke,  to  prevent  his 
being  chosen,  was  nominated  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Bucks. 
He  did  all  thai  he  could  to  avoid  serving,  and  for  that  purpose 
took  exceptions  against  the  oath,  which  he  transmilled  to  iho 
attorney-general ;  but  the  council  and  judges  thought  only  one 
of  the  five  objections  reasonable,  in  respect  to  which  the  oath 
was  amended.  Sir  Edward  was  accordingly  compelled  to  serve, 
and  he,  venerable  as  he  now  was  from  his  great  age,  attended 
the  judges  at  the  assizes,  who  had  himself  been  chief  justice 
of  England.*  But  in  the  tliird  parliament  of  this  reign  (162S) 
sir  Edward  was  elected  knight  of  the  shire  for  tlie  county  of 
Bucks,  with  augmented  popularity,  and  augmented  zeal  against 
Ihe  crown,  on  account  of  the  persi'cution  he  had  undergone. 
In  this  parliament  were  sir  Francis  Seymour,  sir  Thomas 

■  Ruiliwonh'i  CollcclioD,  i,  p.  197. 
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Wentworth,  sir  Robert  Philips,  sir  John  Eliot,  sir  Miles  Ho- 
bart,  sir  Peter  Heyman,  Pyra,  Selden,  Hollis,  Valentine,  and 
many  others,  who,  like  sir  Edward  Coke,  were  embittered 
against  the  court  by  personal  wrongs,  as  well  as  by  their  pa- 
triotism. Among  them  sir  Edward  was  preeminent  for  the  ser- 
vice he  did  his  country,  not  only  by  speaking  freely  for  the 
redress  of  grievances,  arguing  boldly  in  vindication  of  the 
freedom  of  the  subject,  and  strenuously  maintaining  the  privi- 
leges of  the  house  of  commons, — ^but  also  more  particularly 
by  proposing  and  framing  the  celebrated  Petition  of 
KiGHTS.*  When  the  debates  happened  in  the  same  parlia- 
ment concerning  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  sir  Edward  Coke, 
then  nearly  eighty  years  old,  took  the  lead  by  citing  prece« 
dents  in  support  of  the  right  of  the  house  to  proceed  against 
any  subject,  how  exalted  soever  in  rank,  for  misleading  the 
king,  and  finished  by  declaring  his  firm  belief  that  the  duke 
was  the  sole  cause  of  the  miseries  of  the  nation,  and  of  all 
the  disasters  that  had  befallen  the  kingdom.  Whether  it  was 
that  the  patriots  of  that  age  were  more  in  earnest  than  at 
present,  or  that  the  temper  of  the  times  inclined  and  author- 
ized public  speakers  to  indulge  in  greater  exhibitions  of  feel- 
ing,— ^we  are  informed  that  sir  Edward  Coke  was  forced  to  sit 
down,  when  he  began  this  speech,  through  abundance  of  tears, 
whilst  other  members  were  so  much  oppressed  with  grief  as  to 
be  incapable  of  joining  in  the  discussion  at  all.  But  after  sir 
Edward  Coke  had  broken  the  ice  by  denouncing  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  an  acclamation  of  applause  burst  from  the  house, 
which,  it  is  well  known,  the  next  day  presented  the  king  a 
spirited  remonstrance  against  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham. 

Sir  Edward's  exertions  in  this  parliament  closed  bis  politi- 
cal career.  After  its  dissolution  he  retired  to  his  house  at 
Stoke-Pogey  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  quiet  seclusion,  universally  respected 
and  esteemed ;  and  there  he  died,  September  3d,  1634,  in  the 
eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  expiring  with  these  words  on  his 
lips,  thy  kingdom  come^  thy  will  be  done.  Whilst  he  lay  upon 
his  death-bed,  sir  Francis  Windebanke  came,  by  virtue  of  an 
order  of  council,  to  search  his  house  for  seditious  papers,  and 
carried  away  his  four  Institutes,  togetlier  with  fifty-one  other 

*  Rushworth's  Collection,  rol.  i.  p.  568. 
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manuscripts,  and  his  will,  in  which  ho  had  made  provision  for 
his  family.  The  books  and  papers  were  kept  until  the  year 
1641,  when  one  of  the  sons  of  sir  Edward  moved  in  the 
house  of  commons  that  the  papers  taken  by  sir  Francis  Win- 
dcbanke  might  be  restored  to  his  brother,  sir  Robert  Coke, 
nhicli  the  king  permitted,  and  such  as  could  be  found  were 
delivered  up  to  ilie  family ;  bui  ihe  will  was  either  lost  or 
destroyed. 

Sir  Edward  left  a  numerous  posterity  to  inherit  his  famo 
and  wealth,  having  seven  sons  and  three  daughters  by  his  first 
wife  and  two  daughters  by  his  second  :  to  whom  he  left  such 
large  possessions,  that  Fuller,  in  his  Worthies  of  England,  says 
all  his  sons  might  seem  elder  brethren.  His  family  has  ever 
since  been  of  great  consequence,  and  in  tlie  reign  of  George  1 
his  descendant  and  representative  in  the  male  line,  sir 
Thomas  Coke,  was  ennobled  by  the  title  of  baron  Lov-cll,  and 
afterwards  raised  to  the  superior  rank  of  viscouul  Coke  and 
earl  of  Leicester.* 

Having  narrated  the  incideots  of  sir  Edward  Coke's  life, 
we  now  proceed  to  make  some  few  remarks  concerning  him 
which  could  not  be  easily  introduced  before,  and  to  give  a 
particular  account  of  his  writings,  the  consideration  of  wliicli 
we  have  purposely  deferred  lo  the  last. 

In  his  person  sir  Edward  was  remarkably  well  proportioned, 
with  regular  features,  a  dignified  countenance  and  an  air  full 
of  gravity  and  composure.  He  was  very  nice  in  his  dress, 
being  accustomed  to  say  that  the  outward  neatness  of  our 
bodies  should  be  a  monitor  of  purily  to  our  souls.  In  his 
pleadings,  conversation  and  judgments,  he  was  generally  very 
concise,  altliough,  from  the  vice  of  llie  age,  sometimes  rather 
too  diffuse  in  his  formal  speeches.  In  his  professional  prac- 
tice he  always  endeavored  lo  culiivaie  sobriety  and  modera- 
tion ;  saying,  if  a  river  swell  beyond  ilt  banks  it  loseth  its  own 
channel.  Fuller  has  a  very  curious  passage  concerning  him  near- 
ly to  this  effect :  Five  sorts  of  people  he  used  lo  fore-doom  to 
misery  and  poverty,  namely,  cheiiiisis,  monopolizers,  conceal- 
ers, promoters, and  rhyming  poets :  for  three  things  he  would  re- 
turn solemn  ihanks  to  God,  which  were  that  he  never  gave  his 
body  to  physic,  nor  his  heart  to  cruelly,  nor  his  hand  to  corTup- 
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sm  :  imi  in  uiree  things  he  did  much  applaud  his  own  successt 
D  TTU  Ji  lis  tiir  fortune  with  his  wife,  in  his  happy  study  of  the 
»»^  imi  his  free  coming  by  all  his  offices,  nee  preee  neepretio^ 
Ttficner  b«ging  nor  bribing  for  his  preferment. — The   rank, 
vaica  be  attained,  sufficiently   indicates  tlie  estimation  with 
^•uci  he  was  regarded  as  a  lawyer ;  for,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
ie  vulued  himself  upon  having  gone   through  the   successive 
^CKDODS  of  queen's  solicitor,  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons, 
axioraeT-general  and  chief  justice  of  both  benches,  by  his  merit 
aloDe^  not  by  any  unworthy   acts  of  courtly  servility.     How 
a  friend  he  was  to  the  church  may  be  judged  from  what 
have  said  heretofore,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  when  a 
powerful  nobleman  was  inclined  to  question  some  of  the  rights 
of  the  cathedral  church  of  Norwich,  sir  Edward  prevented  it 
hr  declaring  that,  if  the  matter  was  pursued,  he  would  put  on 
k»$  cap  and  gown  again  and  follow  the  cause  himself  through 
Wistminster-halL     As  he  took  for  his  moito  prudens  qui  pa- 
Hens^  so  it  appeared  tliat  from  all  his  reverses  of  fortune  he 
rose  more  powerful  than  before ;  verifying   in  this  the  pithy 
character  once  given  him  by  king  James,  that  whichever  way 
he  was  thrown  he  would  fall  upon  his  feet;  for  whatever  credit 
he  happened  to  lose  at  court  was  more  than  compensated  to 
him  by  the  extensive  influence  which  he  possessed  in  the  coun- 
try.    Finally,  although  his  eminence  and  uninterrupted  success 
ID  his  profession  imparted  to  his  character  a  degree  of  pride, 
which  sometimes  betrayed  him  into  conduct  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  attempt  to  justify,  but  which  his  enemies  magnified 
to  his  disadvantage, — still  it  is  certain  that  sir  Edward  Coke 
was  exceeded  by  few  of  his  countrymen  in  the  qualities  of  an 
acute  law)'er,  able  judge,  and  ardent,  public-spirited  patriot. 

Of  tlie  voluminous  writings  of  sir  Edward  Coke,  embracing 
almost  the  whole  range  of  the  common  and  statute-law  as  it 
existed  in  his  time,  tliose  published  earliest  were  his  ReportSi 
which  originally  appeared  in  eleven  parts  at  different  periods, 
the  first  part  in  1600,  when  its  autlior  was  attorney-general  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  last  in  1615,  when  he  was  chief 
justice  of  the  king's  bench  under  James.  Two  additional 
parts  were  also  printed  some  years  after  his  death,  which  are 
much  less  valuable  as  to  the  nature  of  the  cases,  less  complete, 
and  less  authentic  than  the  preceding  parts,  because  wanting 
the  revision  of  sir  Edward.  The  great  defect  of  Coke's 
Reports,  as  indeed  of  all  his  works,  is  the  total  want  of  meth- 
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od  by  which  tliey  are  distinguished  even  above  the  immethodi- 
cal  writings  of  his  coDtemporaries.  His  Reports  do  nol  cod- 
tain  a  regular  statement  of  the  case,  with  ihe  arguments  of 
counsel  and  decision  of  ihe  court  distinctly  set  down ;  but 
these  particulars  are  blended  with  exlra-judicial  remarlis  that 
happen  to  drop  from  the  judges,  and  mixed  up  with  number- 
less desultory  observations  wijich  the  reporter's  own  ill-arraug- 
ed  learning  suggests;  so  iliat  it  is  often  no  easy  (ask  to  ascer- 
tain the  points  of  law  raised  in  the  case  and  actually  adjudged 
by  ihe  court  as  a  solemn  precedent.  But,  notwithstanding 
this  serious  objection  to  the  Reports,  they  undoubtedly  de- 
serve the  praise  bestowed  on  them  by  sir  Francis  Bacon,  in 
bis  Proposition  touching  the  Amendment  of  the  Laws  of 
England,  when  he  said  tliat,  but  for  them,  the  taw  would  have 
been  '  almost  like  a  ship  without  ballast.'  No  stronger  evidence 
of  their  high  reputation  need  be  assigned,  indeed,  than  ihe 
fact  that  they  alone  are  generally  Cited  in  our  law-books  with- 
out the  author's  name,  and  denominated,  byway  of  eminence, 
iht  Reports.  A  large  portion  of  the  decisions  recorded  in 
litem  are  now  become  wholly  obsolete,  and  the  improvements 
of  modern  law  have  diminished  tlie  usefulness  of  the  rest ; 
but,  as  very  many  of  them  are  what  is  technically  siyled  lend- 
ing t(M«,  &ie  Reports  nuist  ever  conlinue  to  be  valued  and 
studied  by  (hose,  who  wish  to  examine  legal  principles  at  their 
fountain-head. 

While  sir  Edward  Coke  was  In  disgrace,  his  Reports,  as  we 
hare  already  intimated,  underwent  a  very  severe  scrutiny  from 
bis  enemies,  who  were  eager  to  seize  upon  the  slightest  pre- 
text for  humbling  the  spirit  of  the  chief  justice.  Lvery  mis- 
take in  point  of  law,  nay  the  least  verbal  inaccuracy,  was 
imputed  to  him  as  a  crime.  It  is  to  be  remembered  tliat  tlis 
wise  institution  of  fixed  reporters,  to  which  we  owe  the  nine 
Xcar-Books,  and  which  has  been  imitated  with  so  much  advan- 
tage and  success  in  our  country,  was  not  long  kept  up  in 
England.  Nor  was  the  place  of  these  reporters  immediately 
supplied  by  private  individuals.  Sir  Edward  Coke  tells  us, 
in  the  preface  to  the  third  Report,  that,  beside  the  Year- 
Books  and  bis  own  coUeclions,  there  were  only  three  volinncs 
of  printed  reports  then  in  being,  namely,  sir  James  Dyer's 
Reports  and  Plowden's  Commeniaries.  Hence  it  arose  that 
an  error  in  reporting  was  considered  not  merely,  as  at  present, 
ft  literary  defect  of  the  work,  but  a  high  oflencc  agiiinst  the 
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co'jrt?  1-1  \i?  o.-yv:!.      W_i:n.  '.hf  r-?:"^ro.  sir  EJward   Coke 

wj7  :';■:•.*;  ::r;i  t?  ri  :^  jpia  l:i-?   c;r*.u  >,  the  ivinz  charged  him 

lo  t..:i   ■  *^'  hi.Ti?f?i:  t'i  i:I:iz  the  vicilion  i:i  icvi>iui  and  corrcct- 

VM  ii  i  R'Tp'jn-^.  w:ie/cl;i  ihe  kini  said  lie  was  niven  to  under- 

sia^  i  .ni:iv  dai^e:o:=  p.oveities,  olFeiisive  opinions  and  per- 

€;u- ::."v  .ie':i?io: J- 'Av re  recorded   as  the  law.     Li   obedience 

to  'Lr.s  injunction  sir  Edward  prepared  a  list  of  a  few  errors  of  a 

rzr*    iririin;  niliin?,  and   presented   them   to  the  king  ;  with 

w  jich  the  kinz  or  his  advisers   not  bciii''   satisfied,  selected  a 

n'J:nb€r  of  passages  from  the  Reports,  and  these  not  tlie  points 

idvjdzed  in  the  case?,  but  extrinsic  and  independent  remarks, 

wjich  the  king  desired   to  have  explained,   appointing  lord 

El.esinere  to  receive  sir  Edvvard    Coke's  excuse  o  apology. 

T::e  exceptionable  passages   were   finally  reduced  to  five,  all 

wjioii  sir  Edward  defended  so  triumphantly,  that  his  enemiec 

were  for  the  present  completely  silence<l.     About  a  year  after- 

wirds,  however,  While  sir  Francis  Baron  was  lorJ-keepcr,  the 

C3:nplaint  concerning   the   Reports  was  revived  ;  upon  which 

sir  Edward  boldly  demanded  to  have  the  twelve  judges  called 

upon,  as  well  to  determine  what  cases  in  his  Reports,  if  any, 

were  erroneous,  as  to  certify  what  cases  he  had  published  for 

tlie  maintenance   of  the  royal  prerogative,  the  safely  of  the 

church-revenues,  the  quieting  of  men's  inheritances,  and   the 

eeneral  good  of  the  realm.      Sir   Edward's   enemies   shrunk 

from  an  inquiry,  which  they   felt  conscious  must  redound  so 

much  to  his  honor  and  to  their  discredit,  and  here  the  alTair 

was  dropped,  after  the  Re[)orts  had  passed  through  an  ordeal 

from  which  few  would  have  come  forth  equally  free  from  re- 

proiich. 

The  next  work  of  sir  Edward  Coke's  published  during  hit 
life-time  was  the   Book  of  Entries,  which,  indeed,  appeared 
in  1614,  before  the  completion  of  his  Reports.      More  recent 
collections  of  entries  refer  to  this  work  as  contJiining  very 
elaborate   precedents,  especially  in  real  actions ;  but  tlie  great 
alterations  of  the  law  with  respect  to  practice  since  the  time  of 
Coke  having  brought  new  forms  into  use  and  even  changed 
ihe  language  of  the  record,  modern  compilations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  pleading  have  superseded  Coke's  Book  of  Entries. 
This  volume  may  be  considered  as  in  some  measure  a  supple- 
mcni  to  the  Reports,  because  it  exhibits  the  entire  record  oC 
ininy  of  the  cases  there  reported ;  for  which  reason,   proba^ 
bly,  sir  Edward  omits  to  mention  it  while  enumerating  hfe 
works  in  ibe  preface  to  the  first  Institute. 
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The  preceding  works  were  writtea  and  published  by  sir 
Edward,  as  he  repeatedly  observes  in  his  Reports,  either  amid 
the  pressure  of  many  iinportant  aSiiii'S,  or  else  in  the  brief  in- 
tervals of  rest  which  he  enjoyed  from  the  exertions  required 
by  his  public  employmenls,  'ascita,'  he  says  id  one  place, 
'  asciia  alacriter  industria  mihi  ex  more  solito  perquam  familia- 
ri  in  eonsoriem.'  After  bis  final  rupture  with  the  court,  still 
retaining  his  industrious  habits  in  extreme  old  age,  lie  devoted 
himself  to  the  completion  of  his  last  and  great  work,  the  Insti- 
tutes of  llie  Laws  of  England,  consisting  of  four  parts,  the 
first,  a  Commentary  upon  Littleton,  the  second,  an  Exposi- 
tion of  many  ancient  and  other  Statutes,  the  third,  concerning 
High  Treason  and  other  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  and  the  fourth, 
concerning  the  Jurisdiction  of  Courts,  '  1  have  termed  tliem 
Institutes,'  says  Coke,  '  because  my  desire  is,  they  should  in- 
stitute and  instruct  ilie  studious,  and  guide  him  in  a  ready  way 
to  tlie  knowledge  of  the  national  laws  of  England  ;'  and  the 
general  consent  of  the  bar  for  a  century  and  a  half  sponta- 
neously continued  to  pay  these  juridical  labors  of  sir  Edward 
Coke  a  deference,  which  in  any  other  man  It  would  have 
seemed  alike  arrogant  to  claim,  and  presumptuous  to  anti- 
Cip^^e. 

The  first  Institute  is  a  perpetual  Commentary  upon  a  short 
Tie.ilise  of  Tenures  written  by  sir  Thomas  Littleton,  an  emi- 
ren[  judge  of  the  common  pleas  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
It  is  not  certainly  known  at  what  time  the  original  edition  of 
this  tract  appeared  ;  but  ii  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
the  year  1481 ;  and  therefore  the  copies  of  tliis  edition  ore 
esteemed  a  great  typographical  curiosity,  because  among  the 
earliest  specimens  of  the  arl  of  printing  in  England.  The 
work  itself  is  not  very  full;  nor  is  its  arrangement  re- 
markably happy.  Yet  it  is  esteemed  one  of  llie  most  perfect  of 
the  ancient  books  of  common  Ian;  and,  although  LitlletoB 
slmosl  never  adduces  any  authority  in  support  of  his  opinions, 
his  credit  has  always  been  so  high,  that  in  the  earliest  times 
any  thing  cited  from  him  was  no  more  considered  open  to  dis- 
pute or  question  than  a  precedent  solemnly  adjudged  by  the 
courts.  And  sir  Edward  Coke  undoubtedly  expressed  the 
common  sentiment  of  his  cim temporaries  when  he  said,  in  lh» 
tenth  Report :  '  Liltletoni  Tenuras  quod  atlinet, — hoc  affirmo, 
et  contra  rcfragantes  quoscunique  ratum  faciam,  opus  esse  suo 
{enere  adeo  absolute  perfection  is,  adeoque  da  erroribuB  lib^  1 
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rum,  atque  aliquod  aliud  milii  notum  humanam  tractans  enidi* 
tionem.  But,  next  to  the  permanent  interest  and  importance 
attached  to  his  subject,  the  great  excellence  of  Littleton,  as 
Reeve  observes  in  his  History  of  the  English  Law,  seems  to 
be  a  plain,  clear,  simple  and  expressive  style  united  with  pro- 
found but  unostentatious  knowledge,  and  a  comprehensive 
way  of  thinking : — qualities,  in  which  sir  William  Jones  vciy 
aptly  compares  Littleton  with  the  modern  jurist  Pothier. 

Sir  Edward  Coke's  Commentary  upon  Littleton  was  first 
published  in  1628,  and  again  printed  in  1629,  under  the 
author's  personal  revision ;  for  which  reason  tlie  second  edi- 
tion is  always  looked  upon  as  the  correct  text  of  the  Commen- 
tary. The  work  has  now  reached  a  seventeenth  edition  in 
England,  the  tenth  and  each  subsequent  impression  to  the 
thirteenth  having  been  much  improved  by  the  addition  of 
references,  and  the  thirteenth  with  the  later  editions  being  en- 
riched with  notes  from  manuscripts  of  lord  Nottingham  and 
sir  Matthew  Hale  together  with  copious  annotations  by  Har- 
grave  and  Butler.  The  seventeenth  edition  also  contuns 
additional  notes  extracted  from  the  papers  of  sir  Francis  BuUer. 
If  to  these  we  add  the  notes  of  the  American  editor,  Mr  Day, 
and  the  commentary  of  Houard  upon  the  text  of  Littleton, 
we  shall  have  a  body  of  elaborate  critical  and  explanatory  an- 
notations upon  this  little  tract,  which  are  scarcely  exceeded  in 
bulk  by  those  subjoined  to  variorum  editions  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics. 

With  regard  to  the  merit  of  Coke's  Commentary,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that,  with  many  excellencies,  it  has  also  many  faults. 
The  quaintness  and  afiectation  of  the  style  in  which  it  is  writ- 
ten, so  far  as  they  are  defects,  may,  perhaps,  be  chiefly  charg- 
ed upon  the  age,  whose  delight  in  significant  expressions  often 
degenerated  into  a  love  of  verbal  conceits.  Yet  this  very 
quaintness  is  not  destitute  of  its  charm ;  nor  does  it  prevent 
the  language  from  being  precise,  clear  and  expressive.  The 
great  objection  to  sir  Edward  Coke  is  the  rambling,  diflfiise, 
im methodical  and  digressive  manner,  which  pervades  all  bis 
writings  and  greatly  impairs  their  usefulness.  Much  system, 
it  is  true,  was  not  consistent  with  the  nature  of  a  perpetual 
commentary ;  because  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  series  of 
explanatory  notes  upon  the  substance,  the  words  and  even  the 
etcateras  of  a  treatise,  should  constitute  a  regular  whole ;  but 
the  evil  is  that,  in  each  individual  comment,  sir  Edward  Coke 
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wanticrs  from  subject  to  subject  wiUi  a  pertinacity  in  disorder, 
which  is  reuUy  unpardonable.  There  seems  to  have  been 
much  trutli,  as  w elf  as  bitteniesa,  in  the  remarks  applicable  to 
ibis  poiut,  made  use  of  by  sir  Francis  Bacon  in  his  famous 
tetter  of  expostulation  written  to  sir  Edward  Coke, — '  When 
you  wander,' said  Bacon, 'as  you  often  delight  to  do,  you 
wander  indeed,  and  give  never  such  sniisfaction  as  the  curious 
time  requires.  This  is  noi  caused  by  any  natural  defect,  but 
first  for  want  of  election,  wbcu  you  have  a  large  and  fruitful 
mind,  fwhich)  should  not  so  much  labor  what  to  speak,  as  to 
find  wliat  to  leave  unspoken.  Rich  soils  are  often  to  be 
weeded.' — Another  defect  in  the  Commentary  arose  from  sir 
Edward's  ignorance,  or  at  least  uniform  neglect,  of  the  feudal 
taw.  '  I  do  marvel  many  times,'  observed  sir  Henry  Spelman, 
'that  my  lord  Coke,  adornina;  our  law  with  so  many  flowers 
of  aniiijuity  and  foreign  learning,  hath  not,  as  I  suppose,  turn- 
ed aside  into  this  field,  i,  e.  feudal  learning,  from  whence  so 
many  roots  of  our  law  have,  of  old,  been  taken  and  trans- 
planted.' But  the  absence  of  illustrations  dratm  from  the 
law  of  feuds  is  supplied  by  Butler,  in  his  notes,  in  a  way  far 
more  satisfactory  than  sir  Edward  could  have  had  llie  means 
of  doing,  and  so  as  lo  Wve  the  student  nothing  to  regret  on 
this  subject.  Nolwillislanding  tliese  defects,  the  immense 
erudition  of  Coke's  Commentary,  and  his  wonderful  sagaci^ 
in  delecting  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  tlie  law,  are  unques- 
tionable, although  it  is  not  always  possible  to  find  out  the  ap- 
plication of  his  references,  and  his  anxiety  to  leave  nothing 
unexplained  often  betrays  him  into  assigning  childish  and 
fi-ivolous  reasons  for  things. 

Sir  Edwaid  Coke  designed  his  work,  as  at  the  lime  it  ap- 
peared and  long  afterwards  ii  was  filled  to  be,  as  an  institute 
or  introduction  lor  the  use  of  students,  no  less  than  aa  a  repos- 
itory of  his  own  extraordinary  learning.  But,  now  tliat  the 
irresistible  tide  of  improvement  bath  swept  away  a  very  large 
portion  of  llie  law  comprized  in  the  Commentary,  and  brought 
along  with  it  a  new  system  of  legal  doctrines,  better  adapted 
to  (he  wants  and  spirit  of  ibe  limes,  it  may  reasonably  be 
doubted  whether  Coke  upon  Ltlilelon  is  entitled  to  the  place, 
which  it  has  hitherto  held,  of  a  leading  elementary  treatise  in 
every  plan  of  legal  education,  it  can  be  said,  on  the  one  side, 
(hat  a  student  shonld  become  acquainted  with  Coke  as  the 
great  amhoriiy  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  ancient  law; 
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toons  ordered  an  edition  lo  be  printed.  Roger  Coke, 
Iffurnished  us  with  this  fact  in  his  Deieciion  of  the  Court 
State  of  England,  says  that,  in  ibe  troubles  of  this  period, 
bB  remarkable  that  the  advocates  of  the  king  cbiedy  main- 
Led  his  cause  out  of  sir  Edward's  third  Institute,  although 
5  rescued  from  obhvion  and  published  by  llie  house  of 
~~«iinmons. 

It  is  unfortuEiate  that  sir  Edward  did  noi  live  to  complete 
and  prim  these  himself;  for,  owing  to  their  incorrectness,  ihey 


have  never  enjoyed  so  much  autlioriiy  as  the  Coinmeniary 
upon  Littleton  or  the  Reports.  Sir  John  Kelyng  mentions 
a  consultation  of  the  judges  upon  some  point  of  high  treason 


shortly  after  the  restoration,  at  which  '  it  was  observed  that,  in 
these  posthumous  works  of  sir  Edward  Coke,  of  the  Pleas  of 
the  Crown  and  Jurisdiction  of  Courts,  many  great  errors  were 

Kiblished,' — In  1669,  also,  Prynne,  the  celebrated  author  nf 
istriomastyx,  published  a  volume  of  Animadversions  on  the 
founb  part  of  the  Institutes,  and  in  which  he  professes  to  have 
detected  many  illegal  doctrines  and  many  statements  resting 
upon  very  slender  proofs, 

The  exalted  character  of  sir  Edward  Coke  in  public  and 
private  life  coaspired  witli  the  sterling  excellence  gf  his  works 
to  give  them  an  authority  more  decided  and  extensive,  than 
has  ever  been  enjoyed  by  the  legal  writings  of  any  other  of 
his  countrymen.  The  most  discriminating  lawyers  have  not 
scrupled  lo  designate  him  as  the  great  oracle  of  English  juris- 
prudence. The  influence  of  his  works  grew  up  with  the 
gradual  publication  of  his  Reports,  while  he  still  continued 
one  of  the  highest  law-officers  of  the  crown,  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  the  deference  of  the  bar,  and  the  reverence  of  the 
lest  of  tlie  kingdom,  as  the  head  of  the  courts  of  common  law. 
When  be  stood  fortli  as  the  bulwark  of  the  commons  against 
the  encroachments  on  their  rights,  which  the  king  esteemed  it 
tlie  prerogative  of  royalty  to  make,  the  celebrity  of  the  patriot 
ensured  celebrity  to  his  legal  opinions.  The  subsequent  ap- 
pearance of  tlie  Institutes, — of  tlie  first,  which,  bulky  as  it  is, 
reached  a  second  edition  in  the  short  space  of  a  year, — and  of 
the  rest,  which  came  forth  most  opportunely  al  a  time  when 
the  questions  agitated  between  king  Charles  and  his  people 
made  continual  reference  to  the  Institutes  necessary, — the 
publication  of  these  firmly  established  the  credit  of  sir  Edward 
Coke,  and,  as  it  were,  caused  his  opinions  to  be  interwoven 
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r  XIV. — 1.  An  account  of  the  Varioloid  EpidemiCj  tthich 
VIS  lately  prevailed  in  JSdinlfurgh  and  other  parts  of  Scot' 
'.'tnd :  with  observations  on  the  identity  of  Chicken-Pox 
'jriih  modified  Small-Pox :  in  a  letter  to  sir  James  M^Gri- 
::■•;•  r,  Director-General  of  the  army  medical  department^  fyc. 
^r.  By  John  Thomson^  M.  D,  F,  R.  S.  L.  Surgeon  to 
:h:  Forces,  fyc.  London  and  Edinburgh,  pp.  400.  1S20. 
2.  ni  History  of  the  Variolous  Epidemic^  which  occurred  in 
JSWtcich  in  the  uear  1819,  and  destroy f,d  five  hundred  and 
ihirty  individuals  ;  with  an  estimate  of  the  protection  afford" 
ed  I'U  Vaccination,  and  a  Review  of  past  and  present  opin^ 
:•.>?;>•  upon  ChicJcen-Pox  and  modified  Small-Por.  By  John 
Cros*^  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeojis  in  Lon- 
i/;i.  J^v.     London,    pp.  296.     1320. 

The  subject,  to  which  the  works  before  us  relate,  has  witli- 
in  a  few  years  excited  much  attention  in  Europe,  both  in  the 
medical  profession  and  in  the  public  at  large;  yet  it  has  scarcely 
been  heard  of  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  So  completely 
have  we  been  protected,  in  this  country,  by  the  practice  of 
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vacrination,  and  llie  strictness  of  our  quarantine  regiibiions — 
the  efficacy  of  which,  with  regard  lo  Inily  contngious  dUrases, 
cannot  be  doubted — that  we  ore  almost  in  danger  of  for^cuirig 
llie  existence  of  the  small-pox  ;  and,  if  we  hear  of  Its  occur- 
rence in  other  countries,  it  exciles  no  other  emotion  than 
surprise  that  any  part  of  the  world  should  still  continue  lo  be 
infested  by  a  disease,  which,  as  experience  in  our  own  rase 
seems  to  have  proved,  might  be  so  easily  esterminaied.  Yet, 
however  great  reason  we  may  have  to  congmtulate  ourselves 
on  the  exemption  we  enjoy,  recent  evsnls  prove,  that  il  is 
necessary  we  should  continue  on  our  guard,  and  persevere  in 
those  mensures  by  which  we  have  been  hitherto  protected ; 
lest  hereafter  we  should  undergo  visitations  of  disease  as  unex- 
pected and  fatal,  as  those  which  have  been  experienced  in 
Europe. 

An  eruptive  disease  lias  within  a  few  years  made  its  appear- 
ance in  Scotland,  in  England,  and  in  several  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  prevailed  epidemically  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and 
although  in  general  resembling  the  smnil-pox,  yet  it  has  been 
attended  by  ;so  many  circumstances  apparently  anomalous, 
that  soine  doubt  has  been  at  times  entertained  whether  it  were 
not  a  new  disorder  of  an  analogous  character,  but  dependent 
on  a  different  contagion.  Il  is  now,  however,  generally  ad- 
mitted to  depend  for  its  existence  upon  the  variolous  contii- 
gion,  and  lo  present  phenomena  unlike  those  whicli  are  usu- 
ally obserred,  in  consequence  of  tho  particular  circumstances  of 
the  individual  whom  ii  affects. 

This  epidemic  differs  from  the  small-pox.  as  il  has  usually 
prevailed,  in  some  important  pariirulars.  It  has  affected  many 
who  have  previously  passed  tluough  the  small  pox,  either 
natural  or  from  inoculation,  and  in  llicsc  it  has  usually  ap- 
peared in  a  mitigated  form  :  it  has  attacked,  very  frequently, 
those  who  have  been  formerly  vaccinated,  and  in  lliese  the 
disease  has  been  still  milder  and  exhibited  the  symptoms 
which  cbaracierize  what  has  usually  been  called  ihe  modified 
or  five-day  small-pox;  and  it  has  presented  In  many  cases, 
botli  of  llie  genuine  and  modified  small-pox,  so  close  a  resem- 
blance to  the  disease  called  varicella,  or  chickeJi-pox,  that 
they  have  been  frequently  mistaken  for  each  oilier,  and  ilie 
most  accurate  and  experienced  judges  have  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  making  the  diagnosis  between  them.  Bui  hi  the 
same  time  that  these  circumstances  have  been  observed,  the 
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small-pox  has  been  prevailing  extensively  in  its  most  malig- 
nant and  fatal  form  among  those  individuals  who  have  neither 
been  vaccinated  nor  previously  undergone  the  variolous  dis- 
ease. 

These  facts,  which  are  so  much  at  variance  with  the  com- 
monly received  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  small  pox,  seem 
to  show ;  either  that  some  change  has  taken  place  in  the  laws 
by  which  the  disease  is  governed ;  that  some  of  the  facts  re- 
lating to  it  have  been  hitherto  overlooked  or  carelessly  observ- 
ed ;  or  that  a  wrong  explanation  has  been  given  of  them. 
Certainly  till  within  a  few  years  one  attack  of  the  small  pox 
was  believed  to  render  an  individual  secure  against  a  second  ; 
for  as  no  more  than  one  in  several  thousands  was  supposed  liable 
to  such  an  event,  the  chance  in  any  particular  instance  was 
diminished  to  almost  nothing.  Indeed  many  denied  altogether 
the  possibility  of  such  cases,  ascribing  the  accounts  of  them  to 
the  inaccuracy  or  mistake  of  their  narrators,  and  believiog 
them  to  have  been  deceived  by  aggravated  cases  of  chicken- 
pox,  or  by  some  anomalous  disease.  The  reliance  upon  the 
efficacy  of  the  cow  pox  was  little  less  entire,  for  although 
there  had  been  a  few  instances  of  the  variolous  after  the  vac- 
cine disease,  yet  it  was  easy  to  attribute  these  to  imperfect  or 
spurious  inoculation  ;  and  although  the  modified  small  pox, 
had  been  for  some  time  known  to  exist,  produced  occasion- 
ally in  vaccinated  subjects  by  exposure  to  variolous  contagion 
or  inoculation,  yet  this  had  been  too  rare  and  too  mild  a  dis- 
ease to  excite  any  alarm,  and  had  never  been  known  to  pre- 
vail as  an  epidemic.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  not 
strange  tliat  much  doubt  and  distrust  should  be  excited,  that 
the  faith  of  many  in  the  efficacy  of  vaccination  should  be 
shaken,  and  that  various  hypotheses  should  be  resorted  to,  to 
explain  the  apparent  anomalies  which  were  presented.  In 
order,  however,  to  give  a  clearer  view  of  the  subject,  before 
adverting  to  any  explanation  which  can  be  given  of  the  diffi- 
culties it  presents,  we  proceed  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  epidemic,  as  it  appeared  in  various  places. 

Its  first  appearance  in  Scotland,  we  believe  to  have  been  at 
Forfar  in  the  month  of  October  1813.  In  that  place  it  affect- 
ed both  the  vaccinated  and  those  who  had  undergone  neither 
the  vaccine  nor  the  variolous  disease.  In  the  latter  class  of 
subjects,  it  exhibited  very  clearly,  in  tlie  opinion  of  the  medi- 
cal practidooers,  all  tlie  characteristic  symptoms  of  small-pox; 
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but  in  tlie  former,  lis  course  and  appearance  were  so  difTeicnl, 
as  to  occasion  some  doubt  rtlictlier  it  were  realiy  llie  same 
disease,  bad  ii  uot  seemed  to  bave  been  always  produced  by 
tlie  variolous  contagion.  Tbe  uuniber  of  tJiese  cases  amounted 
to  a  hundred  and  6fty;  and  in  addition  to  ibem,  tbc  contagion 
produced  small-pox  in  six  individuals  wbo  bad  previously 
passed  through  it  either  naturally  oi'  from  inoculation. 

In  tS15,  tlie  varioloid  epidemic,  for  by  this  term  it  has  been 
designated  to  distinguish  it  from  the  smalJ  pox  as  il  usually 
prevails,  appeared  in  Edinburgh;  in  1818  and  '19  it  again 
appeared  and  was  prevalent  in  that  city.  Il  presented  itself 
likewise  in  Cupar  in  Fife,  in  St,  Andrews,  in  Dundee,  and  in 
various  other  places  in  Scotland,  exhibiting  every  where  tbe 
same  general  aspect  and  confirming  the  same  general  facts. 

Dr  Thomson  enters  Into  a  particular  account  of  five  hundred 
snd  fifty  six  cases  of  the  epidemic,  as  it  appeared  in  Edin- 
burgh and  its  vicinity,  which  came  under  his  particular  obser- 
vation. Of  tliis  number  two  hundred  and  five  occurred  in 
persons  who  had  passed  through  neither  small-pox  nor  cow- 
pox,  and  these  exhibited  all  the  decided  characteristics  of  the 
true  variolous  disease,  in  dilTcrent  degrees  of  sovcrity.  Of 
the  whole,  fifty  died,  giving  a  proportion  of  deaths  nearly  as 
one  in  four,  and  of  course  the  cases  were  for  the  most  part  of 
a  severe  and  dangerous  character.  Forty-one  of  those  who 
were  affected  by  tlie  epidemic,  had  passed  through  eitlier  the 
natural  or  inoculated  small  pox,  at  intervals  of  time  varying 
from  ten  days  to  fifteen  years  before  ibeir  present  attack.  In 
these,  the  disease  possessed  the  same  general  characteristic 
sympioms,  but  in  a  milder  degree,  and  resembled  the  cases 
which  have  been  formerly  described  under  tlie  names  of  bom- 
pox,  sheep-pox,  swine-pox,  Uc.  In  addition  to  tlie  results  of  his 
omi  observation,  Dr  Thomson  became  acquainted  with  thirty 
similar  instances  which  occurred  under  that  of  others,  and  of 
the  whole,  seventy-one  in  number,  only  three  died  j  about  one 
in  twenty-three.  In  llie  remaining  three  hundred  and  ten 
individuals,  vaccination  bad  been  performed,  at  intervals  of 
lime  from  a  few  weeks  to  fifteen  years  before.  These  were 
all  atTected  with  the  small-pox  modified,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  varioloid  disease ;  a  mild  complaint  bearing  a  general 
leaemblance  in  its  progress  to  the  small-pox,  but  much  shorter 
in  its  duration  and  leaving  the  patient  without  an  attack  of 
secondary  fever.     Of  the  three  hundred  and  ten,  forty  had  a 
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second  attack  of  the  same  disease  at  different  intervals  and 
with  various  degrees  of  severity.  Of  the  whole  number,  one 
died ;  but  in  this  case,  there  was  a  complication  of  symptoms 
arising  from  other  causes,  to  which  the  death  was,  partly  at 
least,  to  be  ascribed. 

The  epidemic  small-pox,  as  it  appeared  in  Norwich,  corres- 
ponded in  all  its  essential  particulars,  to  that  which  prevailed 
m  Scotland.  Vaccination  had  not  been  very  extensively 
adopted  among  the  poor,  and  there  were  consequently  fewer 
cases  in  proportion,  of  the  varioloid  disease  among  the  vacci- 
nated, than  m  Scotland.  The  disease  itself  was  likewise  more 
mild  and  the  mortality  less  in  proportion.  Still  from  the  great 
number  of  the  unprotected^  that  is,  of  individuals  who  had 
gone  through  neither  the  variolous  nor  vaccine  disease,  the 
sickness  was  extensive  and  the  mortality  considerable.  Of 
somewhat  more  than  three  thousand  who  suffered  from  the 
small-pox,  five  hundred  and  thirty  died,  about  one  out  of  six. 
Of  one  hundred  and  twelve  families,  in  which  Mr  Cross  per- 
sonally attended  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic,  con- 
taining in  all  six  hundred  and  three  persons,  two  hundred 
were  affected  with  the  small-pox,  and  forty-six  died.  Of  the 
remaining  individuals  of  these  families,  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  were  secured  by  previous  small-pox ;  ninety-one  had 
been  vaccinated,  ten  had  resisted  the  small-pox  formerly,  and 
these  with  five  others,  children,  resisted  it  during  the  epidemic 
Of  the  vaccinated,  two  were  affected  with  the  modified  small 
pox  from  exposure  to  the  contagion,  one  with  what  was  called 
chicken-pox,  and  three  others  with  some  slight  eruptive  dis- 
ease, not  seen  by  a  physician.  Mr  Cross  is  of  opinion,  that 
about  one  in  twenty  of  the  vaccinated  in  the  city  were  attack- 
ed by  some  affection  of  this  kind  during  tlie  epidemic.  He 
relates  six  well  autlienticated  cases  of  genuine  small-pox  after 
vaccination,  two  of  which  died,  and  several  instances  of  its 
occurrence  for  a  second  time  in  the  same  individual. 

At  nearly  the  same  period  the  small-pox  made  its  appear- 
ance in  Derby,  Liverpool  and  Plymouth  in  England  ;  in  Doug- 
las and  other  places  in  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  in  Millau,  Montpelier 
and  Marseilles  in  France,  in  Geneva,  in  various  parts  of  Hol- 
land, and  in  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg,  exhibiting  every 
where  nearly  tlic  same  phenomena,  with  tlie  same  exceptions 
to  the  usual  laws  of  its  progress  which  had  been  observed  in 
Scotland.     Every  where  a  proportion  of  the  vaccinated,  dur- 
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ing  ilie  prevalence  of  the  epidemic,  were  affocled  wilh  tlie 
varioloid  disease,  al  the  same  time  that  the  unprotected  wcie 
laboring  under  genuine  small-pox.  At  Millau,  a  town  in 
France  conlaining  about  eight  thousand  iidiubitants,  two  hun- 
dred vaccinated  bubjects  fell  ill  will)  (he  modiCed  small-pos, 
not  one  of  whom  died ;  whilst  at  tlie  same  time  two  hundred 
children,  who  had  not  been  vaccinated,  were  destroyed  by  the 
genuine  disease. 

The  circumstances  we  have  detailed  in  this  sketch  of  iJio 
history  of  this  epidemic  are  almost  sufficient  alone  to  satisfy 
us  of  the  ideuihy  of  Uie  small-pox  and  varioloid  disease,  and 
llieir  common  origin  from  the  same  contagion.  But  tliere  are 
others  by  which  this  may  be  farther  confirmed.  The  vario- 
loid disease  existing  in  tlie  vaccinated  produces  the  variolous 
in  the  unprotected,  and  on  the  other  hand  is  produced  by  it, 
the  contagion  seeming  to  pass  from  one  subject  to  the  other 
unaltered  in  its  nature  and  only  producing  ditlerent  e.S'ecis  in 
different  individuals  according  to  the  state  of  (heir  several 
constitutions.  Inoculation  with  the  matter  of  the  varioloid 
eruption  will  excite  true  small-pox  in  the  unprotected,  and  the 
virus  of  small-pox  will  occasionally  Induce  the  varioloid  dis- 
ease in  the  vaccinated.  Still  further,  it  has  been  produced  by 
Dr  Willan,  by  inoculating  with  tlie  variolous  and  vaccine  mat- 
ter at  the  same  time,  and  the  same  result  has  followed  when 
an  individual  who  has  been  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  small 
pox  is  inoculated  wilji  the  matter  of  cow-pox  before  the  symp- 
toms of  the  former  have  begun  to  manifest  tlieniselves. 

The  question  now  naturally  occurs  how  are  we  to  account 
for  the  facta,  established  by  (be  experience  of  this  epidemic, 
nhich  appear  to  contradict  former  experience  and  belief. 
These  facts  are  in  substance  these,  that  genuine  unmodified 
small-pox  has,  not  unfrequently,  occurred  for  a  second  time 
in  the  same  individual,  and  has  also  occasionally  taken  place 
after  vaccination;  and  that  a  mitigated  eruptive  disease  has  been 
produced,  in  a  very  considerable  number  of  those  who  have 
been  vaccinated  and  io  many  of  those  who  have  bad  small 
pox,  by  exposure  to  the  variolous  contagion ;  that  these  cases 
have  exhibited  great  varieties  of  symptom  in  difierent  individ- 
uals, in  many  corresponding  to  tlie  disease  known  by  the 
name  of  modified  small-pox,  in  many  presenting  appearances 
so  similar  to  those  of  the  chicken-pox  as  rrecjuently  to  he  mls- 
uken   for  that  disease,  oud   lo   induce  many    physicians  to 
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indiviiiual  has  it  at  all,  he  has  it  completely,  there  is  no  taking 
it  Liy  halves.  One  true  vesicle  which  goes  regularly  through  its 
course  is  as  good  as  a  dozen,  just  as  in  inoculated  smsll-pox, 
twenty  pocks  are  believed  to  he  as  good  evidence  of  an  efTectual 
disease  as  so  many  hundred.  There  may  be  a  difference  as  to 
the  degree  in  which  the  system  feels  the  disease,  denoted  by 
the  degree  of  constitutional  sympadiy,  hut  not  as  to  the  actual 
affection  of  (he  system  itself  or  the  completeness  with  which 
it  is  pervaded.  Indeed,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  required  that 
ihe  whole  four  or  any  particular  numher  of  the  punctures 
should  take  effect  and  excite  vesicles ;  and  we  hare  little 
doubt  that  one  genuine  vaccine  vesicle  out  of  four  punctures 
is  considered  at  London,  as  effectual  as  one  out  of  two  is  at 
Edinburgh.  Indeed  the  experience  of  the  epidemic  shows, 
that  the  method  of  inoculation  practised  in  Scotland,  which 
bas  been  by  one  or  two  punctures  only,  was  found  perfectly 
effectual  in  tlie  large  majority  of  instances  to  prevent  the  small- 
pox, and  in  others  to  modify  it  when  escited  ;  and  no  differ- 
ence was  observed  between  those  who  bad  had  only  one,  and 
those  who  had  two,  three,  or  four  vesicles,  in  their  power  of 
resisting  tlie  variolous  contagion.  And  as  has  been  obser«-ed 
by  a  writer  in  the  Ediahurgh  Medical  and  Surgicul  Journal, 
'  While  on  the  one  hand  in  many  cases,  vaccination,  which  the 
establishment  would  have  called  perfect,  has  given  imperfect 
security,  tliere  have  been  on  the  other  hand  many  cases  in 
which  vaccination,  which  they  would  have  called  imperfeci, 
has  given  perfect  security.' 

As  to  tlie  deterioration  of  the  vaccine  matter  in  passing 
through  a  succession  of  individuals,  it  is  remarked  by  Dr 
Thomson,  that  such  a  fact  '  would  present  an  anomaly  in  the 
history  of  contagious  diseases,  for  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
thing  analogous  to  this  alleged  deterioration  has  ever  been 
observed  to  occur  in  any  of  the  other  contagious  diseases  that 
are  capable  of  being  communicated  by  contact  or  inoculatiao 
irom  one  human  being  to  another.  I  know,  in  point  of  fact, 
that  tlie  vaccine  virus  which  has  been  used  at  the  Royal  Pub- 
Be  Dispensary  here,  and  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  for  a  scries 
of  eighteen  years,  still  continues  to  produce  in  those  who  are 
inoculated  with  it,  the  very  same  appearances  which  it  pro- 
duced on  the  lirst  trials  which  were  made  with  it,  and  that 
Ihese  appearances  agree  exactly  with  those  which  have  been 
ilelineated  and  described  by  Dr  Je  nuer  as  characteristic  of  cow- 
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pock  ;  and  I  know  also,  that  the  appearances  of  tlie  vaccine 
vesicle  produced  by  this  matter  which  must  have  passed 
through  a  succession  of  at  least  nine  hundred  individuals, 
agree  exactly  with  those  exhibited  by  vesicles  produced  by 
inoculation  witli  the  more  recent  equine  matter  with  which  I 
have  been  favored  by  Dr  Jenner.  Besides,  I  have  seen  a 
variety  of  instances,  and  have  heard  of  more  in  which  the 
varioloid  disease  during  its  late  prevalence  in  Scotland,  has 
attacked  individuals  who  had  been  inoculated  with  cow-pock 
matter  at  an  early  period  of  the  practice  of  vaccination  obtain- 
ed from  the  most  authentic  sources.'  Thomson^  pp.  315 — 
16. 

Neither  is  it  probable  that  the  destruction  of  the  vaccine 
vesicle  in  its  early  stages,  by  scratching,  rubbing,  or  tlie  ab- 
straction of  matter  for  use,  on  which  Mr  Cross  lays  some  stress, 
will  account  for  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases. 
Some  of  these  accidents  frequently  take  place,  and  no  doubt 
it  will  sometimes  happen  that  by  the  destruction  of  the  vesicle 
in  its  early  stage,  the  disease  may  be  cut  short  But  when 
this  has  any  effect  in  arresting  tlie  progress  of  cow-pox  it  must 
leave  the  individual  afterwards  liable  to  attack  from  small-pox 
in  its  genuine  form,  whereas  this  is  a  very  rare  occurrence, 
and  the  usual  character  of  the  disease  to  which  such  persons 
are  subject  is  the  varioloid.  The  vaccination  then  must  have 
produced  some  effect  upon  the  system,  and  as  we  have  before 
observed,  if  the  disease  exists  at  all,  it  affects  the  constitution 
as  thoroughly  as  it  is  capable  of  being  affected.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  local  affection,  after  the  system  is  once  impregnated 
with  the  disorder,  will  no  more  cut  it  short,  than  quenching  the 
match  will  extinguish  the  flame  which  it  has  kindled. 

Another  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  epidemic  has 
been,  that  the  protecting  power  of  vaccination  is  weakened  in 
time,  and  this  is  a  question  of  very  considerable  importance  to 
diCermine.  Many  vague  opinions  and  vague  statements  have 
been  promulgated  with  relation  to  this  point,  but  there  are  no 
facts  which  afford  any  absolutely  decisive  evidence.  A  few 
of  those  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  observe,  that  they 
have  thought  the  varioloid  disease  more  likely  to  occur,  and 
more  severe  when  it  did  occur,  in  those  who  had  been  vacci- 
nated for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  than  in  more  recent 
cases ;  but  the  general  opinion  is  upon  the  whole,  tliat  the 
power  of  the  cow-pox  is  not  diminished  by  time.     Dr  Gibson 
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of  Lanark,  states,  that  of  two  hundred  and  fif\y-nne  cases  of 
varinWd  disease,  rather  more  Ihan  one  fifili  appeared  within 
tile  first  year;  tliat  one  hundred  and  nine  occurred  nitliln  the 
first  five  years,  elghty-iwo  in  the  next  five,  and  the  remaining 
sixty  between  ten  and  seventeen  years  after  vaccination.  Id 
nearly  all  the  siaiemenis  the  greater  number  of  cases  have 
liap{)ened  within  the  6rst  two  years  and  in  short  the  varioloid 
disease  has  occurred  at  all  periods  of  lime  from  a  few  weeks, 
or  even  days,  to  twenty  years  after  vaccine  inoculation,  and 
perhaps  the  most  severe,  though  not  the  most  frequent  cases 
nave  taken  place  where  §everal  years  have  elapsed,  but  this  is 
rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  greater  age  of  the  patient  tlisn  to 
ihe  diminished  powerof  the  cow-pox,  since  it  has  always  been 
found  that  the  severity  of  the  small-pox  is  increased  as  the 
subject  is  advanced  in  years. 

The  work  of  Dr  Thomson  is  principally  written  with  a  view 
b)  establish  his  theory  of  the  identity  of  chicken-pox  and 
small-pox,  and  tlieir  mutual  dependence  on  the  same  conta- 
gion ;  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this,  if  proved  true,  affords  a 
better  explanation  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  epidemic 
itself,  llian  can  be  given  in  any  other  way,  although  it  does  not 
well  correspond  with  what  has  been  previously  known  and 
believed  of  the  nature  and  history  of  iliese  diseases.  It  is 
stilted  by  many,  indeed  by  nearly  all  the  practitioners  who 
have  written  on  this  subject,  that  the  milder  cases  of  the  small- 
pox, and  many  of  those  of  the  varioloid  disease  were  at  first 
supposed  by  them  to  he  chicken-pox,  and  that  they  were  only 
convinced  to  ilie  contrary  by  the  most  undoubted  proof  that 
the  whole  were  the  result  of  the  variolous  contagion.  The 
history  of  the  cases  which  appeared  in  the  caslle  in  Edinburgh, 
of  which  Mr  Hennen  gives  an  ample  account,  seems  first  to 
have  suggested  to  him  the  hynotheaia  which  he  has  adopted 
and  attempted  to  defend.  The  facts  with  regard  to  those 
cases  were  in  short,  that  a  son  of  Mr  Hennen  who  had  been 
vaccinated  ten  years  before,  had  two  perfect  cicatrices  on  his 
arms, and  had  been  repeatedly  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  small- 
pox in  different  places,  was  taken  ill  with  a  disease  supposed 
to  be  aggravated  chicken-pox.  Under  this  impression  six  in- 
dividuals were  inoculated  with  matter  taken  from  his  body, 
who  had  undergone  neitlier  the  variolous  nor  the  vaccine  dis- 
ease, and  in  litem  the  result  of  (he  operation  was  the  inoculat- 
ed small-pox.  Prom  them  the  same  disease  was  communicated 
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by  exposure  lo  a  uumber  of  oiher  individuals,  one  of  whom 
died.  Many  cases  oftliG  same  general  character  are  adduced 
by  Dr  Thomson  to  show  thai  the  same  contagion  produced 
I' small-pox  and  chicken-pox  indiscriminately,  and  tliai  there 
[  Were  no  cases  of  the  laller  disease  which  could  be  traced  fram 
[  individual  to  individual,  and  proved  clearly  not  to  have  been 
I  connected  eiUier  in  their  origin  or  consequences  with  ihe  for- 
I  mer.  His  object  on  ihe  whole  is  to  show  that  chicken  pox  a 
r  nothing  more  than  a  disease  produced  by  the  contagion  of 
r  Bmall-pox,  but  rendered  initd,  and  varied  vn  its  characteristics, 
f 'either  by  cow-pox,  previous  small-pox,  or  by  peculiarity  in 
'  circumstances  or  of  constitution.  He  adduces  much  evidence 
I  to  show  that  chicken-pox  has  seldom  been  known  to  occur  in 
1  ^ose  who  have  been  aSecled  by  neither  small-pox  nor  cow 
W  |>ox,  and  seldom  prevailed  epidemically  without  the  occur- 
kvencc  of  cases  of  the  small-pox  at  the  same  time ;  all  which  i> 
(■^hal  would  be  expected  to  happen  on  the  supposition  Uiat  his 
'pothesis  is  well  founded. 

But  without  entering  into  a  consideration  of  the  objections 
f  to  this  system,  derived  from  the  history  and  appearance  of  the 
rchicken-pox  itself,  we  may  briefly  observe,  Uiat  the  question 
may  be  speedily  put  lo  rest  by  a  reference  to  the  experience 
of  this  counuy  for  the  last  twenty  years.     Chicken-pox,  ia 
;  form  described  by  Dr  Willan  and  other  accurate  obser- 
vers in  Europe,  is  a  disease  here  of  frequent  occurrence,  pre> 
I  Vailing  equally  in  all  classes  of  subjects,  whether  they  have  un- 
dergone sraall-pos  or  cow-pox  or  neither,  exhibiting  in  its  severe 
forms  a  near  approach  to  the  milder  cases  of  sinall-pox,  but 
'  never  giving  rise  to  any  thing  like  a  sirongly  marked  case  of  I 
f  that  disease.     Now  this  is  a  fact  notorious  to  every  praciJiioaei 
!  of  medicine  among  us,  and  is  alone  sufficient  to  settle  tha 
'  Controversy.     Small-pox  has  been  in  cScct  exterminated  with 
fHis  by  ilie  introduction  of  vaccination,  and  yet  cliicken-pME 
^'icontinucs  to  exist.   Were  ihe  opinion  of  Dr  Thomson  con«c^, 
lught  not  to  be  the  case  ;  we  ought,  cither  to  be  entirolf  i 
ree  from  both  these  diseases  or  from  neither,  for  neidicr  could 
ail  singly.     There  are  thousands,  more  particularly  in  tha: 
Interior  pans  of  our  country,  who  have  never  undergone 
inalion  nor  tlie  variolous  disease.     These  are,  no  doubt,  fte-' 
potently    exposed    to   the    contagion   of    chicken-pox    tradci 
.   .circumstances  the  most  favorable  for  lis  commuiucation, 
should,  in  a  few  cases  at  least,  suffer  the   diseasu  in  the  form' 
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of  small-pox  were  the  two  afTections  the  satne.  It  is  desirable 
ihai  a  collection  of  the  facts  on  this  subject,  although  of  no 
immediate  practical  importance,  should  be  made  uitli  a  view 
of  illusirating  ilie  history  of  the  chicken-pox  in  this  CDunlry, 
and  by  that  means  settle  tlic  controversy  which  seems  yet  to 
be  carrying  on  Id  Great  Britain. 

If  then  we  can  attribute  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  the 
varioloid  epidemic  to  none  of  ihc  circumstances  of  which  we 
have  taken  notice,  the  question  still  recurs,  how  are  we  to 
explain  ihem  ;  and  we  do  not  believe  that  any  better  account 
can  be  given  than  thai  which  ascribes  ihera  to  some  peculiari- 

S'  in  die  constitution  of  the  epidemic,  which  gave  it  more 
lan  ordinary  power  and  increased  llie  susceptibility  of  indi- 
viduals to  be  affected  by  it.  That  the  contagion  of  tliis  epi- 
demic has  been  unusually  virulent,  appears  to  be  the  general 
Opinion  of  those  who  have  been  conversant  witii  it.  In  par- 
ticular years  the  mortality  of  variolous  epidemics  has  not 
amounted  to  one  in  fifty  ;  'whereas,'  says  Dr  Thomson,  'the 
mortality  of  the  present  epidemic  has,  according  to  ray  obser- 
vation, been  not  less  than  one  in  four  of  the  unprotected  who 
have  been  attacked  by  it.  When  a  variolous  epidemic  shall 
again  occur  of  a  milder  kind  it  appears  to  me  probable,  iliat 
ihe  number  of  those  who  may  be  attacked  with  secondary 
small-pox  and  with  small-pox  d'ler  vaccination,  will  be  greatly 
diminished.' 

It  is  obvious  that  small-pox,  although  depending  upon  a 
specific  cause  for  its  production,  is  yet  capable  of  being  so 
modified  or  mitigated  by  collateral  circumstances,  as  to  ap- 
pear in  very  diHerenl  degrees  of  severity.  When  prevailing 
epidemically  it  Is  rendered  more  frequent  and  more  fatal  by  par- 
ticular slates  of  weather  ;  thus  both  in  Edinburgh  and  Norwich 
Ihere  was  a  great  increase  in  tiie  number  and  mortality  of  the 
cases  during  tlie  summer  months.  '  It  is  known,'  says  Dr 
Turner  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Thomson, '  that  in  Africa  small-pox 
cannot  be  communicated  by  inoculation  during  the  Hermattan 
winds ;  and  I  have  heard  it  stilted  by  a  highly  respectable 
practitioner  in  Calcutta,  that  during  the  hot  season  there, 
small-pox  cannot  be  inoculated,  that  it  ceases  to  spread,  and 
that  a  slight,  vesicular  disease  only  prevails,  which  is  regarded 
as  chicken-pox.'  Thomson,  p.  800.  There  are  some  indi- 
viduals who  seem  to  be  under  ordinary  circumstances  not 
susceptible  to  the  ooMtagioR  of  small-pox.     Mr  Cross  found 
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Efteen  cases  of  this  kind  in  a  hundred  and  twelve  famitiea, 
coDsisiing  of  six  hundred  and  three  persons ;  biii  during  the 
prevalence  ol'  the  epidemic  in  its  niost  violent  stHge,  it  was 
found  that  many  people  of  this  description  who  beheved  them- 
selves proof  against  contagion  were  attacked  by  it.  And  tlia 
case  of  one  person  has  been  meiilioued,  who  after  living  as  aa 
attendant  for  twelve  years  in  a  suiull-pox  liospitul  unalTected 
by  the  disease,  finally  took  it  and  died. 

All  this  serves  to  show  that  smaL-pox,  like  other  di senses, 

is  produced  easily  or  wiih  difficniiy,  in  a  mild  or  severe  fonn, 

according  to  the  stale  of  the  system,  as  depending  on  naiure) 

constitution,  the  stale  of  the  weather,  or  the  pecujinr  rnnstiiiv- 

ion  of  the  epidemic  ;  and  that  the  degree  of  susceptibiliiy  in  any 

individual  case  may  be  varied  to  an  almost  indefinite'  decree  \tf 

circumstances,  some  of  which  we  can,  and  some  of  which  we 

cannot  perceive  to  operate.     It  was  on  this  principle,  that  rhs 

practice  was  founded  of  carrying  a  patient  through  a  courso 

I  m  preparatory  measures  before  exposing  him  to  the  small-poi, 

l.ie  order  that  his  system  might  be  disposed  to  have  the  disease 

k  IP  its  mildest  form.     The  same  considerations  appear  to  us  to 

Pcxplain,  why  cow-pox,  although  under  ordinary  circumstances 

I  ui  effectual  preventive,  has  been  found  to  fail  during  tlie  ex- 

I  istence  of  a  malignant  epidemic.     Cow-pox  probably  proiecu 

[  ibe  system  from  the  influence  of  the  variolous  coniagioD,  pro> 

tase\y  as  small-pox  protects  it ;  by  producing  an  indiaposiliott 

\  to  enter  into  tliat  train  of  actions  in  which  the  disease  vmsttxs, 

want   of    susceptibihty   to  tlie  siimulus    of  the    conUgioBA 

I  This  is  in  effect  very  much  the  same  thing  to  the  constilutioa«' 

I  V  exists  in  those  who  are  possessed  of  a  natural  power  oC 

tiesistancc.     Under   the  usual   degree  of  exposure  these  art' 

f  wch  found  a  sufficient  protection  ;    but  when    the    exc*  ' 

I  causes  of  small-pox  assume  an  extraordinary  degree  of 

I  knee,  or  when  the  unknown  causes  of  epidemics  have  pre~ 

I  duced  in  those  exposed  to  their  influence  s  morbid  predit 

I  ation,  all  these  barriers  are  found  to  give  way ;  and  individt 

\  who  have   been  vaccinated,  who  have   been  inoculated  fbCi 

lamall-pox,  or  have  before  always  resistud  the  influence  of 

i  ^ntagion,  become  afiecled  by  the  disease  with  greater  or  i 

f  severity,  and  in  a  greater  or  less  proportion  accortling  to  oi 

I  tnrcumstanccE,  whose  effects  we  cannot  estimate. 

We  may  observe,  in  coiifirinalion  of  this  opinion,  llial 
London,  where  liie  contagion  of  sinall-pox  is  constuilly  pi 
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sent,  where  105!  individuals  have  lately  died  of  it  in  a  single 
year,  cases  of  the  disease  in  any  form  after  cow-pox  are  very 
rare  ;  whilst  at  Edinburgh  and  in  many  oilier  places  in  Scot- 
land where  it  seldom  appears  unless  casually  introduced,  they 
have  been  exceedingly  common.  The  reason  of  which  would 
be,  that  in  London  ihe  disease  was  merely  kept  up  by  inocu- 
lation and  the  exposures  consequent  upon  it,  whilst  in  Edin- 
burgh it  was  cherished  and  propagated  by  a  general  predispo- 
sition which  had  been  in  some  way  excilcri  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  districts  where  it  prevailed.  A  predisposi- 
tion, not  necessarily  perhaps  to  this  particular  disease,  but  one 
which  rendered  the  system  hable  to  be  affected  by  any  other, 
of  which  the  appropriate  exciting  causes  shotdd  be  applied. 
And  it  actually  happened,  that  at  Edinburgh  and  some  other 
places  a  fever  of  the  typhus  character  was  prevailing  epidem- 
ically at  the  same  time  with  the  small-pox. 

When  these  circumstances  are  considered,  it  docs  not 
appear  so  extraordinary,  nor  inconsistent  with  former  experi- 
ence, that  cow-pox  should  not  prove  so  perfect  a  safeguard 
against  the  small-pox  as  It  was  at  lirst  supposed.  When  the 
cow-pox  was  originally  put  to  the  lest,  il  was  done  by  inocu- 
lation, by  the  exposure  of  individuals  to  the  atmosphere  of  a 
small-pox  hospital  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  It  was  sup- 
posed at  that  time,  and  indeed  would  be  generally  now  sup- 
posed, that  those  who  were  capable  of  having  small-pos  at  all, 
would  take  it  in  this  way.  Besides  the  number  of  vaccinated 
subjects  who  are  thus  exposed,  nnust,  from  the  nature  of  Ihe 
(Mse,  be  extremely  limned.  Now  this  is  something  very 
different  from  the  exposure  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  a  lai^e 
city  to  the  contagion  of  the  small-pox  in  its  most  malignant 
form,  assisted  too  in  its  ravages  by  the  existence  of  an  epi- 
demic predisposition  to  disease,  affecting  all  who  were  expos- 
ed to  its  influence  ;  and  it  is  only  under  such  circumstances 
that  the  failures  of  cow-pox  have  been  frequent.  We  may 
likewise  add,  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  many  more  cases 
of  modified  small-pox  after  vaccination  have  formerly  occurred, 
than  has  been  believed,  and  from  their  near  resemblance  in 
appearance  to  the  chicken-pox,  have  been  attributed  to  the 
contagion  of  that  disease.  This  wc  are  persuaded  must  have 
beeji  the  case  with  respect  to  most  of  those  instances  where 
the  small-pox,  in  its  modified  form,  has  attacked  an  individual 
for  a  second  time.     It  is  not  probable  that  any  great  change 
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can  have  taken  place  in  liio  laws  of  this  disease.     It  is  mucli 

more  likely  iliat  under  similar  circumstances  it  rormerly  ap- 

_  seared  as  frequently  for  ibe  second  time  as  it  lius  lately,  bi  ~ 

0iat  physicians,  strongly  impressed  with  a  belief  that  such  a 

rence   was  almost   impossible,  admitted   oaly    the   fewi 

;  cases  to  be  truly  variolous,  whilst  all  the  remaindei 

•  were  attributed  to  chicken-pos  or  classed  together  as  spurious 

■  diseases  under  the  names  of  horn-pox,  swine-pox,  sheep-pos, 

■  stone-pox,  &c.  and  these,  it  is  !o  be  remarked,  were  gener- 
Tfllly  found  to  prevail  at  the  same  time  witli  the  small-pox, 
lipdeed  seldom  or  ever  appeared  at  any  other,  and  were  there- 
ICsrc  probably  cases  of  small-pox  mitigated  in  consequence  of 
Kthe  previous  occurrence  of  that  disease. 

It  is  suilicienlly  obvious,  from  the  statemenis  which  havQ 
been  already  made,  that  there  is  no  cause  for  relinquishing 
nr  faith  in  the  value  of  vaccination.  Indeed  liie  experience 
if  the  late  epidemic  has  had  rather  Uie  effect  to  strengthen  the 
tonfidence  of  those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  obsening  its 
(ffects.  The  safety,  tile  mildness,  the  short  continuance  of 
pe  disease  In  tlie  vaccinated,  was  so  strongly  contrasted  with  \m 

r  Jeveritj,  and  its  fatality  in  the  unprotected,  as  to  produce  per- 
haps a  more  sensible  impression  upon  the  lower  classes  ol  thei 

,  oommunily  of  the  advantages  of  vaccination,  than  would  bavs 

■  been  produced  by  their  entire  exemption.  Of  sucb  import 
Lwce,  however,  is  it,  that  this  point  should  be  clearly  iitadBout 
f  and  fully  understood,  that  we  deem   It  proper  to  dwell  i 

girlicularly  upon  the  direct  evidence  wfilcli  goes  to  establish 
e  efficacy  of  vaccination  test  any  misconcepiion  of  the  facts 
■s  they  have  been  stated  should  lessen  the  faith  of  any  in  this 
Bfaivaluable  discovery. 

It  appears  then  lu  be  established  beyond  the  reach  of  doubl,^ 
a  very  lar|e  majority  of  the  vaccinated  resist  the  anulk 
under  all  arcumstanca  of  the  moil  intimate  expoivre  ta  iU, 
mtagion.  It  is  of  course  extremely  difficult  to  stale  ilie  ex- 
1  proportion  of  ihose  who  do  sufier,  yet  we  have  some  d 
)m  which  a  genend  estimate  can  be  formed.  AccordiDC  \a 
t  Hennen,  only  one  out  of  eighteeu  of  the  vaccinated  aui^ 
— I  in  tlie  castle  at  Edinburgh  took  tbe  small-pox.  In  tlie 
k  of  Mr  Cross,  as  we  have  already  seen,  of  ninety-one 
idiviiluals  wlio  had   been  vaccinated   in  one  hundred  aai 

reive  families,  but  two  were  affected  with  modified   ■ 

8  of  whom  had  only  twenty  pustules ;  one  vras  alUckct 
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with  what  was  called  chicken-pox,  and  three  others  with  slight 
eruptive  diseases,  not  seen  by  a  physician,  the  severest  having 
only  eleven  pustules.  These  families  were  of  the  poorer 
class,  where  many  individuals  were  crowded  ialo  one  room, 
and  where  the  vaccinated  were  constantly  sleeping  in  the  same 
bed  with  those  laboring  under  the  natural  small-pox.  But  in 
addition  to  tJiis — 

'  In  the  monfli  of  June,'  says  Mr  Cross, "  I  visited  five  hundred 
families  in  those  parts  of  Norwich  where  I  was  least  acquainted, 
in  order  tu  ascertain  the  proportion  and  extent  of  the  failures  af- 
ter vaccination.  In  the  course  of  these  visits  I  took  an  account 
of  tliirteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven  persons  under  twenty 
years  of  age.  Of  these,  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  had  small- 
pox formerJv  ;  three  hundi'ed  and  fifty-seven  were  seized  with  it 
lately,  and  fifty  of  them  had  died  ;  four  hundred  and  twenty  had 
been  vaccinated  at  different  periods  from  fifteen  years  to  a  few 
weeks,  and  eleven  of  these  had  lately  suffered  from  an  eruptive 
disease,  unattended  with  danger,  but  seeming  in  most  of  them  to 
have  been  modified  emall-pox  ;  two  hundred  and  forty-t\.o  were 
still  liable  to  small-pox.  In  thirty-one  families,  those  who  had 
had  cow-pox  were  livingin  the  same  room  or  lying  in  the  same  bed 
with  others,  suftering  or  dying  from  natural  small-pox,  yet  remain- 
ed perfectly  safe,  with  trie  exception  only  of  one  child,  whose 
mother  reported  that  it  had  ten  pustules  !  From  some  cases  which 
I  had  seen  in  other  quarters  and  of  which  a  more  particular  ac- 
count will  be  ^ven,  I  was  surprised  to  find  no  more  serious  fail- 
ures after  vaccination,  and  was  astonished,  considering  the  way 
in  which  the  practice  is  unavoidably  conducted  among  the  poor,  to 
find  it  80  very  effectual.  Altteether  in  the  course  offive  months 
I  met  with  seventy-seven  families  where  the  vaccinated  were  in 
the  same  room  with  small-pox  ;  and  none  of  them  had  anv  serious 
disease,  and  not  above  one  in  thirty  had  any  eruptive  disease  at 
all.'  p.  38. 

He  observes  subsequently — 

'  Including  the  mildest  cases,  which  compose  the  majority  and 
have  been  conlinatly  regarded  as  chicken-pox  proceeding  from  the 
variolous  contagion,  I  believe  that  not  more  than  one  m  twenty 
persons  will  be  in  any  way  affected  by  the  most  intimate  exposure  to 
ttmall-pox  in  the  same  room,  and  that  less  tlian  one  in  fifty  will 
liave  tiie  disease  in  a  form  answering  to  the  generally  received 
description  of  modified  small-pox.' — '  ConsidcrmK  that  these  cases 
occur  in  the  midst  of  the  most  destructive  small-pox,  and  that 
the  sevei'cr  bear  a  close  resemhlance  to  this  disease,  nollking  is 
more  striking  than  the  comparatively  little  danger  which  nltemle 
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them,  scarcely  an  instance  being  on  record  in  which  thej  have 
proved  fatal ;  and  therefore  they  must  be  regarded  as  vaatij 
milder  than  the  sinall-pox  product  by  inoculation.'    p.  192, 1931. 

It  is  seldom  that  in  a  vaccinated  individual  the  disease  is 
such  as  to  be  considered  as  the  genuine  unmitigated  small-pox, 
and  rare,  very  rare,  that  it  proves  fatal.  Still,  it  cannot  be  de* 
nied,  that  there  have  been  cases  both  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
small-pox  unmodified,  and  cases  also  in  which  it  has  proved 
fatal  in  subjects  who  had  previously  been  supposed  to  pass 
through  the  cow-pox.  The  proportion  of  such  cases  it  is,  of 
course,  almost  impossible  to  ascertain.  The  facts  by  which 
we  come  nearest  to  the  tnith  are  furnished  by  Mr  Cross, 
whose  indefatigable  assiduity  in  searching  into  every  part  of 
this  subject  cannot  be  too  highly  praised ;  in  the  city  of  Nor* 
wich,  containing  above  forty-seven  tliousand  inhabitants,  he 
calculates  that  there  were  about  ten  thousand  who  had  undei^gone 
vaccination.  Of  these  he  was  able  to  discover  only  six  who 
had  suffered  from  small-pox,  and  of  these  two  died.  But 
there  was  evidence  that  during  the  same  period  at  least  as 
many  cases  occurred  of  regular  small-pox  in  those  who  had 
previously  gone  through  that  disease  either  in  the  natural  or 
moculated  form  ;  thus  forming  a  complete  ofiset  to  the 
cases  after  vaccination,  and  showing  the  cow-pox  to  be  at 
least  as  perfect  a  security  as  the  small-pox  itself. 

It  is  proper  to  notice  here  the  strong  probability  which 
exists  for  believing  that  many  of  the  cases  where  r^ular 
small-pox  occurs  in  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  bad  cow- 
pox,  may  be  owing  to  some  imperfection  in  the  processes  of 
the  latter  disease,  by  which  it  is  prevented  from  communi- 
cating its  influence  to  the  whole  system.  We  have  be* 
fore  given  our  reason  for  believing,  that  the  great  mass 
of  cases  of  modified  small-pox  are  not  to  be  attributed  to 
any  such  defect.  But  where  the  modifying  influence  is 
not  at  all  perceived,  there  are  not  the  same  objections  to 
the  opinion  that  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  is  owing 
to  imperfect  vaccination,  and  when  it  is  considered  that 
many  circumstances  of  apparently  trifling  importance  are  well 
known  to  obstruct  the  regular  prepress  of  the  cow-pox,  the 
probability  is  much  strengthened  that  the  small-pox  occurs  in 
some  of  those  cases   where  such  an   obstruction  has  taken 

Elace.     Very  slight  cutaneous  diseases,  rickets,  scroftda,  be. 
ave  this  cfllect. 
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'  An  author,'  ^ays  Mr  Cross, '  wlio  recently  undertook  an  inves- 
tigation or  the  causes  uf  fnilurc  of  vaccination  in  Silesia,  has  re- 
lated that  ill  181b  above  a  liumlred  w  ha  ha  J  been  vaccinated  had 
iinall-|iox  in  the  same  district,  and  some  of  them  died.  It  ap- 
peared that  thej  had  all  been  vaccinated  by  the  same  surgeon, 
who  was  suspended  from  his  appointment  aa  vaccinator  whilst  an 
inquiry  was  instituted  by  a  medical  committee  expressly  appoint- 
ed, to  discover  the  tources  of  so  much  niiscliief.  It  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  surgeon  had  been  in  the  habit  of  takine  ichor  as 
late  as  the  eleventh  day.  often  from  TcsicleB  which  haabcen  rub- 
bed or  scratched,  so  as  to  be  injured  in  their  structure,  and  had 
even  raised  an  imperfect  scab  to  obtain  what  moisture  he  could 
from  beneath  it  to  vaccinate  with.'  pp.  196.  197. 

Frequent  failures  of  vaccination  are  related  by  Dr  Elsasser 
to  have  occurred  in  a  district  in  the  kingdom  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  where  scabies  was  so  endemic  tiiat  not  above  one  in  lifly 
was  free  from  it.  It  was  found  on  inquiry  that  a  child  with 
scabies  had  been  inoculated,  and  that  the  ichor  from  its  arm 
had  been  used  for  vaccinaiion  and  thus  propagated  an  imperfect 
disease.  It  appears  from  the  work  of  Mr  Cross,  that  of  five 
hundred  individuals  tvliom  be  vaccinated  during  ilie  epidemic 
at  Norwich,  of  whose  cases  he  kept  a  record,  only  three  hun- 
dred eighty-four  had  the  disease  satisfactorily.  And  although 
the  greater  part  of  the  remaining  one  hundred  and  sixteen  did 
probably  undergo  the  cow-pox,  yei  there  was  not  that  full 
evidence  of  the  facr,  which  should  make  the  vaccinator  feel 
secure  that  they  were  not  liable  to  small-pox. 

But  in  judging  of  the  real  value  of  the  cow-pox  we  are  not 
loerely  to  look  into  its  absolute  merits  as  a  preventive  of  the 
Emall-pox,  but  view  it  in  comparison  with  the  only  other 
method  which  has  appeared  to  offer  any  tolerable  chance  of 
lessening  its  ravages,  the  variolous  inoculation.  And  we  may 
make  what  seems  at  once  a  conclusive  statement — that  every 
individual  who  submits  lo  this  expedient,  undergoes  a  disease 
more  severe  and  dangerous  than  ihe  modi6ed  small-pox  as  II 
occurs  after  vaccination,  with  this  difference,  that  in  Ihe  for- 
mer case  the  disease  and  the  danger  ore  certain,  in  the  latter 
ihey  are  contingent,  and  happen  only  to  one  individual  out 
of  fifty  of  the  vaccinated.  '  Vaccination,'  says  a  writer 
in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  'if  not  sn 
good  an  antidote  against  small-pox  as  it  was  once  thought,  is 
at  least  the  best  that  is  to  be  had.  And  thai  this  is  the  slaie 
of  the  fact  no  one  can  reasonably  deny,  who  considers  for  a 
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tnoment  the  protection  that  was  actually  given  in  the  city  a 
PJorwicli  lo  ten  thousand  vaccinated   persons.      Of  these 
have  seen  that  only  two  died  of  the  sni:ill-pox,  wheo  a  ' 
lent  epidemic  visited  the  city,  and  affected  alia  isi  every  on( 
who  was  liable  to  the  contagion.     Had   these    persons   bert 
protected    by   variolous  inoculation,    conducted  in   the   F 
manner  and   under  tlie  most  favornble  eireum stances,  at  lei 
thirty-three  of  them,  one  in  three  hundred,  would   have  diM 
of  the  process  intended  to  protect  them ;  so  that,  in  compari) 
ing   the   advantages  of  the  two    methods  of  prevention, 
have  to  weigh  two  deaths  certain  ngsinsl  (100  rontingmi  on  1 
tntian'on  of  an  epidemic  »midl-pr>T ;  and  then  we  have  to  cooaI 
tider,  whether  there  might  not  be  nearly  as  great  a  chance  of  ■ 
two  persons  oui  of  len  thousand  inoculated  for  small-pox,  tale 
ing  fatal  small-poK  on  exposure,  at  a  subsequent  period  of  lif^'l 
to  a  virulent  contagion.'  No.  66,  p,  127. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  an  attack  of  sinall-pox,  either  regu* 
lar  or  modified,  is  much  more  frequent  after  vacciuation,  thai' 
after  the  variolous  disease  itself;  but  on  the  other  hind,  the  d!^ 
ease  would  seem  to  be  in  tlie  latter  case  much  more  fre({uenil#j 
fatal — for  whilst  Dr  Thomson  records  only  one  death  out  0 
three  hundred  and  ten  who  had  modified  small-pox  after  1 
cination,  he  mentions  three  of  seventy-one  who  were  attackeAl 
with  it  for  the  second  time.      So  that  were  this  point  capebll^ 
iof  an  exact  investigation,  it  might  appear  that  the  number  d" 
deaths  in  the  one  class  of  individuals  might  be  no  more  tha^fl 
ft  balance  for  those  which  occurred  in  the  other;  and  thus  tb^ 
Value  of  vaccination,  as  compared   with  the  variolous  inocubt 
^n,  would  stand  as  high  as  its  most  unqualified  defenders  bin 
ever  placed  iL 

This  comparative   statement  would  be  conclusive  a_ 

tiie  variolous   inoculation,  supposing  it  to  be  universal  aild  D 

produce  all  the  good  of  which  it  is  cajiable ;  but  if  we  considtf 

I  tt  as  it  has  been  managed,  and  judge  of  it  by  its  efiects,  Wfl 

'   believe  it  to  be  no  extravagance  to  say  that  ii  has  been  of  HV 

calculable  injury  to  mankind.     To   the  rich   and    inieUigt 

who  could  and  would  take  advantage  of  it,  it  was  a  safeguar^l 

hut  to  the  poor  and  ignorant  who  doubted  of  its  efficacy  a 

*  liad  not  the  means  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  it  proved  a  d 

•iroying  angel,  carrying  pestilence  and   death   inio  a  ihous 

I  ^aners  where  they  need  never  to  liave  come.     By  a  rigiJt 

'  sxeculion  of  judicious  laws,  small-pox,  like  the  plague,  niighil 

bave  been  banished  from  Europe,  but  mocnlaliou  multipbedf 
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the  points  from  wbich  ttie  contagion  spread  and  kept  up  tlie 
disease.  So  obvious  was  this  effecl  of  the  practice,  lliat  in 
many  rouotries  it  was  forbiddeo  by  law.  In  Great  Biitain, 
however,  it  contiaiied  and  continues  till  this  day ;  and  thai  not 
merely  in  hospitals,  but  patients  have  been  permitted  to  be 
varcinaied  abroad,  and  tiius  to  carry  the  contagion  among  thou- 
sands whose  poverty  or  ignorance  prevents  liiem  from  having 
recourse  to  the  same  safeguard,  and  whose  miserable  habita- 
tions and  filthy  habits  give  certainty  and  efficacy  to  the  poison, 
whenever  tliey  are  exposed  to  it. 

It  would  not  be  difficult,  we  believe,  to  shew  that  in  most 
instances  of  the  epidemic,  tlie  small-poK  has  been  first  commu- 
nicated or  afterwards  disseminated  by  means  of  the  variolous 
inoculation.  The  disease  when  introduced  into  the  ciiy  of 
Norwich  remained  almost  dormant  for  nearly  a  year,  affecting 
only  a  few  individuals,  until  an  alarm  being  excited,  four  or  five 
hundred  persons  were  inoculated,  each  of  whom  thus  became 
the  centre  of  contagion.     And  in  the  adjoining  country, 

•llinerant  inoculators,  irregular  practitioners,  and  old  women 
introduced  and  extended  the  disease  to  all  quarters  by  iDocula- 
tion,  rei^rdlfss  of  the  admonitions  given  them,  because  the  law 
authorized  no  dirccl  measures  agaiosl  them.  These  disastrous 
effects  were  most  severely  felt  id  tlie  county  of  Norfolk,  the  dis- 
ease being  thus  cunlinually  introduced  into  parishes  previously 
frte  from  It.'   Tross,  p.  2iy. 

*  This  injurious  result  of  the  practice  of  inoculation  is  depicted 
by  many  in  the  strongest  and  most  feeling  language.  One  sur- 
geon states  that,  from  the  first  person  who  casually  fell  down 
with  siiiHll-pox  in  his  neighborhowl,  forl^  were  immediately  inoc- 
ulated, apreadin;j;  the  disease  in  all  directions ;  another,  tliat  in 
liiiir  pari^he-*  out  of  five,  where  he  attended  variulous  patients,  the 
contaidtiu  was  brought  bv  an  irregular  practitioner,  who  went 
slwut  inoculating;  a  tlurtt,  that  a  child  went  to  an  adiuiping  town 
tu  ^t  iiioculaleii,  and  became  the  centre  whence  Ine  contagion 
spread  through  all  the  parishes  under  his  care  ;  a  fourth,  that  a 
tuun  of  bad  ciiafacter  and  not  at  all  acquainted  with  medical  sub- 
jects had,  for  a  small  gain,  made  it  his  business  to  extend  the  dis- 
CA-e  far  and  near-'  p.  270. 

Of  the  country  surgeons  in  the  neighborhood  of  Norwich, 
thiriy-eighi  from  various  motives  consented  to  communicate 
the  small-poK  by  inoculation  during  the  epidemic.  Of  those 
n;hom  they  inoculated,  twenty-one  died,  and  according  to  tlie 
■sual  proportion  of  deaths,  the  wbole  number  whohadsubmitted 
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to  the  disease  under  regular  practitiouers  would  be  six  thou- 
sand three  hundred.  ^  Medical  men,  however,  inoculated 
comparatively  very  few  during  the  year  of  the  epidemic.  The 
greatest  inoculators  were  the  parents  of  poor  children,  farrierSi 
blacksmiths,  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  old  women.' 

The  effect  which  the  introduction  of  the  variolus  inocula- 
tion had,  to  increase  the  actual  number  of  deaths  from  small- 
pox, has  been  strikingly  illustrated  by  sir  Gilbert  Blane,  in  the 
Transactions  of  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London, 
by  a  comparative  statement  of  the  mortality  in  London  dur- 
ing four  different  periods  of  fifteen  years  each.  The  first  in- 
cludes the  fifteen  years  immediately  preceding  the  mtroduction 
of  the  variolous  inoculation  which  took  place  in  1721 ;  the 
second  an  equal  length  of  time  taken  after  the  practice  had 
become  well  established,  beginnmg  with  the  year  1745  ;  the 
third  refers  to  the  fifteen  years  immediately  preceding  the  dis- 
covery of  vaccination  ending  in  1798  ;  and  the  fourth  embra- 
ces fifteen  years,  beginning  with  1804,  after  vaccination  had 
become  extensively  practised.  The  result  of  his  computations 
exhibits  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  deatlis  from  smidl-pox  to 
the  whole  jaumber  of  deaths. 

In  the  first      period  1  death  in  12.7  or  78  in  1000  were  from  small-poz 
"     second     <*      1         "      11.2  or  89  in  1000         «  " 

«      third        "      1  "      10.6  or  94  in  1000         «  " 

«      fourth      «      1  "      18.9  or  53  in  1000         "  " 

Applying  these  estimates  to  the  whole  population,  sir  Gil- 
bert calculates  that  23,134  have  been  saved  during  the  last 
period  '  in  the  metropolis  of  that  country,  which  has  less 
adopted  vaccination  than  any  other  civilized  country  in  the 
world.'  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  tliat  the  nation,  which 
has  the  glory  of  having  discovered  vaccination,  should  have 
done  less  than  any  other  towards  the  extermination  of  the 
small-pox,  altliough  in  none  have  tire  medical  profession  been 
more  generally  convinced  of  its  value,  or  more  cordially  dis- 
posed to  co-operate  in  its  diffusion.  The  continuance  of  the 
practice  of  inoculation,  which  has  been  relmquished  by  the 
good  sense  or  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  other  communities, 
seems  to  be  the  principal  reason  why  a  greater  effect  has  not 
been  produced.  By  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  the  public  pro- 
pagator of  small-pox,  who  for  a  trifling  fee  jeopardizes  the 
lives  of  thousands,  is  only  liable  to  an  action  for  misdemeanor ; 
and  of  the  execution  of  the  law  which  authorizes  this  there  is 
only  one  instance,  and  that  was  of  ^  a  parent  who  carried  her 
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child  tljrough  the  streets  of  London  whilst  laboring  under 
small-pox,  from  wbich  deven  persons  took  tlie  disease  and 
eight  died.'  The  pertinacily  with  which  the  ignorant  part  of 
the  public  cling  to  their  right  of  having  the  small-pox  as  their 
fathers  had  it,  would  be  not  a  litde  ridiculous,  were  it  less  seri- 
ous in  its  consequences.  And  lliesc  consequences,  we  are 
convinced  by  the  slatcments  of  Mr  Cross,  must  be  more  mel- 
ancholy in  the  country  than  in  cities,  and  could  the  calcula- 
tions of  sir  Gilbert  Blane  be  extended  to  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain,  die  proportional  increase  of  mortality  from  inoculation 
would  probably  be  found  greater.  In  fact,  he  observes, '  It 
was  in  the  rural  population  dial  the  efiect  of  inoculation  in  dif- 
fusing sinall-pos  was  chiefly  fell.  in  this  situation  there  is 
much  less  intercourse  of  persons  wiUi  each  odier  than  ia 
towns,  so  that  not  only  many  individuals  escaped  from  expos- 
ure to  this  infection  during  their  whole  life,  but  whole  districts 
were  known  to  have  been  exempt  from  it  for  a  long  series  of 
years  before  it  was  universally  diffused  by  inoculadon.' 

Even  were  vaecinaiion  far  less  effectual  as  a  safeguard  to 
indiiyiduaU  against  the  small-pox  than  the  variolous  inoculation, 
the  power  which  it  unquestionably  possesses  of  completely 
fixterminating  the  small-pox,  gives  it  claims  infinitely  superior 
Upon  the  attention  of  the  world.  This  is  and  ought  to  be  ttie 
principal  object  in  view,  and  a  few  statements  will  be  sufficient 
to  settle  every  doubt  of  its  practicability.  So  soon  as  the 
year  1S04,  no  cases  of  the  small-pox  occurred  in  Vienna, 
with  the  exception  of  two  strangers  who  came  into  the  city 
with  that  disease  upon  them.  In  Denmark,  vaccination  was 
iolroduced  in  the  year  1800,  by  laws  which  were  rigidly  en- 
forced. By  these  it  was  ordered  that  no  individual  should  be 
received  at  confirmation,  admitted  to  any  school,  bound  ap- 
prentice to  any  trade,  or  married,  who  had  not  been  vaccinat- 
ed, unless  he  had  formerly  undergone  the  small-pox.  The 
effect  has  been  that  small-pox  no  longer  exists  and  has  scarce- 
ly been  heard  of  since  1808;  and  whereas  five  iliousand  five 
hundred  individuals  died  from  it  in  the  city  of  Copenhagen 
alone,  for  tJie  twelve  years  preceding  the  introduction  of  vac- 
cination, in  tlie  year  1805  not  a  single  death  occurred,  and 
in  the  whole  Danish  dominions  only  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  have  occurred  since  the  year  1802.  In  Prussia  the 
e&cts  of  vaccination,  diffused  with  the  assistance  of  the  public 
authorit)-,  have  been  almost  equally  decisive.    Formerly,  forty 
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thousand  deaths  were  calculated  to  take  place  annually  from  the 
8raall-pox,  whilst  in  1817  they  had  been  reduced  to  two  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  forty — ^the  total  number  from  all  causes 
amounting  to  three  hundred  and  six  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-ei^bt ;  so  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  small- 
pox to  those  irom  other  causes  has  been  reduced  from  one  in 
seven  to  one  in  one  hundred  and  four.  And  in  Berlin,  where 
the  greatest  exertions  have  been  made  to  introduce  vaccina- 
tion universally,  but  where  also  tbey  are  much  more  liable,  as 
in  all  great  cities,  to  the  introduction  of  small-pox,  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  from  that  disorder  was,  in  1819,  only  one  in 
two  hundred  fifty-four,  whilst  only  two  years  before  in  Lon- 
don the  proportion  had  stood  as  one  in  nineteeu.  In  the  prin- 
cipality of  Anspach  in  Bavaria,  containing  a  population  of 
two  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  four  hundred  and  six  in- 
dividuals, five  hundred  died  annually  of  small-pox  in  the  years 
1797,  1798,  and  1799,  and  sixteen  hundred  and  nine  in  the 
next  year,  1800,  giving  a  proportion  in  the  former  years  of 
about  one  death  in  thirteen  from  small-pox,  and  in  the  latter  of 
about  one  in  four  or  five.  In  this  state  of  things  the  cow-pox 
was  introduced,  and  its  difiusion  promoted  by  laws  which  im- 

{losed  fines  and  penalties  on  those  who  refused  to  submit  to  it 
noculation  for  the  small-pox  was  forbidden ;  and  so  posi- 
tive has  been  the  effect  of  the  extension  of  this  practice  that 
from  1809  down  to  1819  only  four  cases  have  occurred  of  the 
disease,  and  not  a  single  death,  and  this  too  while  the  small- 
pox has  been  prevailing  epidemically  in  the  neighboring  king- 
dom of  Wirtemberg.  In  France  prizes  are  annually  distributr 
ed  to  those  surgeons  who  have  vaccinated  the  greatest  number. 
The  report  of  the  centi*al  committee  of  vaccination  for  1816 
exhibits  a  striking  view  of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  prac- 
tice in  a  single  year.  In  1815  from  the  unsettled  state  otpub- 
lic  affairs  it  had  been  neglected,  but  was  resumed  in  1816  with 
great  vigor.  The  effects  were  immediately  perceptible  from 
a  comparison  of  the  number  of  cases  and  deaths  from  small- 
pox in  the  two  years.  The  vaccinations  were  increased  and 
the  cases  of  small-pox  decreased  in  number  one  third,  the- 
deaths  were  not  so  frequent  by  one  half,  and  tlie  instances  of 
disfiguration,  blindness,  &cc.  were  proportionally  lessened.  The 
same  committee  had  previously  reported  tlie  extinction  of  the 
small-pox  at  Lyons  and  other  districts.  In  Lombardy  the 
small-pox  had  disappeared  from  all  the  large  towns  in  1808, 
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and  in  Milan  had  not  beea  kuown  for  several  years.  In  Ge- 
neva, as  staled  by  Dr  Oder,  vaccinalicn  li:)s  extirpated  the 
disease;  and  even  when  casually  introduced,  it  does  uot 
spread,  the  inhabitants,  from  the  universality  of  vaccinatioa, 
having  ceased  to  be  susceptible.  In  ISll,  as  sir  Gilbert 
Blane  was  informed  by  a  delegate  from  Lima  in  Peru  to  the 
Spanish  corles,  'vaccination  had  been  practised  with  so  much 
energy  and  success  in  Lima,  that  Tor  the  last  twelve  montlis 
there  had  occurred,  not  only  no  deatli  from  small-pox,  but  no 
case  of  il;  that  the  new-born  children  of  all  ranks  are  carried 
as  regularly  to  the  vaccinating  house,  as  to  the  font  of  bap- 
tism ;  lli'dt  the  small-pox  is  entirely  extinguished  all  over 
Peru;  nearly  so  in  Chili;  and  tijat  there  has  been  no  com- 
pulsory interference  on  the  part  of  tlie  government  to  promote 
vaccination.' 

Evidence  of  this  kind  might  be  easily  multiplied  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  but  this  would  be  unnecessary  when  we  have 
in  our  own  country  a  daily  example  of  what  vaccination  is 
capable  of  doing  towards  the  extermination  of  the  smallpox. 
For  although  probably  not  a  year  passes  that  subjects  labour- 
ing under  this  disease  are  not  introduced  among  us,  yet  it  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  that  they  extend  the  disease  beyond  them- 
selves. It  is  our  duty  to  take  care  that  by  an  indolenl  securily 
we  may  not  be  induced  to  neglect  the  means  to  which  we 
now  owe  our  safety,  and  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  future 
inroads  of  that  pestilence  from  which  our  country  has  in  for- 
mer limes  most  severely  suffered.*  There  is  little  danger 
among  the  belterclasscsof  the  community,  that  they  will  fail  to 
adopt  the  necessary  precautions  for  securing  themselves.  Tho 
great  fear  is,  tliat,  from  the  long  continued  absence  of  tJie  dis- 
ease, society  will  cease  to  take  care  of  the  healtli  of  those  who 
can  seldom  be  induced  to  take  care  of  it  themselves,  the  poor 
and  uneducated.  We  have  no  public  means  by  which  we 
can  feel  certain  that  vaccination  will  be  kept  up  among  tiiem  ; 
every  thing  has  been  left  to  depend  upon  iJje  benevolence  and 
activity  of  those  practitioners  who  are  principally  applied  to 

*  Id  1721,  the  year  in  H'liich  inoculnlian  wu  inlradjced,  (he  Bmall-poK 
Tfrited  Boston  nad  the  ndjucent  country.  In  Boston,  five  thausanil  eif^lit 
hundred  and  eighly-nine  suffered  froin  (lie  disease,  of  whom  eight  liundred 
and  forty-four  died;  an  immense  projflrliou,  considering  Ihe  iiuniljrr  of 
iuhabkaiils  it  tbat  tiiue,  uid  nearly  eijufti  tu  tbe  total  number  of  deaths  at 
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by  the  lower  classes.  The  negligence  and  supineness  of  the 
poor  with  regard  to  vaccination  is  really  astonishing ;  and  as 
an  example  of  it  we  may  refer  to  Mr  Cross's  account  of  the 
pauper  vaccination  in  Norwich.  It  appears,  that  a  reward  of 
half  a  crown  was  offered  to  every  poor  person  who  should 
bring  a  certiBcate  of  his  having  passed  regularly  through  tho 
cow-pox ;  and  yet  the  number  of  rewards  actuaUy  paid  in  a 
population  of  47,000  were  one  year  only  eleven,  and  never 
exceeded  sixty-four,  except  when  an  alarm  of  small-pox  exist- 
ed, which  raised  the  number  to  three  hundred  and  forty-eight. 
The  cause  of  vaccination  is  the  cause  of  humanity.  It  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  it  should  be  seen  in  its  true  light, 
lest  society  deceived  by  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  any  of  the 
facts  which  have  come  to  light  with  relation  to  it,  should 
diminish  their  confidence  in  its  powers.  By  its  universal 
diffusion  alone,  can  we  hope  to  be  delivered  from  the  greatest 
scourge  which  has  ever  afflicted  our  species,  from  a  disease 
the  most  disgusting  and  loathsome  in  all  its  forms,  a  disease 
which  has  been  computed  to  sweep  from  tlie  earth  annually 
nearly  a  million  of  human  beings,  and  to  leave  almost  as  many 
more  in  a  state  of  blindness  or  disfiguration,  a  disease,  which 
according  to  sir  Gilbert  Blane,  has  destroyed  a  hundred  for 
every  one  that  has  perished  by  the  plague. 


Art.  XV. — 1.  Report  mih  sundry  Resolutions  relative  to  Ap^ 
propriations  oj  Public  Lands  fir  the  purposes  ofEducation^ 
to  the  Senate  of  Maryland,  January  30,  1821.  -By  ^• 
Maxcy,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Education  and  Jrti&- 
lic  Instruction. 

2.  Report  on  the  expediency  of  granting  Public  Land  for  the 
support  of  Edticaiion  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  StaieSf 
February  9th,  1821. 

8.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Colleges,  Academies^  and  Comr 
mon  Schools,  in  the  Legislature  of  JVew  York,  March  30, 
1821,  upon  the  Message  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor, 
communicating  the  Resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  Mary' 
land.     By  G,  C.  Verplanck,  chairman  of  the  committee* 

The  subject,  which  we  are  now  about  to  consider,  is  mani- 
festly of  great  national  importance.    It  relates  to  a  very  exten- 
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sive  apprnpriation  of  the  national  property  for  the  support  of 
schools.  Grants  of  oatioDal  lauds  liave  niready  been  made  lo  a 
considerable  extent,  for  the  aid  of  colleges  and  schools  in 
sntne  of  the  weslem  states.  The  same  grants  have  not  as  yet 
been  extended  to  the  old  stales,  a.nd  it  seems  now  to  be  made 
a  question,  whether  these  stales  have  any  claims  on  the  gen- 
eral government  for  similar  grants,  as  a  balance  to  what  are 
conceived  lo  he  at  present  ihc  exclusive  privileges  of  llie  new 
stales.  The  subject  was  first  brought  before  the  public,  we 
believe,  by  Mr  Maxcy  in  a  report  made  by  him  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  education  and  public  instruction,  in  llie 
senale  of  Maryland,  February  I,  1820.  After  staling  the 
manner  in  which  the  lands  have  been  granted  in  ilie  west, 
Mr  Maxcy  observes ; 

'The  public  lands,  thoueh  located  in  the  west  and  aouth,  are 
the  coRimdn  pmpcrty  of  all  the  United  States.  Each  state  has 
tn  equal  ri^ht  to  a  participation,  in  a  just  proportion  uf  that  great 
fund  of  national  weallh.  Vour  cuminittee  can  discern  no  reason 
why  the  pen{<le,  who  have  already  settled  in,  or  shall  remove  to, 
those  states  and  territories,  which  have  been  formed  out  uf  these 
public  lands,  should  enjoy  any  peculiar  and  extraordinary  advaa~ 
ti^;ps  fro[n  this  coinmun  property,  not  poiisessed  by  thoie  who 
remain  in  the  original  states.  Thej  arc  far  from  censuring  that 
enliglitened  policy,  which  governed  congress  in  making  the  libei-al 
appropriations  above  mentioned,  for  the  encouragement  of  learn- 
ing in  the  new  slates  and  teniiories.  They,  on  the  contrary, 
most  heartily  appUud  it.  But  they,  at  the  same  time,  are  uf  opi 
ion  that  the  penplp  of  the  original  states  of 


in  their  a 


a  limi 


this  union,  by  whose 
have  been  acquired,  are 


entitled,  upon  principles  of  the  strictest  justice,  to  like  appiopria- 
tiuns  fur  the  endowment  and  support  of  uterai'y  institutions,  with- 


Thc  Report,  containing  tlie  words  here  quoted,  was  intro- 
duced too  late  to  be  taken  into  cnnsidcraliun  during  tliat  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature.  The  same  proposiiion  was  renewed 
tlie  year  following  by  Mr  Maxcy,  and  defended  in  an  able  and 
elaborate  Report,  which  was  adopted  by  the  senate  and  house 
of  deipgales  of  Maryland.  The  following  resolutions  were 
passed  i  I  both  houses. 

!.  '  Resolved  %  the  General  Assembly  of  Mnnjland,  that  each 
of  the  United  States  has  an  eijual  right  to  participate  in  the  ben- 
«fit  of  i\w  public  lands,  the  common  property  of  the  union. 
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2.  '  That  tlie  states  in  whose  favor  Congress  has  not  mide 
apprup  rial  ions  uf  land  for  (he  puqiutn^s  of  education,  are  enti- 
tled to  sucli  appropriations  as  will  correspond,  in  n  just  propor- 
tion, with  those  heretofore  made  in  favor  of  the  oilier  states. 

3.  'That  his  excellencj  tlie  governor  be  requested  to  trans- 
mit copies  of  the  foregoing  Report  and  Resolutions  to  each  of 
our  senators  and  representatives  in  congress,  with  a  renuest,  tlttt 
they  will  lay  the  same  before  the  respective  bouses,  ana  use  thctr 
enaeavors  to  produce  the  passage  of  an  act  to  carry  into  effect  ifae 
just  principles  therein  set  foi'th. 

4.  'That  his  excellency  the  governor  be  also  requested  to 
transmit  copies  of  the  said  Iteport  and  Resolutions  to  the  )(uver- 
nors  of  the  neverat  states  of  tlie  union,  with  a  request  that  they 
will  communicate  the  same  to  the  legislatures  thereof,  respec- 
tively, and  solicit  their  co-operation.' 

These  resolutions  have  been  accordingly  IniDsniilied  to  ilie 
governors  of  the  several  states.     In  Virginia,  if  we  are  riglilJy 
L  mformed,  they  were  assented  to  unanimously.  In  New  Vork  a 
^  counter  report  was  drawn  up  by  Mr  Verplanck,  cbainnao  of  J 
ihe  commillee  on  colleges,  academies,  and  common  schoobi^ 
and  accepted  by  a  majority  of  lie  legislature.    Connectic)^ 
faas  approved  tlie  Maryland  resolutions,  and  adopted  a  rept 
vhiclt,  among  otlier  things,  contains  a  resolution   requestin^l 
'  the  senators  and  representatives  a(  ibat  state  in  ttie  Congreau 
of  the  United  States  to  use  their  endeavors  to  procure  ui  op-  ■ 
pmpriation  of  a  part  of  the  public  lands,  for  the  promatioo  ot 
the  objects  of  science  and  education  in  the  several  states,  to 
be  divided  among  them  in  such  manner  and  proportion  as  h 
congress  shall  appear  just  and  equitable.'     What  have  beef 
the  decisions  of  tlie  other  states,  whose  legislatures  have  biieD  i 
session  since  they  received  tlie  Maryland  resolutions,  we  bsvm 
loi  leaj'ned. 

Before  we  undertake  the  investigation  of  the  principles  o 

which  tlie  Maryland  resolutions  are  founded,  it  may  be  well  K 

inquire  a  little  into  tlie  manner  in  which  the   United  Sta 

I  come  into  possession  of  tlie  public  lands.     The  greatest  f 

I  ^f  tliose,  on  tile  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  river,  was  denn 

l^y  cessions  Oom  several  states.     The  claims  of  these  slaiee 

^.any  portion  of  tlie  lands,  beyond  their  established  bauBdarid 

re,  in  our  view,  for  tlie  most  pan  merely  nominst,  and  il 

case  supported  by  any  gtKw'  foundation.     Take  Virgioi 

a  memorable  example.     This  stale  professed  to  claim  a 

the  eitensivc  and  valuable  lerrilory  iionUweal  of  tlie  OliioTl 


i 
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and  east  of  the  Mississippi.  But  upon  what  grounds  will  ap- 
pear by  a  very  brief  statement  nf  facts. 

Originally  the  whole  tract  of  country  north  of  tlie  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  extending  to  the  present  northern  boundary  of  the 
United  States,  was  called  Virginia.  This  name  was  given  to 
the  country  after  sir  Waller  Raleigh's  expedition.    The  patent 

fjramed  lo  him  by  queen  Khzabeih  specified  neither  name  nor 
imits.  The  new  patent  of  James  I  was  more  definite.  This 
patent  was  granted  with  similar  conditions  to  two  separate 
companies,  one  of  which  settled  at  Plymouth,  and  the  other 
near  Cape  Henry.  The  quantity  of  land  of  whirh  each  was  to 
take  possession  was  limited  lo  one  hundred  miles  along  die 
coast,  and  one  hundred  up  the  country,  making  a  square  of 
one  hundred  miles. 

The  settlers  near  Cope  Henry  were  usually  denominated 
the  South  Virginia,  or  the  London  Company.  To  this  com- 
pany, in  the  year  1609,  and  six  years  after  the  dale  of  their 
first  patent,  was  granted  a  new  patent  or  charter,  enlarging 
the  boundaries  of  their  fornaer  grant.  And  this  is  the  char- 
ier from  which  Virginia  professed  to  derive  her  title,  after  the 
revolutionary  war,  to  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio. 
The  boundaries  of  the  tract  thus  grunted  lo  the  London  Com- 
pany were  defined  as  follows,  numely,  '  being  in  that  part  of 
America,  called  Virginia,  from  the  point  of  land  called  Cape 
or  Point  Comfort  all  along  the  sea-coast  to  the  northward, 
two  hundred  miles,  and  from  the  point  of  Cape  Comfort  all 
along  the  sea-coast  to  the  southward  two  hundred  miles ;  and 
all  that  space  and  circuit  of  land  lying  from  the  sen-coast  of  the 
precinct  aforesaid,  up  into  the  land  throughout  from  sea  to 
sea,  west  and  norihwest.'  Charter  of  Virginia,  lec.  6.  Few 
men  at  the  present  day,  probably,  would  presume  so  much  on 
their  sagacity,  as  to  attempt  to  attach  any  meaning  to  die  lust 
half  of  this  extract.  At  tlie  commencement  of  the  revolution, 
however,  it  was  discovered  to  have  a  very  profound  meaning, 
and  on  diis  obscure  clause  alone  were  built  ihe  claims  to  all 
the  unsenled  lands  in  tlie  northwestern  territory.  The  phrase, 
from  sea  to  sta,  it  was  contended,  meant  the  whole  space  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  oceans.  But  the  claimants, 
potwithslanding,  were  not  so  exorbitant  In  their  demands. 
Their  moderation  brought  them  within  vastly  narrower  limits, 
than,  according  to  their  interpretation,  Ihe  charter  warranted. 
By  gradual  encroachments,  olher  states  had  been  formed  with- 
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in  what  were  contended  to  be  the  chartered  limits,  and  Vir- 
ginia was  at  length  bounded  on  the  north  by  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  on  the  south  by  North  Carolina.  By  the 
treaty  of  1763  between  England  and  France,  the  Mississippi 
was  established  as  the  boundary  between  British  America  and 
Louisiana.  This  brought  tlie  limits  of  Virginia  very  much 
short  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  And,  finally,  the  claimants  were 
contented  to  have  their  territory  compressed  within  the  lakes 
on  the  north,  and  the  Mississippi  on  the  west ;  thus  giving  up 
the  very  interpretation  of  their  charter,  upon  which  alone  they 
professed  to  found  any  claim. 

But  what  makes  the  thing  still  more  extraordinary  is,  that 
tlie  charter  was  vacated,  fifteen  years  after  it  was  granted,  by 
a  quo  warranto  from   Charles  I.     The  company,  to  which  it 
had  been  given,  was  dissolved.     Oldmixon  says,  that  this  was 
caused   by  the  mismanagement  of  the  proprietors.     Grants 
were  given  to  private  adventurers,  who  not  only  raised  quar- 
rels  among   themselves,   but   exasperated   the  Indians,    and 
induced  them  to  commit  outrages  on  the  peaceable  settlers. 
To  prevent  further  difficulties,  king  Charles  dissolved  the  com- 
pany, and  annulled  tlie  charter.     He  took  the  colony  under 
his  own  direction,  sent  out  officers  of  his  own  appointment, 
reserved   a  quitrent  to  himself,  and  ordered  all  grants  and 
patents  to  be  given  in  his  name.     How  then  could  any  claim 
be  made  under  this  charter,  even  admitting  the  obscure  clause, 
which  alone  was  supposed  to  sanction  the  claim,  to  have  any 
meaning  f     The  charter  was  never  afterwards  made  the  rule 
of  government  in  the  colony.    The  king  was  the  only  proprie- 
tor and  Virginia  was  in  the  strictest  sense  a  regal  province. 

This  was  also  the  understanding  of  the  British  government, 
as  is  manifest  from  the  proclamation  of  the  king  in  1763,  relating 
to  the  American  colonies.  It  is  there  staled  to  be  the  royal 
will  and  pleasure,  that  no  governor,  or  other  officer  in  the 
colonies  should  '  grant  warrants  of  survey,  and  pass  patents 
for  any  lands  beyond  the  heads  or  sources  of  any  the  rivers, 
which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  the  west,  or  north- 
west.' Laws  of  the  U.  S.  vol.  i,  p,  446.  This  language  is  a 
proof,  tliat  the  king  considered  Virginia  a  regal  colony,  and 
tliat  its  western  boundary,  even  in  that  charter,  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  AUeganies.  The  Council  of  Virginia  received  the 
king's  proclamation  in  this  sense,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  letter  of 
the  president  of  the  council  to  Lord  Hillsborough.    After- 
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wards,  also,  wlien  lord  Dinsmnre  made  a  grant  of  ccriain 
lands  on  llie  Oliio,  without  the  king's  atiihoriiy,  he  received 
a  sharp  reprimand  in  a  lelter  from  the  secretary  of  state,  rc- 
miuding  bim  of  tlic  *  king's  express  cnminand,  tliat  no  lands 
should  be  gninied  bcyund  tlte  hniils  of  the  royal  proclamation 
of  1763,  until  ilie  king's  furihcr  pleasure  was  signified.'  From 
the  facts  contained  in  this  short  view  of  the  subject,  ilie  infer- 
ence is  irresistible,  that  Virginia,  us  a  distinct  colony,  had 
no  claims  to  any  of  tlie  unappropriated  lands. — The  subject  of 
the  Virginia  claims  was  handled  wi\\\  great  ability  at  the  time, 
in  ao  essay  entitled  Public  Good,  by  a  writer  who  has  been 
more  famed  for  his  acuteness  and  talents  as  a  politician,  tlian 
for  Uie  correctness  of  his  moral  principles,  or  bis  reverence 
for  religion.  If  the  same  investigation  were  pursued  in  regard 
to  the  other  states,  we  are  convinced  tlieir  claims  would  prove 
quite  as  groundless  as  tliose  of  Virginia.  Those  parts  of  ihe 
charters,  by  which  tliese  claims  were  supposed  to  be  sustiiin- 
ed,  are  either  so  unintelligible,  contradictory,  or  iudeSuite,  as 
to  render  it  almost  absurd  to  make  them  a  serious  ground  of 
claim.  T»ke,  for  instance,  the  following  clause  in  the  char- 
ier of  Massachusetts,  upon  which  ihe  claim  of  tliat  slate  was 
grounded.  Afier  detiuiug  tlie  northern  boundary  of  the  pro- 
vince, the  charter  goes  on  to  include  '  all  the  lauds  and  here- 
ditaments whatsoever,  lying  within  tlie  limits  aforesaid,  and 
extending  as  far  as  the  outermost  points  or  promontories  of 
land  called  Cape  Cod  and  Cape  Malabar,  north  and  south, 
and  in  latitude,  breadtli,  and  in  length,  and  longitude,  of  and 
within  all  the  breadth  and  compass  aforesaid,  throughout  the 
main  land  Uiere,  from  tlie  said  Atlantic  nr  western  sea  and 
ocean,  on  the  cast  pari,  towards  tlie  south  sea  or  westward,  as 
far  as  our  colonies  of  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and  the  Nar- 
tagansetl  country.'  Now,  who  can  persuade  himself,  that  he 
has  any  clear  ideas  on  reading  this  passage  ?  And  above  all, 
lliat  it  could  give  any  just  claim  to  a  tract  of  country  three 
tliousand  miles  in  extent,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
ocean ;  more  especially,  when  it  is  known,  that  this  would 
pass  directly  across  tlie  large  grant,  which  had  akeady  been 
made  by  Charles  II  lo  the  Duke  of  York.'*  The  charter  of 
Connecticut  is  less  obscure,  it  is  true,  and  states  in  plain  lan- 
guage, that  the  boundary  of  die  colony  should  be  'liie  South 
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B  on  the  west  part.'  This,  also,  was  given  the  year  befnro 
B  grant  to  ilie  duke  of  York,  and  is  qoI,  on  thix  ground, 
Viect  lo  the  same  objection  as  the  charter  of  Massachusena. 
t  before  any  right  can  be  supposed  la  grow  out  of  tliia 
liscure  language  of  tJic  charters  and  grants,  is  it  not  necessary 
b  ascertain  tlie  views  and  intentions  of  the  parties?     It  was 

■  general  impression,  that  ihe  Soiith  sea  was  very  near 
itlantic.     Drake  had  seen  (he  Pacific  and  ibe  Atlantic  from 
B  same  point  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.     The  proximity  of 

0  seas  was  supposed  to  he  the  same  along  Uic  noriliera 
recast.  This  is  proved  from  several  curious  facts.  Stith  relates, 

'i  his  History  of  Virginia,  that  in  the  year  I<i08  a  company 

s  fitted  out  in  England,  with  a  bai^e,  thai  might  be  taken  m 

■;  witii  which  the  company  were  instructed,  under  \ha 

mmand  of  captain  Newport,  to  go  up  James  river  with  t 

to  discover  the  country  of  the  Monakins,  '  and  from 

kence  ihey  wore  lo  proceed,  carrying  their  barge  beyond  tkc 

«  to  convey  them  lo  the  South  sea.''     Hutchinson  also  gives 

n  account  of  some  of  Champlain's  people,  who, '  having  been 

1  a  few  days'  march  from  Quebec,  returned  with  greni  joy, 

Mpposing,  that  from  the  top  of  a  high  niouniain,  they  had  dis- 

f  ^vered  the  South  sea.'     Such  were  the  vague  notions,  when 

(be  charters  were  granted,  respecting  the  situation  of  the  Soulb 

la,  or  the  Pacific  ocean.     The  truth  is,  the  South  sea  boiio- 

\  Varies  seem  to  have  been  another  name  for  indefinite  limits, 

I  which  the  king  was  afterwards  to  circumscribe  and  define  as 

B  should  think  proper.     This  is  very  plain  from  the  circ 

tncc  of  grants  being  made,  which  ran  into  the  wcsleni  bois 

s  of  the  colonies,  whose  chartered  hmits  were  defined  ilV 

i  obscure  manner.     Thus,   Maryland,  Pen  n  sylvan  in,  hdi 

h  Carohna,  were  taken  out  of  what  were  considered  lh»' 

bartered  limits  of  Virginia,  and  made  over  by  royal  charuf 

t  their  respective  proprietors.     Then,  and  not  before,   tha' 

(brthem  and  southern  boundaries  of  Virginia  becatne  defined. 

1  with  the  western  boundary  of  Connecticut,  which 
k  first  unlimited.  It  was  defined  the  year  after  by  the  gnoC 
)  the  duke  of  York.  We  may  say  the  same  of  the  wesient 
miu  of  Carolina,  which  at  first  extended  to  tlie  South  seas, 
t  indefinitely.  They  were  afterwards  dcliued  by  the  Coot- 
's charter.  If  it  was  not  the  understanding  from  Ihe  begin- 
bg,  Uiat  these  western  hmits  were  considered  indefinite,  snd 
"i  to  tlie  future  decision  of  the  crown,  bow  is  it  to  be 
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counted  for,  that  encroaclimenls  were  suffered  thus  to  be 
made  without  a  single  remonstrance,  or  complaint  from  the 
states,  or  colonies,  llius  encroached  upon  f 

From  these  ffiews  we  are  convinced,  tlial,  before  tfie  revo- 
lutionary war,  no  state  had  any  claims  to  lands  beyond  its 
chartered  limits,  and  that  no  fair  construction  of  any  charter 
could  extend  these  lunits  into  the  lands  northwest  of  the  Ohio. 
These  were  residuary  lands,  neither  subject  to  the  control  of 
any  proprietary,  or  chartered  colony,  nor  any  of  die  colonial 
crown  governments,  but  wholly,  and  exclusively,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  tile  ting.  For  the  same  reason,  afier  the  revolution, 
they  belonged  lo  the  United  Stales.  In  regard  to  Georgia, 
aJlltough  it  was  bounded  by  the  '  South  seas'  on  tlie  west,  nev- 
ertheless all  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  belonged  at 
tiiat  time  to  the  French.  And  whatever  question  of  territory 
might  arise,  this  state  could  exhibit  no  exclusive  claims  on  the 
strength  of  its  charter ;  because  twenty  years  after  the  charier 
was  given,  it  was  surrendered  to  the  king,  and  the  government 
became  entirely  regal.  The  clainns  of  North  Carolina  were 
less  incumbered,  as  its  western  limits  had  not  been  defined  by 
any  charter  subsequent  to  its  own.  The  United  States,  how- 
ever, had  the  same  power  to  define  these  limits,  as  ihe  king  had 
before  the  revolution,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  exer- 
cised in  numerous  instances. 

The  question  concerning  the  lands,  involved  in  these  claims, 
began  to  be  agitated  soon  after  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence. The  claims  of  particular  states  were  considered  un- 
just and  unfounded  by  tliose  states,  which  had  no  part  in  these 
claims.  It  was  contended,  that  the  right  of  properly  in  these 
lands  was  secured  by  the  common  efforts,  and  the  common 
sacrifices  of  all  the  states,  and  that  justice  demanded  they 
should  be  appropriated  for  tlie  equal  benefit  of  all.  The  state 
of  Maryland,  in  particular,  expressed  a  prompt,  and  very  de- 
cided opinion. 

'  This  state,'  says  Mr  Maicy,  '  as  early  as  the  30th  Octobei- 
1776,  expressed  its  decided  opinion,  in  relation  to  the  vacant 
liads,  by  an  unanimous  resolution  of  the  convention,  which  framed 
our  constitution,  and  furni  of  government,  in  the  following  words : 
"  Resolved  unimimously,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  convention, 
that  the  very  extensive  claim  of  the  state  of  Vii^nia  to  the  back 
lands  hath  no  foundation  in  justice,  and  that  if  the  same,  or  any 
like  claim  is  admitted,  the  freedom  of  the  smaller  states  and  the 
liberties  of  America  may  be  thereby  greatly  endangered ;  this 
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convention  beinj:  firmly  persuaded,  that,  if  the  dominion  over 
those  lands  should  be  established  by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the 
United  States,  such  lands  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  common 
8tock,  to  be  parcelled  out  at  proper  times  into  convenient,  free, 
and  indepenJent  governments." 

•In  the  years  \777  and  1778,  the  General  Assembly,  byre- 
solves,  and  instructions  to  their  delegates  in  Congress,  expressed 
their  sentiments  in  support  of  their  claim  to  a  participation  in 
these  lands,  in  still  stronger  language,  and  declined  acceding  to 
the  confederation,  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  the  states  claiming 
them  e.rclusively  to  cede  them  to  the  United  States.  They  con- 
tinued to  decline,  on  the  same  grounds,  until  1781,  when  to  pre- 
vent the  injurious  impression,  that  dissension  existed  among  the 
states  occasioned  by  the  refusal  of  Maryland  to  join  the  confed- 
eration, they  authorized  their  delegates  in  Congress  to  subscribe 
the  articles ;  protesting,  however,  at  tlie  same  time,  against  the 
inference,  (which  might  otherwise  have  been  drawn,)  that  Mary- 
land had  relinquished  its  claim  to  a  participation  in  the  western 
lands.' 

The  Maryland  resolution  was  probably  in  unison  with  the 
prevailing  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  other  states.  But 
nothing  decisive  was  done  till  after  the  treaty  of  peace  in 
1783.  By  this  treaty  Great  Britain  relinquished  *  to  tlie 
United  States  all  claim  to  the  government  property,  and  ter- 
ritorial rights  of  the  same,  and  every  part  thereof.'  This 
established  a  new  relation  between  the  states.  It  gave  strength 
and  certainty  to  the  bond  of  union,  which  had  before  been 
comparatively  weak  and  dubious.  They  had  not  the  same 
motives  for  clinging  to  individual  interests,  as  when  they  were 
looking  forward  to  a  variety  of  possible  results.  The  great 
object,  for  which  they  had  been  struggling,  and  in  which  they 
had  merged  all  others,  was  at  length  gained.  Their  inde- 
pendence, and  every  political,  civil,  and  religious  right  had 
been  secured.  The  important  question  remaining  was,  how 
these  privileges  were  to  be  converted  to  the  most  certain 
means  of  a  permanent  union  and  happiness  f  Policy  and 
interest  united  with  the  best  moral  principles  to  dictate  the 
wisest  course.  The  generous  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  a 
disposition  to  conciliate,  which  must  at  this  time  have  pervad- 
ed all  parties,  produced  just  impressions,  and  brought  into 
larmony  the  views  of  those,  who  before  acted  on  discordant 
principles,  because  they  imagined  themselves  to  have  separate 
aad  conflicting  interests.    Influenced  by  motives  like  these, 
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and  perhaps  by  moiiy  otlicrs  equally  lionorablc,  the  respec- 
live  stales  yielded  up  what  ihey  coiiccivbd  lo  lic  ibek  claims 
to  the  niisetlled  lands.  Tbese  cessions  wcro  made  at  diSer- 
eni  times,  and  uU,  except  lliat  of  Georgia,  wilblii  a  ft-w  years 
after  ihe  peact. 

By  these  cessions,  all  the  unappropriated  lands,  nilhiD  the 
bounds  of  the  United  Slates,  except  such  as  belonged  to  the 
Indians,  became  the  property  of  the  United  States,  and  are 
of  course  brought  under  tlic  jurisdiction  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment of  the  states.  Ttm  result,  therefore,  was  precisely 
the  same  as  if  no  ckims  had  been  made,  with  ibis  difference 
only,  that  some  of  the  stales  gave  up  their  claims  wilh  reser- 
vations and  conditions.  These  the  United  States'  government 
was  bound  to  respect,  whatever  might  have  been  the  original 
validity  of  liie  claim;  because  receiving  lands  as  a  cession 
was  acknowledging  a  previous  right  to  those  lands  in  the  par- 
ty which  made  the  ces^on.  Hence  Connecticut  reserved  a 
valuable  tract  on  the  south  shore  of  kke  Erie,  the  proceeds 
of  which  have  since  been  most  wisely  and  inunilicendy  appro- 
priated for  the  beuelit  of  schools  in  that  slate.  It  wos  also 
made  a  condition  of  Ihe  cession  by  Georgia,  iliut  the  United 
Stales  should  pay  one  inillioo  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  that  state,  and  extinguish  the  Indian  title  lo  such  lands  as 
were  held  by  ihe  Indians,  wiiiiin  the  reserved  limits  of  the 
state.  No  attempt  was  ever  made  to  contest  the  claims  of  any 
of  the  states.  They  were  all  voluntarily  given  up,  and  in 
this  amicable  manner  the  United  States  have  acquired  an  in- 
dubitable title  to  all  the  public  lands  nn  the  east  side  of  tlie 
Mississippi.  The  territory  uesl  of  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as 
Ihe  somhern  parts  of  the  states  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama, 
was  purchased  by  the  United  Slates  of  France  in  1803,  and 
paid  for  out  of  Uie  common  fund.  It  Jicnce  follows,  tliat  all 
these  lands  are  the  common  property  of  all  the  states  collec- 
tively, and  under  the  entire  control  of  Congress. 

As  these  lands  are  a  common  property,  in  which  each  state 
has  an  interest  proportionate  to  its  significance  in  the  unioH) 
tliey  ought  to  ho  so  disposed  of  as  to  confer  a  proportion- 
ate benefit  on  each.  This  is  equally  conformable  to  justice, 
(tod  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  federal  union;  and, 
moreover,  this  disposition  of  the  lands  was,  with  some  of  the 
states,  a  special  condition  of  cession.  This  was  particularly 
ihe  case  with  Virginia,  wliose  chiim  was  considered  nuicli  tb« 
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most  important  After  specifying  certain  conditionSi  remiir- 
ing  the  United  States  to  reimburse  the  expenses,  which  Vir* 
ginia  had  incurred  in  defending  the  territory,  and  also  provid- 
ing that  the  French  inhabitants  within  the  territory  should 
have  their  possessions  confirmed  to  them,  the  act  of  cession 
requiring  that  all  the  lands,  not  included  in  other  special  con- 
ditions, '  shall  be  considered  as  a  common  fund  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  such  of  the  United  States  as  have  become,  or  shall 
become,  members  of  the  confederation,  or  federal  alliance  of 
the  said  states,  Virginia  inclusive,  according  to  their  usual  re- 
spective proportions  in  the  general  charge  and  expenditure,  and 
shall  be  faithfully  and  bona  fide  disposed  of  for  that  purpose, 
and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever.'     Here  is  an  ex- 

Sress  stipulation,  and  it  is  the  spirit  of  all  the  acts  of  cession. 
Tow,  as  we  have  already  observed,  however  defective  the 
claims  of  any  state  were  originally,  when  they  were  recogniz- 
ed, the  United  States  were  bound  to  comply  with  all  conditions 
on  which  a  title  was  resigned.  These  conditions,  therefore,  ex- 
pressly on  the  part  of  Virginia,  and  impliedly  on  the  part  of 
the  other  states,  afford  an  additional  reason,  if  such  a  reason 
were  required,  why  all  the  public  lands  obtained  by  cessions 
should  be  appropriated  for  the  proportionate  benefit  of  every 
section  of  the  union.  No  argument  is  required  to  prove  that 
all  the  lands,  which  have  been  purchased  out  of  the  national 
fund,  should  be  disposed  of  by  the  same  rule  of  appropria- 
tion. 

We  come  next  to  inquire  whether  Congress  has  uniformly 
acted  upon  this  principle.  Have  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  been  distributed  in  due  proportion  to  every  part  of  the 
union  f  Mr  Maxcy's  remarks  on  this  subject  are  pertinent  and 
just. 

<  So  far  as  these  lands  have  been  suld,  and  the  proceeds  been 
received  into  the  national  treasury,  all  tlie  states  have  derived  a 
justly  proportionate  benefit  from  them.  So  far  as  they  have  been 
appropriated  for  purposes  of  defence,  there  is  no  ground  for  com- 
plaint ;  for  the  defence  of  every  part  of  the  country  is  a  common 
concern.  So  far,  in  a  word,  as  tne  proceeds  have  been  applied  to 
NATIONAL,  and  not  to  state  purposes,  although  the  expenditure 
may  have  been  local,  the  course  of  the  general  government  has 
been  consonant  to  the  principles  and  spirit  of  the  federal  consti- 
tution. But  so  far  as  appropriations  have  been  made,  in  favor  of 
any  state  or  states,  to  tlie  exclusion  of  the  rest,  where  tlie  appro- 
priations would  have  been  beneficial,  and  miglit  have  been  extend- 
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ed  to  all  alike,  your  committee  conceive  there  lias  been  n  depar- 
ture from  that  line  of  policy,  wliich  impartial  justice,  bo  essential 
to  the  peace,  harmoDy,  and  stability  of  the  union,  imperiously  pre- 
scribes.' 

In  discussing  this  subject,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind 
some  definite  notions  of  the  diatinciion  between  national, 
and  STATE  interests.  In  one  sense  they  are  the  same.  What- 
ever may  be  said,  with  strict  truth,  to  be  beneficial  to  the  na- 
tion, may  be  considered  in  some  degree  beneficial  to  each  part, 
inasmuch  as  the  safely  of  a  part  depends  on  the  stability  and 
welfare  of  the  whole.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  pos- 
sible for  the  whole  to  be  benefitted  at  the  expense  of  a  part; 
so  that  the  United  States  may  he  gaining  strength  and  pros- 
perity, while  an  individual  state  is  losing  its  comparative  stand- 
ing and  influence.  In  all  such  cases  some  of  the  states  are 
increasing  beyond  tlieir  due  proportion.  This  consequence 
may  sometimes  happen  to  a  certain  degree,  from  the  nature  of 
our  political  and  local  relations ;  and  for  this  reason,  it  is  a 
consequence,  against  which  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
guard  with  very  great  vigilance.  So  far  as  it  depends  on  the 
structure  of  the  stale  governvncnls,  the  nature  and  productive- 
ness of  the  soil,  the  institutions  and  occupations  of  the  people, 
or  any  thing  peculiar  to  place  or  condiiion,  it  can  hardly  come 
under  the  control  of  Congress.  And  as  all  ihese  circumstances 
will  have  a  very  active  influence  in  moulding  ihe  character, 
and  deciding  the  comparative  importance,  prosperity,  and  hap- 
piness of  individual  states,  it  becomes  so  much  the  more 
necessary,  thai  in  all  those  things,  in  which  Congress  has  the 
power  of  bestowing  benefits,  this  duty  should  be  discharged 
with  ibc  strictest  impartiality. 

The  defence  of  the  country,  and  the  protection  and  en- 
couragement of  commerce,  are  a  common  cause,  and  what- 
ever appropriations  are  made  for  these  purposes  may  be  con- 
sidered as  promoting  nottonA^  interests.  By  ihese,  every  stale 
is  benefitted  alike,  because  the  rights  of  each  are  equally  se- 
cured, and  the  expenses  of  each  for  tlie  support  of  the  gener- 
al government  are  proportionally  paid.  Slate  interests  are 
such  as  relate  to  all  kinds  of  internal  improvements,  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  encouragement  of  industry,  science,  litera- 
ture, the  arts,  or  useful  inveniions.  To  promote  any  of  these 
purposes,  no  appropriation  can  jusdy  be  granted  to  any  state, 
or  section  of  the  union,  without  an  equivalent,  either  in  kind 
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or  value,  to  every  other  state,  or  section.     This  is  a  fundamen- 
tal principle,  which  sliould  not  be  violated  to  the  injury  of  any 
state,  even  if  such  violation  were  to  produce  a  large  national 
benefit;  for  this  principle  is  the  only  security  of  the  state  in- 
terests.    Congress  may,  and  ought,  to  afford  encouragement 
to  all  tliD  purposes  here  enumerated,  but  never  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole,  or  a  part,  to  tlie  manifest  injury  of  another  part 
If  it  can  be  allowed  Uiat,  on  any  possible  occasion,  a  majority  of 
Congress  may  vote  away  the  privileges  of  an  individual  state  for 
the  general  good,  it  will  virtually  dissolve  the  tics  which  bind 
die  states  together,  by  destroying  the  object  for  which  a  union 
is  desirable.     Each  state  lias  rights,  privileges,  and  concerns, 
peculiar  to  itself,  which  it  is  as  important  should  be  maintained, 
as  those  which  it  enjoys  in  common  with  the  other  states.  If  ex- 
treme cases  can  be  imagined,  in  which  the  principle  here  stated 
cannot  easily  be  reduced  to  practice,  yet  the  principle  should 
be  held  sacred,  and  never  be  deserted  without  an  obvious  ne- 
cessity, or  as  a  temporary  and  pressing  expedient.     By  this 
principle  it  is  proper  to  try  the  proceedings  of  Congress  in 
regard  to  the  plan,  which  has  been  pursued  in  disposing  of  the 
public  lands. 

Before  any  of  the  states  had  relinquished  theur  claims,  it 
was  urged  by  those,  who  did  not  hold  these  claims  to  be  good, 
that  a  portion  of  the  public  lands  should  be  converted  into  the 
means  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war,  in  which  all  were 
taking  an  equal  part.  New  York  was  the  first  state  which  re- 
signed its  claims,  and  in  tlie  preamble  to  the  act  giving  power 
to  its  delegates  in  Congress  to  make  the  cession,  it  is  stated, 
apparently  as  a  motive,  that  it '  had  been  conceived,  that  a 
portion  of  the  waste  and  uncultivated  territory,  within  the 
umits  or  claims  of  certain  states,  ought  to  be  appropriated  as 
a  common  fund  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.'     And  this  is  the 

!>urpose  for  which  the  revenue  derived  from  the  sales  of  these 
auds  has  been  applied  by  Congress.  Acts  have  been  passed 
at  different  times  to  facilitate  tliis  object ;  and  the  whole 
amount  of  proceeds  arising  from  these  sales  is  now  pledged 
for  the  gradual  payment  of  the  public  debt,  till  it  shall  be  ex- 
tinguished. This  scheme  is  no  doubt  equitable.  It  operates 
equally  in  favor  of  all  the  states.  It  consults  the  national  in- 
terests, without  interfering  with  those  which  are  peculiar  to 
any  of  the  states. 
But  another  system  adopted  by  Congress  for  disposing  of 
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tlie  public  lands,  is  (bat  lirst  proposed  in  ibe  ordinance  of  May 
30,  17S5,  and  wbicb  biissiuce  receiveti  severd  mod ifical ions. 
This  is  tbe  sysitsm  whicb  is  ihought  to  be  pariial  in  its  aclion, 
by  granting  privileggs  and  properly  oui  of  Uie  common  slock, 
to  some  of  tlie  stales,  whicli  are  not  Gjranted  lo  olhcrs.  The 
outlines  of  the  plan  may  be  detailed  m  few  words. 

All  the  public  lands  arc  surveyed  according  to  the  laws  and 
directions  of  Congress.  They  are  uniformly  divided  into 
townships  of  sis  miles  square,  by  lines  running  wilh  the  car- 
dinal  points,  and  consequently  crnsslng  each  other  at  right  an- 
gles. Every  township  is  divided  into  thiriy-six  seciions,  each 
a  mite  square,  and  containing  six  hundred  and  forty  acres. 
One  section  in  each  township  is  reserved,  and  given  in  per- 
petuity, for  llie  bene&l  of  common  schools  wiiliin  that  town- 
ship. Thus  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  all  tlie  public  lands  is 
appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  particular  slates  in  aiding  com- 
mon schools.  In  addition  to  this,  the  state  of  Tennessee  has 
received  a  grant  of  two  hundred  thousand  acres  for  the  sup- 
port of  colleges  and  academies.  For  the  same  purpose,  also, 
two  entire  townships  have  been  granted  to  Ohio.  Tiie  ap|iro- 
priations  generally,  in  the  new  states,  for  seminaries  ol  the 
higher  order,  according  to  Mr  Maxcy's  statement,  amount  lo 
about  one  fifth  of  those  for  common  schools. 

Starting  with  these  facts,  Mr  Maxcy  goes  into  a  calculation 
to  ascertain  what  quantity  of  land,  according  to  this  system, 
will  be  taken  from  the  common  property  of  the  United  States 
for  tbe  use  and  benefit  of  those  states  only,  which  have  been, 
or  will  be  furuied  in  the  territory  not  embraced  in  the  old 
states.  As  tlie  basis  of  his  calculation  he  takes  the  estimates 
(»>ntained  in  Seyfaert's  Statistical  Annals.  From  these  it  would 
appear,  that  the  states  and  territories  on  tlie  east  side  of  ilie 
Mississippi,  in  which  appropriations  have  been  made,  amount 
to  237,297,125  acres.  And  according  lo  llie  ratio  abovemen- 
tioned,  the  aggregate  number  of  acres  actually  appropriated  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  is  7,909,903. 

Seyberi  also  estimates  tiie  lands  purchased  of  France  in 
1803  at  200,000,000  acres.  The  same  system  of  appropria- 
alioD  will  DO  doubt  be  applied  on  the  west  as  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Mississippi.  This  will  make  lor  schools  and  colleges 
6,606,666  acres.  And  tbe  tola!  appropriations  for  liieiary 
purposes  in  tiic  new  states  and  lenitories  will  be  14,576,569 
seres.     At  two  dollars  an  acre,  whicb  is  lower  than  tlie  aver- 
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age  price  at  which  the  public  lands  have  thus  far  been  soU 
the  value  of  these  appropriated  lands  will  amoual  i  ^^ 

to  §29,153,139.  Such  is  the  immense  amount  of  proj>ertJ 
which,  according  to  the  system  now  pnrsued  by  Con^rest 
will  be  taken  from  die  common  stock  for  the  encouragemci 
of  teaming  in  particular  sections. 

This  is  too  plain  a  case  to  need  any  reasonings  or  illusDI 
tions  to  show  that  the  system,  in  its  present  restricted  opeit 
lion,  does  not  extend  etjual  privileges  to  all  parts  of  the  unit 
lis  justice  can  only  be  made  to  appear  hy  proviag,  that  t 
stales  which  do  not  participate  in  these  grants,  have,  in  somi 
other  way,  received  an  equivalent.  But  this  cannot  be  prov 
ed.  They  certainly  have  not  received  any  equivalent  ii 
land,  for  no  appropriations  of  lands  have  been  made  for  Ilia 
benefit,  as  in  die  oUicr  states.  Nor  have  they  received  nn| 
equivalent  in  value  from  other  sources.  In  short,  llic  oil 
states  neither  have  received,  nor  can  receive,  any  benefit  whal 
ever  from  these  appropriations  farther  than  they  are  tlie  mead 
of  advancing  the  general  interest  of  the  United  States, 
tliis  is  a  benefit  which  the  new  stales  eiijoy  equally  wi 
old,  and  this  too  in  addition  to  the  full  value  of  all  the  lanA 
granted  for  schools.  To  produce  an  equality,  even  on  tfaj 
principle  of  all  the  states  being  benefitted  by  these  grants,  th 
same  appropriations  must  be  made  to  the  oilier  states ;  not  b 
taking  any  thing  away  from  the  new  states,  but  by  giving  li 
tlie  others,  out  of  the  lands  which  still  remain,  a  quanliiy  pM 
portionate  to  whal  they  have  received. 

This  view  of  die  subject  reflects  no  censure  on  Conp 
for  the  course  diey  have  pursued  in  disposing  of  the  pubH 
lands.  On  the  coulary,  every  Iriend  to  enlightened  impron' 
ment  must  consider  it  as  dictated  by  sound  policy,  wisdoa 
and  benevolence.  The  system  is  by  no  means  |iartial  in  prii 
dple,  nor  necessarily  so  in  application.  It  has  liappened,  f)| 
what  reason  it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  inquire,  ihsi  ) 
has  not  as  yet  been  applied  in  its  full  exienl.  This  can  noi 
be  done  with  perfect  consistency,  and  without  interfering  il 
the  remotest  degree  with  any  of  its  former  applications,  or  ibi 
consequences  resulting  from  them.  Not  a  single  act  of  Coii< 
gress  would  need  be  repealed,  nor  would  a  single  alteration  I 
required  in  the  machinery  of  the  land  department.  No  f 
quest  is  made  to  Congress  to  retrace  steps  before  take 
but  to  go  forward  and  finish  the  work  that  has  been  beguB. 
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The  coD&iiiutioD  delegates  to  Congress  an  absolute  control 
over  the  lerritorics,  and  all  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  i  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  lakes  care  to  circumscribe 
this  control  within  due  limits,  by  adding  the  following  clause, 
namely,  '  and  nothing  in  this  constitution  shall  be  so  constru- 
ed as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  llie  United  Stales,  or  of  any 
particular  state,*  Now  llie  system  by  which  the  public  lands 
are  disposed  of,  in  its  present  restricted  application,  does  pre- 
judice the  claims  of  particular  states,  because  each  stale  has 
an  equal  claim  to  a  proportional  share  of  the  common  pro- 
perty of  the  whole.  Each  state,  therefore,  not  enjoying  a 
privilege  which  has  been  granted  to  others,  has  a  constitution- 
al claim  on  the  United  Suites  for  this  privilege,  and  a  right  to 
demand  it  of  Congress.  That  one,  or  any  number  of  stales, 
has  forborne  to  make  this  demand,  is  no  proof  that  the  claJm 
is  annulled,  or  even  weakened.  TJie  claim  receives  its  validi~ 
ty  from  the  constitution  ilself,  and  must  continue  good,  while 
the  constitution  remains  in  force.  It  hence  follows,  that  the 
acquiescence  of  the  old  states  in  the  partial  operation  of  this 
system  till  the  present  time,  is  no  evidence  that  llieir  claim 
bias  been  rehnquished,  or  that  it  is  not  in  all  respects  as  strong 
as  if  Uiey  had  urged  il  sooner. 

Nor  ought  any  preference  to  be  given  to  particular  stales, 
in  making  donations  of  lands,  from  the  circumstance  of  these 
bnds  being  within  the  limits  of  those  slates.  Wherever  they 
are  situated,  they  are  common  property,  in  which  every  citi- 
len  of  the  United  Slates  has  an  interest.  Although  they  arc 
wilfain  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  a  state,  they  cannot  be  taxed 
by  that  state,  nor  be  made  subject  to  any  state  laws  respecting 
■ales  or  titles.  These  things  are  wholly  regulated  by  the  laws 
of  Congress,  in  the  same  manner  as  with  lands  in  a  territory 
not  yet  formed  into  a  stale.  In  regard  to  the  justice  of  llie  prin- 
ciple. Congress  might  with  as  much  propriety  grant  lands  in  tlic 
western  territory  lor  the  purposes  of  education  in  an  eastern 
stale,  as  a  western.  In  either  case,  il  is  public  property  given 
lo  1  particular  state,  or,  in  oilier  words,  it  is  the  properly  of 
the  nation  devoted,  not  to  naftonW,  but  to  tlate  purposes. 

We  are  speaking  here  of  ihejtutiee  of  the  principle,  willi- 
Ottt  pretending;  thai  circumstances  may  nol  occur  in  which 
nuod  policy  would  justify,  witliin  a  limited  cileni,  an  unequal 
disbibutioo  of  public  property.  But  under  no  cirmmstanco, 
we  ^rprebend,  can  Uiis  be  done,  wiibuui  a  corroponding  beiio- 
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fit  of  some  sort  to  all  the  states,  and  as  nearly  equivalent  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit.  Now  we  contend,  that  no 
such  circumstances  as  those  above  mentioned  are  connected 
with  the  appropriations,  which  have  already  been  made  for  the 
encouragement  and  support  of  education  in  the  western  states. 
No  good  reason  can  be  shown  why  one  state  should  be  pre- 
ferred to  another  in  making  this  distribution.  The  revenue  de- 
rived from  commerce  is  public  property,  and  on  the  same  foot- 
ing, in  this  respect,  as  the  public  lands.  This  revenue  is  chiefly 
collected  in  the  commercial,  or  Atlantic  states.  And  this  af- 
fords just  as  good  an  argument  in  favor  of  giving  a  portion  of 
this  revenue  for  the  particular  benefit  of  the  states  in  that  sec- 
tion, as  the  circumstance  of  the  public  lands  being  in  the  west 
does,  that  they  should  be  converted  to  a  local  advantage  in  that 
quarter.  The  fact,  that  this  revenue  is  ultimately  derived, 
not  from  the  Atlantic  states,  but  from  all  the  states  in  which 
the  articles  of  commerce  are  consumed,  does  not  alter  the 
case.  The  public  lands  have  been  derived  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  that  is,  from  the  common  treasure,  and  united  efforts  of 
all  the  states. 

The  facts  we  have  thus  brought  forward,  and  the  view  we 
have  taken,  conduct  us  to  the  following  results.  First,  none 
of  the  states  originally  had  any  valid  claims  to  the  lands  which 
have  since  been  made  over  by  formal  cessions  to  tlie  United 
States.  They  were  national  possessions  from  the  beginning. 
But  when  the  United  States  consented  to  accept  them  as  lands 
of  cession,  it  was  virtually  acknowledging  the  claims  to  be  just, 
and  bringing  themselves  under  an  obligation  rigidly  to  comply 
with  any  conditions  attached  to  the  articles  of  cession.  Sec- 
ondly, the  principles  of  justice,  and  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
constitution  require,  that  the  public  property  should  be  appro- 
priated for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  states.  Thirdly,  the 
system  followed  in  disposing  of  the  western  lands  has  not  ope- 
rated equally,  but  has  favored  some  states  more  than  others. 
Fourthly,  it  is  not  only  a  constitutional  right,  but  the  duty  of  the 
states,  which  have  thus  been  neglected,  to  petition  Congress 
for  an  equal  extension  of  privileges. 

To  some  of  the  positions,  which  we  have  attempted  to  es- 
tablish, objections  have  been  made,  especially  in  the  Report  of 
the  committee  of  public  lands  in  tlie  senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  Report  respecting  the  Maryland  resolutions 
in  the  legislature  of  New  York.  To  these  objectiens  we  noi^ 
proceed  briefly  to  reply. 
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It  has  been  said,  that  tbe  other  states  have  actually  recclvf^d 
an  adefiuate  consideraiion  for  the  lands  appropriated  for 
schools  in  the  west.  The  money,  which  has  accrued  to  the 
naiinnal  treasury,  by  the  increased  value  of  the  public  lands, 
is  thought  to  be  a  compensatjoa.      This  was  stated  in  the  Ue- 

Sort  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  and  more  at  larce  by 
Ir  Verpianck  in  the  New  York  Report.  He  speaks  as  follows. 

'  Reservations  of  school  and  college  lots  are  upon  a  large  scale, 
what  the  re-tervationa  of  public  squares  and  walks,  of  lots  lor 
cliurrhes,  markets,  and  public  ediiices  are  in  the  plana  of  cities 
and  villous.  Thev  are  not  gratuitously  bestowed  upon  the  in- 
habitants ;  nor  is  tiieir  value  lost.  But  on  the  contrary,  they 
tend  to  increase  their  aggregate  value  far  beyond  their  own  pro* 
portion,  and  their  price  is  far  more  than  paid!  in  part  of  the  pur- 
chase money  of  every  private  sale.' 

Such,  Mr  Verpianck  thinks,  has  been  the  effect  of  the  wes- 
tern grants. 

'  They  have  induced  a  readier  sale,  a  higher  price,  and  from  the 
character  of  those  settlers,  who  would  be  most  attracted  by  these 
prospects,  a  more  prompt  payment.  The  reservations  complain- 
ed of  ought,  therefore,  to  \ie  regarded,  not  as  a  partial  donation 
for  local  objects,  entitling  every  state  to  similar  ones  on  princi- 
ples of  strict  justice,  but  as  a  judicious  arrangement,  calculated 
and  intended  to  increase  the  value  of  that  "common  fund,  held 
liar  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  several  states,"  and  made  not  for 
stale,  bat  for  national  puqMses.' 

This  argument  had  already  been  anticipated  by  Mr  Mascy, 
and  answered  in  a  tnanner  so  lucid,  forcible,  and  conclusive, 
that  we  are  surprised  to  find  it  repeated  by  the  New  York 
committee,  without  any  reply  to  the  reasonings  contained  in 
the  Maryland  Report. 

'  Your  committee  are  aware,'  says  Mr  Mascy. '  that  it  has  been 
said,  that  the  appropriation  ol  a  part  of  the  public  lands  to  the  pur- 
poses of  education,  for  the  t»enefit  of  the  states  formed  out  of  them. 
nas  had  the  effect  of  raising  the  value  of  the  residue,  by  inducing 
emisntnts  to  settle  upon  them.  Although  in  tlie  preambles  of  such 
of  the  acts  on  this  subject,  as  have  preambles,  the  promotion  of 
religion^  morality,  and  "knowledge,  as  necessary  to  good  govern- 
ment and  the  happiness  of  mariktnil,  have  been  assigned  as  the 
leasou  for  passing  them,  and  no  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
conseijuent  increase  in  tlie  value  of  Hie  lands,  that  would  remain, 
As  a  motive  for  the  appropriation,  yet  the  kjlQwledge,  tliat  prsvi- 
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^ou  hail  l>een  matlo  for  tlie  nlurfttlon  of  cliHdreQ  in  the  west, 
|bou;r|i  oilier  motives  usually  influeiicG  emigianU,  might  liave  ha4' 
''l  weight  in  inducing  some  to  Icavu  their  native  lionies.  If  sucb 
,9  bcL'ii  the  eflect,  the  value  of  the  residue  of  the  lands  has  no 
~  it  been  increased  hy  it.  'Xliis  increase  of  value,  however,  haa 
leen  an  cjcdiisii-e  benefit  lu  the  Atlantic  elate^i.  bat  a  bene- 
it  common  to  all  the  states,  eastero  and  western  ;  while  the  latter 
tiU  enjoY  eivettaively  (he  advantage,  derived  frnm  the  nppropria- 
i«ns  of  laDd  for  literur^  purposes.  The  incidental  advanta^  at 
Se  increase  in  value  ol  tfie  public  lands,  in  c onset] ueiice  <if  eioi' 
ration,  if  it  is  to  be  considereil  in  the  li^lit  of  a  compensatioa  to 
■fi  old  states,  must  be  shown  to  be  an  aiTvanliige  fA-clnsivelv  eD- 
(1  by  them.  That  this  however  is  nul  the  case  is  perfectly 
DUS,  because  the  proceeds  of  the  lunds,  thus  raised  in  valiw 
mieration,  when  Hold,  go  Into  the  United  States  treasory,  and 
e  applied,  like  other  revenues,  to  the  general  benefit;  in  other 
rords,  to  MATioNAi,  and  not  to  siatb  jiurpoees. 

noreover  moat  clear,  diat  this  increase  of  the  value  of 
r^Bnds  in  consequence  of  einigmtion,  produces  a  peculiar  benefit 
I  ^  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  states,  in  which  the  in  habitants  of 
I  tte  other  states,  unless  owners  of  land  in  (he  new,  have  Mo  par- 
K  iKcJpation.  This  benefit  consists  in  the  increase  of  tlie  value  of 
I  .|heir  own  private  property, 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  entiEration  _ 
injurious  to  the  Atlantic  states,  and  to  them  alone.  While  it  haf 
Iwd  the  effect  of  raising  tlie  price  of  lands  in  the  west,  it  hai,  ill' 
Ui  equal  ratio  at  least  and  probably  in  a  much  greater,  prevented 
me  increase  of  the  value  of  lands  in  the  states  which  the  enu- 
I  pants  have  left.  Il  is  an  indisputable  principle  in  political  econ- 
\  may,  that  the  price  of  every  ot^ect  of  purchase,  nheltier  land  w 

r-sonal  properly,  depends  upon  the  relation,  which  supply  hei 
demand.     The  demand  for  land  would  have  been  tlie  sanit, 
l^erv  nearly  so,  for  the  same  number  of  people,  as  are  contained 
Mritnin  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States,  if  they  liad  been 
^.confined  within  the  limits  of  the  Atlantic  states.     But  the  mip- 
/y  in  tliat  case  would  have  been  most  materially  difiereut.    It 
pust  have  been  so  small  in  proportion  tn  the  demand,  as  to  occa- 
n  a  great  rise  in  the  value  of  land  in  the  Atlantic  states  i  for 
Rcannot  be  doubted,  that  it  is  the  inexhaustible  supply  or  chcu 
pd  good  land  in  tlie  west,  which  baa  kept  dowu  the  price  uTbu 
a  tlie  eastern  side  of  the  Allt^hany.     If  the  Atlantic  states  had 
n  governed  by  an  exclusive, local,  and  selfish  polinf.  every 
]iment   would   Jiave   been   thrown  in    the  way  of  rnii^fratiiRi, 
has  constantly  and  uniformly  operated  to  iin^ent  die 
h of  their  numburs,  wealth,  anil    power:  for  wnich  dj     ' 
I  vantage  tlie  ajqireciation  of  their  interest  in  the  pnblic  In 
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cnnseqtient  upon  emigration,  can  nfiiird  no  adequate  com- 
jiensation.  It  aj|pparing  tlien  perfectly  clear  to  vour  commit- 
tee, that  emigration  is  cxcluHivcly  advantae;eous  to  the  new  states, 
whose  population,  wealth,  and  power  are  tliereby  increaseil  at  the 
expense  of  tliose  states,  which  the  cmipranta  abandon,  (he  in- 
ducement to  emigration  furnishetl  b^  tlie  appropriation  of  public 
laiida  for  the  purposes  of  education  in  tlie  west,  instead  of  aliord- 


a  reason  for  confining  such   appni])riations  to  that  quarter  of 

union,  otfers  llie  most  weighty  considerations  of  both  justice 

and  policy,  in  favor  of  estentnng  tliem  to  tlie  states,  which  have 


the  union,  otfers  llie  most 
and  policy,  in  favor  of 
not  yet  obtained  tliem.' 


This  reasoning  seems  to  us  legitimate  and  unanswerable. 
The  argument  itself,  whicli  proves  the  United  Stales  to  liave 
received  a  benefit  by  reason  of  tlie  inducements  held  out  in 
the  nest  lo  emigration,  is  as  ponerful  evidence  as  can  be  had 
of  llie  unequal  operalion  of  tlie  system.  Tlie  value  of  tlie 
lands  has  been  increased,  it  is  true,  and  the  national  treasury 
has  become  richer.  Bui  bow  has  this  been  done.'  By  ex- 
hausting tlie  Ailanlic  stales.  Just  in  proportion  as  extraordi- 
nary encouragements  have  been  offerer!  lo  induce  ilie  people  of 
llicsc  states  to  emigrate  to  the  west, — just  in  this  proportion, 
have  ihe  stales  sulTered,  hy  losing  a  part  of  iheir  population 
and  wealth,  and  by  tieing  made  to  hold  a  lower  comparative 
rank  in  the  union.  This  consideration  strengthens  the  claims 
of  these  states.  If  lliey  had  been  in  no  manner  affected  by 
Ihe  donations  in  the  west,  they  would  still  he  enliiled  lo  simi- 
lar donations.  And  since  it  appears  tliat  this  enhanced  value 
of  the  public  lands,  which,  as  a  national  benefit,  is  thought  to 
be  a  balance  lo  the  privileges  enjoyed  in  the  west,  has  actual- 
ly been  produced  at  their  expense,  it  is  certainly  a  very 
strange  mode  of  reasoning  lo  argue  not  only  that  their  claim  is 
annulled,  but  tlial  they  have  been  compensated  for  their  loss. 
Such  compensation  as  they  have  received,  has  been  taken 
from  their  own  pockets. 

If  the  Atlantic  stales  were  becoming  overburdened  with  in- 
habitants, it  might  he  considered  a  just  and  benevolent  act  in 
the  general  government  to  offer  extraordinary  inducements  to 
allure  some  of  ihem  away.  A  national  good  might  thus  be  re- 
alized, without  injury  to  any  state.  But  a  century  at  least 
would  elapse,  before  the  population  of  any  state  in  tlie  union 
could  become  too  numerous  for  ample  support  from  their  na- 
livo  soil.      By  drawing  them  away,  a  check  is  given  to  the 
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growth  of  those  principles,  virtues,  and  habits,  which  multiply 
and  extend  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  which  give  stability 
to  the  social  compact,  as'^endency  to  the  intellect,  dignity  to 
character,  courtesy  to  manners,  refinement  to  taste,  and  ration- 
al, pure,  and  elevated  enjoyment  to  existence.  All  the  bles- 
sings, which  it  is  easy  to  perceive  would  thus  grow  up  ui  the  old 
states,  they  must  lose,  by  losing  their  population.  Their  po- 
litical influence  in  the  union  is  also  weakened,  by  diminishing 
the  weight  of  their  representation  in  the  national  legislature. 
Finally,  the  argument  adduced  by  the  New  York  committee 
sustains  a  position  directly  contrary  to  the  one  they  advance. 
Instead  of  proving  the  Adantic  states  to  have  no  claims,  it 
proves  very  clearly,  that,  in  strict  justice,  they  may  not  only 
ask  to  be  put  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  western  states  in  re- 
gard to  schools,  but  also  to  be  compensated  for  the  loss  they 
have  suffered  in  contributing  so  largely,  and  at  the  expense  of 
sacrifices  so  dear,  to  raise  the  value  of  the  public  lands,  and 
thus  to  swell  the  amount  of  the  national  treasury.  The  bene- 
fit resulting  from  this  accumulation  of  property  is  enjoyed  by 
all  the  states  equally.  The  New  York  committee  acknow- 
ledge that  this  benefit  has  sprung  out  of  the  emigration  firom  the 
Atlantic  states,  and  yet  very  unaccountably  make  this  benefit 
a  reason,  why  these  states  should  not  even  be  allowed  an  equal 
participation  of  those  privileges,  which  have  been  the  primary 
cause  of  the  losses  they  have  sustained  in  promoting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  nation. 

A  second  objection  is  expressed  by  the  New  York  com- 
mittee in  the  following  words  : 

*  It  is  surely  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  welfare,  the  peace, 
and  good  order  of  the  whole  union,  that  tlie  states  everv  day 
springing  up  in  the  west,  should  not  hereafter  be  peopled  by  a 
race,  possessing  nothing  of  civilization,  but  its  vices  and  its  arts 
of  destruction.  This  might  not,  indeed,  have  been  the  necessary 
consequence,  had  the  general  government  nedected  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  future  population 
of  this  ffreat  territory,  but  it  is  clearly  so  much  within  tne  bounds 
of  probability,  as  to  authorize,  and  even  to  require  a  prudent  and 
wise  government  to  guard  against  so  dangerous  a  contingency,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  ttiose  immediately  interested,  but  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  nation.' 

The  force  of  this  argument  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to 
discover.    It  seems  to  us  little  more  than  a  speculatioB^  which 
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no  experience  Dor  sound  reasoning  can  substantiate.  Wliat  is 
tlie  fact  in  regard  to  the  states,  which  have  grown  up  from  s 
wilderness  without  any  such  provision  for  schools  ?  Is  it  true, 
that  tliey  are  'peopled  by  a  race,  possessing  nothing  of  civili- 
xaiion,  but  Its  vices  and  its  aris  of  destruction  ?'  We  think 
not.  Why  ilien  fear  this  consequence  in  the  west?  Or  even 
admitting  it  may  be  feared  in  a  remote  degree,  on  what  prin- 
ciples of  equity  is  one  section  of  the  country  to  suffer  a  depri- 
vation of  ils  own  means  of  improvement  and  happiness  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  another  ?  And,  moreover,  tiie  western 
appropriations  are  to  be  a  permanent  fund.  They  are  not  to 
operate  only  till  the  settlers  become  civihzed  and  enlightened, 
and  then  to  cease.  But  when  these  states  shall  arrive  at  the 
point  of  civilization,  which  now  prevails  in  the  old,  they  will 
still  have  this  accumulating  fund  to  help  them  forward,  while 
the  others  will  have  nothing.  A  weight  is  thus  thrown  into 
the  scale  against  the  old  slates,  which  is  daily  growing  heavier, 
and  which  they  have  nothing,  either  at  present  or  in  prospect, 
to  counterbalance. 

It  is  further  objected,  that, 

'  ir  the  lai'ge  additional  grants  far  the  encouragetnent  of  educa- 
tion, insistefTon  by  Marylund,  should  now  be  made,  a  direct  and 
obvious  clfert  would  be  to  diminish  the  fund,  so  iniporlant  to  the 
national  interesLs  by  placing  imnnense  tracts  of  lands  in  other 
hands,  and  enabling  the  individual  states  to  undersell  the  general 
govemment,  whenever  they  should  think  fit,  and  materially  tn 
retard  or  to  lessen  the  sales.' 

A  plain  answer  to  this  objection  will  occur,  on  reverting  to 
the  object  of  the  Maryland  Report.  Notliing  more  is  there 
urged,  than  the  jiisiite  of  the  principle,  that  all  the  slates  have  a 
right  to  equal  advantages  from  tlie  public  lands ;  and  the  fact, 
that  all  have  not  been  thus  favored,  Tlie  objection  before  us 
has  no  bearing  on  these  points.  That  tlic  general  fund  of  the 
tmion  will  be  diminished  is  no  reason,  why  the  just  claims  of 
individual  slates  should  be  rejected.  Besides,  the  Maryland 
Report  proposes  no  particular  mode  of  answering  these  claims. 
Congress  has  full  power  to  guard  against  the  inconveniences 
apprehended,  and  to  remedy  every  evil,  by  keeping  the  lands 
within  its  own  control,  by  regulating  the  time  of  sale,  and 
by  fixing  a  price,  under  which  tlie  states  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  sell.     Many  other  modes  of  settling  all  difficulty  from  this 
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source  will  readily  suggest  themselves.  That  obstacles  are  to 
be  encountered,  or  sacrifices  made,  in  doing  justice,  is  cer- 
tainly no  argument  that  justice  should  not  be  done.  Liet  the 
mode  be  left  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress. 

The  amount  of  the  claims  has  been  considered  as  another 
objection.  But  Mr  Maxcy  has  shown,  that  instead  of  being 
large,  it  is  comparatively  small.  If  the  same  ratio  of  appro- 
priation be  followed,  which  has  thus  far  been  observed,  the 
number  of  acres  requisite  to  do  justice  to  the  old  states  will 
be  9,370,760,  which  is  less  than  has  already  been  granted  to 
Ae  new  states,  and  little  more  than  two  acres  out  of  a  hundred 
of  all  the  public  lands  unsold.  That  is  to  say,  the  sixteen 
states,  which  have  not  received  any  grants,  comprising  Ver- 
mont, New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Kentucky,  these  sixteen  states  do  not  require  so 
much  land  for  their  just  proportion,  as  has  already  been  grant- 
ed to  the  states  and  territories  in  the  west.  The  notion  of  the 
alarming  magnitude  of  the  claim  therefore  is  not  correct ;  and 
if  it  were,  it  would  add  to  the  reasonableness  of  its  being 
equitably  adjusted.  It  would  truly  be  a  novel  proceeding,  for 
a  man  to  refuse  paying  his  justs  debts,  because  they  were  so 
large. 

The  committee  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States  admit 
the  ground  taken  in  the  Maryland  Report  to  be  well  support- 
ed, as  far  as  the  principle  is  concemea,  and  think  it  expedient 
to  grant  something  out  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  for  the 
aid  of  schools  in  the  old  states.  Two  or  three  statements, 
however,  in  tlieir  report,  appear  to  us  to  admit  correction. 

'  The  lands/  say  they, '  thus  granted  to  the  states  for  the  above 
purposes  are  not  subject  to  taxation  by  the  state  government,  and 
can  only  be  settled  in  the  manner  pointed  out  bj  the  states  in 
which  they  lie.    If,  therefore,  correspondent  quantities  for  the 

Surposes  of  education  are  to  be  granted  to  all  the  old  states,  fan- 
er  which  term  the  committee  believe  all  states  will  be  incluaed, 
which  have  not  received  donations  of  land  for  that  purpose,)  it 
would  seem,  that  the  states  and  territories,  which  now  contain 
public  land,  would  have  an  excessive  proportion  of  their  super' 
Jicies  taken  up  with  such  dotuUiom,  leaving  but  a  small  part  of 
Me  land  in  each  subject  to  taxation,  or  s^lsment,  except  ai  m 
will  of  other  sovereign  statesJ' 
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Tliis  we  lake  lo  be  a  disiorted  view  of  die  subject,  and  hold 
ihe  nppreheasions  exprceaed  in  llie  last  clause  of  the  para.- 
graph  to  be  quite  gratuitous.  In  the  fust  place,  it  ought  not 
to  be  iakea  lor  granted,  tliat  tlie  lands,  which  are  lequired  for 
the  old  stales,  tire  lo  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  way,  or  to  be 
subject  to  llie  same  conditioas,  as  those  already  appropriated. 
Nothing  of  this  nature  is  contemplated  in  the  Maryland  Re- 
port. Every  thing  relating  lo  conditions  and  modes  of  con- 
veyance is  left  to  congress,  widi  ibe  expectation,  of  course, 
that  such  a  plan  will  be  pursued,  as  will  operate  with  perfect 
equity  towaids  tlie  new  states.  And  in  the  next  place,  there 
b  no  occasion  for  die  alarm,  which  the  committee  express,  in 
regard  to  the  quantity  of  land,  which  may  be  taken  from  any 
particular  slate.  By  tlie  estimate  attached  lo  their  own  Re- 
jK>rt,  the  quantity  of  pubhc  lands  in  each  of  tbe  new  slates, 
except  Ohio,  is  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  die  whole 
smouiit  required  for  Uje  old  slates.  Let  this  quantity  be 
divided  among  all  the  slaies,  in  which  the  public  lands  are 
siuiaied,  and  the  evil  apprehended  in  the  Report  will  be  very 
triHing,  even  in  its  fullest  extent,  and  upon  the  fabe  supposi- 
tion, that  il  must  necessarily  exist  at  all. 

Again,  the  committee  of  the  senate  of  tlic  United  States  ob- 
serve, 

'  The  lands,  therefore,  granted  tn  some  of  the  new  states  for  the 
purposes  of  education,  though  distinguisheil  in  common  parlance 
by  tlie  name  of  donations,  were  in  fact  sales  bottomed  upon  valu- 
able considerations ;  in  which  the  new  states  surrendered  their 
right  of  sovereignty  over  die  remaining  public  lands,  and  gave  up 
the  whole  amount,  which  might  have  been  received  in  taxes, 
before  such  lands  weie  sold,  and  for  five  years  thereafter.' 

The  fallacy  of  this  notion  will  immediately  be  discovered 
on  reflecting,  that  the  new  stales  never  htui  any  right  of  aove- 
rexgnty  over  the  public  lands,  and  consequently  could  surren- 
der none.  It  has  been  justly  observed  by  an  able  writer,  that 
•  as  Congress  possesses,  in  absolute  dominion,  the  whole  ter- 
ritory, before  ilie  creation  of  the  new  stales,  and  makea  those 
states,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  bow  any  right  of  sovereignty 
is  relinquished  by  llicm.'  The  new  slaie  becomes  such  oil 
conditions;  one  of  which  is,  Ibat  it  shall  not  lax  Ihe  public 
Isnds  within  its  hmits.  Notliing  is  given  up,  for  uoifaing  was 
held  in  possession.  After  the  slate  is  formed,  then  its  righU 
we  commensurate  with  tbe  conditione,  which  it  has  accepted. 
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But  these  conditions  exclude  all  control  over  the  public  lands, 
and  absolutely  forbid  any  demands  of  an  equivalent  for  what 
might  have  been  derived  from  them,  had  the  privilege  of  tax- 
ation been  allowed.  It  is  furthermore  to  be  observed,  that  in 
no  public  act,  relating  to  the  new  states,  has  it  ever  been  inti- 
mated, that  they  received  the  grants  for  schools,  as  an  equiv- 
alent for  any  thing.  No  other  motives  have  been  assigned,  or 
even  implied,  than  the  benevolent  and  disinterested  ones  of 
promoting  education,  morals,  religion,  civil  order,  and  good 
government.  Had  any  right  existed  on  the  part  of  the  states, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  general  government,  is  it  credible,  that 
it  would  never  have  been  recognized,  or  even  alluded  to,  in 
the  acts  relating  to  the  public  lands,  and  especially  the  grants 
to  the  states  f 

We  have  thus  adduced  some  of  the  general  reasons,  for  an 
equal  distribution  of  the  public  property  for  tlie  encourage- 
ment and  support  of  schools  and  colleges  in  all  the  United 
States ;  and  endeavored  to  obviate,  as  we  hope  successfully, 
the  principal  objections,  which  have  been  started.  It  is  hardly  to 
be  accounted  for,  that  any  objections  should  seriously  be  urged 
in  a  case  of  so  much  interest,  importance,  and  obvious  justice. 
If  difficulties  are  thought  to  lie  in  the  way,  let  them  be  remov- 
ed by  Congress,  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be  conceived  most 
judicious  and  effectual.  But  let  not  the  apprehension  of  these 
difficulties  blind  our  eyes  to  the  perception  of  justice,  tie  up 
our  hands,  shut  up  our  hearts,  and  disable  us  from  making 
those  efforts,  which  the  cause  of  learning,  and  our  nationd 
welfare,  dignity,  and  honor,  demand.  It  is  at  least  a  duty, 
which  all  the  states,  that  have  not  received  appropriations, 
owe  to  themselves  and  to  future  generations,  to  press  the  sub- 
ject on  Congress,  and  have  their  claims  fairly  and  thoroughly 
investigated.  Let  this  be  done,  and  for  ourselves  we  can 
have  no  doubt  of  the  result. 

Nor  do  we  discover,  that  the  view  we  have  taken  can  ope- 
rate in  any  degree  against  the  best  interests  of  the  western 
states.  To  suppose  them  unwilling  to  allow  the  other  states 
equal  privileges  with  themselves,  would  be  a  reflection  on 
their  magnanimity,  generosity,  and  good  principles,  which  is 
not  to  be  admitted.  They  have,  it  is  true,  a  proportional 
interest  in  the  public  property,  out  of  which  any  grants  to  the 
old  states  must  be  made ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  tliat  these 
states  once  had  an  interest  in  the  lands,  which  have  alreadv 
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been  granted  to  them.  The  committee  of  public  lands  pro- 
pose, that  a  certain  portion  of  the  amount  of  sales  shall  be 
allowed  to  the  several  states,  which  have  received  no  aid  for 
schools.  Now  this  fund  belongs  to  all  llie  slates  colleciively, 
and  whatsoever  is  taken  oiil  for  l!ie  east  will  consequently  be 
drawing  something  from  the  west.  But  there  is  no  inequality 
in  ibis.  All  the  appropriations,  which  have  been,  or  may  be 
panted,  once  belonged  to  the  common  fund.  They  were  lo 
be  distributed  equally  to  all  parts  of  tlie  union.  Some  of  the 
states  have  already  received  their  portion,  wbile  it  yet  remains 
for  the  others  to  receive  theirs.  To  us  ibis  appears  a  fair 
statement  of  the  case.  But  should  it  be  found,  on  a  closer 
examination,  tliat  tbe  proposed  appropriations  to  (he  old  states 
will  give  the  new  ones  a  claim  to  something  more,  let  it  bo 
granted.  We  plead  only  for  an  equitable  adjustment,  on  the 
most  feasible  terms. 

Much  might  be  said  to  enforce  the  policy  of  the  measures, 
which  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  defend  on  the  ground 
of  equity.  It  was  an  admonition  of  the  illustrious  Washing- 
Ion,  springing  not  more  from  wisdom  and  foresight,  than  the 
purest  benevolence,  that  the  slates  should  vigilantly  guard 
against  any  step,  which  should  '  fumisb  ground  for  character- 
izing parties  by  geographical  distinctions.'  Is  it  not  obvious, 
Uiat  the  course  thus  far  pursued  by  Congress  must  have  this 
tendency  ?  To  favor  one  part  of  the  union  more  tlian  another 
will  necessarily  excite  sectional  jealousies,  sow  the  seeds  of 
discord,  and  nourish  a  root  of  bitterness  and  discontent,  inimi- 
cal to  peace,  harmony  and  good  government.  The  safely  and 
happiness  of  the  nation  depend  on  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
political  union  of  the  parts,  a  union  of  sentiment,  feeling,  and 
affection,  founded  on  equal  rights,  privileges,  and  enjoyments. 
To  preserve  this  union,  every  state  must  have  the  fullest  con- 
fidence, that  all  its  rights  are  respected,  and  all  its  just  privi- 
leges granted. 

There  are,  also,  other  considerations  of  great  weight  spring- 
ing out  of  the  importance  of  learning,  especially  in  a  govern- 
ment like  ours,  where  the  supreme  control  depends  on  tlie 
opinion  of  the  people.  Under  such  circumstances,  how  im- 
portant is  it,  that  this  opinion  should  be  enlightened  ?  The 
representative  body  of  the  nation  is  drawn  together  from  every 
part.  Hence,  it  is  requisite  thai  the  means  of  knowledge  should 
be  equally  scattered,  thai  the  balance  of  advantages  derived 
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from  this  source  may  be  preserved.  '  Without  question,'  says 
Bacon, '  there  is  no  power  on  eartli  which  sets  up  its  throae 
in  the  spirit  and  souls  of  men,  and  in  their  hearts  and  imagi- 
nations, their  assent  also  and  belief,  equal  to  learning  and 
knowledge  ;'  and  again,  '  tliere  is  scarce  one  instance  brou^t 
of  a  disastrous  government,  where  learned  men  have  beea 
seated  at  tlie  helm.'  Now  the  most  certain  mode  of  makins 
learned  rulers,  is  to  extend  as  far  as  possible  the  iufluence  ai 
learning  to  the  people  from  whom  tiie  rulers  are  taken. 

But  intelligence  not  only  makes  good  rulers,  it  makes  peace- 
able citizens.  It  causes  men  to  hare  just  views  of  the  naiure, 
value,  and  relations  of  things,  the  purposes  of  life,  the  tenden- 
cy of  actions,  10  be  guided  by  purer  motives,  to  form  nobler 
resolutions,  and  press  forward  to  more  desirable  attainments. 
Knowledge  smooths  down  the  roughness,  and  tames  the  natii 
ferocity  of  men.     The  mattm  of  the  poet  is  true ; 


Laws  will  be  obeyed,  because  they  are  understood  and  righdy 
estimated.     Men  will  submit  cheerfully  to  good  govemntent) 
and  consult  the  peace  of  society,  in  proportion  as  ihey  learn 
to  respect  themselves,  and  value  their  own  character.     These 
lliings  are  the   fruit  of  knowledge.     But  ignorance   is  8  soil, 
which  gives  exuberant  growth  to  discords,  delusions,  and  tlie 
dai'k  treacheries  of  faction.     Ignorance  in  the  people,  in  fac^- 
takes  all  security  from  the  government.     While  ignorant,  they,. 
are  perpetually  subject  to  false  alarms  and  violent  prejudicct 
ready  to  give  a  loose  rein  to  the  wild  storms  of  their  passi" 
and  prepared  to  yield  themselves  willing  victims  to  ilie  sei 
tions  of  every  ambitious,  turbulent,  treacherous,  and  fajlli 
spirit,  who  may  choose  to  enlist  tbem  in  his  cause.     Ksoi 
ledge  will  work  upon  this  charm  with  a  potent  efficacy,  Ii 
the   hideous  spectres,   which  it  calls  up,  and   preserve  ll 
soundness  and  growing  strength  of  the  social  and  poliikd 
fabric. 

It  should,  furthermore,  be  considered  the  glory,  and  dw 
duty  of  our  national  legislature  to  aid  in  estabtisliiug  notab 
and  religion,  botli  as  a  means  of  safety  to  the  government,  and 
happiness  to  the  people.  The  first  step  in  accomplishing  tius 
purpose  b  to  fix  ilie  principles  of  virtue,  and  impress  liie  iio* 
poriance   of  religious   practice,  by  enlarging  the   spiiere  o( 
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mental  light,  touching  llie  springs  of  curiosity,  opening  llie 
channels  of  inquiry,  and  pouring  into  the  mind  new  materials 
of  thought  and  reflection.  All  branches  of  intellectual  im- 
provement will  lead  to  moral  goodness.  The  mind,  which  is 
taught  to  expatiate  lliroughout  the  works  of  God,  to  ascend  to 
tlie  heavenly  worlds  and  find  him  there,  to  go  into  the  deep 
secrets  of  nature  and  find  him  there,  to  examine  the  wonders  of 
its  own  structure,  and  look  abroad  into  the  moral  consiiliition  of 
things,  and  perceive  the  hand  of  an  invisible,  Almighiy  Being 
giving  laws  to  the  whole,  wilt  be  impressed  with  a  sense  of  its 
own  dependence,  and  feel  something  of  the  kindling  flanie  of 
devotion.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  resist  it.  And  so  llie  man, 
who  begins  to  study  the  organization  of  socielv,  the  mutual 
relations  and  dependencies  of  its  parts,  its  objects,  and  the 
duties  it  imposes  on  those,  who  would  enjoy  its  benefits,  will 
soon  be  made  to  respect  its  institutions,  value  its  privileges, 
and  practise  the  moral  virtues  in  which  its  very  existence  con- 
sisis.  The  more  extensively  these  inquiries  are  encouraged, 
and  these  principles  inculcated,  in  the  elements  of  education, 
the  greater  will  be  the  certainty  of  moral  elevation  of  character, 
and  the  brighter  the  prospects  of  a  virtuous  and  happy  com- 
munity. In  regard  to  religion,  ignorance  is  its  deadliest 
bane.  It  gatliers  the  clouds  of  prejudice  from  all  the  dark 
corners  of  the  mind,  and  causes  them  to  brood  over  ihe.un- 
derstanding,  and  too  often  the  heart,  witli  a  dismal,  chilling 
influence.  It  gives  perpetuity  lo  error,  defies  the  weapons  of 
argument  and  reason,  and  is  impassive  even  to  the  keen  sword 
of  eternal  trutli.  Religion  requires  the  aid  of  knowledge  to 
be  received  in  its  purity,  and  felt  in  its  power.  To  bring 
into  salutary  action  these  two  great  instruments  of  human  bnp- 
piness,  morals  and  religion,  notliing  is  of  so  much  importance, 
S5  lo  multiply  the  facilities  of  education  and  quicken  ilie  spirit 
of  enlightened  inquiry. 

Through  the  medium  of  education  the  government  may 
give  a  strong  impulse  to  the  arts,  and  help  to  build  up  llie  eni- 
fire  of  the  sciences.  Before  men  can  invent,  or  make  pro- 
found discoveries,  they  must  be  taught  to  think.  Savages 
never  advance  a  step  fartiier  in  discoveries  and  inventions, 
than  ihey  are  compelled  by  their  wants.  The  external  com- 
forts of  civilized  hfe  depeud  on  the  useful  arts,  which  an  im- 
proved stale  of  the  intellect  has  brought  to  light.  In  tlio 
jtcieuces,  and  in  literature,  we  have  a  vast  uncultivated  tield 
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•uibm  TX&  We  viS  not  enlarge  on  so  trite  a  subject,  as  the 
iQiiHi  at  :ni»e  siXMif  hnmches  of  human  improvement,  nor  on 
«i  jbw'jMi:^  a  on«f«  as  the  immense  advantages  that  must  flow 
ttj  ^1:^  IS  A  QiBCMfi,  tirom  having;  them  thoroughly  cultivated 
amunic  ass.  T«i«t  ovsht  to  be  brought  under  consideration  in 
cuiuiKf.iitfa  wT:a  chb  subject ;  and  on  every  mind,  whose  con- 
eepcoos  vs  cdoc  Darrxnved  within  the  most  ordinary  bounds, 
oiev  wal  aare  a  solemn  and  impressive  influence.  In  the  arts 
oi  ffai5c«  and  die  mysteries  of  gain,  we  may  perhaps  be  con- 
anaed  wtUk  the  skill  we  possess.  But  to  be  contented  with 
•ur  pr3cr«ss  in  the  sciences  aud  literature,  and  all  those  attain- 
veots^  which  chiefly  dignify  and  adorn  human  nature,  would 
araie  an  obtuseness  and  apathy  altogether  unworthy  of  a  peo- 
fle^  who  are  blessed  with  so  many  political,  civil,  and  local 
^es  of  various  kinds,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 


Li  closing  this  article,  we  are  glad  to  embrace  tiie  opportu- 
■ity  aflbrded  us  by  the  subject  we  have  been  discussing,  of 
laying  a  few  words  on  the  literary  enterprize  and  efibrts  of  the 
state,  in  which  the  Report,  recommending  a  general  appropri- 
nioQ  for  the  aid  of  learning,  originated.  The  legislature  of 
Maryland  gave  early  attention  to  the  establishment  of  schools. 
At  the  ses^Q  in  1692,  an  act  was  passed  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  learning ;  and  four  years  afterwards  King  William's 
Free  school  was  established  at  Annapolis,  on  a  very  broad  and 
liberal  basis.  In  1723  a  school  was  erected  in  each  of  the 
counties,  and  the  funds,  which  had  been  provided  by  previous 
acts  for  the  support  of  schools,  were  distributed  among  them 
in  equal  proportions.  Lands  were  also  given  in  each  county 
for  the  use  of  the  teachers.  One  source  of  income  to  the 
school  fund  was  a  tax  of  twenty  shillings  a  poll  on  all  negroes 
imported  into  the  state,  and  also  on  all  Irish  servants  who 
were  papists,  as  the  act  says,  *  to  prevent  the  growth  of  pope- 
ry by  the  importation  of  too  great  a  number  of  them  into  this 
province.'  in  these  county  schools,  such  children  as  the 
vbitors  should  select  for  the  purpose  were  required  to  be 
taught  gratis.  This  system,  it  would  seem,  was  conducted 
with  considerable  success,  and  was  aided  from  time  to  time 
by  the  patronage  of  the  legislature. 

The  school  at  Chestertown,  in  Kent  county,  had  become 
So  flourishing  in  the  year  1782,  that  the  visitors  petitioned  the 
legislature  to  have  it  formed  into  a  college.    The  petition  was 
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granted,  and  the  insUluiion  took  tlie  name  of  Washington  CoN 
fege.  The  mimber  of  students  at  iho  time  of  this  change  was 
oiie  hundred  nud  forty,  and  was  soon  after  augmented  to  two 
hundred.  Buildings  were  erected  at  the  expense  often  thou- 
sand pounds  taken  from  the  funds,  which  had  been  procured 
by  private  siibscri pilous.  The  state  granted  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  Tiva  years  after, 
another  college  was  founded  on  a  similar  plan  at  Annnpohs, 
called  St  John's  college,  witli  which  King  William's  school 
was  incorporated.  To  this  institution  was  made  a  yearly  gram 
of  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  The  same  act,  by 
which  St  John's  college  was  founded,  authomed  a  union  of 
this  with  Washington  college,  under  iho  title  of  the  University 
of  Maryland. 

The  acts  for  founding  and  incorporating  these  institutions 
Were  drawn  up  with  considerable  ability,  and  they  embrace 
many  sound  principles  and  just  views.  But  they  are  marked 
with  some  radical  defects.  The  system  of  government  and 
discipline  was  one,  under  which  no  institution  could  long  exist. 
Each  college  was  under  the  direction  of  twenty-four  visitors. 
Tiiese  were  required  to  assemble  quarterly  at  the  college  to  ex- 
amine the  students,  hear  appeals,  decide  on  tbeir  conduct,  and 
in  general,  to  put  the  laws  into  execution.  Thus  all  power  was 
virtually  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  immediate  officers,  in 
whose  hands  alone  it  could  be  of  any  value  in  preserving  ne- 
cessary subordination,  and  enforcing  wholesome  rules  of  disci- 
pline. The  students  would  not  respect  officers,  who  they 
knew  had  no  authority,  and  from  whose  decision  they  might 
appeal  on  the  most  trivial  occasion  to  a  body  of  men,  who  could 
have  no  more  than  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  merits 
of  the  case,  and  who  at  best  could  be  but  ill  qualified  to  judge. 
The  circumstance  of  meeting  so  often,  and  entering  into  such 
details,  must  also  have  contributed  rather  to  diminish,  than 
strengthen  the  interest  of  Uie  visitors  themselves.  In  addition 
to  these  evils,  the  scheme  of  having  an  university  composed 
of  colleges  in  different  sections  of  the  state,  we  conceive  to 
have  been  wholly  impracticable.  The  two  bodies  of  visitors 
were  united  into  one  with  a  chancellor  at  its  head.  This 
body  in  its  united  capacity  formed  laws  and  regulations  for 
the  two  colleges.  But  it  is  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
tliat  the  interests  of  institutions  so  far  separated  could  be  pre- 
cisely the  same.     Nor  could  they  act  in  concert,  or  promote 
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sand  dollars  more.  The  institution  with  this  extension  of  ild 
diarter  is  called  the  University  of  Maryland.  It  consists  of 
four  faculties,  namely,  divinity,  law,  medicine,  and  the  arts 
and  sciences ;  and  is  under  the  coDlrol  of  twenty-eiglil  regents. 
To  obtain  a  degree,  students  are  required  to  be  examined  is 
the  presence  of  the  regents;  and  no  one  can  be  considered  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  till  he  has  attend- 
ed lectures  in  ilie  university  for  the  space  of  two  years,  nor 
for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  till  he  has  attended  the  same 
for  three  years.  The  medical  department  is  the  only  one, 
which  has  yet  gone  into  full  operation.  As  a  medical  school, 
this  is  believed  to  be  little  inferior  to  any  in  the  country,  and 
is  daily  rising  in  reputation.  The  college  building  is  beauti- 
ful and  spacious,  and  the  lecture  rooins  remarkably  commo- 
dious. The  chemical  apparatus  is  considered  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  in  the  United  States.  During  the  last  session 
of  [lie  legislature,  a  loan  was  granted  to  tlie  university  of  Mary- 
land, and  it  is  hoped,  that  all  the  departments  will  before  long 
be  brought  at  least  into  partial  operation.  The  professor  of 
divinity,  Rev,  Dr  Wyatt,  has  given  a  few  lectures,  but  no  regu- 
lar course.  The  professor  of  law,  Mr  Hoffman,  is  preparing  s 
course  of  lectures,  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  syllabus 
he  has  published,  will  do  honor  to  the  university,  and  justify 
the  expectations,  which  have  been  raised  by  the  favorable 
ftvidences  of  his  talents  and  qualifications  exhibited  in  his 
work  on  the  study  of  the  law.* 

St  Mary's  college  in  Baltimore  was  empowered  by  the  leg- 
islature in  1805  to  admit  students  to  degrees,  and  grant  diplo- 
mas. This  is  a  highly  respectable  institution,  and  has  sent 
forth  some  of  our  first  literary  men.  It  is  under  the  direction 
of  tlie  catholics,  but  no  religious  test  is  required  to  enjoy  its 
privileges,  or  obtain  a  degree.  It  is,  indeed,  a  fact,  which  re- 
dounds much  to  the  honor  of  tlie  state,  that  in  all  its  charters 
to  literary  institutions,  from  the  lime  of  its  first  acts,  it  is  for- 
mally and  explicitly  stated,  that  no  distinctions  shall  be  made 
in  favor  of  any  religious  sentiments,  but  that  students,  pro- 
fessors, visitors,  and  regents,  shall  be  taken  from  all  denomi- 
nations and  be  admitted  to  equal  privileges. 

It  is  a  complaint,  we  believe,  of  most  of  the  states  at   the 

south,  which  have  made  donations  for  the  aid  of  schools  and 

'  See  arariew  of  iloSiiian'i  Course  of  Leni  Siudv,  N,  A.  Review,  vol.  vi; 
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colleges,  that  the  money  has  not  produced  so  good  and  exten- 
sive effects,  as  was  desired  and  reasonably   expected.     This 
subject  deserves  serious  attention.     We  are  confident,  that  tlie 
munificence  of  the  state  legislatures  has  been   much  greater 
ikan  is  generally  imagined.      A   statement  of  the  amount  of 
donations  in  the  several  states  for  a  number  of  years  past,  and 
the  manner  in  which   they  have  been  applied,  would  be  a 
valuable  document.      It  would  afford  a  clue  to  the  oause  of 
Ceiilure  in  particular  cases,  and  lay  a  foundation  for  a  more  ju- 
dicious and  beneficial  management.     We  suspect  the  grounds 
of  complaint  may  be  traced  to  two  sources ;  a  deficiency  of 
qualifications  in  the  persons  to  whom  the  disposal  of  money  is 
entrusted,  and  a  want  of  proper   care  in  selecting  teachers. 
Before  we  wholly  close  this  article,  we  beg  leave  earnestly 
to  recommend  the  principal  subject  of  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  public  at  large,  and  individually  of  the  state 
governments  in  our  own  neighborhood,  who  cannot,  we  think, 
acquit  themselves   of  unfaithfulness   to   the  interests  of  their 
constituents,  if  they  do  not  imitate  the  laudable  example  of 
tfie  legislature  of  Maryland,  in  pursuing  so  important  and  just 
a  claim.     We  need  not,  any  more  than  the  commitlee  of  the 
senate  of  Maryland,  the  framers  of  the  Report  before  us,  dis- 
claim the  idea  of  looking  with  jealously  on  the  appropriations 
for  education  in  the  new  states.     We   would   sooner   double 
than  diminish  them.     But  we  must  also  be  permitted  to  say, 
what  experience,  we  believe,  has  already  shown   in  some  of 
diese  states,  that  the  appropriations  are  Ukely,  in  the  new  states 
^emselves,  from  hasty  and  injudicious  application,  and  the  gen«^ 
eral  immaturity  of  society,  to  be  almost  wholly  unproductive 
of  any  permanent  utility ;  while   by  extending   them  to  the 
older  states,  where  there  are  already  flourishing  establishments 
for  education  capable  of  forming  a  nudeits  for  farther  increase, 
the  greatest  benefit  and  honor  would  result  to  our  common 
country.      In  conclusion,  we  cannot  but  express  our  gratitude 
to  the  legislature  of  Maryland  for  the   enterprize  and  perse- 
verance with  which  they  have  brought   forward  and  pursued 
thi^  claim,  and  to  the  chairman  of  their  committee,  Mr  Max» 
cy,  for  the  forcible  and  considerate  form  in  which  the  Reports 
are  drawn  up. 
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of  the  Criminal  Code  in 
England  and  the  tjtirit  of  the  English  government,  by 
M.  CqUu,  CoitnaelloT  of  me  Royal  Court  of  Paris,  and 
Secrefary- General  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Prisons,  and  to 
the  Special  Council  of  the  Prisons  of  Paris.  Translated 
for  the  pamphleteer.     London.  1620. 

We  have  suffered  this  pamplilct  lo  lie  by  us  a  long  time,  in 
consequence  of  an  intimation  tltal  an  eciiiloii  of  il  wqs  about 
to  apjieer  in  this  lo\ini,  under  Uio  direction  of  two  eminent 
members  of  the  profession;  and  we  were  desirous  of  recom- 
mending it  to  our  readers  as  an  Ainericaa  publication,  This 
desigD  seems  now  to  bave  been  relinquished,  and  we  are  un- 
willing to  abstain  longer  from  noticing  a  work,  which  recom- 
mends itself,  as  well  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  pro- 
duced it,  as  by  its  intrinsic  value, 

M.  Coitu,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  was  sent  by  the 
French  government  lo  England  in  1619,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  studying  there  tlie  syslenn  and  conduct  of  its  juries  ; 
and  it  appears  from  the  spirit  displayed  throughout  the  work, 
and  ihe  zeal  and  ability  wSlh  which  the  commission  was  exe- 
cuted, lliat  a  more  fit  man  could  not  have  been  selected.  He 
Judged  very  rightly,  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  correct  no- 
tion of  the  English  trial  by  jury,  il  was  necessary  previously 
to  familiarize  himself  wilh  liie  general  nature  of  the  English 
coastilulion  ;  and  accordingly,  a  very  large,  and  to  us  tlie  most 
interesting  portion  of  tlie  pamphlet,  is  devoted  to  tlie  author's 
remarks  on  the  peculiar  character  of  the  government  of  Great 
Britain,  and  its  influence  on  the  manners  of  the  people.  M. 
Cottu,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  furnished  with  letters  of  in- 
troduction to  some  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  tlie 
English  bar;  and  if  ills  gratilying  to  observe  the  candor,  in- 
genuousness, and  ardor  for  truth,  with  which  the  errand  was 
undertaken,  it  is  no  less  so  to  remark  the  courtesy,  hospitality, 
and  willingness  to  communicate,  which  appear  on  the  part  of  the 
Cnglish.  Every  friend  of  liberty  and  of  peace  must  rejoice 
to  see  these  two  rival  kingdoms  approaching  each  other  with 
Euch  dispositions;  throwing  aside  the  feelings  of  jealousy  and 
rancour,  which  for  centuries  have  filled  Europe  with  blood,  and 
brought  misery  upon  each  other  ;  and  mutually  inclined  to  re- 
dprocate  those  offices  of  kindness  and  good  fellowship,  ubich 
JVew  Seriea,  A'o.  8.  4r, 
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cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  happiness  to  themselves 
and  of  benefit  to  mankind.  It  reminds  us  of  the  best  days  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  when  the  most  illustrious  citizens  of 
rival  republics  were  delegated,  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
and  bringing  away  whatever  was  excellent  m  the  characters 
and  institutions  of  their  neighbors,  for  the  improvement  of 
tlieir  own  country.  We  cannot  but  indulge  the  hope,  that  this 
visit  is  tlie  prelude  to  a  general  and  liberal  intercourse  between 
these  distin«[uished  nations. 

This  grateful  reception,  united  with  his  national  enthusiasmi 
and  the  novelty  of  all  he  saw  and  heard,  served  to  raise 
the  admiration  of  )I.  Cottu  for  the  government  and  people  of 
England  to  a  very  high,  we  had  aroost  said  extravagant  pitch. 
Though  we  agree  most  heartily  with  him  in  his  encomiums  on 
the  British  constitution,  and  on  the  manly,  vigorous,  and  hu- 
mane character  of  the  British  nation ;  we  still  thmk  that,  in 
the  transports  of  his  admiration,  he  has  overlooked  some  of  the 
faults,  and  misrepresented  some  of  the  features  of  both.  It  is 
not  at  all  surprising  tliat  one  bom  and  educated  in  a  countrj 
like  France,  in  which  civil  liberty  is  unknown ;  who  had  read 
of  republics  where  the  people  had  a  voice  in  the  govemmenty 
and  where  the  magistrates  were  amenable  to  the  laws,  bat 
who  had  felt  only  the  galling  weight  of  military  law,  should 
be  lost  in  wonder  and  admiration  on  the  first  view  of  that 
beautiful  system  of  civil  polity  which  tlie  English  have  erect- 
ed for  themselves.  Like  the  artless  inhabitant  of  some  newly 
discovered  country,  who,  acquainted  only  with  simple  naturCi 
is  shown  for  the  first  time  a  stately  edifice,  he  is  unable  to 
discriminate  between  its  beauties  and  defects,  but  gives  vent 
to  unrestrained  expressions  of  surprise  and  delight.  We  are 
not  inclined  to  find  fault  with  M.  Cottu,  for  the  favorable  view 
he  is  disposed  to  take  of  England  and  its  government.  We 
think  it  highly  honorable  to  him  that  he  has  been  able  so  far 
to  divest  himself  of  his  national  prejudice  as  to  err  on  that 
side  ;  but  viewing  the  object  of  his  adoration  from  the  station 
of  republicanism,  we  confess  it  presents  to  us  an  aspect  some- 
what different  from  that  in  which  he  has  drawn  it,  and  we  feel 
ourselves  bound  to  correct  some  of  the  mistakes  into  which  he 
has  fallen.  We  ought  in  justice,  however,  to  remark,  that  the  live- 
ly interest  he  feels  in  the  object  of  his  mission,  while  it  leads  to 
the  inaccuracies  we  have  alluded  to,  displays  itself  in  a  very 
ready  perception  of  many  of  the  nice  peculiarities  of  English 
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jurisprudence,  which  he  has  explained  with  great  precision, 
without  that  technical  Jargon,  which  professional  writers  find  it 
BO  difficult  to  shake  off.  Indeed,  for  those  who  are  desirous 
of  obtaining  a  general  acquaintance  witli  the  English  consti- 
tution, and  have  not  patience  or  leisure  to  search  for  it  in  the 
volumes  of  a  lawyer's  library,  we  do  not  know  a  more  valua- 
ble treatise.  In  proof  of  the  remark  we  have  just  made,  we 
quote  his  definition  of  the  term  '  Benefit  of  Clergy,"  a  great 
bugbear  to  all  learners  in  the  law. 

*  Benefit  of  clerffy.'  »ap  he, '  is  an  absolute  exemption  from  the 
punishment  of  death,  which  the  clergy  appropriated  to  themselves 
in  the  time  of  their  own  power,  and  of  the  profound  ignorance  of 
the  people.  As,  however,  they  did  not  venture  to  arn^te  aucli  a 
privdege,  solely  on  the  score  of  their  being  an  ecclesiastical  body, 
they  continued  to  establish  it  upon  the  pleaof  the  necessity  ofse- 
cunng  every  protection  to  the  sciences ;  and  as  there  were  few  at 
this  time  except  themselves,  who  possessed  the  slightest  know- 
ledge of  letters,  there  were  of  course  few  others  who  could  profit 
by  this  privilege ;  not  that  it  required  any  extiiiordinary  erudition 
to  be  admitteu  to  the  enjoyment  of  it,  fur  to  be  able  to  read  was 
sufficient;  but  so  profound  was  the  darkness  of  those  days,  that 
even  among  the  clergy,  there  were  only  a  few  who  attained  tlie 
first  degree  of  civilization  i  at  Buch  a  period,  therefore,  thia  bene- 
fit appeared  so  exclusively  in  favor  of  the  cler^,  that  from  theni 
it  derived  the  name  which  it  has  preserved  unul  the  present  day. 

'  In  later  times  so  much  has  information  been  diOTused,  that  in- 
flensibly  all  ranks  have  been  enabled  to  plead  this  privilege  in 
their  favor;  and  the  punishment  of  death  would  have  been  by  this 
means  almost  erased  from  the  penal  code  of  England,  fn  or- 
der, therefore,  to  reestablish  it,  certain  statutes  have  been  framed 
by  which  particular  crimes  are  debarred  from  this  benefit  of  cler- 
gy, and  it  is  only  by  virtue  of  tliese  statutes  that  sentence  of 
death  is  passed  at  tliis  day.' 

We  have  here,  in  the  compass  of  a  few  lines,  a  clear  expla- 
nation of  what  takes  up  a  chapter  of  as  many  pages  in  Black- 
stone,  and  is  at  last  left  in  obscurity.  Indeed,  we  see  tlirough- 
out  M.  Cottu's  book,  an  illustration  of  the  remark,  that 
strangers  of  inquishive  minds,  whose  attention  is  awakened, 
and  who  are  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  novelty,  frequently 
discover  or  place  in  new  points  of  light,  peculiarities  in  ihc 
manners  and  institutions  of  the  countries  they  visit,  which 
have  escaped  the  observation,  or  been  negligently  passed  over 
by  the  natives  themselves. 
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We  shall  not  trouble  our  readers  with  M.  Cottu's  minute 
description  of  the  forms  of  criminal  proceedings,  in  the  Eng- 
lish courts,  which,  though  they  differ  in  some  respects  from 
our  own,  yet  in  all  essential  particulars  so  nearly  resemble 
them,  that  tlie  repetition  would  be  useless.  We  think  the  fol- 
lowing account,  no  less  just  than  eloquent,  of  the  effect  of  local 
attachment,  for  which  the  English  are  remarkable,  cannot  b« 
uninteresting. 

'  Thus,'  he  says, '  the  manners  of  the  nation  so  far  from  being 
in  opposition  to  the  laws,  are  on  the  contrary  in  unison  with  the 
yery  spirit  of  them,  and  in  all  families  the  spirit  of  inequality  of 
property,  and  of  the  succession  of  the  eldest  to  almost  the  whole 
of  the  real  estate,  is  held  inyiolately  sacred.     This  law,  and  the 
manners  which  accommodate  themselves  to  it,  are  fruitful  in 
ereat  results.    The  most  important  of  them  all,  is  that  of  attach- 
ing every  family  not  merely  to  its  property  but  likewise  to  the 
county  in  which  the  property  may  be  situated,  and  this  attach- 
ment often  becomes  so  lively,  nay  I  may  say  so  religious  a  senti- 
ment, that  there  are  many  estates  which  nave  belonged  to  the  aaiae 
family  ever  since  the  time  of  the  conquest    A  man  naturally 
takes  a  pleasure  in  improving  and  embellishing  a  spot  which  he 
knows  will  descend  to  nis  most  distant  posterity.      Hence  there 
18  no  rural  scenery  that  wears  so  seducing  an  aspect  as  that  of 
England,  covered  as  it  is  with  parks  which  exhibit  the  ablest  cul* 
tivation,  and  are  animated  by  the  sports  ann  frolics  of  the  mul- 
titude of  domestic  animals  which  find  a  safe  asylum  within  their 
boundaries.    Every  gentleman  is  as  particular  m  the  care  of  his 
garden  as  of  his  house,  and  would  be  ashamed  that  a  stranger 
should  see  it  in  a  state  of  disorder  or  neglect.     The  eye  of  me 
master  is  always  equally  vigilant,  because  in  fact  the  master  never 
grows  old.     When  ase  begins  to  make  him  indifferent  to  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  world,  ^' hen  wealth  offers  its  seductions  to  him  in 
vain,  and  when  he  no  longer  attaches  importance  to  any  thing  ex- 
cepting what  is  connected  with  eternity,  his  place  is  filled  up  by 
his  eldest  son,  whose  youth  binds  him  more  closely  to  the  thinss 
of  this  life,  and  who,   sure  of  the   next  possession  of  the  fami^ 

gropcrty,  watches  oyer  it  with  a  care  which  becomes  proportiona- 
ly  more  active  as  his  father  draws  more  rapidly  to  the  end  of  his 
career.  It  is  not  however  merely  to  the  order  ofsuccession  that  we 
ought  jto  attribute  the  custom,  so  common  among  the  English,  of 
passing  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  upon  their  estates,  for  in  the 
province  of  France,  where  the  same  order  of  succession  was  for- 
merly observed,  the  owners  of  landed  property  were  exactly  as 
much  in  the  contrary  habit  of  shutting  themselves  up  in  cities, 
and  making  them  the  principal  seat  of  their  afiairs.     This  cus- 
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torn  in  tiie  English,  therefore,  is  tlie  result  of  all  their  tnanicipal 
inatitutioDs,  wTiicli,  as  I  shall  show,  cdnfer  on  the  principal  per- 
sons in  every  county,  not  only  tliu  almost  entire  government  of 
that  county,  but  also  the  levying,  tlistributlon,  and  employment  of 
a  great  part  of  tlie  taxes,  the  administration  of  justice,  and  tlie 
maintenance  of  public  order.' 

The  ibllowing  fact,  stated  by  ihe  autlior  in  his  chapter  on 
juries,  serves  lo  confirm  the  truth  of  Uie  foregoing  remarks, 
and  to  show  how  admirably  adapted  the  English  govenimont 
and  manners  are  to  the  perpetualion  of  liberty,  by  turning  the 
ambition  of  individuals  lo  Ihe  use  of  die  state, — by  making 
tlie  path  of  duty  the  surest  load  to  power. 

'In  ordertoeive  an  ideaof  the  Importance  which  is  attached 
to  the  duties  of  the  grand  jury,  and  the  scrupulous  punctuality 
with  which  they  are  fulfilled,  I  must  state  that,  at  the  last 
Gloucester  assizes,  which  were  delayed  eieht  days  by  an  unfor- 
seen  event,  the  marquis  of  Worcester,  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of 
Beaufort,  and  one  of  the  first  noblemen  in  England,  was  appoint- 
ed _f(treman  of  tjie  grand  jury,  and  although_he  was  at  that  time 
on  the  point  of  setting  out  to  join  the  duke  of  Wellington  in  Bel- 
gium, and  had  made  every  preparation  for  departing  on  the  day 
when  it  was  presumed  the  assizes  would  be  at  an  end,  he  yet  put  otf 
his  journey,  and  even  ran  the  risk  »f  losing  the  object  of  it  alto- 
gether,— which  was  to  be  present  at  the  grand  reviews, — rather 
than  let  any  other  person  have  the  honor  ot  acting  as  foreman  or 
chief  of  the  grand  jury  in  Ids  absence.' 

We  are  far  from  wishing  that  our  own  country  may  see  tlie 
day,  when  the  post  of  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  bhall  bu  an 
object  of  contest  between  powerful  individuals,  with  a  view  to 
llie  success  of  their  own  ambitious  projects  ;  much  less  do  we 
desire  to  anticipate  the  period,  when  Ihe  growth  of  corruption 
and  vice  shall  have  raised  the  grand  jury  to  llial  high  degree  of 
importance  and  responsibility  it  now  has  in  Kngltind.  We  can- 
not, however,  forbear  to  notice  the  indifference  which  prevails 
among  us  with  regard  to  ibe  duty  of  serving  on  juries,  and 
the  reluctance  with  which  those  who  arc  best  qiialLlied  for  llie 
task  ore  brought  to  the  performance  of  it.  No  symptom  can 
be  more  alarming  in  a  republic,  than  that  apathy  which  suffers 
those  duties  to  die  pubhc  which  arc  Isboriuus  and  unprofiinhle, 
to  fall  upon  die  ignorant  and  ilie  worthless.  Foreign  invasion 
and  open  revolt  are  comparatively  tritling  evils — they  are 
seen — the  danger  is  apparent,  and  the  remedy  certain  ;  but 
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that  selfish  spirit  which  leads  the  ciiizen  to  prefer  his  ease  or  his 

gains  to  the  public  service,  is  the  secret  enemy,  whose  progress 

I    is  uoperceived  until  the  moment  of  desduction  approaches. 

I  It  were  well  also  if  our  grand  juries   would  more  generaDj  ■ 

I  l)ear  in  mind,  that  the  duty  of  deliberating  on  criminal  infor^  I 

I  inalions  is  not  the  only  one  which   devolves  ou  [Iiem.     Tha  I 

I  Condition  of  prisons  and  their  inhabitants,  the  state  of  the  roads^  I 

I  and  bridges  in  the  county,  the  existence  of  nuisances,  the  ad-  f 

[:  ninistraiioii  of  the  laws  respecting  paupers,  and   many  other  | 

[■  subjects  which  are  connected  with  tiie  furtherance  of  juslice  | 

I  and  tlie  pubhc  convenience,  come  within  the  scope  of  their  I 

[  powers,  and  seem  in  England  to  be  brought  under  the  closest  J 

inspection.     This  subject  leads  to  another,  intimately  connect*  I 

ed  with  it,  tlie  mode  of  conducting  criminal  trials  iu  England  j 

and  we  present  our  readers  with  the  following  curious  contrast  | 

between  a  French  and  English  court,  which  we  beg  leave  (o'l 

recommend  to  the  attentive  consideration  of  our  own  bench  f 

and  bar. 

'  In  England,'  says  M.  Cottu,  'we  do  not  hear  the  connsel  for  ' 
tiie  pruspciitur  describing  the  criminal  as  a  monster,  who  ought  lo 
W  be  routed  from  the  earth,  or  cumjiaring  him  with  all  the  most  enor- 
I  nous  villains  that  have  ever  astonished  the  world  b^  their  criinea. 
I  ^cither  du  we  nee  the  cimnsel  for  tlie  prisoner  otfenn^  a  thooMtnl 
I  absurd  suppositions  to  the  Jury  upon  the  manner  in  which  tbe> 
I  crime  has  been  committed,  lying  to  his  own  conscience,  end«tv< 
Louring  to  persuade  the  jury  to  betrav  theirs,  and  threatening  then. 
P  *ith  judgments  from  heaven,  if  f  tfey  venture  to  do  their  du^.' 
I  No  one  is  allowed  to  alter  the  light  of  the  evidence  by  showing 
I  it  tlirough  the  prism  of  liU  own  opinion  or  fancy  ;  it  appiara  ts 
I  the  jury  in  all  its  purity,  and  simply  as  it  was  manifested  in  the 
r  course  of  the  examinations.  It  remains  with  them  alone  tojadga 
of  it,  without  the  help  of  any  other  influence. 

*  The  judge  then  recapitulates  the  facts  to  the  jury,  without 
deavoriug  to  relieve  their  dryness  by  reflections  mure  ur  l«se  IgT*] 
tj  or  more  or  less  suited  to  the  subject.  Sometimes,  when 
^  case  requires  It,  he  makes  remarks  upon  the  depositions  [it 
IjillnonyJ  which  he  has  heanl,  but  in  general  he  conbnes  hiinsuf 
rcthibiting  the  substance  of  tliem  to  the  jury  in  its  simple  nudkf* 
iand  rests  the  effect  of  his  statements,  not  upon  the  onuuaMCr 
witngtio^  in  which  he  invests  them,  but  on  the  importance  of  tt 
F  &cts  which  tliev  contain,  and  on  which  the  life  or  liberty  of 
^  lUlow-citizcn  depends.' 

Let  us  now  turn  to  tlie  French  picture : 
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*  The  procurer -general  sets  forth  »he  accusation :— and  here  we 
•ee  the  cruel  and  unbending  spirit  »f  our  ancient  criminal  courts 
exhibited  in  all  their  terrific  energy.  The  prisoner  is  yet  uncoo- 
demned,  but  already  he  is  treated  as  if  he  were  convicted  of  the 
crime  imputed  to  him.  Every  inauiling  epithet  is  lavished  upon 
him,  and  I  have  seen  him  sometimes  addressed  in  terioH  of  the 
most  indecent  contempt.  The  advocate  for  the  prisoner  main- 
tains the  iunocencc  of  his  client.  This  defence  presents  an  abuse 
no  less  dangerous  and  revolting.  Wc  see  joung  lawyers  who  are 
to  be  admired  for  the  mildness  and  simplicity  of  their  manners, 
the  purity  and  uprighUiess  of  their  principles,  endeavoring,  in 
defence  of  crimes  which  are  but  too  evident  to  overshadow  the 
most  incontestable  proofs  with  doubt,  to  support  suppositions 
which  are  utterly  destitute  of  probability,  to  establish  maxima  sub- 
Yersive  of  all  social  and  moral  order,  to  inspire  gi-oundless  u 


a  the  I 


nds  of  the 


juro 


o  take  false  credit  to 


themselves  for  the  honor  of  saving  a  villain  from  the  punishment 
which  he  richly  deserves. 

'Sometimes,  to  increase  the  shamefulness  of  these  proceedings, 
the  procurer-general  replies,  the  advocate  answers  him  again,  each 
party  gives  way  to  violence,  and  the  court  becomes  an  actual 
stage,  where  the  passions  exhibit  themselves  without  restraint, 
where  enthusiasm  is  carried  even  to  delirium,  and  the  head  of  the 
delinquent  is  contended  for  with  a  fury  which  revolts  tlie  specta- 
tors and  makes  strangers  shudder. 

'  The  president  delivers  a  summary  of  the  whole  aHair.  This 
summary  ought  to  be  an  impartial  exposition  of  the  charges 
against  Uie  pnsoner  and  the  grounds  of  his  defence  :  but  is  this  the 
case?  No!  so  far  from  it  that  we  must  acknowledge  it  is  oftener 
only  a  repetition  of  all  the  arguments  against  him.  The  mis- 
representations of  his  advocate  sometimes  render  this  proceeding 
ontliepart  of  the  president  unfortunately  necessary;  but  very  of- 
ten the  resentment  which  has  been  excited  in  his  mind  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  has  an  involuntary  effect  uponit,and  doubtless 
influences  him  to  dwell  with  much  more  force  upon  the  facts  which 
favof  the  prosecution,  than  upon  those  which  favor  the  prisoner. 

*  it  wiir be  seen,'  continues  M.  Cottu,  'from  this  or^nizaiioa 
of  English  courts  of  law,  that  they  are  far  from  afturding  the 
same  dramatic  interest  which  ours  present,  ^^'ith  Uiem  no  part 
is  assigned  to  the  accused  ;  his  hat  nung  upon  a  peg  would  supply 
his  place  to  the  spectators  nearly  as  well,  for  he  is  so  placed  a"  *" 


I    them. 


wakened  in  them 


turn  his  back  upon 

either  by  the  ai"ht  of  him,  the  development  of  the  t.,ut.,^», 
acainsthim,  his  defence  of  himself,  or  the  efibrta  of  the  judge  to 
elicit  tlie  truth.  There  is  no  contention  between  the  accuser  and 
the  accused,  and  the  latter  has  the  appearance  of  a  man  who 
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leaves  almos  t  witli  indifference  a  matter  on  which  his  life  is  to 
depend  to  be  settled  between  his  own  counsel  and  the  prosecu^ 
tors ;  his  voice  falters  not  as  proof  after  proof  accumulates  against 
him,  no  paleness  steals  over  his  visage,  no  damps  hang  upon  his 
brow,  no  appalling  silence  reigns  between  the  interval  of  tne  dis- 
covery of  his  crime  and  his  own  confession  of  it,  to  excite  in  those 
around  him,  the  pitj,  horror,  revenge,  and  every  other  violent 
emotion  to  which  our  debates  give  birth.  In  England  all  is  calm 
and  cold,  the  lawyers,  the  jury,  the  judge,  the  public^  and  even 
the  prisoner  himself,  who  seems  scarcely  to  be  sensible  of  the 
peril  in  which  he  stands,  or  of  the  strength  of  the  case  which  is 
made  out  against  him.' 

This  contrast  is  truly  a  striking  one,  and  as  M.  Cottu  very 
candidly  confesses,  highly  discreditable  to  his  countrymen. 
It  should  be  one  of  the  first  steps  of  the  French  government 
to  bring  about  a  reform  in  this  essential  particular.  Much  may 
undoubtedly  be  done  by  care  and  strictness  on  the  part  of 
judges,  to  repress  that  excitement  of  the  feelings,  which  when 
uncurbed  is  utterly  at  variance  witli  the  spirit  of  the  trial  by 
jury,  and  will  finally  prove  fatal  to  it.  It  would  be  surprising 
if  this  difficulty  did  not  occur  in  a  nation  unused  as  the  French 
are  to  this  species  of  trial,  and  all  whose  feelings  and  habits 
are  in  opposition  to  its  forms.  But  although  we  think  it  will 
not  be  impossible  to  introduce  a  sufficient  degree  of  calmness 
into  the  proceedings  to  be  consistent  with  the  decorum  neces- 
sary in  a  court  of  law,  w^e  have  no  hopes  of  seeing  the  French 
courts  brought  into  that  state  of  quiet  and  order  which  belongs 
to  tliose  of  England.  This  would  be  to  change  the  physical 
constitutions  of  tlie  natives, — to  metamorphose  a  Frenchman 
into  an  Englishman,  In  France,  every  thing  is  dramatic, — 
effect  is  the  object  of  every  motion.  In  England  every  thing 
partakes  of  tliat  calm,  cool,  imperturbable  character,  which  Bf. 
Cottu  gives  of  their  courts  of  justice.  If  an  English  barrister 
should  so  far  forget  himself  in  his  zeal  for  his  client,  as  to  give 
way  to  any  uncommon  exhibition  of  feeling,  he  would  soon 
be  arrested  by  the  frowns  of  the  judge  to  remind  him  that  he 
was  wandering  from  the  point  if  he  turned  to  the  jury,  he 
would  see  a  dozen,  calm,  unmoved,  tranquil  faces,  utterly  un- 
conscious that  this  flourish  was  intended  for  them,  and  waiting 
to  proceed  in  the  cause,  while  the  audience  generally  would 
very  likely  be  wondering  what  sudden  frenzy  had  seized  the 
unfortunate  gentleman.  A  French  court  is  the  reverse  of  all 
this ;  an  advocate  who  should  adopt  the  moderate,  argumen- 
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latlve  manner  of  an  English  practiiioner,  would  be  reminded 
by  the  yawns  and  impatience  of  his  hearers,  that  however 
forcible  his  reasoning,  he  was  not  in  the  way  to  gain  his  point. 
Every  thing  about  hira  on  (he  contrary  tends  to  stimulate  his 
ardor  ;  not  an  impassioned  expression  or  a  vehement  gesture, 
but  is  met  by  a  corresponding  shrug  or  grimace  on  the  part 
of  the  jury.  The  audience  shew  by  exclamations,  sighs  and 
murmurs  the  various  emotions  by  which  they  are  agitated,  and 
the  unfortunate  culprit,  who  in  ilie  moment  of  conviction  gives 
way  to  an  involuntary  burst  of  anguish,  instead  of  being  taken 
by  the  arm,  as  in  England,  and  let  quieUy  out  of  court  to 
make  way  for  another,  is  answered  by  the  bystanders  with  all 
the  sympathy  cCune  aimable  tetuifnliti.  A  French  court  will 
resemble  an  English  one,  when  the  Boulevards  shall  be  like 
Bond  street,  or  the  theaue  of  the  Porte  St  Martin  like  AsUey's. 
The  French  must  rest  satisfied  if  guilt  is  punished,  and  inno- 
cence protected,  without  imitating  that  impenetrable  coldness 
of  manner  under  which  tlie  English  hide  the  wannest  and  the 
noblest  principles. 

We  have  already  said  so  much  on  the  subject  of  courts, 
that  did  we  not  think  the  following  description  of  a  court-room 
at  the  assizes  would  be  new  to  many  of  our  readers,  we  should 
think  an  apology  necessary  for  inserting  it, 

'  It  follows  from  all  the'  details  into  which  I  have  entered,  that 
English  courts  of  justice  wear  an  aspect  of  mildness  and  impar- 
tiahty,  which  ours,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  far  from  presenting 
to  the  eyes  of  a  stranger.  In  England  every  thin§  breathes  good- 
ness and  indulgence  ;  the  judge  seems  like  a  father  in  the  midst 
of  his  family,  called  upon  to  judge  one  of  his  children.  His  coun- 
tenance has  nothing  terrific  in  it  His  desk,  according  to  an 
ancient  custom,  is  covered  with  flowers,  as  is  also  the  table  of  the 
officers.  The  sheriff,  likewise,  and  otlier  persona  connected  with 
the  court,  each  wear  a.  bouqucl.  The  judge  himself,  with  a  con- 
descension which  is  really  suqirlsing,  suffers  tlie  space  allotted  to 
him  to  be  intruded  upon  by  a  crowd  of  spectators,  and  in  this 
manner  he  may  often  be  seen  surrounded  by  the  prettiest  women 
in  the  county,  the  wives,  sisters,  or  dausrhters  of  the  grand  jury, 
who,  coming  to  the  balls  and  public  entertainments  which  are 
given  at  the  assizes,  likewise  make  it  a  point  of  duty,  or  a  pleas, 
ure  to  attend  tlie  court.  They  appear  in  tlie  moat  elegant  morn- 
ing dresses,  and  a  singular  contrast  is  aflurded  by  the  venerable 
h«d  of  the  judee,  covered  as  it  is  with  a  large  wig,  elevated 
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above  so  many  youtiiful  female  heads,  adorned  with  all  of  beauty 
that  nature  can  give,  and  of  attraction  that  art  can  add.' 

This  seems  hardly  credible  to  tliose  of  us  who  have  been 
used  to  the  stem  simplicity  of  our  own  courts,  where  the  mag- 
istrates are  so  little  distinguished  from  the  crowd,  either  by 
dress  or  public  deference,  that  they  have  need  of  all  the  ad- 
ventitious aid  of  forms  to  support  the  dignity  necessary  to  their 
station.  M.  Cottu  has  been  led  in  this  description  to  discover 
a  sentimental  allusion,  where  his  friends  the  English  would 
hardly  have  thought  of  looking  for  it,  in  the  flowers  which  are 
spread  before  the  court.  If  he  had  cast  his  eye  at  the  lower 
«nd  of  the  hall,  and  the  gentry  who  occupy  it,  and  had  then 
observed  how  often  these  emblematical  nosegays  were  raised 
to  the  face,  he  might  have  conjectured,  tliat  however  fancifol 
this  custom  may  have  been  in  its  origin,  it  has  been  kept  up 
from  much  more  homely  considerations. 

The  author's  remarks  on  the  civil  proceedings  of  the  Eng- 
lish courts  are  loose  and  inaccurate.  We  instance  his  defini- 
tion of  copyholds  and  courts  of  record,  and  his  general  asser- 
tion that  all  demands  of  a  plaintiff  are  resolved  into  a  question 
of  damages.  This  subject,  however,  was  not  comprised  in  his 
commission,  and  we  can  easily  pardon  him  a  little  obscurity 
on  questions,  which  the  most  learned  English  lawyers  have 
hardly  made  intelligible.  He  does  injustice,  however,  where 
he  had  better  means  of  correct  information.  He  says  of  the 
punishment  of  peine  forte  et  dure^  that  this  dreadful  monument 
of  the  barbarity  of  ancient  times,  even  yet  is  not  formally 
abolished.  The  statute  of  12  Geo.  iii,  c.  20,  by  restoring  the 
common  law  punishment  for  standing  mute,  effectually  repeal- 
ed this  barbarous  law,  and  the  reason  of  its  not  having  been 
named  in  the  act  probably  was  the  unwillingness  of  the  legis- 
lature to  recal  so  odious  a  subject. 

With  respect  to  elections  and  the  qualifications  of  voters 
and  members  of  parliament,  M.  Cottu  seems  to  have  adopted 
hnslily  the  information  he  obtained  en  passant  without  always 
taking  the  pains  to  satisfy  himself  of  its  correctness.  His 
praise  on  these  points,  as  on  every  other,  is  unqualified.  He 
IS  a  great  admirer  of  rotten  boroughs,  because  '  tliey  return 
mto  parliament  men  of  the  most  opposite  views,'  as  if  that 
could  be  done  in  no  other  way  ;  and  he  is  delighted  with  bri- 
bery at  elections,  because  none  but  the  rich  can  be  returned, 
and  that  strengthens  the  aristocracy ;  a  favorite  object  with 
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M.  Coltu.     We   confess   we   do  not   look  upon  tlie   roiten 
boroughs  as  the  worst  feature  in  the  syslem.     The  tenure  hj 
\  which  iLese  seats  are  held  is  known,  the  price  is  6xed,  theic 
I  is  no  room-  for  that  general  corruption  which  is  seen  in  ihe 
f  great  boroughs.     We  complain  that  counties  and  boroughs  are 
I  not  fairly  represented ;  Ihal  tlie  voice  of  the  people,  that  por- 
I  tion  of  them  we  mean  which  h  entitled  to  a  voice,  is  not  heard. 
In  the  counties  the  buiiness  of  election  is  done  by  a  few  great 
I  landholders,  in  the  boroughs  by  the  dregs  of  iJic  populace. 
Where  did  M.  Coitu  learn,  that '  in  Liverpool  lo  consliiute  an 
'elector  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  individual's  name  should 
not  be  on  the  list  of  paupers  to  whom  parochial  relief  is  grant- 
ed ?'  So  far  is  this  from  being  true,  that  in  this  city  containing 
s  population  of  120,000,  the  number  of  electors  hardly  ex- 
ceeds three  thousand  ;  whereas,  if  M.  Cottu's  statement  were 
correct,  it  must  exceed  seven  times  that  number.     This  bor- 
OUgii  vr&s  erected  wbeu  Liverpool  was  an  inconsiderable  town, 
I'aod  the  right  of  voting  was  restricted  to  those  who  then  exer- 
^Bed  certain  trades  in  the  city,  aud  could  be  transmitted  only 
Ito  the  sons  of  freemen  and  those  who  served  an  apprcotice- 
feliip  of  seven  years  with   them.     This  number,  as  the   place 
I  increased,  bore  a  very  small  proportion  to  llie  whole  popula- 
tion.    No  uew  comer  can   acquire    it,  and  neither  non-resi- 
Ldence  nor  want  of  property  can  deprive  an  individual  of  this 
xight,  who  has  once  become  entitled  to  it  in  ciihor  of  the  ways 
'  1st  mentioned ;  so  lliat  this  privilege  in  this  great  borough  is  in 
le  hands  of  a  small  number  of  tradesmen,  many  of  them  of  the 
■west  order.     With  regard  to  the  right  of  election  in  counties, 
he  says,  '  it  belongs  to  every  one  wlio  possesses  forty  shillings 
of  revenue  in  freehold,''  '  and  of  course,'  continues  M.  Coltu, 
*  with  the  exception  of  the  lowest  classes,  every  individual  has 
B  right  to  assist  in  the  appointment  of  members  of  parliament.' 
We  agree  with  him  entirely  in  the   fact,  but  to  tlie  inference 
cannot  subscribe.    Every  one,  in  the  least  acquainted  witll 
Ibe  nature  of  landed  property  in  England,  and  with  the  legal 
definition  of  a  freehold,  knows,  that  a  freeholder  in  the  mid- 
md  counties  of  forty  shillings  a  year  is  as  rare  as  a  sphinx. 
The  land  is  parcelled  out  among  great  proprietors  who  lease 
to  the  farmers  for  long  terms,  and  it  is  extremely  rare  to  see 
I  farmer  who  is  the  owner  of  his  land  ;  indeed  the  name  ori- 
jnally  denoted  that  he  was  not.     A  lease  of  a  thousand  years 
ins  no  right  to  a  vote,  and  we  tbiak  wc  are  correct  in  saying 
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that  several  of  tbe  laigest  counties  in  England,  (lo  say  ooth 
of  Scotland)  do  not  furnish  more  tlian  a  few  hundred  e' 
of  knights  of  the  shire. 

M.  Colli!  is  not  5atis6ed  with  the  praise  bestowed  on  the 
distribution  of  the  elective  franchise.  He  is  equally  pleasoii 
wiUi  the  manner  in  which  this  right  is  exercised,  and  seems 
to  be  initiated  into  tbe  English  doctrine,  that  broken  heads  are 
essential  to  the  freedom  ol  the  state,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  account  of  a  scene  which  look  place  at  Westmiuster 
during  the  late  general  election, 

■  Captain  Matwell.  one  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  of  U 
British  navv,  otfered  himt^clf  at  tlie  last  general  elecljoii  u  caniH 
date  for  \V  estminster.     tie  was  supported  by  tlie  ministers  & 
tlieir  adherents,  and  had  in  consequence  to  contend  witl 
opposition  party,  as  well  as  with  the  populace,  which,  I  knot 
why.  is  in  London  always  attached  to  that  side  of  the  auestionH 
whilst  in  other  towntt,  as  for  instance  at  Liverpool,  tl  follows  thff 
ministerial  banners.  The  captain  had  therefore  to  expect  a  livelT 
resistance  on  the  hustings.    Every  people  has  its  peculiar  modal 
of  testifying  discontent.     In  France  this  is  done  by  hootings  vAm 
hisses,  in  England  by  hootings  and  mud.     Mud  i»  even  Uiruwn  at 
tite  kin^  himself  when  he  goes  to  parliament  to  make  commuuica' 
tions,  which  are  disagreeable  to  tiie  multitude :  of  course  there  was 
a  disposition  to  throw  inud  at  the  captain,  but  the  weather  haviof 
been  remarkably  dry,  no  supply  of  it  was  at  hand  ;  tlie  liusti 
however,  being  conslrucled  in  a  market  place,  the  ground  a! 
them  was  strewed  with  the  refuse  of  vegetables,  &c.     For  i 
of  mud  thepeopleavailed  themselves  of  this  miiture;  and  ta< 
which  was  found  in  it  unfortunately  falling  into  the  hanikol 
malcontent  more  adroit  than  his  fellows,  he  directed  it  i 
captain  Maxwell's  eye.     This  was  undoubtedly  a  min/orl 
him,  and  at  tIte  same  time  an  offence  in  the  man,  which  ( 
punishment;  hut  are  we  on  such  an  account  tu  condemn  a  \ti 


which  fills  the  county  for  more  than  a  month  i 
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delicious  joy,  and  inspires  the  humblest  citizen  with  aa  idea  (ha 
he  composes  a  part  oi  the  public  authority,  and  has  his  share  o" 
flueuce  in  tlie  government  i  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  c 
indignant  ai  such  excesses,  and  disgiusled  with  a  constitution  tl 
tolerated  or  gave  birth  to  them,  retired  from  the  hustings  wm 
over  his  counlry,  nnd  mourning  lo  see  it  delivered  up  to  c< 
■ion  and  licentiousuess  i     Uii  tlie  contrary,  he  reappeared  I 
following  day,  his  eye  covered  wiih  a  bandage,  on  the  some  t\ 
where  he  had  been  so  grossly  assailed,  and  harangued  the  i 
who  had  cvcrwhcltned  liim  with  outrages.    He  Kgaii  bj  o 
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i  he  was  accustomed  to  missiles  ililferent  from  that  whicli 
e  ilay  before  received,  and  seized  the  occiL§ion  of  allud- 
tlie  battles  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  lie  wa^  listen- 
E  time  with  applause.  He  afterwards  added,  that. 
Englishman,  he  was  welt  plfosfd  to  see  tlie  people  repel 
'  'nom  they  suspected  of  solicitioE  their  aulfra^s  only  with 
gn  of  betraying  their  rights  and  liberties;  tnat  in  conse- 
ihey  had  done  rightly  in  opposing  his  election  whilst  thej 
id  to  him  an  intention  of  this  kind  ;  but  their  error  con- 
I  having  too  easily  yielded  to  the  unfavorable  inipressiuns 
lis  enemies  had  given  of  his  character.  He  concluded 
'  ig  them  that  he  had  only  th^  happiness  in  view,  and 
would  no  where  find  a  more  strenuous  asaerter  uf  their 
.^  At  this  point  his  succes-s  terminated,  and  the  clamour 
iinenced.  He  was  not  however,  daunted  j  and  he  declared 
having  the  honor  to  be  supported  by  so  great  a  number  of 
friends,  he  would  perish  on  the  hustings,  rather  than  abandon  his 
election.  In  fact  he  remained  there  until  a  sort  of  viadman,  in- 
toxicated by  noise  and  liquor,  struck  him  with  such  violence  on 
the  head,  whilst  in  the  act  of  returning  home,  as  to  cause  a  fever 
tiut  confined  him  to  his  bed  for  seven  or  ei^htdays.' 

On  this  extraordinary  relation  M.  Cottu  makes  the  follo^v- 
ing  remarks : 

'The  stone  thrown  at  captain  Maxivelt  was  considered  (in 
France)  as  the  signal  of  general  revolution  ;  and  unless  the  elec- 
tive system  which  had  lurnishcd  an  occasion  for  so  dreadful  an 
outrage  were  altered,  or  entirely  abolished,  it  was  deemed  cer- 
tain Wat  England  would  become  the  scene  of  terrible  calamities. 
How  far  are  we  yet  from  understanding  the  mechanism  of  that 

Svemmcnt ;  and  how  different  a  spectacle  do  these  elections 
us  decried,  present  to  the  meditation  of  a  stranger  !  They  ex- 
hibit a  people  intoxicated  with  joy  at  the  exercise  of  its  liberty) 
nung  it  tumultuously  because  it  is  the  essence  of  all  popular 
acts  to  be  marked  by  clamor  and  agitation.' 

Now,  though  we  have  never  viewed  this  and  simitar  occur- 
rences in  tliat  alarming  light  which  it  seems  to  have  presented 
to  the  French  nation,  we  do  think  it  deeply  humiliating  and 
disgraceful.  We  think  it  derogatory  to  an  officer  of  the  dis- 
tinguished merit  of  sir  Murray  Maxwell,  to  be  obliged  to  come 
forward  and  expose  himself  to  tlie  most  degrading  insidts  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  administration.  We  think  it  reflect': 
great  discredit  on  the  English  people,  that  citizens,  in  the  ex- 
erciBC  of  their  noblest  and  dearest  right,  should  be  guilty  of 
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excesses  that  would  disgrace  savages.  We  profess  too  great 
an  admiration  of  the  English  constitution  to  be  readily  con- 
vinced that  missiles  and  mud  are  necessary  ingredients  in  its 
composition.  So  far  from  attributing  this  boisterous  conduct 
to  excess  of  liberty,  we  are  disposed  to  set  it  down  to  the  op- 
posite account.  True  liberty,  such  as  the  English  nation  has 
a  right  to  enjoy,  does  not  display  itself  in  ebullitions  like 
these.  The  electors  in  a  true  repubUc  would  have  no  temp- 
tation to  indulge  in  such  insults.  The  candidate  would  scorn  to 
submit  to  them.  An  English  election,  instead  of  that  tran- 
quil, dignified  scene  we  witness  in  our  own  country,  presents 
nothing  but  riot  and  misrule.  The  opening  of  the  poll  is  the 
signal  for  the  prostration  of  legal  restraint,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  anarchy.  The  contest  frequently  lasts 
several  days,  and  during  this  time  the  unfortunate  borough  is 
given  over  to  the  mob.  The  shops  are  all  closed — business 
is  at  a  stand, — parties  attached  to  the  dififerent  candidates  are 
parading  the  streets  with  their  distinguishing  badges,  and  fre- 

Siendy  meeting,  when  desperate  batUes  are  sure  to  ensue.  Is 
is  the  privilege  of  election  as  provided  by  the  constitution  of 
Great  Britain  ?  Is  this  the  generous,  open,  majestic  motion  of 
freemen  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights;  or  is  it  the  mad  raving  of 
a  populace  which  has  broken  its  bonds  and  is  taking  advantage 
of  tliis  period  of  licentious  indulgence  to  heap  with  abuse 
those  superiors,  whom  it  does  not  hope  again  to  approach  till 
anotlier  seven  years  shall  have  elapsed  ?  We  ought  in  jus- 
tice to  remark,  that  tliis  description  applies  almost  exclusively 
to  the  election  of  burgesses.  In  the  counties,  the  scene  is  far 
different,  and  for  die  reason  we  have  mentioned.  The  num- 
ber of  the  electors  for  knights  is  small.  They  are  freeholders; 
and  generally  men  of  fortune  and  consequence,  who  are  above 
bribery  themselves  and  not  to  be  moved  by  a  lawless  mob.  The 
danger  here  arises  from  collusion  among  the  candidates,  and  a 
compromise  of  parlies  between  the  great  proprietors.  The 
monopoly  of  landed  property,  and  the  consequent  smallness 
of  the  number  of  freeholders  in  proportion  to  the  whole  pop- 
ulation, and  their  remoteness  from  each  other  and  from  the 
scene  of  election,  encourage  this  abuse,  which  is  carried  to  so 
great  a  degree,  that  twenty-five  of  the  forty  counties  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  are  represented  in  this  manner,  with  scarcelr 
the  formality  of  an  election.  In  the  county  of  York,  whicn 
comprises  3,698,387  statute  acres,  and  contains  a  population  of 
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nearly  a  miHion,  the  number  of  freeliolders  is  not  more  ihan 
iweniy  thousand.  As  there  is  but  one  pttice  of  election  in 
each  of  the  three  ridings,  it  rarely  happens  that  more  than  a 
third  pari  of  the  votes  of  the  county  are  tendered.  Tlie  con- 
test lieiween  Mr  Wilberforce,  lord  Milton,  and  Mr  Lascelles, 
in  I8U7,  which  ended  in  the  election  of  the  two  former,  brought 
out  tlie  whole  force  of  the  county,  at  an  expense  to  tlie  three 
parties,  it  is  said,  of  tialf  a  million  sterling.  Yet  this  is  the 
most  independent  county  in  tlie  kingdom-  Of  Devonshire,  a 
county  containing  three  hundred  and  forty'tliree  thousand 
eouls,  an  eminent  writer  on  this  subject  says,  '  the  two  most 
opulent  gentlemen  in  the  county  have  only  to  perform  the 
ceremony  of  an  election,  nnd  they  are  invested  with  the  legis- 
lative character  as  securely  as  if  tlie  right  of  election  were  in 
their  own  persons,'  We  think  it  must  be  apparent  from  lliese 
facts  that  the  right  of  election  is  confined  to  too  small  a  num- 
ber. Not  that  we  are  friends  to  universal  suffrage ;  we  disap- 
prove of  it  under  any  form  of  government.  In  Great  Britain 
we  consider  it  impracticable.  It  were  to  be  wished,  however, 
that  many  substantial  farmers  in  £Lngland,  who  are  excluded 
because  they  are  not  freeholders,  might  be  admitted  to  the 
right  of  voting.  An  act  extending  the  privilege  lo  copyholders, 
and  to  leaseholders  paying  a  certain  annual  rent,  would  haifo 
this  effect.  As  to  the  boroughs,  it  is  desirable  that  the  qualifi- 
lion  of  electors  should  be  made  uniform  throughout  the  king- 
dom— as  for  example,  tliat  every  householder  paying  a  certain 
rent  should  have  a  vote.  They  would  still  have  the  rotten 
boroughs,  for  which  we  see  no  other  remedy  ilian  to  restrict 
Uie  right  of  sending  members  to  loivns  of  a  certain  population  ; 
and  as  often  as  any  borough  fell  below  tlie  standard,  the  right 
should  ipso  facto  be  lost,  and  given  to  some  other  town  suffi- 
ciently large  to  be  entitled  to  it,  as  ivas  proposed  by  Mr  Pitt 
in  1785. 

M.  Coitu,  in  his  chapter  on  the  influence  of  the  English 
government  upon  the  manners  of  th«  people,gives  us  his  opinion 
of  the  value  of  their  privileges  in  the  same  style  of  extravagant 
panegyric.     We  extract  the  following  remarkable  passage. 

'  Thuv  love  much  to  travel.  Alas  !  happiness  is  not  made  for 
man.  lliey  find  in  their  families,  and  in  tneir  institutions,  all  the 
felicity  that  human  beings  can  hope  to  attain  on  earth.  As  citi- 
zens, nothing  can  gjve  them  olTcnce ;  the  yoke  of  governinent 
uever  weighs  heavily  on  them.    They  have  not  to  fear  eitlier  the 
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vexations  of  power,  or  the  contempt  of  high  birth.  Every  tiling 
by  which  they  are  surrounded  inspires  them  with  a  value  for  them- 
selves and  tneir  professions ;  but  this  unalterable  repose,  which  no 
griefs  disturb,  but  such  as  are  inseparable  from  human  nature ; 
Siis  repose  which  seems  written  on  their  serene  and  dignified 
countenances,  becomes  at  last  intolerable.  They  resemble  their 
fabulous  sods,  whose  whimsical  fancies  led  them  to  ramble  upon 
earth.  They  depart ;  they  precipitate  themselves  into  all  the 
dissipations  of  a  foreign  lanct ;  they  yield  for  a  short  time  to 
measures  which  they  despise,  and  partake  of  the  treacherous 
pleasures  connjected  with  them ;  but  they  preserve  their  hearts 
immaculate,  and  after  having  drank  deep  of  the  cup  of  delight 
return  home  to  their  pure  and  innocent  pleasures,  and  endeavor  to 
support  the  insipidity,  which  acts  as  a  drawback  upon  the  enjoy- 
ment of  them.' 

Should  any  one  hear  this  description  without  previous  inti- 
mation of  the  application  of  it,  would  be  presume  it  to  be  in- 
tended for  a  nation  of  modem  Europe  ?  Would  be  not  rather 
suppose  that  it  was  a  glowing  picture  of  some  imaginary 
*  island  of  the  blest  ?^  What  would  be  his  surprise  on  discov- 
ering that  this  superhuman  paradise  was  no  other  than  the 
land  of  rotten  boroughs  and  contested  elections,  of  Manches- 
ter mobs  and  Cato  street  conspiracies,  of  press-gangs  and 
yeomanry  cavalry  f  How  would  he  wonder  to  hear  that  this 
nation  paid  fifty-six  millions  a  year  in  taxes,  and  eight  mil- 
lions in  poor  rates  ?  How  would  he  reconcile  this  *  unaltera" 
lie  repose*  with  tlie  presence  of  a  Hunt,  a  Cobbet,  a  Wooler, 
and  a  Hone,  and  thirteen  hundred  capital  convictions  by  the 
year  ? 

We  do  not  bring  out  tliese  unpleasant  circumstances  with  a 
view  to  magnify  them,  or  to  make  them  the  occasion  of  boast- 
ing or  reproach.  We  are  too  sensible  of  the  value  of  English 
liberty,  and  the  obligations  of  the  civilized  world  to  that  na- 
tion for  her  noble  exertions,  to  wish  to  underv^alue  her  efforts 
or  her  character.  But  we  feel  obliged  to  call  to  our  own  minds 
and  those  of  our  countrymen  a  few  facts  to  temper  the  extatic 
praise  that  M.  Cottu  gives  w  ay  to,  and  to  remind  them  that  if 
we  do  not  enjoy  all  the  glory,  we  at  least  escape  some  of  the 
plagues  of  that  distinguished  people. 

It  is  truly  surprising,  notwithstanding  the  strict  scrutiny  to 
which  the  English  constitution  has  been  exposed  in  all  its 
parts  during  the  last  century,  that  the  nature  of  it  should  be  so 
little  understood  at  the  present  day.     It  has  suffered  equally 
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from  tlie  misrepresentations  of  friends  and  enemies.  On  ilio 
one  hand  il  is  held  up  as  the  perfect  miidel  of  a  free  govern- 
ment, tlie  ne  plus  ultra  of  political  wisdom.  On  the  other  it  is 
denounced  as  an  absurd  compound  of  despotism  and  anarchy, 
of  feudal  tyranny  and  democratic  license.  The  king,  if  one 
parly  is  to  be  believed,  is  the  beneficent  parent  of  his  people, 
who  has  not  the  power  to  do  wrong,  and  whose  every  step  is 
marked  by  acts  of  mercy  and  condescension.  If  the  opposite 
party  is  correct,  he  is  lo  be  regarded  as  a  pageant  of  royally, 
upheld  at  the  expense  of  the  people  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
contending  factions.  We  are  told  at  one  moment  of  the  im- 
posing character  of  the  house  of  lords; — consisting  of  indi- 
viduals venerable  for  Uieir  rank  or  merit; — of  dignified  pre- 
lates, renowned  warriors,  and  profound  statesmen ;  we  are 
then  assailed  on  the  other  side  by  denunciations  against  this 
assemblage  of  haughty  churchmen,  degenerate  nobles,  and 
Btupid  princes  of  The  blood.  Onr  sees  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons only  [he  firm  defenders  of  the  rights  of  the  people ;  the 
pure  representatives  of  virtuous  constituents;  another  looks 
upon  it  as  a  sink  of  venality  and  corruption.  The  malcontent 
party  would  fain  convince  us,  that  tlie  penal  code  of  England 
IS  a  system  of  barbarous  inflictions  without  a  motive  or  an 
object ;  while  their  opponents  extol  its  harshness  as  the  severi- 
ty of  mercy.  The  boisterous  character  of  their  public  meet- 
ings is  thought  by  some  to  represent  the  last  stage  of  mora] 
degradation  ;  while  on  the  contrary,  those  are  not  wanting,  who 
regard  these  commotions  as  (he  thunder  and  the  tempest, 
which  purify  and  regenerate  the  atmosphere  of  liberty. 

For  ourselves,  we  profess  tliat  we  think  ihe  English  frame  of 
government  better  adapted  to  its  object  than  any  of  which  the 
world  has  yet  had  full  experience.  We  now  consider  our  own 
constimiions  as  out  of  the  question  ;  whatever  may  be  our 
opinion  of  them,  and  however  encouraging  may  be  tlie  prom- 
ise they  bold  forth,  we  do  not  consider  them  as  yet  sufficiently 
tried,  to  t>e  brouglit  into  comparison  witli  those  which  have 
stood  the  test  of  ages.  But  while  we  place  this  famous 
scheme  of  polity  far  before  any  other  of  ancient  or  modern 
times,  we  still  think  il  comes  very  much  short  of  perfection. 
At  the  same  time  that  we  see  in  its  provisions  a  great  deal  lo 
fidmire,  we  discover  in  its  deficiencies  not  a  tittle  to  deplore. 
We  would  not  ask  Great  Britain  to  renounce  monarchy,  but 
we  could  wish  that  the  influence  of  the  crown  were  less  power- 
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All  and  direct  Wc  admire  the  construction  of  parliament,  in 
the  mutual  dependeuce  of  the  two  houses  on  each  other,  and 
the  manly  freedom  of  their  proceedings.  We  should  be  bet- 
ter satisfied  if  the  doors  of  the  upper  bouse  were  never  open- 
ed but  to  those  who  had  earned  the  distinction  by  public  ser- 
vices, and  if  the  floor  of  the  lower  were  less  often  the  arena  of 
contending  candidates  for  place.  We  respect  and  esteem  that 
love  of  order  and  reverence  for  religion  which  has  established 
and  upheld  a  national  form  of  worship,  which  protects  with 
pious  care  the  temples  of  God,  and  places  his  ministers  by  the 
side  of  the  proudest  nobles  of  the  land.  We  smcerely  regret 
that  this  sacred  order  should  be  supported  by  a  tax  so  odious 
and  unequal  as  that  of  tithes.  Much  more  do  we  lament  that 
a  slight  deviation  from  the  national  creed  should  exclude  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  people,  who  contribute  their  full  share 
of  the  burden,  not  only  from  the  honors  and  emoluments  of 
the  church,  but  from  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  some  of 
the  dearest  and  most  valuable  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens. 
Wc  are  far  from  underrating  the  law  regulating  the  descent  of 
landed  property,  which,  while  it  upholds  the  consequence  and 
independence  of  the  nobility  by  perpetuating  that  superiority 
of  fortune  which  is  essential  to  the  proper  influence  of  the  aris- 
tocratic branch,  has  the  happy  eflect  of  reducing  the  younger 
members  of  great  families  to  a  level  with  the  people,  by  rais- 
ing a  mutual  dependence  between  them  for  service  and  sup- 
port. It  is  a  cause  of  painful  reflection,  however,  that  this 
happy  provision  should  be  accompanied  with  some  remains  of 
feudal  oppression  that  almost  outweigh  its  advantages.  The 
game  laws,  it  must  be  allowed  on  all  hands,  are  a  foul  blot  on 
the  Englisli  code.  Little  can  be  said  for  the  glorious  birth- 
right of  Englishmen,  while  the  property  in  that  which  Provi- 
dence has  made  common,  the  untamed  tenants  of  the  forest 
and  the  air,  is  restricted  to  tlie  fortunate  possessors  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year.  No  man,  who  is  not  possessed  of  prop- 
erty to  this  amount,  can  kill  any  species  of  game,  even  an  his 
awn  grounds,  and  so  revolting  are  Uiese  laws  to  tlie  dictates  of 
nature  and  reason,  that  in  order  to  enforce  them,  the  most 
barbarous  means  are  necessarily  resorted  to  on  the  part  of 
the  owners  of  game,  and  by  a  succession  of  statutes  the  pun- 
ishment has  been  rendered  more  and  more  severe,  until  the 
killing  of  a  hare  or  a  partridge  is  little  less  peaal  than  murder. 
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Even  ihe  trial  by  jury — the  boast  of  Englishmen — the  pal- 
ladium of  hberty,  comes  short  af  its  object,  and  leaves  iLe 
subject  exposed  to  the  most  alarming  of  all  attacks,  tliat  of  a 
provoked  and  resentful  minister.  The  existence  of  ex  officio 
informations,  which  M.  Cottu  professes  himself  unable  to  re- 
concile with  the  genius  of  the  English  laws,  we  pronounce 
without  hesitation  to  be  utterly  repugnant  to  it.  Tlic  power 
to  arraign  an  individual  on  any  charge  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
attorney-general  without  the  intervention  of  a  grand  jury, 
which  is  denied  to  every  other  prosecutor,  is  reserved  to  the 
most  dangerous  and  powerful  of  all  prosecutors,  the  govern- 
ment. An  administration  wilh  this  engine  in  its  hands,  and 
with  profligacy  enough  to  employ  it,  need  not  regret  tbe  ab- 
sence of  tiie  star  chamber  and  high  commission.  Il  is  no  apol- 
ogy that  this  measure  of  prosecution  is  not  often  resorted  to  ; 
it  is  sufGcienI  tliat  it  exists,  to  alarm  every  Englishman  who 
loves  bis  liberty.  The  late  attempts  to  bring  this  mode  of 
proceeding  into  use  have  been  met  with  so  much  spirit  by  the 
petty  juries,  that  no  very  dangerous  consequences  from  it  are 
at  present  to  be  apprehended ;  but  we  do  believe  that  when- 
ever English  liberty  is  doomed  to  fall,  this  will  be  the  most 
powerful  instrument  of  its  destructian.  With  all  tliese  humili- 
ating badges  of  ancient  servitude  about  tliem,  it  becomes  the 
English  to  talk  modestly  of  their  prerogatives.  Let  them  re- 
member that  their  present  happy  condition  has  not  always  been 
the  pride  of  their  nation.  It  is  not  two  hundred  years  since 
England  began  to  emerge  from  feudal  darkness.  In  that  time 
she  has  done  much,  but  she  must  not  forget  that  much  remains 
to  be  done.     The  commons,  who  now  carry  themselves  so 

!)roudly,  have  within  a  century  and  a  half  thought  il  a  privi- 
ege  to  address  their  sovereign  '  on  the  bended  knees  of  their 
hearts.'  The  bench,  which  now  appears  the  merciful  advo- 
cate of  the  accused,  has  within  half  that  time  descended  to 
expressions  of  wanton  cruelty  or  vindictive  malice,  which  an 
Englishman  of  the  present  day  shudders  lo  recall.  The  dis- 
cussions in  parliament,  which  are  now  spread  daily  before  tbe 
public,  have  within  sixty  years  been  communicated  under  tlie 
pretty  title  of  '  debates  in  the  senate  of  Lillipui.'  When  a 
nation  has  achieved  so  much,  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
it  should  stop  short  of  the  highest  degree  of  excellence  in 
government,  to  which  humanity  can  reach.  We  cannot  but 
hope  that  much  may  yet  be  done,  and  we  aincerely  wish  sue- 
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cess  to  all  endeavors  for  the  advaocenient  of  die  happiness 
Briiain.     At  present,  however,  those  nations,  who  ailmire  a 
are  desirous  to  imitate  her,  should  be  reminded,  that  in  trai 
planting  her  invaluable  constitution,  many  excrescencies  are  1i 
be  pruned,  and  many  distortions  to  be  corrected. 

M.  Cotlu  in  the  closing  chapters  points  out  to  his  counuml 
men  some  of  the  difficulties  which  present  themselves  in  ibtfl 
adoption  of  the  English  muDicipal  regulations.    These  diffict^fl 
ties,  he  observes,  arise  'not  oo]y  from  the  prejudices  wliiehl 
have  survived  the  changes  legally  eJTected  in  the  ai)cient  coatm 
stilulion  of  itie  kingdom,  but  still  more  from  those  which  haval 
been   produced  by   the   revolution.'     A   nation  like  Franco^l 
which  has  plunged  from  the  severest  despotism  to  the  nildeiC| 
democracy,  and  has  thence  passed   under  the   iroa  yoke 
military  oppression,  can  hardly  be  in  a  condition  to  adopt  ao^ 
carry  into  operation  a  code  the  most  complicated  thai  nnaia 
tngenuiiy  has  ever  framed.     To  make  way   for  its  adnii'sstooj 
a  thousand  prejudices  are  In  be  eradicated  ;  tlt«  people  are  u 
be  prepared  by  education  to  know  the  value  and  importano^ 
of  self  government ;  and  in  order  to  produce  this  ofibet  i   ' 
necessary  tliat  ihey  should  learn  to  estimate  ihantelvu,  and  n 
obey  tlie  law,  and  perform  the  duties  of  ciiiaens  foi  the  i 
of  themselves  and  their  children,  and  not  because  tbey  i 
bidden      M.  CotUi  seems  to  have  discovered  what  is  iittie  u 
derslnod  In   these  days  of  paper  constitutions  and 
rights;  that  it  is  freemen  who  make  the  govemmenl,  i 
the  government  tliat  makes  freemen  ;  that  the  only  foundali 
of  rational  liberty  is  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  i 
religious  and  moral  principle.     He  recommends  as  the  ( 
and  indispensable  measure  ilie  estabtishineni  of  an  arisia 
and  lo  tliis  end  he  advises  the  restoration  of  the  law  of  p 
genimre.     In  the  present  stale  of  France  we  hose  no  d 
of  the  correcmess  of  this  course.    Every  thing  in  thai  r 
tends  to  the  extreme  of  democracy.     The  blind  deva 
rank  and  titles,  which  prevailed  (here  before  the  revol 
has  given  place  to  the  opposite  spirit.     The  doctrine  of  p 
£ect  e(]uality  is  still  as  strong,  though  not  as  fashionablfl,  a. 
was  thiriy  years  since  ;  every  distinction  between  cttisao  a 
citizen  is  looked  upon  with  jealousy.     For  a  republic 
of  government  France  b  entirely  unpreparod,  and  a  n 
to  such  a  Ei:iie,  without  some  intermediate  barrier  k^. 
TOCnwchmeatt  o(  itw  people,  bhisi  bo  deqwlk,  if  it*<BHi  c 
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at  all.  To  build  up  tliis  arisiocrscy,  to  lay  aside  graductlly  the 
nililary  police,  to  csublish  the  liberty  of  [he  press,  lo  accua- 
tom  ilie  people  to  govern  and  to  be  governed  by  each  other, 
to  substitute  the  ambition  of  civil  distinction  for  that  of  milita- 
ry glory,  to  rear  Bound  principles  of  morals  in  the  place  of 
superstition  on  xite  one  hand,  and  infidelity  on  the  otlier,  will 
demand  a  long  and  severe  trial,  if  indeed  it  do  not  prove  to 
ba  impracticable.  In  tlte  mean  time  this  ill  fated  counlrj' 
must  be  content  to  reap  the  bilier  fruits  of  past  errors,  hap- 
py if  she  can  ever  attain  the  proud  station  which  her  rival 
has  so  long  enjoyed. 


Art.  XV\l. — 1.  ^n  Ehmejitary  Trcatue  on  Arithmetic,  taken 
principisUj/  from  the  Arithmetic  of  S.  F.  Lacrotx,  and 
trarulaled  into  English,  with  such  tuterations  and  ai/diliom 
as  were  found  neceistiry,  in  order  lo  adapt  it  to  the  use  of 
the  American  itudent,    np,  128. 

2.  Jhi  tntroduefiou  to  the  Elements  of  Algebra,  designed  for 

the  use  of  those  who  are  ac(juaiTited  only  with  the  first  prin' 
ciples  of  Arithmetic.  Selected  from  the  Algebra  of  Euler. 
pp.  218. 

3.  Elrments  of  Algebra,  by  S.  F.  Lacroix.  Translated  from 
the  French,  fur  the  use  of  the  Students  of  the  University  at 
Cambridge,  Xew  England,    pp.  26^. 

4.  Elements  of  Geometry,  by  S.  M.  Legcndre,  member  of  the 

Institute  and  the  Legion  of  Honor,  oj  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  fyc.  Translated  from  the  French  for  the  use 
of  the  siudenli  of  the  University  at  Cambridge,  J'^ew  Eng- 
land, pp.  208.  Canihridge,  N.  E.  Milliard  U  Meicalf, 
1818—1820. 

These  four  volumes  form  part  of  a  course  of  pure  inatlie- 
roalics,  intended  for  ilie  use  of  the  students  at  the  university 
of  Cambridge.  The  two  first,  containing  the  Arithnietic 
and  Euler's  Algebra,  are  to  be  studied  previous  to  admission 
into  college  ;  ibe  others  form  the  text  books  of  instruction  at 
the  university.  A  fifth  volume  has  already  appeared,  contain^- 
ing  Trigonometry  and  Analytical  Geometry,  and  will  be  fol- 
lowed, wo  understand,  in  a  few  weeks,  by  a  sixth,  to  contain 
the  usual  applications,  and  complete  the  course. 
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1l  is  sometimes  objected  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  tin] 
h  contracts  the  miod,  and,  by  circumscribing  its  view,  onpt 
the  exercise  of  invention  ;  thai  it  tends  to  form  a  mechanici 
and  skeptical  character,  rendering  the  mind  incapable  of  cont* 
p  re  he  n  d  ing  BD  extensive  subject,  and  insensible  to  those  nici 
shades  of  evidence,  and  unsusceptible  of  that  accurate  p 
tion  of  beauty  and  trutli,  so  requisite  to  quick  and  fair  jud| 
ment  In  matters  of  taste  and  morals.     This  charge,  if  we 
founded,  would  be  suDicIent  to  prove  this  study  lo  be  daogai 
OU3 ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  belief  more  or  less  qod6- 
dent,  of  its  justice,  silU  operates  on  many  persons  in  prejutlicfli 
I   of  matliemaiical  pursuits. 

It  would  not  be  dijiicuti,  by  reasoning  on  the  nature  of  ihi 
science,  and  its  necessary  effects  on  the  mind,  to  obviates  moi 
I  of  these  objections.  We  might  mention  the  many  surprisiq 
[  discoveries  that  have  been  made  in  it,  and  the  |>ower  of  w  ' 
log  them,  which  the  study  of  certain  parts  commiuiicaies,  hy 
leading  the  mind  along  the  natural  paili  of  inventioa. 
might  show,  that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  die  view  is  circumscribed 
in  a  pailicular  proposition,  while  tlie  attention  is  fised  to  a  sin 
gle  point ;  so,  on  tlte  other,  few  employments  give  eicrcise  t 
a  greater  grasp  and  comprehension  of  mind  than  tlie  keepin 
tn  sight  an  ultimate  object,  through  all  tlie  parts  of  a  long  mathi 
luatlcal  treatise,  and  observing  the  bearing,  which  each  argumei 
I  and  each  proposition  have  on  the  final  one.  We  might  iiotic4» 
,  too  the  nature  of  the  investigations  in  the  higher  algebrx,  n 
abstract  and  general  than  tlie  language  employed  in  the  m 
physical  and  moral  sciences  will  admiL  In  6ne,  if  vxfosaai^ 
our  weakness  could  add  lo  our  strength,  we  might  jKHiit  I0-' 
ihose  parts  of  analysis,  where  the  path  of  discovery  is  90  dullt' 
and  the  mental  process  so  subtle  and  evanescent,  that  the  B 
profound  masters,  while  they  have  with  wonder  admitted  tfae 
certainly  of  the  conclusion,  have  been  staggered  and  divided 
■hoot  ilie  nature,  and  even  the  truth  of  the  princi}>It!s,  by  wUdl- 
it  is  attained. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  confute  by  atpimcnt,  wh«a  i 
have  such  unbounded  evidence  from  history  how  groini  " 
'   are  lliese  objections.  Wo  may  then  ask  whether  all  the  % 
etry  of  Greece  could  quench  or  restrain  the  creative  | 
and  glowing  imagination  of  Plato  ?     Whether  ilio  asti 
L  Teach  of  mind,  the  proud  originahty  and  independencOt  ' 
I  fauhless  taste  and  eloquent  sensibihty  tlisphijed  \a  Ihs  1 
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perfect  writings  of  his  native  tongue  were  diminished  by  the 
stroag  predileciion  and  most  complete  success  with  which  Pas- 
cal cultivated  ilic  innlhematics  ?  Or  has  the  philosophy  of 
the  human  mind  bcea  investigated  with  less  skill,  the  parts  of 
this  boundless  science  e::amined  with  less  patience,  the  laws 
regulating  the  motions  of  our  thoughts  noted  witli  leas  pene- 
tration, or  the  influence  of  associaiiou  on  lite  language  and 
imagery  of  poetry  traced  with  a  less  delicate  pencil,  or  a  less 
exquisite  perception  of  the  beautiful,  than  if  Siewart  had  not 
for  years  discharged  the  functions  of  the  mathematical  pro- 
fessorship at  Edinburgh  i* 

Ii  is  chiefly  with  regard  to  Uieir  adaptation  to  the  purpose 
of  instruction,  as  forming  part  of  a  liberal  course  of  studies, 
that  we  propose  to  examine  tlie  books  before  us.  In  relation 
to  the  general  question,  what  should  constitute  such  a  course, 
and  in  what  order  the  parts  should  succeed  each  other,  very 
strong  and  decided  opinions^have  been  expressed,  and,  we  be- 
lieve, continue  to  be  entertained.  The  advocate  of  mathe- 
matics often  conceives  himself  obliged  to  decry  the  study  of 
the  classics,  and  the  lover  of  classical  learning  would  have  that 
cultivated  to  the  exclusion  of  science.  For  ourselves,  we 
think  that  the  study  of  mathematics  might  be  both  introduced 
sooner,  and  carried  farther,  than  it  is  at  present,  and  that  to 
great  advantage.  At  the  same  time,  we  think  it  preposterous 
to  call  that  education  tolerably  perfect,  which  has  not  been 
founded  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Latin,  at  least,  If  not 
Greek.  The  primary  object  of  education  being  the  develop- 
ment and  cultivation  of  tlie  powers  of  the  mind,  that  course  of 
instruction  is  conceived  to  be  least  objectionable,  which  tends 
to  call  forth  naturally  and  exercise  strongly  all  the  intellectual 
faculties ;  and  that  person  best  educated,  who,  at  the  comple- 
tion of  his  course,  has  most  entire  command  of  them.  And 
we  know  not  that  there  is  any  thing,  which,  in  the  discipUnc 
of  the  mind,  can  supply  the  place  of  tlie  study  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek,  We  know  of  no  means  to  be  compared  with  this 
for  the  purpose  of  communicating  the  power  of  quick  and 
delicate  discrimination,  and  of  imparting  clear  perceptions  of 
the  diflerence  of  words  and  things.  In  that  part  of  mathemat- 
ics which  enters  into  elementary  instruction,  aU  is  precise  and 
defined.  But  in  language  there  are  so  many  shades  of  mean- 
ing, differing  from  each  other  almost  imperceptibly, — the 
bcauly  of  an  expression  so  often  depends  on  a  peculiarity  in 
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tiie  use  of  one  word,  or  tn  the  arrangement  of  several, — t 

dislingiiTshingspirii  ofan  author,  especially  in  a  foreign  lonp 

is  so  difficult  to  be  perfectly  apprehended,  and   iliai  doubf 

process  of  the  judgment,  which  consists  in  first  ascenaioin 

the  meaning  of  a  word  in  its  original  connexion, and  then  selecp 

ing  the  corresponding  term  in  another  language,  is  soconiim 

ally  going  on,  that  all  the  po^ve^s  of  observation,  compariw] 

,   ftnd  in  short,  whatever  constitutes  ncnurred  taste,  are  constuit 

Called  forth  and  exercised.     But  while  the  cullivalion  of  ihe 

powers  is  consigned  to  their  old  and  tried  masters,  we  sboul 

'  claim  that  of  tlie  power  of  abstraction  and  generalization,  a 

I   much  that  goes  to  form   certainly  and  strength  of  judgtnen 

the  habit  of  persevering  research  and  unbiassed  decision, 

the  just  province  of  the  mathematics. 

'  The  study  of  the  sciences,"  says  I^croii, '  presents  itaelf  uodi 
I  (wo  entirely  distinct  points  of  view,  either  as  the  means  of  ezei^ 
1  cising  the  mind,  of  developing  the  intellectual  faculties  and  rea» 
dering  them  fit  for  meditation  and  discussion,  or  as  afTurdiDft 
I  tcsnltj  and  precepts  immediately  applicable  tn  the  vsee  of  li 
'  Knd  the  want  of  society,  which,  unfurtunatcly,  it  does  mttch  lei 
frequently  than  is  commonly  thought    , 

'  Considered  in  relation  to  tiie  first  of  these  <Ajects,  wHk 
makes  it  an  essential  part  of  education,  wc  perceive  the 

ef  treating  nothing  superficially,  of  diminishing  the  i 

particulars  treated  of,  if  necessary,  rather  tlian  fail  to  preeetit  tl 
subject  with  the  greatest  evidence  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  or 
render  sensible  the  mechanism  of  reasoning." 

Now  this  end  is  the  only  one,  with  reference  to  wliich  tl 

study  of  mathematics  is  of  any  great  use  to  the  gcnenJ  sU 

dent ;  and  to  the  furtherance  of  this  end,  the  AritliinetK  a 

Algebra  of  Lacroix  are  exceedingly  well  adapted,  and  a  jgr 

addition  to  our  means  of  instruction.     The  details  of  scieno 

tlie  rules  and  results  cannot  remain  long  in  the  strongest  raeB 

ory ;  and,  if  tliey  could,  ihey  would  seldom  he  of  use  to  i 

I  scholar,  or  the  man  of  business.     So,  tliat  tniless  some  higb 

L  object  be  efiected  hy  tlie  study  of  the  mathematics  the  lin 

I  ipent  on  them  will  have  been  thrown  away. 

I       Nest  to  this  object,  of  which  he  never  loses  sight,  soma  I 

w  iho  rules  by  which  l^acroiK  seems  to  have  been  giiided 

'  composing  the  books  before,  were ;  1°,  making  ut,e  of  the  on 

t  lyticul  method,  to  pursue,  is  nearly  as  possible,   ihc  s4e|W 

"  Enaii  SIT  I'Knseipiemtui,  p.  178, 
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invention  ;  i°,  always  lo  select  the  most  general  meihod ;  3", 
never  lo  go  over  ilie  same  ground  twice,  either  in  his  renson- 
ing,  or  bis  explanations  ;  4'^,  to  adapt  tlie  elements  us  lie  pro- 
fesses to  do,*  to  tlie  great  works,  which  contain  all  thai  is  most 
important  in  science. 

The  example  which  he  gives  are  few.  He  always  goes  on 
the  supposition  dial  the  learner  has  exercised  himself  in  all  the 
operations  and  applications  of  the  principles  laid  down,  until 
he  is  perfectly  famihar  with  them.  'The  choice  of  examples,' 
he  says.f  '  is  much  more  important  than  their  number.  A  lew 
truths  ilioroughly  comprehended  afford  greater  assistance  to 
the  under  Handing,  in  science,  llian  many  tlieories  superficially 
discussed.' 

The  few  remarks  we  have  lo  make  on  die  Arithmetic  are 
inlended  particularly  as  suggestions  to  instructei-s  and  espe- 
cially lo  those  parents  who  have  ihe  happiness  of  instructing 
their  own  children.  And  first,  we  advise  every  such  person, 
unless  he  be  learned  enough  lo  read  French,  and  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  Condorect's  'Moyen  d'apprendre  a  comp- 
ter,' which,  by  the  way,  we  think  one  of  the  most  admi- 
rable little  treatises  on  arithmetic  that  ever  was  written,  to 
possess  himself,  without  loss  of  umc,  of  this  Aridimetic  of 
Lacroi):.  At  the  same  lime,  we  would  give  him  distincdy 
to  understand,  lliat  he  is  to  purchase  it  for  himself  and  not  for 
his  children,  as  for  children,  young  children  at  least,  ii  was 
never  intended,  and  to  them  it  is  not  suited.  He  must  then 
study  a  part  of  it  until  he  is  sure  he  understands  it ;  and  we 
veature  to  assert,  lliat  he  must  be  right  well  learned,  or  of  a 
marvellously  good  understanding,  who  will  not  find  much  light 
thrown  on  the  dark  points  in  the  art,  by  tliis  little  hook.  Let 
iiim,  in  the  next  place,  when  he  feels  himself  dioroughly  pos- 
sessed of  tlie  substance  of  our  aulhor's  observations  on  a  partic- 
ular rule,  lay  aside  the  book,  and,  with  slate  in  hand  when 
necessary,  and  all  the  eloquence  of  voice  and  gesture  that  he 
can  summon,  go  through  the  explanation,  and  thai,  for  safety's 
sake,  io  the  very  order  in  which  he  has  learnt  it ;  and,  very 
probably,  when  he  shall  have  finished,  be  will  himself  know 
much  more  about  it  than  when  he  began.  After  this,  looking 
on  the  examples  in  the  hook  only  as  specimens  of  what  arc 
to  be  given  by  himself,  let  him  go  on  to  give  example  after 
example.  Every  thing  that  is  bought  in  the  market,  or  bar- 
« Ibid.  p.  173. 
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gained  for  at  milliner's,  whatever  strikes  the  ejre  or  reaches 
the  ear  of  a  child,  must  be  pressed  into  this  important  service. 
What  we  have  here  said,  we  especially  and  very  warmly  re- 
commend to  the  notice  of  female  instructers,  whether  the 
natural  or  intellectual  mothers  of  their  pupils.  We  profess 
ourselves  sincere  lovers  of  the  mathematics,  but  we  believe 
ourselves  disinterested,  and  loving  them  only  because  they 
help  on  the  process  ef  education,  in  its  different  stages,  better 
than  any  thing  else  we  know  of;  and  we  should  be  delighted 
if  what  we  say  should  induce  one  mother  to  inspect  this  part 
of  her  children's  education. 

What  is  most  deserving  of  notice  in  this  book,  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  fractions  are  introduced.  They  are  naturally 
derived  from  division ;  this  operation  and  multiplication  are 
Seated  of  first.  Thus  the  difficulties,  which  resulted  from 
considering  them  in  a  wrong  point  of  view,  are  avoided,  and 
apparent  absurdities  removed  by  new  definitions  of  raultiplicar 
tion  and  division. 

The  roots  are  very  properly  thrown  forward  upon  algebra, 
as  the  explanation  that  can  be  given  of  these  rules  considered 
arithmetically,  could  hardly  be  made  intelligible  to  a  beginner. 
In  the  translation  a  new  form  is  given  to  reduction  and  some 
other  parts,  better  suited  to  instruction  in  this  country ;  while 
the  omission  of  some  unusual  processes  at  the  end  of  the  book 
does  not  diminish  its  value. 

Next  in  order  to  the  Arithmetic,  succeeds  the  Algebra  of 
Euler.  In  several  respects,  it  is  extremely  well  suited  to 
elementary  instruction,  and  approves  the  selection  made  by 
the  professor.  It  is  divided  into  short  chapters,  affording  con- 
venient resting  place  for  die  impatient  and  quickly  wearied 
pupil.  In  another  respect,  it  is  better  suited  to  the  purpose, 
especially  when  we  consider  the  state  of  instruction  among  us, 
than  perhaps  any  other  that  could  be  found*  It  is  full  of  ex- 
planations  of  the  little  difficulties  that  are  perpetually  occurring 
to  a  beginner,  and  of  lucid  and  well  selected  examples.  Many 
of  the  explanations,  indeed,  as  of  the  doctrine  of  plus  and 
minus,  of  the  process  for  extracting  the  roots  when  applied  to 
numbers,  and  a  few  others,  are  not  so  good  as  have  since  been 
given,  but  still  much  better  than  most  of  those  that  were  be- 
fore accessible  to  the  student. 

We  know  that  Euler  was,  in  many  places,  received  with  do 
great  respect ;  sometimes,  indeed,  he  was  treated  with  abso- 
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lute  incivility.  Men  were  ashamed  mid  vexed  at  not  iinder- 
stsuding,  without  study,  a  book  professedly  desje;ned  for  ijc- 
ginners,  and  wisely  determined  lo  lay  all  ilie  blame  upon  ihc 
book.  We  admit  tliat  the  introductton  of  Euler,  or  Lacroix, 
or  any  other  treatise  of  the  kind,  must  really  much  increase 
the  labor  of  an  instructer.  It  is  undoubtedly  harder,  and  costs 
more  time  and  thought  to  expliitn  a  rule  lo  your  pupil,  than  to 
make  him  take  it  for  true,  wllliout  explanation,  upon  your 
word  and  honor,  or  even  because  it  is  in  ilie  book  and  pro- 
duces the  right  answer.  And  we  can  hardly  blame  the  school- 
mnsier,  into  whose  motives  a  desire  for  the  actual  improvement 
of  the  mind  of  bis  pupil  docs  not  largely  enter,  for  being  un- 
willing to  give  up  that  laudable  and  philosophical  maxim, 
which,  from  time  immemorial,  seetns  to  have  commonly  pre- 
vailed, that  algebra  was  a  sort  of  mystery,  a  thing  to  be  believ- 
ed and  doue,  and  not  inquired  into,  any  more  than  the  gravity 
of  impenetrability  of  matter. 

But,  seriously,  whatever  impression  Euler^s  Algebra  may 
have  made  on  others,  we  can  never  forget  the  feelings  with 
which  we  at  first  read  it  ourselves.  It  so  dissipated  the  mists 
left  upon  the  mind  after  wandering  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
English  algebraists  and  their  followers,  so  fairly  removed  a 
thousand  little  obstacles  we  had  always  been  stumbling  at, 
and  threw  such  light  upon  the  relation  and  connexion  of  the 
whole,  that,  in  the  excess  of  boyisti  satisfaction,  we  likened  it 
the  Odyssey  of  Homer,  or  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  which  a 
person  of  taste  could  never  cease  to  admire,  from  the  time  he 
began  to  understand.  If  every  other  part  were  only  tolerable, 
ibe  book  would  deserve  to  be  highly  valued,  were  it  but  for 
the  chapters  on  the  calculation  of  irrational  quantities,  and  on 
the  nature  of  equations  of  the  second  degree. 

The  selections  are  made  from  an  English  translation,  which 
happened  to  have  been  previously  made,  very  unfortunately 
for  us,  as  it  deprived  us  of  one  from  professor  Farrar.  The 
professor,  too,  probably  from  the  engagements  consequent  on 
bis  numerous  duties,  trusted  the  correction  of  the  work  lo 
some  person,  among  whose  qualifications  an  ignorance  of  alge- 
bra would  seem  to  have  held  a  conspicuous  place.  This 
explains  the  appearance  of  the  numerous  errors,  and  those  not 
merely  of  tlie  press,  which  disfigure  many  of  the  last  pages.* 

■c  llif  above  was  tTrillin, 
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It  may  seem  a  redundancy  in  the  plan,  that  there  are  in  thb 
course  two  separate  treatises  on  algebra.  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  they  are  intended  for  entirely  different 
classes  of  students.  The  multiplication  of  examples  in  Euler, 
and  the  shortness  and  simplicity  of  the  explanations,  fit  it,  in 
a  peculiar  manner,  for  beginners.  Whereas  the  philosophical 
arrangement,  the  intimate  connexion  and  subordination  of  all 
the  parts,  the  mode  of  instruction  by  a  purely  analytical  pro- 
cess, and  by  formulae  perfectly  abstract  and  general,  adapt 
Lacroix  only  to  students  of  a  higher  class,  and  of  somewhat 
cultivated  minds.  Those,  indeed,  who  have  already  learnt 
the  mechanism  of  algebra,  will  be  most  likely  to  seize  readily 
and  with  satisfaction  '  the  spirit  of  the  methods'  of  Lacroix. 

We  have  already  mentioned  some  of  the  principles  by 
which  this  author  seems  to  have  been  directed.  He  endeav- 
ors always  to  take  the  reader  along  with  him,  never  to  lay 
down  a  rule  until  it  begins  to  be  anticipated,  never  to  pve  a 
new  process,  or  bring  forward  a  new  principle,  until  its  neces- 
sity is  felt.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  keep  pace  with  him  and 
be  present  at  his  discoveries,  to  divine  his  reasons  and  partake 
of  his  power. 

The  Algebra  is  divided  into  two  nearly  distinct  parts,  one 
relating  to  equations,  the  other  to  proportion  and  preces- 
sion, including  logarithms  and  questions  of  interest. 

The  author  begins  by  solving,  in  common  language,  and  at 
length,  some  simple  problems  leading  to  an  equation.  This 
furnishes  occasion  for  explaining  tlie  use  of  letters  and  signs 
in  the  place  of  language.  The  signs  are  thus  at  once  fixed  in 
the  memory,  their  utility  made  evident,  and  the  object  of 
algebra  made  known.  Every  thing  is  introduced  in  its  natural 
order,  and  seems  to  be  the  consequence  of  an  effort  of  inven- 
tion arising  from  the  exigence  of  the  case.  All  the  apparent 
absurdity  of  the  usual  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  plus  and 
minus  both  in  addition  and  multiplication  is  entirely  avoided; 
and  the  general  and  abstract  nature  of  algebraical  quantities, 
which  is  with  such  difficulty  understood  by  learners,  and  not 
understanding  which,  we  have  observed  to  be  at  the  bottom  of 
the  obscurity  tliat  many  persons  find  in  the  elements  of  alge- 
bra, is  clearly  pointed  out 

On  tiie  subject  of  fractions,  the  artifice  in  the  investigation 
of  tlie  common  divisor,  of  introducing  into,  or  rejecting  from 
ene  of  factors  any  quantities,  not  found  in  all  the  tenns  of  the 
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other,  is  exceedingly  well  illustTBled.  Afier  snnie  examples, 
tending  to  explain  the  nature  of  negative,  of  infinite,  and  ol 
in  determinate  quantities,  when  they  occur  in  a  result,  and 
throwing  much  lighten  the  metaphysics  of  algebra,  what  re- 
lates to  equations  of  the  first  degree  Is  concluded  by  formula; 
for  their  solniion,  stated  in  as  mechanical  a  form,  lis  tlie  warm- 
est advocate  for  the  old  fashion  could  desire. 

Inlroduciug  equations  of  the  second  degree  by  a  question 
which  leads  to  such  an  equation,  and  proving  the  necessity  of 
some  method  of  extracting  roots,  he  proceeds  immediately  to 
the  application  of  the  formula  a*  -t-2ab  +  b'  lo  numbers. 
This  application,  and  that  of  the  formula  for  the  cube  and  for 
other  powers,  are  among  the  most  excellent  things  in  the 
work,  on  account  of  the  perfect  explanation  they  afford  of  the 
arithmetical  processes,  an  explanation  which  was  hitherto  al- 
most wanting. 

After  giving  some  methods  of  approximating  llie  indetermi- 
nate roots  of  numerical  quantities,  he  comes  to  the  common 
formula  for  equations  of  die  second  degree.  In  showing,  from 
the  nature  of  the  question,  tlie  necessity  of  the  roots  being 
imaginary  in  an  equation,  of  which  the  known  term  is  negative 
in  the  second  member,  and  greater  than  the  square  of  half  ilie 
coefficient  of  tlie  first  power  of  the  unknown  quantity,  he  gives 
a  striking  specimen  of  his  way  of  investigating  '  analytical 
facts,'  and  displaying  the  spirit  of  tlie  analysis.  One  unaccus- 
tomed to  these  investigations  is  surprised  to  find  himself  en- 
gaged in  examining  a  general  principle,  when  he  tliought  him- 
self employed  on  a  particular  case.  Indeed,  Lacroix  never 
neglects  an  opportunity  of  showing  tlie  nature  and  the  power 
of  the  instrument  he  employs.  Leaving  to  the  instructer  or 
the  reader  the  application  and  illustration  of  principles,  he  is 
always  hastening  on  to  the  development  of  some  new  fact. 
Many  of  these  might  be  pointed  out,  but  we  are  deterred  by 
the  difficulty  of  expressing  them  independently  of  tlieir  appli- 
cation. We  notice,  as  remarkable,  the  demonstration  of  the 
binomial  theorem ;  ilie  most  coDiplele,  most  general,  and  at 
tlie  same  time  most  difficult  perhaps,  to  understand,  that  has 
been  introduced  into  an  elementary  book  ;  and  the  manner  In 
which  he  employs  the  principle  that  x'  —  n"  is  always  divi- 
sible by  £  —  a.  On  this  he  makes  the  theory  of  equations  to 
binge,  and,  by  its  various  applications,  introduces  an  uniform- 
ity and  continuity  of  procedure  ialo  this  part  altogether  unu- 
sual. 
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In  the  article  immediately  subsequent,  a  general  method  tor 
elimination  in  equations  above  the  first  degree  is  given,  found- 
ed on  the  method  of  Euler ;  and  several  examples  are  brought 
of  its  application.  Its  general  nature  renders  it  difficulty  to 
understand,  but  the  difficulty  vanishes  before  a  few  weU  se- 
lected examples,  at  least  all  but  the  inherent  difficulties  of  a 
part  of  algebra,  in  which  so  much  remains  still  to  be  done. 
We  have  here  some  propositions  demonstrated  in  the  synthet- 
ical form,  one  of  which  may  serve  as  an  instance  of  the  difier- 
ence  in  the  mode  of  demonstration  used  by  the  English  and 
French  mathematicians.  It  is  proved,  that  *  if  the  coefficients 
of  an  equation  be  whole  numbers,  no  one  of  the  roots  can  be 
fractionaL'  It  is  in  the  way  of  reductio  ad  absurdufUj  but  not 
in  the  categorical  fashion  ;  the  consequence  being  shown,  the 
absurdity  is  left  to  be  inferred.    Now,  Wood,^  in  concluding 

the  same  proof,  says  outright^  ^  that  is,  ^  ,  a  fraction  in  its  low- 
est terms  is  equal  to  a  whole  number,  which  is  absurd ;  there- 
fore -J-  is  not  a  root  of  the  equation.'  The  whole  of  this  con- 
clusion, in  the  present  and  similar  cases,  is  omitted  by  the 
French,  and  to  us  accustomed  to  the  formality  of  logic,  the 
proof  is  apt  to  seem  elliptical. 

In  giving  some  general  methods  of  finding  the  commensura- 
ble roots  or  factors,  Lacroix  deviates  from  his  usual  plan  of 
following  the  march  of  invention.  Indeed,  in  a  subject  so 
abstruse  and  extensive  as  this,  it  would  require  more  time  and 
space  to  follow  it,  than,  in  an  elementary  work,  could  be  ad- 
mitted. The  methods,  however,  are  usually  illustrated  by 
examples.  He  then  shows  how  to  obtain  proximate  roots  of 
numerical  equations  by  Newton's  method  of  successive  substi- 
tutions, as  improved  by  Lagrange. 

The  second  part  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  for  the 
regular  gradations  by  which  the  doctrine  of  progressions,  end- 
ing in  diverging  series,  is  deduced  from  ultimate  truths.  Log- 
arithms, ways  of  calculating  which  he  points  out,  and  the  mode 
of  employing  which,  he  teaches,  are  introduced  as  a  part  of 
the  solution  of  the  question,  to  find  the  value  of  z  in  the 
equation  6*  =  c.  They  are  applied  to  the  solution  of  ques- 
tions in  interest.  One  of  the  formulae  obtained  for  this  pur- 
pose will  serve  at  once  to  show  the  advantage  which  would  be 

*  Wood's  Algebra,  art.  275. 
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gained  in  lliis  part  of  arithmetic,  by  the  etnploymeat  of  alge- 
braical processes,  and  as  an  example  of  our  author's  nietliod. 
^  =  n  (1  +  r)"  is  the  formula  or  rule  by  which  eillier  the  prin- 
cipal, tliG  amount,  the  rale  per  cent,  or  the  number  of  years, 
may  be  found  in  any  question  of  compound  interest,  where 
the  three  others  arc  known.  This  performs,  by  means  of  two 
or  three  simple  operations,  the  work  of  exceedingly  long  and 
complicated  arithmetical  calculations.  The  form  in  which  it 
is  applied  to  each  case  is  given;  but  when  a  similar  formula 
has  been  found  for  the  case  in  which  a  new  sum  is  deposited 
at  the  end  of  every  year,  it  is  left  to  be  varied  by  the  learner. 

What  we  consider  most  remarkable  and  of  greatest  valuo 
in  Lacroix's  Algebra,  are  its  natural  method,  the  light  it  throws 
on  the  logic  of  mathematics,  and  its  completely  analytical 
form. 

In  his  metliod  he  follows  Clairaut,  who  was  the  first  to  com- 
pose elements  according  to  the  very  philosophical  concep- 
tion of  introducing  the  artiGcea  and  making  the  parts  succeed 
each  other  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  mi^hi  be  sup- 
posed to  have  occurred  to  an  original  inventor.  In  the  exe- 
cution of  this  plan,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  approbation 
of  Laplace,  Lacroix  has  made  several  improvements. 

In  regard  to  its  subserviency  to  logic  in  developing  the  pro- 
cesses of  reasoning,  he  seems  to  have  thoroughly  imbibed  the 
views  of  Condillac.  In  this  respect,  his  book  stands  alone. 
The  sole,  or  certainly  the  principal  objeci,  in  other  elementa- 
ry treatises,  seems  to  have  been  to  make  expert  calculators. 
Without  neglecting  this,  or,  we  should  rather  say,  performing 
it  belter  than  it  could  otlierwise  be  done,  he  has  effected 
another,  and  to  the  general  student,  we  repeat,  a  very  much 
higher  object 

The  treatises  commonly  in  use  are  not  strictly  analytical. 
They  are  algebra  delivered  in  the  synthetical  form.  Of  such 
we  have  had  enough ;  and  we  should  Ihink  it  not  unimpor- 
tant, even  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  that  Uiere  should  be  in  a 
course  of  liberal  study,  at  least  one  example  of  the  instrument 
which  \ewton  and  Laplace  have  employed  in  their  sublime 
discoveries.  The  form  of  an  elementary  treatise,  on  nearly 
every  other  subject,  must  almost  of  necessity  be  synthetical ; 
on  analysis  itself,  it  should  certainly  be  analytical.  The  ob- 
ject of  books  on  other  subjects  is  to  communicate  truths  that 
are  known.     On  this,  at  least,   it  should  be  to  furnish  the 
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I  means  of  discovering  new.  Bui,  '  Uioiigh  tniihs  can  be  well 
Iconveyed  in  the  synllieiical  way,  tlie  nielhod  of  iavesiigaliug' 

■  truths  are  not  comiimnicaied  by  it,  nor  the  powers  of  iave»>' 
|lion  directed  to  Uietr  proper  objects.'*  ' 

A  skilful  analysis  is  the  guiile,  which  must  lead   la  all  tlw 
I  discoveries  tliat  are  lo  be  made  in  the  mechanic  arts,  in  natuni' 
I  philosophy,  in  medicine,  in  short,  in  whatever  is  to  be  advanar' 
I  ed  by  deductions  from  established  principles.   The  synthetical 
I  process  always  supposes  the  truth  known.     It  cannot  go  for- 
I  ivard  a  step  in  tlie   path  of  discovery.     This  is  die  iirapef' 
work  of  analysis.     And  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  small  mo- 
ment, if  we  regard  the  progress  of  the  sciences,  whedier  the 
student  shall  or  shall  not  be  furnished  wiih  a  model  of  the  tn- 
Blruinent  he  is  to  use,  in  the  improvement  of  ihe  arts  of  life, 
and  the  sciences  that  contribute  to  adorn  and  elevate  his  exis- 

Whcn  to  these  considerations  we  add,  that  the  book  before 
us  forms  the  tirsi  step  of  a  direct  introduction  to  Uie  excellent 
treatises  on  astronomy  and  the  various  branches  of  physics, 
that  have  proceeded  from  the  hands  of  the  French  pViloao- 
1  phers,  more  plain  and  interesting,  as  a  general  characteristic, 
in  some  instances,  incomparably  more  perfect,  than  those 
written  on  the  oilier  side  of  ilie  British  channel,  and  observa 
that  tliese  admirable  bodies  of  science  have  hitlierlQ  been  seal- 
ed books  to  the  American  student,  in  consequence  of  his  igno- " 
ranee  of  the  mathematical  language  in  wliicli  they  are  written,, 
we  cannot  but  consider  the  translation  and  publication  of' 
these  elements  as  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  instnic-' 
tion  among  us.  It  is  one  step,  and  a  very  considerable  op^ ' 
towards  removing  the  reproach,  to  which,  from  community  oT 
language,  we  have  been  obnoxious,  together  with  the  Englist^ 
of  being  almost  a  cenlury  behind  the  rest  of  the  world  in  aH' 
that  relates  to  matlicmatical  and  physical  science.  ' 

If  there  be  a  text-book  in  use  at  our  colleges  moro  unex- 
ceptionable than  any  other,  il is  certainly  Playfair's Euclid;  soA 

'  some  advantages  would,  we  think,  be  gained,  by  tliesub- 
ition  of  Legenthe.  Euclid's  arrangement,  though  some- 
s  exceedingly  beautiful,  is  often  arbitrary.     Parts  are  sfrpa- 

■  med  which  belong  together.  Modes  of  demonstrstion  art 
Veniployed,  which  have  become  unnecessary  and  yielded  ift 
L^inipler  ones.     The  whole  has  tlie  appearance  of  beiae  id* 

-  Playfuir-i  Diss,  ad,  |i,  35. 
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tended  for  tlie  enleriBlament  of  speculative  meu,  rather  ihau 
for  practical  application  to  ihe  purposes  of  life.  But  the  cata- 
logue of  faults,  in  conception  and  execution,  is  exceedingly 
small.  It  is  not  because  Euclid  is  not  admirable,  that  we 
would  have  his  place  supplied.  It  is  chiefly  because  he  does 
not  give  us  principles  which  have  been  discovered,  and  metli- 
ods  that  have  been  invented,  centuries  since  his  death. 

Still,  Euclid  must  always  be  admired  and  studied  by  every 
lover  of  science  or  of  argument.  If  we  were  challenged  to 
produce  a  work  more  perfect  in  its  arrangement  than  any  oihec 
we  have  ever  seen,  we  should,  without  hesitation,  fix  on  Luctid's 
First  Book.  We  may  imagine,  tliat,  on  sitting  down  to  com- 
pose bis  elements,  he  thought  6rsl  of  laying  before  us  tJie 
truUi  contained  in  the  47th  proposition.  He  arranged  all  ihe 
principles  on  which  it  rests,  so  that  every  one  should  stand  in 
its  place,  and  each  point  directly  to  the  truth  he  had  in  view. 
He  never  wanders  from  his  purpose.  He  only  steps  aside, 
occasionally,  to  give  an  extension,  or  the  converse,  or  a  strik- 
ing application  of  ibe  principles  he  found  in  his  way  ;  hut 
without  any  more  interruption  to  the  unity  of  his  plan,  than 
are  the  episodes  in  an  epic  poem.  The  thirty-second  and 
forly-third  propositions  seem  to  be  the  only  exceptions  to  these 
observations ;  and  of  these,  the  former  was  sufficienUy  impor- 
tant to  be  a  subordinate  object,  and  of  the  latter,  he  foresaw 
that  be  should  have  immediate  use  in  the  next  book.  So  for, 
he  left  little  for  future  geometricians  but  to  follow.  Some  of 
the  demonstrations  have  been  simplified,  and  some  tilings  have 
been  demonstrated  anew.  But  still  we  are  doubtful  whetlier 
the  same  truths  have  been,  or  can  be  presented  in  a  more  nat- 
ural, or  more  striking  order,  or  wiili  greater  force,  than  they 
were  by  Eucbd.  But  farther  than  this  we  cannot  go.  Most  of 
the  propositions  in  the  very  next  book  are  valuable  only  as  strik- 
ing instances  of  the  truth  of  principles,  which  we  arrive  at 
more  readily,  and  stale  more  clearly,  in  the  simple  and  com- 
prehensive language  of  Algebra,  Here,  too,  be  is  obliged  to 
give  us  a  proof  of  the  imperfection  of  his  instruments,  by 
delaying  many  of  the  properties  of  parallelograms,  until  he 
shall  have  laid  down  the  doctrines  of  ratios,  a  doctrine, 
wliich  belongs  no  more  to  geometry  than  to  arithmetic  ;  as  it 
consists  of  truths  that  arc  applicable  to  all  modifications  of 
quantity,  and  properly  makes  apart  of  that  language,  by  which 
we  investigate  alb 
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•      Legendre's  Elements  are  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  n. 
^  four  sections  on  plane  geometry,  the  second  m  four  on  solid 
geometry. 

The  first  section  is  called  '  First  Principles,  or  the  proper* 
ties  of  perpendicular,  oblique,  and  parallel  hues.'  Ob  tha 
same  subject  as  Euclid's  First,  it  contains  several  proposilions 
not  to  be  found  there,  besides  the  demonstration,  that ' 
right  angles  are  equal,  parallel  lines  are  throughout  at  Ibe  sai 
distance,'  and  '  straight  hnes  cannot  coincide  in  part,  wiiboo^ 
coinciding  altogether ;'  all  of  which  Euclid  'X)nsnlered  eitJia 
as  self-evident,  or  as  consequences  of  his  definitions.  Man 
of  the  axioms,  and  all  the  postulates  are  omitted.  EucVtd 
fifth  is  made  perfectly  easy,  by  being  deduced  from  tlie  e^jual 
ity  of  triangles  with  three  equal  sides ;  the  seventh  is  dispeiw 
ed  with;  and  the  demonstrations,  especially  the  indirect  one) 
of  many  others,  are  exceedingly  simplified.  The  fouDdaitol 
of  the  theory  of  parallel  lines,  the  plague  and  ^hame  of  geo' 
metricians  ever  since  tlie  days  of  Euclid,  is  laid  on  a  me- 
chanical construction,  which  has  at  least  the  merit  of  poin^ 
ing  out  to  the  beginner  just  where  tlie  weak  point  is,  and  nO 
leaving  him  to  wonder,  on  being  for  the  first  lime  told,  tfai 
there  is  a  want  of  rigor  in  the  structure  of  the  first 
tlie  Elements. 

The  second  section,  '  Of  the  Circle,  and  the  measure  a 
angles,'  contains  propositionssimilar  to  those  in  the  tlitrd  b 
of  Euclid.  In  this  section  ho  proves  the  piTipoftionality  i 
angles  and  arches ;  and  great  advantage  Is  derived,  througbo 
the  work,  from  introducing,  thus  early,  a  measure  which 
the  last  result  of  what  is  commonly  made  tlie  last  book  ( 
Euclid. 

'  The  third  section,  entided  Proportions  of  Figures,  coDtai 

the  measure  of  surfaces,  tlieir  comparison,  t!ie  properties  a 

right-angled  triangle,  those  of  equiangular  triangles,  of  giini 

'  figures,'  of  chords,  secants,  tangents,  and  of  inscribed  figurti 

'  Here  are  propositions  like  many  in  the  first,  second,  ihir^  a 

I  sixth  books  of  Euclid,  with   several  additional   ones.     H 

t  eleventh  in  this  section  is  the  forty -seventh  of  Euclid ;  and  I 

Kgive  an  instance  of  the  simplicity  of  oiu' author's  nrmogeoM 

we  observe,  that  the  demonsli-aiinn,  which,  in  Euclid,  rests 

scarcely  less  than  thirty  propositions,  depends  here  oa  i 

more  than  ten.      Even  in  Dr  Thomas   Youitg's  Absltaci  t 

Matheittaiics,  concise  as  that  is,  it  rests  on  several  moi 
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'  The  fourth  section  treats  of  regular  polygons,  nnd  the 
measure  of  the  circle.  Two  lemmas  are  employed  as  the 
basis  of  this  measure,  which  is  otherwise  demonstrated  after 
the  manner  of  Archimedes.  We  tlien  have  two  methods  of 
BpproxtniBiion  for  squaring  the  circle.'  The  first  of  these  is 
tliat  of  James  Gregory,  and  is  this.  The  surface  of  two  regu- 
lar inscribed  and  circumscribed  polygons  being  given,  by 
means  of  them,  polygons,  about  and  within  the  circle,  of 
double  the  number  of  sides,  are  estimated,  and  tlie  operation 
continued,  until  the  surfaces  of  llie  two  polygons  do  not  differ 
for  a  certain  number  of  decimals.  This  value  is  taken  for  tlie 
surface  of  the  circle  between  tlieto.  By  tlie  second,  a  square 
is  changed  into  nn  equivalent  octagon,  this  into  a  figure  of  six- 
teen sides,  ii£.  and  circles  are  successively  inscribed  and  cir- 
cumscribed, until  their  radii  differ  as  litde  as  we  please  from 
equality.  After  this  section,  folloivs  an  appendix  of  ten  pro- 
positions, on  the  maxima  of  isopcri metrical  figures,  ending 
with  a  demonstration,  that  the  circle  is  greater  than  any  other 
figure  of  tlie  same  perimeter. 

The  former  sections  of  this  part  are  followed  by  problems 
on  the  application  of  the  principles  contained  in  them.  Some 
of  these  are  very  important,  as  thofie  teaching  to  find  the  ratio 
of  commensurable  straight  lines  and  angles,  and  one  which 
attempts  to  find  tlie  common  measure  of  ihe  diagonal  and  side 
of  a  square.  This  first  part  contains  upwards  of  fifty  new 
propositions. 

Of  the  Second  Part,  the  first  section,  '  Of  Planes  and  Solid 
Angles,'  contains  several  new  propositions,  and  ends  with  prob- 
lems for  finding  a  plane  and  solid  angle,  from  given  plane  an- 
gles and  their  inclination. 

In  the  second  section,  '  Of  Polyedrons,'  are  many  proposi- 
tions not  found  in  any  other  elementary  work.  To  avoid  the 
objections  to  which  Uie  definitions  usually  given  of  similar  po- 
lyedrons are  liable,  they  are  described  to  be  those,  whnse  bases 
l)eing  similar,  have  the  vertices  of  their  homologous  sohd 
angles  determined  by  triangular  pyramids  similar,  each  to 
each.  This  is  a  great  improvement;  but,  in  applying  the 
condition  thus  introduced,  he  gets  into  some  very  long  demon- 
strations, which,  it  strikes  us,  might  be  rendered  much  more 
concise.  One  of  the  most  curious  of  the  demonstrations  is 
that  of  the  solidity  of  a  triangular  pyramid.     A  lemma  is  giv- 

.  from  which  as  corollaries  are  deduced,  that  such  a  pyra- 
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mid  must  be  greater  than  the  fourth,  and  less  than  the  half  of 
the  product  of  its  base  by  its  akitude.  These  two  limits  be- 
ing fixed,  a  proposition  follows,  in  which  any  supposition,  but 
that  of  its  equality  to  a  third  of  its  base  by  its  altitude,  is 
shown  to  lead  to  its  being  greater  than  the  half,  or  less  than 
the  quarter  of  this  product. 

Section  third  treats  of  the  Sphere  and  of  Spherical  Triangles. 
The  whole  of  thb  is  an  addition  to  the  elements.  In  it  some 
of  the  properties  of  spherical  triangles  are  demonstrated,  and 
a  measure  fixed  for  the  surface  of  these  triangles,  of  spherical 
polygons,  and  lunary  surfaces ;  by  this  last  is  meant  that  sur- 
face comprehended  between  two  semicircumferences  of  great 
circles,  which  terminate  in  a  common  diameter. 

*  Tlie  fourth  section  treats  of  the  three  round  bodies,  which 
are,  the  Sphere,  the  Cone,  and  the  Cylinder.'  Most  of  the 
propositions  of  this  section  are  demonstrated  by  the  method  of 
Maurolycus.  Two  bases  are  supposed,  and  a  regular  polygon 
to  be  circumscribed  about  the  inner,  so  that  its  sides  shall  not 
meet  the  circumference  of  the  greater.  On  this,  if  the  case 
require,  a  regular  polyedron  is  supposed  to  be  constructed,  and 
it  is  shown  diat  we  cannot  suppose  the  measure  assigned  for 
the  solid  or  the  surface  under  consideration,  to  be  that  of  one 
greater  or  less,  without  involving  the  absurdity,  that  a  figure, 
contained  within  another,  may  be  the  greater.  All  these  mdi« 
rcct  demonstrations  are  long,  and  become  somewhat  tedious 
from  their  very  great  similarity. 

It  is  usually  considered  necessary  to  unity  of  design,  in  this 
part  of  geometry,  diat  an  author  should  employ  the  same  sm- 
gle  method  of  demonstration  in  all  the  cases  to  which  it  can 
apply.  But  why  is  it  not  a  subordinate  object  of  some  impor- 
tance in  an  elementary  work,  to  present  the  reader  with  a  va- 
riety of  modes  of  demonstration  ?  In  this  view,  it  would  be  an 
improvement  to  have  some  of  these  propositions  demonstrated 
by  the  method  of  exhaustions,  in  the  concise  manner  in  which 
it  is  used  by  Lacroix.  After  some  more  strict  mode  of  demon- 
stration, we  might  also  apply  that  called  the  method  of  indivi- 
sibles ;  and  with  great  advantage  to  tlie  memory,  it  establishes 
such  simple  and  striking  relations  between  the  propositions  to 
which  it  is  applicable.  The  relation  between  the  triangle  and 
parallelogram,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the  simplest  in  geome- 
try ;  the  circle,  considered  as  made  up  of  an  infinite  number 
of  triangles,  whose  vertices  are  at  the  centre  and  bases  in  the 
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circumference,  is  referred  to  llie  same  measure.  The  same 
principle  might  be  applied  to  round  bodies-  The  measure  of 
liie  solid  triangular  pyramid  being  given,  the  sphere,  conceived 
to  be  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  such  pyramids,  with 
their  vertices  at  the  centre,  would  Immediately  be  seen  to  have 
for  die  measure  of  its  solidity  a  tliird  of  the  radius  by  its  sur- 
face. And,  as  lo  lliat  surface,  if  we  conceive  it  to  be  generat- 
ed by  the  revolution  of  the  semipcrimeler  of  a  polygon,  of  an 
infinite  number  of  sides,  about  a  diameter,  we  have  for  its 
measure  that  diameter  multiplied  by  a  circumference.  Many 
applications  will  occur  lo  the  geometrician ;  and,  if  il  be  ob- 
jected to  the  strictness  of  the  method,  that  it  involves  the  con- 
sideration of  infinity,  we  might  answer,  that  this  consideration 
enters  into  all  the  other  modes  of  demonstration,  that  It  always 
has  entered,  and,  for  aosht  we  see,  always  will  enter  into  those 
demonstrations  in  which  curved  lines  are  referred  to  straight 
lines.  And  it  matters  not  whether  this  idea  of  infinity  is  pre- 
sented in  the  form  of  the  indefiaite  approach  of  two  curves, 
with  a  polygon  between  them,  of  the  unlimited  mulii plication 
of  the  sides  of  two  rectilineal  figures,  or  the  infinitely  numer- 
ous sides  of  one. 

From  the  uniform  simplicity  of  the  deinonsiralions  of  the 
first  pan,  il  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  elementary  instruc- 
tion, and  might  be  introduced  immediately  after  Euler's  Alge- 
bra. The  difficulty  of  the  second  makes  it  best  to  have  it  put 
off  to  a  more  advanced  part  of  the  course.  Indeed,  the  easi- 
er parts  of  geometry  might  be  introduced  much  earlier  in  the 
course  of  instruction  than  tliey  usually  are.  Geometry  ad- 
dresses itself  more  immediately  to  the  senses;  and  the  syn- 
thetical demonstration  is  more  scrikingly  and  irresistibly  con- 
vincing than  perhaps  any  other ;  and  one  reason  that  it  has 
not  been  earlier  introduced  is,  doubtless,  the  difficulty  of  some 
of  the  first  propositions  in  Euclid,  the  universal  text-hook. 
This  difficulty  is  now  removed,  and  it  is  one  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude to  authorize  a  considerable  change.  It  seems  impor- 
tant that  mathematics  should  be  introduced  as  early  as  possi- 
ble in  the  course,  in  order  that  ilie  powers  which  it  exercises 
may  sooner  be  brought  into  complete  action,  and  the  limn 
afienvards  be  better  employed  in  those  studies  which  arc  of 
more  immediate  practical  utihty,  and  whose  object  and  ten- 
dency is  rather  to  furnish  the  mind,  than  lo  give  it  strength. 

The  translator  has  introdocrd.  under  ilic  title  of  nn  intra- 
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i  Auction  lo  the  geometiy,  an  explanation  of  the  algebraic* 
I  signs,  and  the  theory  of  prajmrtions,  taken,  with  iiiiprova 
menis,  from  Lacroix's  Geometry.  A  ama]l  part  of  tlie  arigi 
nal  of  Legendre  is  omitted.  The  only  portion  we  regret,  is  I 
few  propositions  on  regular  polyedrons,  which  are  very  simply 
and  would  be  likely  to  interest  beginners. 

For  the   convenience    of  the   student,    the    plates   of  li 
volume   are  separate  from  the  volume  itself.      The   nholi 
work  is  executed  with  great  eare.     It  is  rare  to  find  a  ttwihs 
niatioal  book,  from  tlie  English  or  French  presses,  so  uniforJif 
ly  free  from  errors, 


I  Abt.  XVni.— Poenu  Jy  ffUliam  Cuilm  Bryant.  Cambridj 

Hilllard  k.  Metcalf.     pp.  44. 

Of  what  school  is  this  writer?     The  Lake,  the  Pope,  of 

the  Cockney;   or  some  otlier  ?     Does  he  iiniiaie  Byron  at' 

'  Scott,  or  Campbell  ?     These  are  the  standing  intcnoga tones 

in  all  tribunals  having  the  jurisdiction  of  poetry,  and  it  bebuvea 

us  lo  see  that  they  are  administered.    He  is  tlien  of  the  school ' 

of  nature,  and  of  Cowper ;  if  we  may  answer  for  him  ;  of  ibe 

school  which  aims  to  express  5ne  thoughts,  in  true  and  obw; 

ous  English,  without  attempting  or  fearing  to  write    like  * 

one  in  particidar,  and  without  being  distinguished  for  using  O 

avoiding  any  set  of  words  or  phrases.     It  dues  not,  thereJort 

bring  any  system  into  jeopardy  lo  admire  him,  and  liis  readell 

may  yield  ihemseh-es  to  their  spontaneous  impressions,  with 

oui  an  apprehension  of  deserting  their  party. 

There  is  running  through  tlie  whole  of  tliis  little  coDectiof 

a  strain  of  pure  and  high  sentiment,  that  expands  and  lifts  a 

the  soul  and  brings  it  nearer  to  the  source  of  moral  bemt 

This  is  not  indefinitely  and  obseurely  shadowed  out,  bul 

animates  bright  images  and  clear  thoughts.     There  b  evn 

where  a  simple  and  delicate  portraiture  of  the  subtle  and  ert 

vanishing  beauties  of  nature,  which  she  seems  willing  to  c 

eeal  as  her  choicest  things,  and  which  none  but  minds  t 

Lnost  susceptible  can  seize,  and  no  other  than  a  writer  of  g 

I  genius,  can  body  forth   in  words.     There  is  in  this  { 

■  •omeihing  more  tlian  mere  painting.    It  docs  not  mcrelj  o..^^^ 

tin   rich  colours   what  the  eye  may   see   or  tlie   heart   fee 

I  w  what  may  fill  the  imagination  with  a  religious  graadeuiv 
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It  does  not  merely  rise  to  sublime  heights  of  thought,  with  the 
forms  ond  allusions  that  obey  none  but  master  spirits.  Besides 
these,  tliere  are  wrought  into  the  composition  a  luminous  phi- 
losophy and  deep  reflection,  thai  make  the  subjects  as  sensible 
lo  llie  understanding,  as  tliey  are  splendid  to  the  imagination. 
There  are  no  slender  lines  and  unmeaning  epithets,  or  words 
loosely  used  to  fill  out  the  measure.  The  whole  is  of  rich 
materials,  skillully  compacted.  A  throng  of  ideas  crowds 
every  part,  and  tlte  reader's  mind  is  continually  and  intensely 
occupied  with  '  the  thick  coming  fancies.' 

The  first  poem  is  in  the  majestic  and  flexible  stanza  of 
Spenser ;  the  last  is  in  the  common  heroic  blank  verse ;  and 
in  both  there  is  a  powerful  away  of  versification,  and  a  sure 
and  ready  style  of  execution.  The  others  are  shorter  than 
these.  They  have  great  freedom  and  propriety  of  language, 
and  are  abundantly  rich  in  sentiment,  and  marked  by  Uie 
utmost  fineness  and  delicacy  of  perception.  We  are  not  en- 
deavoring to  speak  favorably  of  this  poetry,  we  wish  only  to 
speak  of  it  justly,  and  those  who  read  it  and  apprehend  its 
beauties  will  say,  that  we  do  it  no  more  than  justice. 

The  first  poem,  entitled  The  Ages,  was  spoken  before  the 
Phi  Beta  Knppa  society  of  Harvard  University  at  its  last  anni- 
versary. It  is  an  outline  of  die  different  stages  of  society,  with 
some  general  prospect  of  what  may  be  hoped  for  hereafter. 
*  Has  Nature,  in  her  calm  majestic  march, 
Palter'd  with  age  at  lastf  does  the  bridit  sun 
Grow  dim  in  heaven  i  or,  in  their  far  blue  artli, 
Sparkle  the  crowd  of  stars,  when  day  is  dune. 
iJess  brightly  f  when  the  dew  lipp'd  spring  coinea  on, 
Breatlies  she  with  airs  less  soft,  or  scents  the  sky 
With  flowers  less  fair  than  when  her  reign  begun  ? 
Dues  prodigal  aulumn,  tu  our  uge,  di'uy 
The  plenty  that  unce  sweli'd  beneatli  his  sober  eye  r' 

The  pictures  of  man,  in  a  savage  and  semi-barharous  state, 
are  given  with  great  strength  of  colouring.  The  views  are 
broad  and  full  ot  light,  and  the  tone  of  the  versification  deep, 
solemn,  and  powerful.  The  reader  is  borne  away  with  an 
iiTesistible  tnauence,  while  his  mind  is  entirely  filled  and  satis- 
fied. 

'Lo!  nnveiled 
The  scene  of  lho«r  stem  ajres  I    Wh.-il  is  tlicre  r 
A  boundksa  im^  «!'  blood,  nod  iJie  wild  uir 
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Muans  wifli  the  crimdon  aur^a  that  intuinli 
Cities  and  banner'd  armies  ;  forms  that  wear 
The  kingiv  circlet,  rise,  ainid  the  gloom, 
O^er  tiie  darlt  wave,  and  straight  are  swallowM  in 

The  striking  features  of  ilic  uatlonEil  character  and  stale  a 
society  in  Greece  and  Rome  aie  then  sketched  with  diftine^ 
and  bold  strokes.     A  notice  of  tlic  reformation  follows,  when 
'  the  web,  that  for  a  tliousand  years  had  grown  o'er  proslrats 
Europe,  crumbled,  as  lire  dissolves  the  flaxen  thread.'   Tbesfl' 
are  proper  topics,  for  the  ideas  and  principles  derived  fronll 
these  sources  are  the  elements  of  which  modern  society,  otM 
rather  modem  mind  and  character,  are  compounded.  Though 
ihey  are  necessarily  touched  upon  but  generally,  yet  there  H 
no  vagueness  or  obscurity ;  the  images  are  illustrative,  onQ 
grand,  and  commensurate  witli  the  subject ;  and  it  is  bardly  u 
much  to  say,  that  they  are  as  close,  as  iutclligible,  and  as  fuBl 
fraught  witli  meaning,  as  are  those  of  Spenser  bimseJf.     Th«1 
imagery  and  poetry  of  this  part  are  not  more  beautiful  and  j 
great,  Uian  the  thoughts  are  iuat  and  philosophical    We  »  "" 
cite  one  passage  more  from  tills  part  of  the  poem. 

*  Those  ages  have  no  memory — but  they  left 
A  i-ecord  m  the  desert — columns  strewn 
On  the  waste  sands,  and  statues  fidl'n  and  clcf^    . 
Heap'd  like  a  host  in  battle  overthrown ; 
Vast  ruins,  where  tlie  mountain's  ribs  of  stone 
Were  hewn  into  a  city ;  streets  that  spread 
In  the  dark  earth,  wliere  never  breath  has  blows  *•' 
Of  heaven's  sweet  air,  nor  foot  of  man  dares  trewl 
The  long  and  perilous  ways — the  cities  of  the  dead  ; 
'  And  tombs  of  monarchs  to  the  clouds  up  pU'd — 
They  perish'd — but  the  eternal  tombs  remain— 
And  the  black  precipice,  abrupt  and  n-ild, — 
Pierc'd  by  lung  toil  and  hoUow'd  to  a  fane  ; — 
Huge  piers  and  frowning  forms  of  gods  sustain 
The  everlasting  arches,  dark  and  wide, 
like  the  night  iieaven  when  clouds  are  black  with  n 

n,.i   IJI- l_Tll   -  .^^U'-I   -.-J   „* ^^L   _.i:    .1 


But  idiv  bkdl  was  task'd  and  strength  v 


plit^. 


All  was  tlie  work  of  slaves,  to  swell  a  despot  a  pride* 
lu  the  conclusion  the  writer  turns  to  his  own  couatrjr, « 
he  puts  before  you  as  it  was  when 

-^— '  all  the  broad  and  baandless  munland,  (aj 
Cool'd  by  the  intemuittble  niwd,  that  frown 'd 
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O'er  mound  and  vale,  where  never  summer  raj 
Glanc'd,  till  tlie  strong  tornado  broke  his  way. 
Through  the  grey  giants  of  the  sylvan  wild  :' 

And  as  it  is  now,  that 

—  •  towns  shoot  up,  and  fertile  realms  are  tiU'd ; 
The  Und  is  full  of  lurveats  and  green  meads  ; 
Streams  numberless,  that  many  a  fountain  feeds. 
Shine,  disembower'd,  and  eive  to  sun  and  breeze 
Their  virgin  waters  ;  the  lull  re^on  leads 
New  colonies  fiirth.  that  toward  the  western  seas 
Spread,  like  a  rapid  Bame  among  the  autumnal  trees.' 

There  is  a  more  cheerful  splendor  in  this  part,  which  suc- 
ceeds gratefully  to  the  sterner  character  of  llie  preceding. 
But  there  is  kept  up  to  the  end  the  same  sweeping  power  of 
words,  and  lofty  tone  of  thought — the  same  radiance  of  image- 
ry and  intense  inspiration.  This  whole  poem  occupies  but  a 
short  space  in  a  book,  but  it  is  of  materials  of  large  dimen- 
sions, and  beams  with  a  lustre  that  will  not,  we  believe,  grow 
dim. 

Perhaps  some  may  wish  us  to  mention  that  the  sense  is  not 
invariably  suspended  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lines,  and  in  two 
instances,  we  think  tliere  are  two,  does  not  conclude  with  iho 
stanza.  There  are  some  instances  of  trisyllabic  feet,  such  as 
are  found  in  Spenser  and  Byron  and  others,  who  have  written 
in  the  same  stanza.  Whether  tliese  are  beauties  or  defects 
is  hardly  wordi  the  inquiry  in  such  a  production,  where  they 
are  buried  and  lost  in  so  much  that  is  great  and  superlativelf 
beautiful. 

The  other  pieces  are  short,  and  all  of  them,  except  three, 
have  been  published  in  this  journal,  and  one  of  these  three 
has  appeared  in  the  Idle  Man.  But  the  author  has  altered 
and  added  to  some  of  tliem  in  this  volume.  Those  who  had 
singled  out  Thanalopsis,  and  put  it  in  their  number  of  admira- 
ble tilings,  wdl  be  concerned  to  learn  that  the  author  has  made 
considerable  addiuous  and  some  alterations.  But  he  has  not, 
we  tliink,  marred  his  work,  and  in  its  new  form  it  will  deserve 
to  be  a  favorite  no  less  than  before.     It  now  concludes  thus : 

'So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  that  moves 
To  tlie  pale  I'ealms  of  shade,  where  each  shull  take 
His  chamber  in  the  slleut  hallii  uf  deatli, 
JVew  Sertw,  No.  8.  50 
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Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night* 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but  sustain'd  and  sooth'd 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  gra¥e» 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  arapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.' 

Of  the  shorter  pieces,  that  to  a  Waterfowl  is  thought  by 
some  the  best.  It  has,  perhaps,  conceptions  of  greater  nov- 
elty and  strength,  but  we  can  imagine  nothing  finer  than  the 
Inscription  for  tlie  Entrance  into  a  Wood,  Green  River,  and 
the  Yellow  Violet.  We  will  quote  a  part  of  the  first,  which 
many  of  our  readers  probably  do  not  recoUect 

<  Whither,  'midst  falling  dew. 
While  glow  the  heavens  vtrith  the  last  steps  of  day. 
Far,  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  pursue 

Thy  solitary  way  ? 

*  Vainly  the  fowler's  eye 

Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrongs 
As,  darklypainted  on  the  crimson  sky, 
rhy  figure  floats  along. 

*  Seek'st  thou  the  plashy  brink 
Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide. 

Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 
On  the  chaled  ocean  side  ? 

*  All  day  thy  wings  have  fann'd 
At  that  far  height,  the  cold  thin  atmosphere ; 
Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land. 

Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

*  And  soon  that  toil  shall  end. 
Soon  shalt  thou  find  a  summer  home,  and  rest. 
And  scream  among  thy  fellows ;  reeds  shall  bend 

Soon  o'er  thy  sheltered  nest.' 


Art.  XIX. — An  Essay  concerning  the  Free  Agency  of  Man^ 
or  the  Powers  and  Faculties  of  the  Human  Mindy  the  De- 
crees of  Gody  Moral  Obligation,  Katural  haw^  and 
Morality.     Montpelier,  Vt.  12mo.  pp.215.  1820. 

To  every  reader,  who  carefully  notices  the  title  page  of 
this  book,  it  must  appear  surprising,  that  so  many  subjects  of 
such  extent  and  difficulty  could  all  be  despatched  in  a  thin  duo- 
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det^imo  volume.  The  author  has,  however,  at  least  an  unqucs- 
lionable  right  tn  (lie  praise  and  gratitude  of  his  readers  for  liis 
conciseness.  It  is  not  our  imeution  to  give  an  analysis  of  the 
book,  nor  to  notice  the  opinions  advanced  on  every  subject. 
We  shall  confine  our  remarks  lo  a  few  principal  points. 

The  first  chapter  is  wholly  emiiloyed  by  the  author  in  the 
definition  of  important  term^,  anil  in  stating  the  principles  on 
which  his  reasoning  is  to  proceed.  Both  these  are  contrived 
with  particular  reference  to  the  conclusions  which  he  aims  to 
estahiish.  In  some  of  the  delinitions,  we  think,  there  is  a 
want  of  precision  and  correctness.  Seiuation  is  confounded 
v'Hh perception ;  reJUction  with  memory}  and  choice  with  the 
greatest  apparent  good.  Of  reasoning  the  following  defini- 
tion is  given.  *  Reasoning  are  the  several  steps  taken  by  the 
mind  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  truth.' 

To  say  nothing  of  the  clumsiness  of  this  definition,  it  is  far 
from  being  correct,  for  there  are  other  means  employed  in  tJie 
discovery  of  truth  besides  reasoning.  Perception,  simple 
comparison,  definition,  and  chemical  analysis,  are  methods 
used  for  the  attainment  of  truth,  neidier  of  which  can  wiih 
propriety  be  denominated  reasoning.  This  term  has  a  techni- 
cal and  more  limited  meaning.  It  is  exclusive])'  applicable  to 
those  operations  in  which  relations  are  traced  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  proofs. 

There  are  several  other  dcfiniiLons  to  which  we  might  ob- 
ject ;  but  we  pass  to  articles  of  more  importance.  Our  au- 
thor adopts  the  ancient  division  of  the  mind  into  two  leading 
faculties  or  powers,  which  are  the  understanding  and  the  will. 
But  this  classification  is  incomplete,  for  there  are  many  states 
of  mind,  which  cannot  properly  be  ranked  under  either  of 
those  heads.  The  understanding  he  calls  the  passive  power, 
and  ihe  will,  the  active  power  of  the  mind.  He  thinks  each 
of  these  powers  may  act  without  the  assistance  of  the  otlier, 
and  makes  frequent  mention  of  the  passive  operations  of  the 
trnderstandiog.  So  the  will  is  thought  to  act  without  kuow' 
ledge. 

'  I  believe,'  says  he, '  the  first  volitions  of  every  mind  are  at 
random.  Iliey  take  place  before  knowledge  eiista. — I  do  not 
apprehend  that  knowledge  is  necc^aary  for  die  existence  of  voli- 
tions ;  that  is,  volition  may  exist  without  knowled^,  as  it  does  in 
the  minds  of  infants  and  ideots.'  p.  31. 
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Ceaseless  variety  of  rauiaiions,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  ii 

nhich  we  are  able  to  discover  any  real  efficiency,  or  to  traG« 

any  necessary   dependence  of  one  quality,  or  one  event  oif 

another.      All  our  knowledge  of  causation  resolves  itself  inttT' 

contiguity  of  successive  anpeamnces.     Thus  a  spark  of  6ie  if 

said  to  be  the  cause  of  the  eiplosion  of  gunpowder ;  not  ol 

sccouni  of  any   knowledge  we  possess  of  ilie  secret  proces) 

which   suddenly   takes   place   in  the  tiiinuie  particles  of  t! 

t  powder,  hut   because  the  contact  of  the  spark  was  the  cv( 

tvhich  immediately  preceded  the  explosion.     In  Hkc  muin 

we  speak  of  heat  and  cold  as  the  causes  of  innumerable  phe* 

\  nomena  in  bodies,  merely  because  they  are  the  uniform  ante- 

I  cedents  of  the  phenomena  which  occur. 

The  intellectual,  like  the  material  world,  is  subject  to  per>' 
petual  changes.     Our   present   thoughts   and   feelmgs  irnmo- 
Oiaiely  give  place  to  others,  and   consciousness  is  perpetually' 
I   shifting  from  one  subject  to  another.     In  the  successive  chan- 
ges of  the  mind,  as  in  the  phenomena  of  material  objects, 
employ  die  terms  cause  and  effect,  to  denote  merely  the  reU^ 
'  rion  of  antecedence  and  subsequence  in  the  order  of  eventt, 
i  The  varying   states  of  the  mind   are   subject   to   the   influ- 
[  ence  of  general  laws.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  are  enable^ 
to  conjecture,  with   a  good  degree   of  certainly,   how   mei 
will  act  in  any  supposable  circumstances,  by  knowing  hoK 
men   have   before    acted  under    circumstances   of  a   similar 
nature.     In  every  country  and  in  every  period  of  the  world, 
I  have  endeavored  to  avoid  hurtful  objects,  and  to  obtain 
those  which  are  agreeable.     This  fact  can  in  no  way  be  ae^ 
counted  for,  if  we  deny  that  the  volitions  of  men  are  in  ■nj' 
I  degree  influenced  by  their  hopes  and  fears,  their  desires  and: 
aversions. 

We  are  ready  to  go  any  reasonable  length  with  our  anouy^' 
I  mous  friend,  in  the  support  of  human  liberty ;  but  we  cannot 
L  espouse  such  notions  of  freedom  as  are  inconsistent  with  M 
I  tational  character  of  man.  Volitions,  that  are  not  producef 
[  liy  motives,  muet  be  wholly  fortuitous  and  Irregular.  Tln^i 
L  doctrine  renders  both  the  uuderstanding  and  the  wiD  useless^ 
I  It  can  be  of  no  service  for  us  to  know  what  actions  will  pro-, 
j  mote  our  happiness,  unless  this  knowledge  has  some  teodencf 
L  to  produce  ili[<3c  actions;  and  the  power  of  willing  and  flct'^ 
ling)  without  the  guidance  of  reason,  is  the  privilege  of  wiio- 
Idermg  about  in  total  darkness.      The  doctrine  io  questwM  ik' 
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opposed  (o  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  Ask  any  person, 
young  or  old,  learned  or  ignorant,  why  he  perrorraed  a  par- 
ticular action,  and  he  will  name  some  reason  or  motive  as  the 
true  cause,  without  which  the  action  would  not  have  been  per- 
formed. Without  the  causal  influence  of  motives  on  volitions, 
diere  would  be  no  consistency  in  the  conduct  of  men,  no  ac- 
countahleness  for  actions,  no  justice  in  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. 

However  plausible  the  doctrine  we  are  examining  may  be 
made  (o  appear  in   theory,  it  ha»  not  yet  been  attempted  va 

ftrsctice.  Its  stoutest  advocates,  we  are  persuaded,  would  act 
ike  the  rest  of  mankind  in  the  common  business  of  life: 
The  only  difference  between  them  and  others  would  be  in  ilie 
explanation  they  would  give  of  their  conduct,  and  this  must 
make  them  ridiculous.      Let  us  suppose  a  person,  fully  im- 

Sressed  with  tliis  theory,  to  he  called  to  an  act  of  benevolence. 
le  sees  a  fellow-hcins  striigghng  in  the  waves,  and  sinking  to 
inevitable  death.  He  plunges  into  the  flood,  and,  by  a  suc- 
cessful eHbri,  rescues  the  unhappy  suQerer  from  his  fate. 
The  relieved  person,  on  recovering  strength,  pours  out  his  soul 
in  gratitude  to  his  benefactor,  who  replies  to  him,  in  the  spirit 
of  his  philosophy,  'I  have  no  claims  to  these  expressions  of 
thankfulness,  and  you  owe  me  nothing  for  the  assistance  I 
have  rendered  you.  if  actions  are  prompted  by  volitions, 
volitions  tliemsolves  are  not  effects  resulting  from  motives,  or 
any  previous  circumstances.  Be  assured  that  in  this,  as  in  all 
otiier  cases,  my  mind  has  been_^ee  ,*  and  that  I  have  not  been 
influenced,  in  the  slightest  degree,  by  any  sympatliy  for  your 
sufferings,  or  concern  for  your  welfare,' 

We  are  not  able  to  discern  the  difference  which  our  author 
finds  between  the  acts  of  choosing  and  willing.  In  the  latter, 
he  says,  tlie  mind  b  entirely  active,  and  in  the  former  wholly 
passite.  But  we  contend  that  a  volition  is  required  in  every 
act  of  choice.  We  cannot,  it  is  granted,  cause  such  qualities 
to  exist  in  objects,  as  we  wish  thetn  to  possess.  We  are  under 
the  necessity  of  seeing  them  as  tliey  are.  When,  therefore, 
several  things  are  presented  to  us  at  the  same  lime,  some  will 
appear  more  pleasing  than  other*,  and  we  are  naturally  led  to 
fix  on  that  which  is  the  most  pleasing.  But  the  choice  is  usu- 
ally made  with  caution.  Theoiiiid  compares  and  deliberates, 
and  the  balancing  is  at  last  lerminaied  by  a  decree  of  the 
will.     The  following  illustration  is  given  us  by  our  author. 
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*  A  man  may  choose  or  prefer  the  doing  of  an  action  proposed^ 
and  at  the  same  time  not  will  to  do  it.  Suppose  walking  is  pro- 
posed. Now  walking  may  be  more  pleasing  or  a^eable  to 
one's  mind,  than  not  to  walk ;  therefore,  as  soon  as  it  is  proposed, 
he  may  prefer  or  choose  to  walk ;  and  at  the  same  time,  he  may 
tit  sUfl,  because  he  does  not  will  to  walk.  The  choice  or  prefer- 
ence to  walk  may  necessarily  exist  in  the  understanding,  when 
the  mind  has  compared  walkms  with  not  walking ;  but  the  neces- 
sity of  choice  does  not  make  volition,  which  is  an  act  of  the  will, 
necessary.  The  mind  may  freely  will  not  to  walk,  although  it  is 
under  a  pkysicai  necessUif  to  choose  to  walk.  In  this  way  neces- 
sitv  uid  freedom  can  exist  together ;  and  in  this  way,  a  man  may 
be  "bound  and  free  at  the  same  time.'  p.  52. 

What  is  the  reason,  we  would  ask,  why  the  man,  in  the  case 
here  stated,  does  not  will  to  walk  ?    The  most  natural  answer 
seems  to  be,  because  he  does   not  choose  it.     Walking  is  a 
complicated  act,  consisting  of  a  scries  of  muscular  exertions 
ia  the  limbs  ;  and  to  each  of  these  a  separate  volition  is  ne- 
cessary, which  is  manifest  from  the   care  practised  at  each 
step  in  walking,  not  to  pitch  the  foot  into  water  or  filth,  nor 
against  any  obstacle  that  might  lie  in  the  way.      When,  there- 
fore, the  man,  in  the  above  example,  chooses  the  act  of  walk- 
ing, he  must  be  supposed  to  choose  the  whole  of  a  connected 
series  of  efforts,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  choose  the  first, 
on  which  all  the  rest  depend.     Or,  in  other  words,  since  every 
act  of  choosing  requires  a  volition,  he  must  will  to  walk  and 
not  to  walk  at  the  same  time. 

This  doctrine,  that  volitions  are  not  caused  by  any  thing 
acting  on  the  mind,  has  long  since  been  advanced  by  some 
advocates  for  liberty,  though  in  a  little  different^ form.  They 
have  contended  for  an  indifferency  in  tlie  mind,  remaining  till 
the  acts  of  the  will  are  past.  But  this  notion  appears  to  be 
wild  and  paradoxical,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive,  that 
the  mind  should  remain  in  a  state  of  indifference,  that  is,  of 
neutrality,  suspense,  or  equipoise,  with  regard  to  acting  or  not 
netiue,  in  a  case  it  has  fiilly  examined,  and  in  which  it  hak 
found  strong  reasons  to  determine  its  judgment. 

While  we  reject  these  extravagant  notions  of  liberty,  we 
vtHild  not  be  thought  to  go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  to 
ndbuudt  all  tlie  dogmas  and  theories,  which  have  been  advanced 
by  the  champions  of  necessity.  In  admitting  that  volitions  may 
b«  ctikd  effects,  resulting  from  previous  states  of  mind,  we 
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do  not  assert,  that  all  human  volitions  are  necessary.  Tlieru 
is  a  manifest  difference  between  a  real  and  a  necessary  caiiic. 
Thai  may  be  denominated  tlie  real  cause  of  a  particular  voli- 
tion, which  did  in  fact  excito  it,  and  without  which  it  would 
not  have  taken  place.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  may  not  have 
been  a  necessary  cause,  and  such  as  would  be  always  followed 
by  tlie  same  effect.  We  disclaim  Uial  doctrine,  which  annihi- 
lates all  human  freedom  and  power,  and  admits  a  universal 
fatality  in  the  actions  of  men.  The  mind  in  willing  is  not 
moved  by  the  same  principle  us  a  balance,  to  which  il  has 
often  been  compared.  Moral  causes  do  not  operate  with  the 
same  undcviatin^  uniformity,  as  physical.  The  minds  of  men 
are  differently  affected  by  ilie  same  objects.  It  is  only  in  those 
cases,  where  the  reasons  for  acting  are  clear,  and  the  motive 
urgent,  that  we  can  trace  a  uniforniily  in  the  conduct  of  men. 
No  person  would  hesitate  to  move  from  his  place  in  order  to 
save  himself  from  being  crushed  by  a  falling  tree  or  building. 
In  such  extreme  cases,  all  people  would  act  alike.  But  where 
the  reasons,  which  determine  the  choice  of  actions,  are  slight 
and  feeble,  different  persons  will  take  different  courses,  and 
the  same  person  act  differently,  ai  different  times.  In  tiiose 
cases,  which  moral  wrilers  have  called  indifferent,  that  is, 
where  outward  circumstances  present  no  distinct  grounds  for 
determining  the  choice,  volitions  appear  to  he  produced  by  nn 
arbitrary  power  of  the  mind.  We  experience  no  difficulty  in 
directing  our  actions  in  tiiesc  cases,  and  it  is  in  these,  that  otir 
freedom  appears  the  most  perfect  It  is  not  pretended  that  the 
mind  ever  exerts  a  self-determining  power  in  opposition  to  mo- 
tives ;  but  tve  are  sometimes  called  to  make  an  election  in 
things  of  precisely  the  same  value  ;  as,  in  choosing  one  of  two 
guineas,  equally  bright,  pure,  and  hea\-y.  The  motive  for 
making  the  choice  is  the  worth  of  the  coin  offered ;  but  as  the 
two  presented  to  our  option  are  regarded  as  of  equal  value, 
and  may  be  obtained  with  equal  ease,  we  can  have  no  moiivo 
for  taking  one  in  preference  to  the  other.  In  selecting  the 
objects  to  be  pursued,  and  in  all  the  more  important  decisions 
of  the  will,  we  are  influenced  by  special  reasons  for  each 
separate  act;  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  all  the  subordinate 
acts  of  the  will,  as  in  determining  the  exact  order  and  manner 
in  which  a  number  of  unconnected  actions  shall  be  performed, 
for  the  attainment  of  an  end  proposed.  The  object  is  not  lost, 
because  different  means  may  be  employed  with  equal  advan- 
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[  lage  in  procuring  il.     Unless  ihe  mind  had  power  to  act 
t  Ihese  minute  affairs,  without  being  impelled  in  each 
Vby  a  superior  moiive,  tlie  ordinary  business  of  life  could  n 
I  he  performed. 

i  rom  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  appear,  how  far  we  cm 
sider  the  doctrine  of  our  author,  formerly  slated,  correct,  «i 
I  tliat  the  mind  in  willing  is  not  influenced  by  any  causes  at  txtr 
For  the  truth  of  what  we  have  said  on  this  subject,  every  « 
must  judge  for  himself,  by  carefully  watching  the  operstia 
of  his  own  mind.  This  is  the  only  tribunal  to  which  ui  a] 
peal  can  be  made.  The  moral  freedom  of  man  is  not  a  que 
tion  of  speculation,  to  be  settled  by  abstract  reasoning.  U 
a  question  of  fact  to  be  decided  by  feeling.  It  is  on  I 
ground,  lliat  we  admit  the  doctrine  as  true.  We  heli< 
we  are  free,  because  we  feel  that  we  are  so.  We  ha* 
the  same  evidence  of  our  freedom,  that  we  have  ot  our  a 
counlableneas,  our  merit  or  demerit.  It  is  an  original  princip 
of  our  constitution,  for  which  we  have  the  clear  and  intuitu 
evidence  of  consciousness. 

Having  detained  our  readers  longer  than  we  intended,  i 
this  first  article  of  human  liberty,  we  will  not  further  f«tigi 
them  by  any  particular  remarks  on  the  subjec's  tliat  folia 
The  author  examines  with  altenlion  and  ability  the  sentimei 
of  Doctors  Edwards,  Dwight,  Hopkins,  and  others,  on  sevH 
controverted  subjecls  of  morals  and  theology.  We  agree  wi 
him  in  most  of  his  criticisms  on  these  authors,  though  son 
of  ihcm  are  minute  and  merely  verbsh  We  arc  gratified  wi 
the  candor  and  deference  with  which  he  examines  Uioir  do 
trines,  evincing  thereby,  that,  while  he  differs  from  tbem 
BenlimenI,  be  baa  a  deep  respect  for  their  characters. 

The  author  of  the  little  volume  wo  have  been  examtnif 
lias  seen  lit  lo  conceal  his  name  from  the  public^  though  I 
I  what  reason  we  cannot  teil.  There  apjiears  lo  be  nothing  ia  I 
I  character  of  the  book,  which  need  make  its  author  very  wlil 
k  tons  on  this  point,  one  way  or  the  other.  There  are  noiwQ 
k  ing  pretensions  to  uncommon  powers!,  or  extensive  eruditia 
I  The  style  of  the  book  is  by  no  means  elcvatetl,  nor  b»81I 
\  all  places  correct.     Wc  should  judge,  that  the  writer  had  Iw 

more  cnnvcrsanl  with  books  of  speculation  and  cnntrovi 

I  4han  with  works  of  taste.     His  mind  seems  to  be 

I  formed   for  dry  and   abstruse   investigations ;   and    in   ma 

phices  he  gives  evidence  of  menial  strength  and  discrimti 
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lion.  We  are  not  pleased  with  ihe  manner,  in  which  he  com- 
niences  his  work.  He  aitempts  to  enumerate  and  define  the 
various  powers  and  operations  oftlie  mind.  There  is  some- 
thing very  imposing  in  this  method,  and  which  must  naturally 
lead  iuexperienced  readers  into  error.  They  would  be  led 
to  view  tlie  mind,  not  as  an  uncompounded  substance,  but  as 
an  assemblage  of  various  parEs,  to  which  separate  functions 
were  allotted,  and  which  had  not  an  inseparable  connexion 
witb  each  other.  Many  writers  or  pneuinaiology  have  com- 
mitted tlie  same  fault,  and  some  have  displayed  ilieir  ingenuity 
in  multiplying  the  number  of  original  principles  belonging  to 
Uie  mind.  All  such  attempts  are  worse  than  useless.  Instead 
of  advancing  mental  philosophy,  ihey  serve  rather  lo  retard 
its  progress,  by  introducing  into  it  darkness  and  confusion. 


Art.  XX. — Valerius,  a  Roman  Story.  3  vols.  Edinburgh, 
1821. 
This  novel  confirms  us  in  fears,  which  we  have  long  enter- 
tained. While  the  author  of  Waverly  confined  himself  to 
scenes  of  Scottish  history,  those  who  were  subjected  by  him 
to  ihe  task  of  reading  a  tale  in  four  volumes,  every  six  months ; 
who  held  their  literary  reputation,  not  to  say  their  access  to 
good  company  on  the  tenure  of  buying  and  perusing  as  fast 
as  he  could  wriie,  and  Mr  Constable  could  print, — consoled 
themselves  witli  the  idea,  that  tlie  range  of  Scottish  history 
would  be  soon  exhausted.  They  had  even  the  distinct  assu- 
rance of  tliis  most  remarkable  autiior  himself,  that  when  iljey 
had  despatched  his  tliree  6rst  works,  in  which  tlie  delineation 
of  Scoltisli  manners  was  intended  to  be  brought  down  to  the 
commencement  of  this  centurj-  ;  they  should  be  released 
from  the  domination  of  his  spell,  and  allowed  to  plod  on  in  llie 
old  routine  of  their  professional  authors.  A  general  persua- 
sion was  cherished,  thai  this  interruption  of  the  order  of  things 
was  but  temporary,  and  tliat  ilie  finest  talents  and  rarest  ac- 
complishments of  tlie  age  were  not  permanently  to  be  conse- 
crated to  novel  writing.  The  publication  of  Kenilworlh  finally 
dissipated  tliis  delusion,  by  transferring  to  pure  English  ground, 
English  history,  and  English  manners  the  same  charm,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  associations  with  the  other  side 
of  Ihe  Tweed  ;  a  charm  so  potent  as  to  extend  to  the  dialogues 
in  broad  lowland  Scottish,  which  «'e,  in  tmitation  of  the  good 
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old  father  who  believed  because  it  was  impossible,  admired 
because  we  could  not  understand.  Kenilworth,  we  consider, 
as  having  fairly  broken  down  the  main  sea-dike ;  and  we  see 
not  what  is  henceforward  to  protect  any  portion  of  history  or 
tribe  of  men  from  the  merciless  inroads  of  this  uncommon 
personage.  Meantime,  imitators  are  rapidly  springing  up, 
who  are  following  the  hint,  and  pushing  their  fortunes  in  all 
directions ;  and  we  have  here  before  us  a  tale  of  great  interest 
and  beauty,  of  which  the  scene  is  placed  at  Rome  in  the  days 
of  Trajan. 

To  review  all  the  good  novels,  poems,  and  sketch-books 
that  come  out,  is  wholly  impossible.  We  have  given  up  the 
undertaking  long  since,  in  despair.  And  they  pass,  moreover, 
so  much  more  extensively  and  rapidly  into  the  bands  of  the 
reading  community  than  our  own  speculations,  that  the  task 
would  be  as  useless  as  difficult.  With  several  more  interest- 
ing works,  therefore,  of  this  department  unnoticed,  we  beg 
leave  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  Valerius,  as  a 
novel,  not  so  well  adapted,  perhaps,  in  the  choice  of  subject, 
as  others  of  the  same  class  for  general  reading,  but  strondy 
entitled  to .  notice,  for  the  high  degree  of  respectability  with 
which  it  is  executed. 

Caius  Valerius,  the  hero  of  the  story,  is  the  son  of  a  Roman 
soldier,  who,  having  espoused  a  British  wife,  during  his  cam- 
paigns in  Britain,  under  Vespasian  and  Titus,  returned  to  this 
island  from  the  intrigues  of  Home  to  end  his  days.  His  son, 
Caius  Valerius,  our  hero,  was  therefore  educated  in  Britain, 
and  the  story  commences  with  his  being  summoned  to  Rome 
by  Licinius,  his  relative,  a  popular  jurisconsult  and  orator  of 
the  day,  in  order  to  receive  a  rich  inheritance,  which  had  des- 
cended to  him.  Valerius  sails  with  Boto,  a  British  slave,  on 
board  a  tin  ship,  up  the  straights  of  Hercules  to  Ostia,  and  on 
the  voyage  forms  the  acquaintance  of  Sabinus,  a  centurion, 
who  is  also  returning  to  Rome,  and  who  plays  a  considerable 
part  in  the  action. 

The  business  of  tlie  story  begins  with  the  arrival  of  the  hero 
at  Rome.  But  having  invariably  found  those  reviews  of  nov- 
els rather  dull,  in  which  a  minute  historical  analysis  is  given 
of  the  work,  we  shall  profit  by  the  experience,  and  not  fall 
into  the  error  ;  but  present  our  readers  with  a  brief  account  of 
the  audior's  plan,  and  a  few  interesting  extracts. 

The  author's  general  plan  is  to  introduce  the  reader  to  the 
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public  and  private  life  of  the  Romans,  by  tlie  instrumentality 
of  a  laJe,  which  should  carry  him  through  many  of  its  most 
characteristic  and  curious  sceucs.  Upon  tlie  whole,  we  tliiuk 
he  has  not  managed  with  perfect  skill  in  weaving  his  plot  into  his 
manners ;  and  as  we  shall  presently  see,  he  makes  great  inroads 
into  historical  probability,  for  tlte  sake  of  bringing  a  succession 
of  pictures  from  Roman  life  before  the  reader's  eye.  Among 
the  principal  sketches  are  the  profession  of  a  lawyer  and  the 
pleadings  in  the  court  of  the  Centumviri.  These  are  fairly 
introduced,  for  the  errand  which  brings  Valerius  to  Rome  is 
bis  succession  to  an  inheritance,  and  Licinius,  his  kinsman,  is 
the  lawyer  and  orator,  to  whose  person  these  details  are 
attached.  Then  we  have  a  picture  of  the  country  life  of  the 
Romans,  as  let!  in  their  suburban  villas.  This,  hc^wever, 
scarcely  extends  beyond  a  description  of  their  gardens ;  while 
ft  philosophical  conversation  between  two  noble  Romans  and 
the  Greek  rhetoricians,  that  are  in  their  service,  is  intended 
to  represent  the  tone  of  polite  and  cultivated  intercourse.  In 
general,  t!ie  character  of  the  mercenary  Greek  pedagogue  is 
one  of  the  prominent  pictures  from  Roman  life,  on  which  the 
author  has  seized,  and  his  treatment  of  it  is  not  unsuccessful. 
Xerophrasles,  whose  name,  for  the  benefit  of  our  fair  readers, 
means  much  the  same  as  Drjyroser,  is  a  philosopher  of  the 
Stoic  school,  employed  by  Licinius  as  the  inslructer  of  his  son 
Sextus.  His  stoical  philosophy  is  made  to  contrast  ludicrously 
with  his  sensuality,  cowardice,  and  adulation;  though,  we 
think,  in  making  him  an  object  of  the  coquetry  of  the  lady 
Rubellia,  the  author  has  exceeded  the  bounds  of  probability. 
We  shall  take  occasion,  before  the  close  of  our  article,  to 
quote  a  very  spirited  scene  between  tlie  worthy  Xerophastes 
and  Rubellia. 

Another  picture, on  which  our  author  has  lavished  much  care, 
is  the  description  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  of  the  contests  of 
ibe  wild  beasts.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  learning  in  tlijs  por- 
tion of  tlie  work,  not  ostentatiously  displayed  u|K)n  the  surface, 
but  thoroughly  wrought  into  the  texture.  We  think  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  confusion  of  the  throng  around  the 
amphitheatre  written  witli  great  spirit  and  effect. 

'Musing  and  meditating  thus,  it  was  no  wonder,  that  I,  who 
knew  so  Fittle  of  Rome,  should  have  soon  wandered  from  die 
straight  way  to  the  hoine  of  mv  kinsman.  In  truth,  but  that  1  at 
Ait  caught,  at  the  turning  of  a  street,  a  glimpse  of  the  FlaTian 
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Amplii theatre,  which  I  had  before  pnsaeil  on  mj  wav  from  Oi* 
feast  of  Kubellia,  and  of  which  I  had  been  heaniig  and  lh!uk)i| 
I  K  much  during  my  visit  to  the  quarters  of  ihe  Pi-mforians. 
night,  perhaps,  have  been  long  enough  discovering  whereab)iuU'' 
I  was.  I  liaJ  a  pretty  nccnrate  notion  of  the  way  from  that  gram' 
edifice  to  the  house  oi  Licinius,  and  therefore  moved  towards  i 
immediately,  intending  to  pass  straight  down  from  thence  into  tb 
Sacred  Way.  But  when  I  came  close  to  the  amphitheatre.  , 
iennd  that,  surrounded  rm  all  uidcs  by  a  city  of  sleep  and  ailena 
that  region  was  already  filled  with  all  manner  of  noise  and  tumuil 
in  consequence  of  the  preparations  which  had  begun  tn  be  uioill 
for  the  spectacles  of  the  succeeding  day.    The  east  was  just  be- 

S'nning  to  be  streaked  with  the  first  faint  blushes  of  mornioz;  but 
e  torches  and  innumerable  lanterns,  in  the  hands  of  the  difleis 
I    ent  workmen  and  artificers  employed  there,  threw  mare  li^it  thaB 
was  sufficient  to  give  me  an  idea  of  all  that  was  eoing  forwardlb 
On  one  side,  the  whole  way  was  blocked  up  wilh  «  counilett. 
'  throng  of  wagons  ;  the  conauctors  of  which,  almost  ntl  of  liieia 
I    Ethiopians  and  Numidians,  were  lashing  each  others  horses,  and 
Ciehanging,  in  their  barbarous  tongues,  violent  ouicries  uf.  I  doufat 
not,  more  barbarous  wrath  and  execration.     The  tearful  bcllow- 
ings  that  resounded  from  any  of  the  wagons,  which  happened  t9 
be  set  in  motion  amidst  the  choaking  throng,  intimated  lliat  sav 
I   age  beasts  were  confined  witliin  them  ;  and  when  I  had  discover' 
I    ed  this,  and  then  regarded  the  prodigious  multitude  of  the  wagaus> 

1  cannot  say  what  horror  came  over  me  at  thinking  what  c 

'  Bights,  and  how  lavish  in  cruelty  were  become  the  iavoritc  ^_. 

1  -times  of  the  most  refined  of  people.  I  recognized  The  weJI-knmtH 

short  deep  snort  of  the  wild  boar,  and  the  long  hollow  bark  of  thi 

I    wolfi  but  a  thousand  fierce  sounds,  mingled  wilh  these,  wen 

equally  new  and  terrific  to  ray  ears.     One  voice,  however,  w 

I  p^a^dul  its  notes  of  sullen  rage,  that  I  could  not  help  aaliiag  I 

I  loldier,  who  sate  on  horseback  near  me,  from  what  wiUl  bust  i 

\  proceeded.  The  man  answered,  that  it  was  a  lion  ;  but  then  whi 

\  laughter  arose  among  some  of  the  rabble,  that  had  ovcrheani  ro^ 

B  jnterrogation  ;  and  what  contemptuous  looks  were  Uirown  upca 

line,  by  tile  naked  ne^oes,  who  sate  grinning  in  the  torch  li^t  M', 

"  e  tops  ol  tlieir  carnages.  Then  one  or  two  of  the  soldiers  would 

compelled  to  ride  into  the  midst  of  the  confusion  to  sepi 

tne  of  these  wretches,  fighting  with  their  whips  about  prac^ 

•nee  in  the  approaching  entrance  to  the  amphitheatre  ;  and  Ihtit 

jt  seemed  to  me  that  the  horses  could  not  away  with  the  8tni% 

i  rickly  smell  of  some  of  the  beasts,  that  were  carried  there,  fut 

I  ttey  would  prance  and  caper,  and  rear  on  end,  and  snort  as  if 

■  jponic  struck,  and  dart  themselves  towards  the  oilier  side  ;  wfaili 

■"-  -  of  the  riders  were  thrown  oflT  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  and 
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others,  with  fierce  &D(1  strong  bits,  competleil  the  frightened  or 
infuriated  animals  to  endure  the  thing  thev  abhorreif;  in  (heir 
wrath  and  pride,  forcing  tliem  even  nearer  than  was  necesaary  to 
the  hated  wagons.  In  another  quarter,  tliia  close  mingled  pile  of 
carts  and  horses  was  surmounted  by  the  enormous  heads  of  ele- 
phuufs,  thrust  high  up  into  ihe  air,  some  of  them  with  their  huge 
lithe  trunks  lashing  and  beating  (for  they  too,  as  you  have  heard, 
would  rather  die,  £u)  snufTin  the  breatli  of  these  monsters  of  the 
woods,)  while  the  tiaraed  heads  of  their  leaders  would  be  seen 
tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  contortions  of  those  high  necks,  whereon 
for  the  most  part  they  had  their  sitting  places.  There  was  such 
a  cry  of  cursing,  and  such  a  sound  of  whips  and  cords,  and  such 
blowing  of  horns,  and  whistling  and  screaming ;  and  all  this 
mixed  with  such  roaring,  and  bellowing  and  howling  from  the 
savage  creatures  within  the  caged  wagons,  that  1  stood,  as  it 
were  aghast  and  terrified,  by  reason  of  iKe  tumult  that  was  round 
about  me.'     vol.  i.  pp.  19U — 195. 

But  the  portion  of  tlie  manners,  history,  and  character  o. 
the  age,  on  which  the  author  has  bestowed  tiie  most  caie,  is 
the  persecution  of  the  christians  under  Trajan.  The  celebrated 
correspondence  between  Pliny  and  Trajan,  which  is  tlirown, 
by  way  of  illiisiration,  into  a  note  at  the  close  of  the  work, 
serves  as  the  ground  work  of  the  representations  he  has  given. 
The  plot,  moreover,  is  made  to  turn  wholly  oil  events  result- 
ing from  tliis  persecution.  We  fear  a  portion  of  our  readers 
have  been  a  little  disconcerted  to  Rnd  us  advancing  so  fast  in 
our  account  of  a  novel,  and  to  have  mentioned  the  hero  three 
or  four  times,  without  having  said  any  thing  of  a  heroine.  By 
way  of  amende,  therefore,  we  hasten  to  assure  them  that  there 
is  a  heroine  lo  the  story,  and  will  presently  introduce  tbem  to 
her,  by  an  extract.  Sexlus,  the  son  of  Licinius,  being  of 
nearly  the  same  age  as  Valerius,  our  hero,  naturally  falls  inio 
1  close  intimacy  and  confidence  with  him.  Sextos  is  design- 
ed by  bis  father  as  the  second  husband  of  Rubellia,  a  rich, 
youthful,  and  beautiful  widow,  whom  we  have  already  named  ; 
but  the  young  Roman  is  already  enslaved,  by  Ihe  fair  Sem- 
pronia.  To  the  country  house  of  llie  father  of  Sempronia  he 
takes  occasion  to  steal  away  from  the  forum,  and  carries  his 
friend  Valerius  with  him.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  Sem- 
pronia's  cousin,  the  pensive  Athanasia,  becomes  the  mistress 
of  Valerius,  and  the  heroine  of  the  book. 

'  To  this  reproach  I  made  no  reply,  but  Capito  immediately 
began  to  recite  some  noble  verses  of  a  hymn  of  Cnllimachus,  in 
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which  both  the  Greeks  joineil  him  ;  nor  could  anj  thing  be  mm 
delis;htful  than  the  deep  rolling  grand  cur  ofUiose  harmoniuus  nnni 
bers.     A  sudden  exclamation  of  Septus,  however,  ere  long  inlerJ 
Lrupted  their  recitation,  and  Captto,  looking  up  a  long  Btni»h6 
I  ipathwaj,  leading  from  the  villa,  said,  "  Come,  Valerius,  wc  •hJI 
I  soon  see  whether  yoa  or  Sextus  is  the  more  gallant  tit  living  Iwaa', 
I  lies,  for  here  come  my  two  nieces,  Athanaaia  and  Seuiprunia  ;  anJ 
I  i  assure  yoa,  1  don't  Know  of  which  of  them  I  am  the  more  prtnid 
I  But  Sempronia  has  indeed  more  of  the  Dinna  about  her,  r"  "' 
I  probable  she  may  find  a  ready  slave  in  our  friend  Scstuji." 
I       '  We  advanced  to  meet  the  young  ladies  who  were  walking 
I  slowly  down  the  avenue,  and  their  uncle  having  tenderly  aalufec 
I  them,  soon  presented  us  to  their  notice.    Scttus  blushe<I  deeplj 
I  he  found  himself  introduced  to  Sempronia,  while  in  ha 
;,  although  she  looked  at  him  as  if  to  say  ^he  had  never  » 
I  him  before,  1  thought  1  could  detect  a  certain  half-suppressed  exJ 
I  pression  of  half-disdainful  archness,  the  colour  in  her  checks  Atf 
I  the  same  time  being  not  entirely  unmoved.     She  was  indeed  i 
I  Tery  lovely  girl,  anil  in  looking  on  her  light  dancing  play  of  beau- 
1  tiful  features,  I  could  easily  sympathise  with  the  young  raptures 
[  of  my  friend.     Her  dress  was' such  as  to  set  oft*  her  charms  to  tli» 
[  utmost   advantage,  for  the  bright  green   of  her   Ityssine   r 
['«1thaugli  it  would  have  been  a  severe  trial  to  any  ordinary  c 
I  plexion,  served  only  to  heighten  the  delicious  brilliancy  of  ti 
f  A  veil,  of  the  same  substance  and  colour,  was  richly  embroidered 
k  kII  over  with  flowers  of  silver  tissue,  and  fell  in  Howing  dr^>ei 
[  well  nigh  down  to  her  knees.     Her  hair  was  almost  enhrelv  cot 
L  cealed  by  this  part  of  her  dress,  but  a  single  braid  of  th«  bnghtei 
[  nut-brown  was  visible,  low  down  on  her  polished  forehead.     Bl 
eyes  were  as  black  as  jet,  and  full,  as  I  have  alreaily  hinted,  of  i 
nymph-like  or  Areadian  vivacity.     Altogether,  indeed,  sbe  w~ 
Buch  a  creature,  as  the  Tempe  of  the  poets  need  not  hare  be 
ashamed  to  shelter  beneath  the  most  luxurious  of  its  bowers.' 
'  The  other  young  lady — it  is  Athanasia  of  whom  1  speak — »__ 

■  was  not  a  dazzling  beauty  like  Sempronia,  but  beautiful  in  such  I 
l.nanner  as  I  shall  never  be  able  to  describe.  Taller  than  her  coudi^ 
I'jind  darker  haired  than  she,  but  with  eyes  ratlier  li^hl  than  o 
B-iwise,  of  a  clear,  soft,  somewhat  mclancnoly  grey,  aiid  with  a  i 

miexion  for  the  most  part  paler  than  is  usual  in  Italy,  aud  with  I 
[demeanor  hovering  between  cheerfulness  and  innocent  Kraritj 
•nd  attired  with  r  vestal  simplicity  in  the  old  Roman  tunic,  ani 
Bdoak  of  while  cloth,  it  is  possible  tlmt  most  men  might  ha.* 

■  regarded  her  less  than   the  other ;  but  for  my  part  1  lound  he 
rupect  the  more  engaj^ing  the  longer  1  surveyed  it.     A  sinfd' 

■  liroad  star  of  diarnomls,  planted  high  up  among  her  block  hair 
^  — »  llie  only  ornament  oi  jewelry  sho  wore,  audit  shone  there  a 
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loysfiflhari  should  take  notice  of  sucli  trifles,  in  describing;  the 
first  lime  I  ever  ^zed  on  Atlianasia. 

•  At  the  rt-quest  of  the  younger  lady,  we  all  returned  to  die 
grotto,  in  ihe  nei|;hbourho<id  of  which,  as  1  have  already  mention- 
ed, our  tasteful  host  had  planted  the  rarest  of  his  eiiiitic  plants, 
some  of  which  Senipronia  was  now  desirous  of  inspectin<;.  As  we 

eced  again  slowly  over  those  smooth  sliaven  alleys  of  turf,  and 
twe>-u  those  rows  of  yew  and  box,  clipped  into  regular  shapes, 
which  abounded  in  this  more  artificial  region  of  the  pluce,  the 
conversation,  which  the  s[ip<'arance  of  die  two  beauties  had  dis- 
turbed, was  resumed  ;  altliou^h,  as  out  of  legaid  to  their  preaetice, 
the  voices  of  the  disputants  pursued  a  lower  and  milder  tone  than 
before, — a  natural  mark  nf  respect  (by  the  way)  to  the  geutleness 
of  female  spirits,  which  we  must  all  have  remarked  on  many 
occasions,'     vol.  i,  pp.  97 — 101. 

After  relating  this  conversation,  tlie  author  pursues. 

'  There  was  a  certain  somethine,  as  I  thought,  more  like  sap- 
pressed  melancholy  than  genuine  hilarity,  in  (Ke  expression  of  the 
old  man's  face,  as  well  as  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  while  he  guvo 
utterance  to  these  sentiments  ;  nor  did  any  of  those  present  ap- 
pear desirous  of  prolmcting  the  argument ;  although  I  did  not 
imagine  from  their  looks  that  any  of  them  had  altered  their  opin- 
ion. What,  however,  1  could  not  help  remarking;,  in  a  particular 
manner,  was  the  gentle  regret  painted  in  the  neautiful  counte- 
nance of  Alhanasia,  while  her  uncle  was  speaking.  'I'hc  maideM 
sate  over  against  him  all  the  while,  with  her  cheek  supported  on 
her  left  hand,  pale  and  silent,  with  an  expression  of  deep  aflTec- 
tjon  and  tender  pity.  Prom  time  to  time,  indeed,  she  cast  her 
eye  upward  with  a  calm  smile,  but  immediately  resumed  her  atti- 
tude of  pensive  abstraction,  tier  uncle  took  her  hand  in  his, 
when  he  had  dune  spe^kins,  and  klss-ed  it  tenderly,  as  if  toaputo- 
giz*  fur  having  said  any  tiling  disagreeable  to  her.  She  smiled 
again  upon  the  sceptic,  and  then  rising  gracefully,  walked  by  her- 
self (for  I  could  not  help  following  her  with  my  eye)  down  mto  a 
dark  walk  of  pines,  that  branched  off  at  the  right  hand  from  the 
entrance  of  the  grotto.  There  I  saw  her  stoop  and  pluck  a  beau- 
tiful pale  flower,  streaked  all  over  as  with  spots  of  blood.  This 
she  placed  in  her  bosom,  and  then  rejoined  us  with  a  mure  cheer- 
ful aspect,  after  which  we  all  w.ilked  towards  the  villa.  Nor  did 
it  escape  my  notice,  that,  although  Si.-mpi'oiiia  appearetl  willing  to 
avoid  iiextus  as  we  went,  it  always  happened  by  some  accident  or 
other,  that  he  was  nearer  to  her  t1ian  any  other  person  of  the  com- 
pany.'    vol.  i,  pp.  1(16—108. 
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This  flower,  which  is  thus  inysteriousiy  plucked  by 
nasia,  is  llie  passion  flower,  the  emblem  of  ihe  chrislian  lai 
and  the  favorite  flower  of  the  early  christians  ;  aiid  the  n 
der  doiibdess  already  suspects,  that  the  fair  Aihanasia  ia 
convert  to  the  persecuted  religion.  This  is  actually  the  c« 
Unknown  to  her  friends  or  even  her  cousin  Sempronia,  s 
lias  been  baptized  as  a  christian,  and  ibe  consequences  of  tl 
circumstance  furnisli  tiie  chief  incidents  of  the  plou  Amo 
ilie  exhibitions  of  the  amphitheatre,  for  which  the  preparatia 
already  alluded  to  were  making,  was  the  arraignment  and  cc 
demnation  of  Thraso,  a  Syrian,  a  soldier  in  the  arinies 
Titus  and  Vespasian,  and  a  christian.  The  circumstances 
his  trial,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  scene  in  the  aniphitbeaU 
aie  among  the  best  portions  of  the  book.  The  following 
the  description  of  Thraso  in  prison. 

'  Now,  when  we  had  entered  into  the  guard  room,  we  foanrf 
crowded  with  spearmen  of  Sabinus'  band,  sume  at  whom  wet 
playine;  at  dic^,  others  carousing  jovially,  and  many  wrapped  u 
in  their  mantles  asleep  upon  the  floor ;  while  a  few  onlj  wia 
sitting  beneath  the  porch,  with  their  spears  in  their  hands,  u 
leaning^  upon  their  bucklers.  From  one  of  tlie  elder  of  these,  d 
Cenlunon,  after  having  drawn  him  aside  out  of  the  coinpan 
made  inauiry  straightway,  concerning  the  names  and  conditio 
of  the  piisoners,  and  whetlier  as  yet  tney  had  received  any  inti 
ligence  of  that,  which  was  to  come  to  pass  on  the  morrow.  "" 
soldier,  whu  was  a  grave  man,  and  well  stricken  inye«ra,iu 
answer,  "  that  of  a  surety  the  men  were  fi'ce  burn  and  of  a  der^l 
estate,  and  that  he  had  not  heard  of  any  thing  else  being  lud 
their  chai^,  e^tcepting  that  which  concerned  their  religion.  6i 
they  have  been  here,  he  continued,  "  1  have  been  several  ti 
set  on  watch  over  them,  and  twice  have  I  lain  with  one  of  ^ 
in  his  dungeon;  yet  have  1  heard  no  complaints  from  any  of  tti 
fur  in  all  things  they  are  patient.  Une  of  them  only  is  to  sul 
to  morrow,  but  fur  him  1  am  especially  concerned,  for  he  ». 
known  to  me  of  old,  having  serveil  otten  with  me,  when  I  «a 
horseman  in  the  army  of  1  itus,  all  tlirough  the  war  of  Palw''- 
aud  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem." 

"  And  of  what  country  is  he  f"  said  Sabinus.  *■  Is  he  oUo  a  R 
man  ?''  "  No,  sir,"  answered  the  speurnian,  "  he  ia  no  Rom 
but  he  was  of  a  troop  of  the  allies,  tnat  was  joined  ufleutitnca 
our  leKioo,  and  1  have  seen  him  bear  himself  on  the  day  of  batl 
as  well  a»  any  Roman  of  us  all.  He  is  by  birth  a  Greek  of  f 
sea-coast ;  but  his  mother  was  of  the  nation  of  the  Jew-s,  taA 
was  brought  up  from  his  youth  according  to  their  law." 
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"  And  yet,  althr>uat>  tt>^  Bon  of  a  Jewess,  he  was  with  us,  sny 
you,  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  ?" 

"Even  so,  replied  tiie  man,  "and  not  he  only,  but  many 
others  j  for  the  Jews,  you  know,  were  divided  against  themselves ; 
and  of  all  them  that  were  christians,  it  wait  said,  that  not  one 
abode  in  the  city,  or  gave  help  to  defend  it.  For,  as  tliis  man 
himself  Imtli  sworn  to  me,  the  oi-acles  of  the  christians,  and  tlicir 
prophets,  had  of  old  given  warninz  that  the  city  must  fait  into  the 
hands  of  CEesar,  bv  reason  of  the  wickedness  of  that  people. 
Wherefore,  when  we  set  our  camp  over  against  Jerusalem.  Uiese 
men  all  nasaed  out  from  the  cily,  with  their  wives  Hnd  children, 
and  dwelt  safely  iu  tlie  mountainous  country,  until  all  things  were 
fulfilled.  But  some  of  these  young  men  fought  in  our  camp,  and 
did  ^ood  service,  because  the  place  -was  known  to  them,  and  tlie^ 
had  acquaintance  with  all  the  secrets  of  the  rock.  Of  these,  this 
man  was  one.  He  and  all  his  household  had  departed  from  the 
ancient  reli^on  of  the  Jews,  and  were  believers  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  christians,  for  which  cause  he  is  to  suft'er  on  the  morrow  ; 
and  of  that,  although  I  have  not  siioken  to  him  this  evening,  f 
think  he  has  already  received  some  intelligence,  for  certain  of  his 
friends  passed  in  to  him,  and  they  covered  their  fnces  as  they 
went  in,  as  if  weeping."  "Are  tiiese  friends  still  with  liimF' 
•aid  Sabinus. 

"Yes,"  answered  he,  "fori  muet  have  seen  them  had  they 
come  forth  again.  Without  douht,  the  two  women  are  still  wIlJi 
him  in  his  dungeon.'' 

"  Women  ?"  <juoth  Sabinus ;  "  and  of  what  condition  think  you 
they  may  be  ?" 

"  That  1  know  not,"  replied  the  soldier ;  "  for,  as  I  have  said, 
Ihey  walked  in,  muffled  in  their  mantles.  But  one  of  them,  at 
least,  is  a  Roman,  for  1  heard  her  speak  to  him,  tliat  is  by  the 
door  of  tlie  dungeon." 

"  How  long  is  if,"  said  the  centurion,  "since  they  went  inio 
the  prison  ?"  "  More  than  an  hour,"  replied  the  soldier  looking 
at  the  water  clock  that  stood  beneath  the  porch  ;  "and  if  they  be 
chris^ans,  they  are  not  yet  about  to  depart,  fur  they  never  sepa- 
rate without  singing  together,  which  is  their  favonte  manner  of 
worship." 

He  had  scarcely  utt«red  these  words,  when  the  soldiers  that 
were  carousing  within  the  guard 'room  became  silent,  and  we  heard 
the  voices  of  those  that  were  in  the  dungeon  singing  torether  in 
B  sweet  and  lowly  manner.  "  Ah,  sir  !''  said  the  old  soldier,  "  [ 
thought  it  would  be  even  so  ;  there  is  not  a  spearman  in  the  land 
that  would  not  willingly  watch  here  a  whole  night,  could  he  he 
sure  of  hearing  that  melody.  Well  do  I  know  that  soft  voice  ; 
hear  now,  how  she  aings  by  herself— and  there  again,  that  deep 
strong  note — ^that  ts  the  voice  of  the  prisoner," 
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"  IIusli !"  quoth  tlie  centurion ;  "  heart!  jmi  ever  niiy  thing  hi 
BO  riivine  ?     Are  Ihese  words  Greek  or  Syrian  r" 

"  Wliat  the  words  are,  I  know  not,"  said  the  soldier :  "but 
know  the  tune  well.  I  hive  heard  it  played  many  a  nicht  w'r 
hautboT,  and  clarion,  and  dulcimer,  mi  the  hi^  walls  arJeru«< 
lem,  while  the  old  city  waa beleaguered."  "  It  is  some  old  JewiJ 
tune  then,"  said  Sabinus ;  "  1  knew  not  those  barboriauH  bad  hi 
BO  much  art  " 

"  Why,  as  for  that,  air."  replied  the  man,  "  I  haie  been  all  o*i 
Greece  and  Egypt,  to  sav  no[>iing  of  Italy,  and  I  never  ht-nnl  af_ 
music  like  that  music  of  the  Jews.     Why,  when  they  cauic  down' 
to  join  the  battle,  their  trumpets  aounded  so  gloriiiusly,  that  wf 
wondered  how  it  was  possible  for  tliem  ever  to  be  driven  bkr-k 
and  then,  when  their  aates  were  closed,  and  they  sent  out  to  bq 
their  dead,  they  would  play  such  awful  notes  onuraentNlioii,  ihi 
the  plunderers  stood  still  to  listen,  and  their  warrion  were  delll 
ered  to  thera  with  all  their  mail,  as  Uiey  bad  fallen." 
"And  the  christians  also,"  said  Sabinus,  "had  the  utnr  tnnrif 
"  Oh  yes,  sir— why  for  that  matter,  these  very  tune«  mar  li«» 
been  amone  them,  for  aught  we  know,  since  the  be^nning  of  their' 
nation.     1  liave  stood  cenlinel  with  this  very  rnani  and  seen  th^ 
teare  run  down  his  cheek  by  the  star-light,  when  he  Heard 


;  going  1 

warlike  loelwlyj 
it  t»e  or  not,  but, 
m  1  and  yet  wl 


music  from  tlie  citv,  as  the  Jewish  captai 
rounds  upon  the  battlements." 

"  But  this  surely,*'  said  the  centurion, "  is 

"  I  know  not,"  quoth  the  soldier,  "  whethi 
am  sure  it  sounds  not  like  any  music  of  sorrow 
plaintive  tones  are  in  the  part  of  thai  female  vuic 

"  The  bass  sounds  triumpliantly,  in  good  sooth." 

"  Ah  sir,  but  that  is  the  old  man's  own  voic«.  I  an  sure  ll 
will  keep  a  good  heart  to  the  end,  even  though  they  should  t 
siimng  their  farewell  to  him.  Well,  the  emperor  loit«a  a  gM 
soldier,  the  hour  old  Thraso  dies,  i  wish  to  Jupiter  he  had  M 
been  a  christian,  or  had  kept  his  relipon  to  hituself.  But  ak  I 
changing  now,  you  might  as  well  think  of  persuading  the  prim 
himself  to  be  a  Jew,  as  to  talk  to  Thraso  about  that." 

"  That  last  strain,  however,"  (jnoth  Sabinus,  "  has  ended  ihl 

uinging.    Let  us  speak  to  the  women  as  they  come  out,  and  if 

I,  that  the  man  is  already  aware  of  what  is  to  be  done  to- 


row,  I  see  not  why  we  should  trouble  him  with  euterinE  his  t 
He  has  but  a  few  hours  to  live,  and  1  would  not  willing^  Ain 
him.'"     vol.  i,  pp.  161 — IBS. 


Such  is  ilie  description  of  the  person  who  is  soon  to 
brought  forth  and  arraigned  in  the  amphilheatre,  in  prc««n 
of  its  mighty  crowd  of  all  the  gay,  idle,  and  curious  of  Hon 
in  presence  of  the  emperor  Trajau   himself.     The  uiol 
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Thmso  is  preceded  by  ihe  coniesis  of  the  gladiators,  and  we 
have  lo  regiel  thai  our  timils  do  not  allow  us  lo  present  our 
readers  with  the  description  of  them,  disiinguished  as  it  is  lot 
its  spirit,  learning,  and  ease.  After  the  contests  of  the  gladi- 
ators are  over,  succeeds  the  more  pathetic  scene  of  the  trial 
and  condemnation  of  Thraso.  We  are  aware  that  there  is 
ancient  authority  for  the  hurning  of  the  christians  in  Ihe  gar- 
dens of  Nero  J  and  tlie  lest  of  christianily, — the  refusal  to  sac- 
rifice to  the  heathen  divinities — is  happily  made  ihe  occasion 
hy  our  author,  of  introducing  a  most  pompous  description  of 
the  Roman  worship.  Though  we  feel  diffident,  from  mere 
general  recollection,  of  calling  in  question  the  accuracy  of  a 
person,  who  has  evidently  studied  the  Roman  antiquities  with 
a  view  to  the  preparation  of  this  work,  yet  we  are  not  prepar- 
ed to  admit  the  historical  truib  of  introducing  before  the  Ro- 
man people  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  insight  of  the  emiicror,  a 
capital  punishment  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  We  can- 
not dciiy  ourselves,  however,  tlie  gratification  of  exlraciin^  a 
passage  from  this  part  of  the  narrative.  The  scene  opens  with 
the  performance  of  the  sacrifice,  in  which  the  christian  refuses 
lo  unite. 

'  Then  arose  the  prefect  of  the  city,  who  had  hU  place  imme- 
diately under  the  chair  of  the  nriuce,  and  said  in  a  voice,  which, 
although  nol  luud,  wag  distinctly  heard  all  through  the  amphithea- 
tre,— "  Thraso,  of  Aniioch,  being  accused  of  blasphemy  and  con- 
tempt for  the  gods,  has  been  brought  hither,  either  to  refute  this 
chaise,  by  doing  homage  at  the  altar  nf  Jupiter  Best  and  Greatest; 
or  persisting  inliis  rebellion  against  Koine,  and  the  prince,  and 
the  i-eligion  nf  the  slate,  to  suffer  openly  the  punishment,  which 
tlie  laws  of  the  s^a'e  have  affixed  lo  such  perversity—  let  him  re- 
main where  he  is,  until  the  Ftumens  invite  us  all  tojuininthe 
Bacrifice." 

*  Then  Thraso,  hearing  these  words,  slept  forth  into  the  middle 
of  the  arena,  and  folding  his  arms  upon  his  heart,  stood  there 
composedly,  without  once  lifting  up  his  eyes,  either  to  the  place 
from  which  tlie  prefect  had  spoken  lo  him,  or  to  any  other  region 
of  the  amphitheatre.  The  situation  in  which  he  stood  was  such, 
that  I  commanded,  where  I  sate,  a  full  and  distinct  view  of  every 
movement  of  the  old  man's  countenance,  and  assuredly  ray  eyes 
were  in  no  danger  of  being  directed  away  from  him.  For  a  lew 
inoments  there  was  perfect  silence  tliroughout  the  assembly  ;  un- 
til at  length,  the  same  herald,  who  had  previously  spoken,  made 
fruclamatioD  for  the  doors  to  be  thrown  open,  tliat  the  priests  of 
Upiter  might  have  access  to  the  arena.      Whereupon  there  was 
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heard  forthwith  a  noise,  as  of  the  turning  of  some  heavy  machine- 
rjt  and  a  part  of  the  groand-work  of  the  arena  itself  appeared  to 
be  eiving  way,  right  over  against  that  quarter  in  which  Thraso 
haa  his  station.   But  of  this  the  purpose  was  soon  manifested  when 
there  arose  from  underneath  into  the  space  thus  vacated,  a  certain 
wooden  stage,  or  platform,  covered  all  over  with  rich  carpetings, 
whereof  the  centre  was  occupied  bj  a  marble  altar,  set  forth  al- 
ready with  all  the  usual   appurtenances  of  sacrifice,  and   sur- 
mounted on  one  side  by  a  gigantic  statue  of  bronze,  in  which  it 
was  easy  to  recognize  all  the  features  of  the  great  Phidian  Jupi- 
ter.   Neither  had  the  altar  any  sooner  made  its  appearance  there, 
and  the  sound  of  the  machinery,  by  which  its  great  weight  had  been 
lifted,  ceased  to  be  heard,  than  even  as  the  herald  hai^  given  com- 
mand, the  main  gates  of  the  amphitheatre  were  expanded,  and 
thereby  a  free  passage  prepared  for  the  procession  of  the  Flamens. 
With  that,  all  tliose  that  were  present  \n  the  amphitheatre  arose 
from  their  seats  and  stood  up,  and  a  sweet  symphony  of  lutes  and 
clarions  ushered  in  the  sacred   band  to  the  place  appointed  for 
them.    And,  first  of  all,  there  inarched  a  train  of  fifty  beautiful 
boys,  and  then  an  equal  number  of  young  maidens,  ali,  both  boys 
and  maidens,  arrayed  in  white  tunics,   and  having  their  heads 
crowned  with   oaken  garlands,  and  bearing  in  their  hands  fresh 
branches  of  the  oak  tree,  which,  above  all  the  other  trees  of  the 
forest,  is,  as  you  have  heard  and  well  know,  held  dear  and  sacred 
to  Jupiter.    Then  these  youthful  bands  were  separated,  and  they 
arranging  themselves,  the  boys  on  the  right,  and  the  girls  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  altar,  some  of  them  standing  on  the  arena  itself, 
and  others  on  either  side,  upon  the  steps  of  the  platform  whereon 
the  altar  was  fixed ;  and  beautiful,  indeed,  was  their  array,  and 
comely  and  guiltless  were  their  looks ;  and  much  modesty  was 
apparent,  bodi  in  the  downcast  eyes  and  closed  lips,  with  which 
some  of  them  stood  there  to  await  the  issue  of  their  coming,  and 
in  the  juvenile  admiration  wherewith  others  of  them  were  regard- 
ing the  wide  and  splendid  assemblage  around  them  ;  insomuch, 
that  1  could  not  but  feel  within  myself  a  certain  di*ead  and  fear- 
fulness,  when  1  saw  the  feet  of  so  many  tender  and  innocent  ones 
placed  there  upon  the  same  hot  and  guilty  sand,  which  had  so  of- 
ten drunk  the  blood  of  fierce  beasts  and  cruel  malefactors — alas ! 
which  had  drunk  the  blood  of  the  innocent  also— and  which  was 
yet  to  drink  thereof  abundantly. 

*  And  after  them  there  came  in  the  priests  themselves  of  Jupi- 
ter, arrayed  in  tlie  white  garments  of  sacrifice,  walking  two  dj 
two  the  oldest  and  principal  of  them  coming  last.  And  behind 
them  again,  were  certain  jrounger  assistants,  clothed  also  in  white, 
who  led  by  a  cord  of  silk  inwrou^t  with  threads  of  silver,  a  milk- 
white  steer,  without  spot  or  blemish,  whose  horns  were  already 
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g;ill,  and  hU  broad  brows  crowned  wilii  oak  leaves  and  roses. 
And  last  of  all  entered  the  vestjil  vi  rgins,  none  or  whom  had  ever 
before  been  seen  by  me,  and  they  also  walked  two  by  two ;  and 
no  one  could  contemplate,  without  veneration,  the  majesty  of  their 
demeanor.  With  broad  fillets  were  they  bound  around  the  fore- 
head, and  deep  flowing  veils  hune  down  to  their  feet,  entirely 
covering  their  faces  and  their  hands  ;  nevertheless  their  dignity 
was  apparent;  and  it  was  not  the  leas  impressive  by  reason  of  the 
great  mystery,  in  which  all  things  about  them  appeared  to  be  en- 
veloped. Imagine  therefore,  to  yourselves,  how  magnificent  waa 
the  appearance  of  all  things,  when  youths  and  dumsels,  and 
priests  and  vestals  had  taken  their  places,  accoiding  to  the  cus- 
tom of  thdr  sacred  observances ;  and  all  that  innumej-;d>le  com- 
pany of  spectators  yet  standing  up  in  the  amphitheatre,  the  cho- 
ral-hymn was  be^un,  in  which  every  voice  there  was  united,  ex- 
cept only  that  orThraso,  the  christian.  Now  it  was  the  soft  low 
voices  of  the  young  maidens  that  sounded,  and  then  the^e  would 
pause,  and  give  place  to  the  clearer  and  more  piercing  notes  of 
the  boys  that  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  altar  ;  then  again  the 
priestesses  of  Vesta  would  break  in  from  afar  with  their  ei|uable 
narmony ;  and  anon  these  in  their  turn  ceasing,  the  Flamens  of 
Jupiter  would  lift  up  their  strong  deep  chanting,  until  at  the  ap- 
pointed signal  from  uim  that  stood  on  the  highest  step  of  the  altar, 
with  the  cup  of  libation  in  his  hand,  the  whole  people  that  were 
present  burst  Id  and  joined  in  the  rushing  stream  of  the  burden, 
^"Jupiter,  Jupiter,  hear  us! — hear  us,  Father  of  gods  and  menl" 
while  the  wine  was  poured  out,  gushing  red  upon  the  marble,  and 
the  incense  flung  on  high  from  fifty  censers,  rolled  its  waves  of 
smoke  over  the  surface  of  the  arena,  and  quite  up  to  the  gorgeous 
canopy  of  that  resounding  amphitheatre.  Magnificent,  indeed, 
was  the  spectacle,  and  majestic  the  music  ;  yet  in  the  midst  of  it, 
how  ciiula  1  take  away  my  eyes  from  the  pale  and  solitary  old 
nan,  by  reason  of  whose  presence  alone  all  these  things  were  so? 
With  calm  eyes  did  he  regard  all  the  pageantry  of  those  imperial 
riles, — witli  closed  lips  did  he  stand  amidst  all  the  shoutins  mul- 
titudes. He  bowed  not  his  head;  he  lifted  not  up  his  hand; 
neither  would  he  bend  his  knee,  when  the  victim  was  slain  before 
tfie  horns  of  the  altar ;  neither  would  he  in  any  thing  give  sem- 
blance of  being  a  partaker  in  the  worship/    vol.  i.  pp.  ^264—371. 

Tbe  cry  of  the  infuriate  populace  in  llie  amphitheatre,  on 
witnessing  the  firmness  with  »vhich  Thraso  refuses  to  join  in 
the  sacrifice,  is  finely  conceived. 

'Then  the  prefect,and  all  those  round  about  Trajan,  sat  down, 
and  there  was  a  deep  silciice  throughout  the  lower  region  of  the 
u&pliitlieatre,  where,  for  the  most  part,  they  of  cundilion  were 
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d  i  but  when  the  mMe,  lliat  sat  abuve,  Iwheld  the  stem  aod 
BBolute  cuuntenance  with  which  the  old  man  stooit  thi 

met!  03  if  they  wt^re  enraged  thereby  bevutut  mcAX' 
re,  and  there  ara§e  among  them  a  fierce  nproar  and  a  Abuuting 
I  hatred  ;  and  amidst  eroan 9  and  hisdes,  there  was  a  crj  frani 
fainumerable  vuices,  of  " Christian  1  Christian  I — Bluspnemer! 
jilasphemer  ! — Atheist!  Atheiat  I— A  tiger !  A  tiger  !— Let  Iuom 
t  tiger  upon  the  Christian  !" ' 

The  incantations  of  Pona,  a  very  disciple  and   image  of 

tianidia,  furnish  our  author  with  an  opportunity  of  de»cribii)| 

mother  portion  of  the  Roman  superstitions.     Pona  is  employ 

i  by  the  lady  Rubellia  lo  prepare  charms  and  philters,  by 

irbich  t)ie  aSections  of  Sextus  may  be  aveiied  from  Sem|iro> 

I  and  secured  lo  Rubetlia  herself      Dromo,  a  Cretan,  the 

eofSexius.faithful  to  the  cunning  of  his  country,  and  the' 

inence  of  his  calling  as  ihe  favorite  domestic  of  a  young  no- 

leman,  having  accidentally  become  awart*  of  the  dealings  of^ 

Rubellia  with   the    sorceress,    undertakes  to  wnlcli  and  frus- 

K^ie  her  enchantments.      We  shall  make  an  extract  Irom  a 

■  passage,  in  which  the  latter  are  described,  as  it  wiU  not  only. 

Lire  are  sure,  afford  our  readers  pleasure,  but  convince  them  o 

B  skill  with  which  the  author  has  enriched  his  work,  \iy  iha 

I  Appropriation  of  the  various  topics,  which  our  limited  acquain* 

I  lance  wiib  Roman  antiquities  adbrds. 

rept  down  to  the  low  wall  at  his  bidding,  and,  looking ovtf 
I  jt>  perceived  that  the  ground  sunk  very  deeply  on  the  other  side 
1  but  juHt  at  that   moment  the  moon  passed  behind  a  thick  vtd  o 
1  clouds,  so  that  1  could  not  distinctly  see   any   'hing  below.    It 
F  aeemed,  however,  as  if  the  eyes  of  the  Cretan  were  better  ihaa 
L  Bline,  for  as  he  knelt  by  my  side,  he  seized  my    wrist  with  is 
Mgcr  and  tremulous  gripe,  and  continued  to  gaze  downwanla  in* 
to  the  hulUiw,  with  an  earnestness,  the  cause  of  which  I  could  bf' 
no  means  understand.     At  length  die  cluud  rolled  away  and  Iha 
moonbeams,  faUing  brightly  on  tlie  surface  beneath,  discovered  t» 
my  view  what  it  was,  that  nad  so  effectually  rivetted  the  ejci 
the  slave. 

The  ground  there  was  more  desolate  of  aspect  tlian  any  part 
'  — stoney  and  hard,  with  here  anl 


of  that  which  we  had  traversed- 

there  tufts  of  withered  fern,  and 
Lgrvwing  out  of  the  ungeuial  soil. 

■vail  over  which  we  were  leaning,  two  Human  bgures  were  ni 
lllle  )— wild,  uncouth  figures,  even  mure  desolate  than  tlie  place 
■which  they  appeared.     The  one  of  lliem  waa  sitting  on  t 


straggling  bushes  oflhoi 
And   immediately  below  iha' 
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ground,  wrapped  in  a  dark  cloak,  wliicli  enlirelj  concealed  the 
con n(o nance,  and  even  tlie  sex  of  the  wearer.  The  other  was  a 
liaif-tiaked  bojr,  huldine;  in  a  string  n  little  new  shorn  lamb,  which 
with  one  of  his  hands  he  cuntinua11_r  stroked  and  caressed ;  but 
his  e^ca  seemed  to  be  lixcd  steadfastly  upon  the  sitting  fi=;urp,  as 
if  tvaitiiig  for  some  signal  or  conimiind.  Nor  was  it  long  before 
that  sitting  figure  arose,  and  throwing  away  Uie  cWk.  displayed 
the  grey  tangled  tresses  of  an  old  woman,  and  (ivo  strong  bony 
arms,  one  of  whicli  was  stretched  forth  with  an  impatient  ges- 
ture towards  the  stripling,  while  the  otiier  was  pointed  upwards 
to  the  visible  moon. 

*'  Strike,"  said  she,  "  ailly  boy — now  strike,  and  strike  deeply, 
anil  beware  lest  any  of  the  blood  tiii^e  your  feet  or  your  hands  I" 
*  Low  and  dismal  was  the  note  in  which  these  worils  were  otter- 
ed ;  but  I  heard  them  as  distinctly  as  if  they  had  been  thundered, 
and  I  recognized  at  vnce  the  voice  of  the  same  old  woman  that 
had  attracted  my  notice  in  the  morning,  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine. 
'  The  boy,  hearing  the  words  of  Pona,  drew  forth  ins  tan  (ty  a 
knife  from  his  tmsom,  whose  glittering  blade  was  forthwith  buned 
at  one  blow  in  the  tliroat  of  tlie  yeaning,  and  it  was  then  first 
that  1  perceived  a  small  ditch  dug  between  the  bt)y  nnti  the 
woman,  into  which,  the  Iambus  throat  being  held  over  it,  the  blood 
of  tlie  innocent  creature  was  made  to  drop,  from  the  fatal  wound 
it  had  received  So  surely  had  the  blow  been  given,  that  not  one 
faint  bleat  escaped  from  the  slaughtered  animal,  and  so  deeply, 
that  the  blood  lioived  in  a  strong  stream,  dashing  audibly  upon 
the  bottom  of  the  receiving  trench.  And  while  it  was  yet  dixip- 
pin^so,  the  old  woman  muttering  to  herself  a  sort  of  chant,  of 
winch  I  could  understand  nothing,  showered  from  her  girdle  or 
lap,  into  the  trench,  I  know  not  what  of  bones,  or  $hort  sticks, 
mingled  with  leaves  and  roots,  which  afterwards  she  seemed  to 
be  stirring  about  in  the  blood,  with  one  of  the  tall  strong  stems  of 
tlie  fern  lliat  grew  tliere  ;  and  then  flinging  the  bloody  fem-steia 
itself  into  the  ditch,  she  raised  the  chant  higher,  and  I  heard 
such  words  as  these,  wild  and  broken,  like  the  note  in  which  they 
were  sunp— 

"  Bleeds  not  bere  in  pince  rorlom. 
The  spolless  ycariing  newiy  shorn  ? 
Lies  not  here  williin  tlie  trench, 
Hoblen'd  wtlh  the  yearling'a  gore 
Brittle  iMrne 
or  Ihnut  crone, 

With  jlrong  bone  of  lusty  wench,  -  m 

CrDmbline,  crumliling  even  more  f  HI 

Queen  of  heaven,  from  out  thy  cloud,  i^^M 

Look  while  the  owl  a  hooting  loud,  ^^H 

That  nsnderiog  ehojl  and  shivering  ijinlc,  ^^H 

Mhv  fear  to  mack  uiy  ciiurni  la-nigiil.  ^^H 

New  Serits,  JVo.  8.  &3  ^1 
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"  Now  the  bird  that  sings  for  thee. 

Sings  from  the  topmost  cypress  tree : 

Drearily  now  the  screech-owl  hoots, 

Well  she  knows  that  we  have  torn 

The  blessed  hemlock  by  the  roots. 

Hark  her  cry ; 

The  dark  leaves  lift 

In  the  blood  of  the  new-shorn. — 

Bone,  and  root,  and  yearling's  blood, 

Curdle  round  the  wounded  sod  : — 

Look,  Hecate,  while  the  night-bird  screams, 

Wake  for  us  the  world  of  dreams.*' 

'  And  whether  it  were  from  the  hideous  croaking  of  the  voice 
in  which  these  strange  words  were  sung,  or  from  the  sqoalidness 
of  the  scene  and  the  persons  before  me,  or  from  some  infection  of 
the  terror  with  which  Dromo  was  sensibly  inspired  bj  what  he 
saw  and  heard,  this  indeed  I  know  not  ;-lbut  it  is  certain  that  I 
did  not  hear  out  this  ha^n^rd  creature's  chant  without  some  feel* 
ings,  I  shall  not  say  of  fear,  yet  without  question,  of  a  very  un- 
pleasing  nature.  The  wildnessof  the  gestures  of  the  old  woman 
was  sucn,  that  1  could  not  doubt  that  she  herself  had  some  ftdth 
in  the  efficacy  of  the  foul  and  cruel  charms  to  which  she  had  re- 
sorted ;  nor  could  i  see  her  stirring  tliat  trench  of  innocent  blood, 
without  remembering,  with  an  instinctive  horror,  the  still  more 
ruthless  charms,  whose  practice  the  poets  of  Italy  have  ascribed 
to  such  hoary  enchantresses.  The  dreariness  of  the  midnisht  wind, 
too,  as  it  whistled  along  the  bare  and  sterile  soil  around  as,  and 
the  perpetual  variations  in  the  light,  by  reason  of  the  careering 
of  those  innumerable  clouds,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  funere- 
al purposes,  for  which,  as  it  seemed,  all  this  region  was  set  apart 
The  whole  of  this  toother  produced,  1  know  not  how,  a  certain 
pressure  upon  the  spirits,  and  1  confess  to  you,  1  felt,  as  I  was 
Kneeling  there  by  tiie  side  of  the  Cretan,  as  if  I  owed  him  no 
great  thanks  for  having  brought  me  that  nigiit  beyond  the  Capene 
Gate.  Here,  however,  I  was,  and  there  was  no  escaping  without 
seeing  the  thing  out.  I  therefore  nerved  myself  as  well  as  I 
could,  and,  returning  the  pressure  of  Dromons  hand,  continued  to 
keep  my  eye  fixed  on  the  mysterious  group  before  me. 

'It  seemed  as  if  the  goddess,  to  whom  the  witch's  song  had 
been  addressed,  did  not  listen  to  it  with  any  very  favorable  ear; 
ifor  the  outward  sign  at  least,  for  which  it  had  petitioned,  was  so 
far  from  being  granted,  that,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  chant,  the 
clouds  gathered  themselves  over  the  face  of  the  planet  more 
thickly  than  ever,  while,  instead  of  any  atoning  gifts  of  revela- 
tion, the  wind  howled  only  more  loudly  than  before  among  the 
tombs  and  tlic  grass,  and  the  half-scared  owl  sent  up  a  feebler 
and  more  uncertain  hooting  from  her  melancholy  roost  In  spite 
of  all  this,  notwithstanding,  the  old  woman  continued,  so  far  aii 
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we  could  Bee,  in  the  same  attitude  *if  expectation  wilh  which  she 
had  concluded  her  soDg,  and  the  poor  titriplin^,  her  attenduiil, 
still  held  die  well  nigh  drained  throat  ofhU  murdered  lamb  iihove 
the  ulMiRiiimbIc  trench.  By  degreeSi,  however,  tlie  patience  of  butli 
seemed  to  be  exhausted;  fortliere  anwe between  them  an  angry 
altercation,  which  shewed  tliat  each  was  willing  to  tlirow  upon 
the  other  the  failure  of  the  common  incantation. 

"Infernal  brat  of  Hades  1" ([uotJi  the  witch,  " look  ye,  ifjou 
have  not  stained  your  filthy  hands,  and  if  the  thirsty  shadows 
be  not  incensed,  tiecausc  you  have  deprived  them  of  some  of  the 
gweet  blood  that  tJiey  love !" 

"  Curse  me  not.  mother,"  replied  Uie  boy ;  "  curse  yourself,  if 
you  will:  for  any  body  might  have  known,  that  tlic  beautiful  moon 
would  ratlier  never  shine  any  more,  than  shine  upon  such  a  wick- 
ed woman  as  you.  Did  you  think,  in  truth,  that  the  blood  of  a 
stolen  lamb  would  ever  propitiate  Hecate  i  1  am  but  a  buy,  and 
yet  1  told  you  better." 

"  imp  of  Alecto!'' quoth  she,  "execrable  spawn  of  aJl  the  furies! 
HcHd  tliv  peace,  foul  thin^,  or  1  will  tiy  wnetlier  no  other  blood 
may  make  the  charm  work  better!" 

"Beware,  beware!"  cjuoth  the  boy,  leaping  backwards, "  beware 
vhat  you  do !  Remember,  I  am  no  longer  so  weak  that  1  must 
bear  all  your  blows.''  And  as  he  s;iid  so,  (here  was  just  n  gleam 
«r  Udit  ennu£;h  to  shew  me,  that  he  brandii^hcd  above  Iii^  head  the 
bluuuy  knife,  with  which  he  had  slaughtered  the  victim  at  the 
witch  a  bidding. 

"  A  curse  now  upon  thee !"  continued  the  wild),  stamping  her 
foot  furiously,  without  however  over-stepping  the  trench  that 
separated  them— "  A  foul  curse  upon  thee!  and  a  foul  curse 
since  I  am  bid  to  say  so,  upon  the  womb  that  bare  tliee  '.  And  t 
would  curse  the  toins  tJiat  begat  thee  also  ;  but  that  were  needless, 
for  the  sea  is  deep,  and  the  strong  hounds  of  Father  Ucean  will 
keep  what  they  have  fanged.'* 

"  Ha.  ha,  mad  mother,"  nuoth  the  boy,  (and  I  know  not  w  hetlier 
I  ever  heard  any  sound  so  hideous  as  tliat  laugh  of  his  ;)  "  say  vou 
so,  mad  mother  of  mine  r  and  so  also  will  the  strung  hounds  of  old 
mother  earth." 

'  And  at  that  moment  the  moon  sh  one  out  again  once  more  from 
among  the  lucid  clouds,  and  1  saw  that  two  of  those  lean  dogs, 
such  us  1  had  observed  before  in  that  region,  had  come  close  up 
to  the  woman,  and  were  alieady  beginning  to  lap  the  blood  from 
out  the  trench  before  her  eyes.  And  then  it  seemed  as  if  all  tlie 
wrath  she  had  before  manitested,  were  but  asnotliing;  fur  instead 
of  doing  any  thing  to  scare  them  from  their  feast,  slie  sat  down 
beaide  Uiem,  and  wrapping  her  long  cloak  once  more  around  her, 
begun  to  curse,  in  her  madness,  the  very  power  to  which  her  proy- 
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ers  had  been  addressed ;  and  the  low  steady  tone  in  ivhich  she 
now  poured  forth  her  imprecations,  appeared  to  me  a  thou- 
sand times  more  fearful  than  the  previous  loudness  of  her  angry 
screaming. 

"  Aj,"  sdd  she,  "  look  forth  now  from  tlij  cloud, — look  forth 
now,  beautiful  moon,  and  listen,  if  thou  hast  hearing  as  well  as 
light,  to  the  foul  tongues  that  are  lapping  the  blood  of  thj  sacri- 
fice !  So  be  it  with  all  the  blood  that  is  ever  henceforth  shed  for 
thee  !  So  fare  it  with  all  that  ever  put  trust  in  tliee,  false,  accurs- 
ed Hecate ;  for  though  thou  ridest  high  in  the  blue  heaven,  jet 
hell  is  thy  birthplace,  and  hell  holds  no  deemon  falser  than  thee, 
beautifuL  accursed,  execrable  moon !  A  curse  upon  thy  false 
smiling  face  I  May  the  steam  of  the  hot  blood  they  are  dnnlung, 
arise  up  and  blot  thee  out  forever  from  the  face  ot  the  sky !  Set 
quickly  in  darkness,  false  harlot  moon,  and  console  thee  in  Tarta- 
rus, with  the  ghost  of  thine  £ndymion  !"  And  she  also  con- 
cluded her  cursing  with  laughter  as  full  of  scorn  and  rage,  as  that 
of  her  boy  had  been  of  savage  triumph  and  delight.  And  then 
she  arose  again  from  the  ground,  and  stooping  over  the  trench, 
began  to  caress  with  her  nands  the  lean  aogs,  that  had  by  this 
time  well  nigh  lapped  up  all  the  blood. 

*'  Ha,  ha !  pretty  pets  of  mine,"  quoth  she,  in  a  fondling  tone, 
«•  would  it  not  have  been  very  hard  to  deprive  you  of  your  feast ! 
Bones  enow !  1  warrant  me,  have  ye  picked  already,  since  the 
sun,  whose  light  ye  hate,  went  down,  and  the  moon,  tiiat  is  so 
dear  to  us  all,  began  to  shine  among  the  tombs  of  these  proud  Ro- 
mans; and  wliy  should  je  not  have  wine,  and  the  strongest  and 
richest  of  wine  too,  to  wash  down  your  banquet  withal  ?  Drink  on, 
pretty  creatures,  and  quaft' deeply,  and  then  ye  shall  have  sweet 
slumbers  in  some  lordly  cemetery,  which  it  were  foul  shame  to 
leave  for  the  habitation  of  the  dead  alone  Sweet  slumbers  shall 
ye  have,  in  spite  of  all  the  haughty  Manes  that  may  shudder  at 
your  presence  ;  and  ye  shall  rub  your  crimsoned  chops  upon  the 
iinest  urn  of  them  all,  and  the  bri^test  of  their  eternal  lamps 
shall  keep  watch  over  your  heavy  slumbers. — Drink  on,  sweet 
lips,  and  drink  deeply,  and  leave  not  a  single  drop  behind  you; 
and  be  sure  you  salute  yon  high-sailing,  chaste,  proud  Dian,  with  a 
thankful  howl,  ere  you  creep  to  your  resting  place.'*  So  saying, 
she  turned  once  more  to  the  boy,  who  stood  shivering  over  against 


lings  r  nave  ai  mm,  pretty  clogs,  nave  at  lum  I — 1  ear  him  life  and 

liniD,  and  see  whether  his  blood  be  not  tlie  sweeter  of  the  two.** 

•And  then  with  hissing  and  grinding  of  her  teetli,  and  furious 

clapping  of  her  bony  hands,  she  strove,  as  it  seemed  to  the  utter- 
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most  to  excite  the  iibscene  creatures  an;ainst  the  hay ;  and  they, 
rrouching  witli  their  bellies  on  the  grauuc),  aod  wuggine  their  tails, 
began  ill  tiutli  to  howl  upon  him  terribly,  while  lieTKnife  in  hand, 
seemed  to  Te^r  and  to  prepare  him  for  tne  onset. 

'  But  when  one  of  tliem  did  crouch  nearer,  and  appeared  to  bo 
reallv  on  the  point  of  tipringiiig  upon  the  lad,  I  could  no  long;er 
refram  from  calling  out;  and  "  stop."  said  1,  "cruel  woman,  tur 
there  arc  ejes  that  you  think  not  of,  to  lake  note  of  your  wicked- 
ness—«fop,  and  call  oft' your  bloodj  dogs,  and  stand  upon  your 
enard,  boy,  and  be  of  good  courage."  And  at  the  same  lime,  I 
hurled  down  one  of  the  great  loose  stones  that  were  on  the  top 
of  the  wall,  which  rolled  on  and  bounded  into  the  ditch  beside 
them  ;  and  the  dog»,  hearing  the  sound  of  the  stoue,  immediately 
crept  away  yelping,  and  the  old  woman,  huddling  her  cloak  over 
her  head,  began  to  run  swiftly  away  from  us,  along  the  wall  over 
which  we  were  leaning.  The  boy  only  stood  still  for  a  moment, 
and  looked  upwards  towards  the  place  where  wc  were,  and 
then  he  also  fled  along  the  shade  of  the  wall,  but  in  the  opposite 
direction  fiom  that,  in  which  Pona  was  running. 

'  And  Dromo,  whose  teeth  were  chattering  in  his  head,  said  to 
rile,  in  a  very  piteous  whisper,  but  not  till  alFof  them  were  quite 
out  of  siglit, — "  Heaven  and  earth  preserve  us !  was  ever  such 
madness  a.s  yours,  to  scare  the  witch  from  tlie  place  of  her  Incan- 
Uttnn,  and  to  hurl  a  stone  into  the  ccinHecrated  trench  i  Alus !  for 
you  and  for  me,  sir, — and,  most  of  all,  alas  for  Sestus — for  I  fear 
me  after  this,  we  shall  have  no  luck  in  counteracting  the  designs  of 
Rubellia."'  vol.  ii.pp.  14r— 161. 

This  night's  occupation,  however,  did  not  terminate  for  Va- 
lerius with  witnessing  the  incantations  of  Pona.  The  company 
of  christian  believers,  to  which  Allianasia  belonged,  had  as- 
sembled by  stealth  lo  celebrate  their  sacred  rites,  in  the  mon- 
ument of  the  family  of  Ihe  Sempronii.  Having  sat  doivn  upon 
the  steps  of  this  monument  ivithout,  he  drops  asleep  from  llic 
effects  of  the  fatigue  and  exertion  of  the  day,  and  is  soon 
awakened  by  an  armed  person,  who  compels  him  to  enter  the 
tomb.  This  person  was  the  Icadfir  of  tlie  party  of  persecuted 
christians,  who  were  celebrating  their  sacred  rites  under 
cover  of  darkness,  in  ttie  mansions  of  the  dead.  But  tliuu,^h 
professedly  and  apparently  the  chief  of  tlie  christians,  tiiis  per- 
son— Colilius  by  name — was  a  designing  intriguer,  who  under 
j>retence  of  a  conversion  to  tlie  new  faith,  had  no  oilier  design, 
than  to  make  use  of  the  daily  increasing  in6uence  of  the  chris- 
tians, to  effect  a  revolution  in  the  slate.  Informailon  of  his 
intrigues  and  of  his  designs  had  been  conveyed  by  spies  lo  the 
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government :  the  moiioas  of  blmself  and  of  the  pany  of  chn'ftfl 
tians  had  been  watched ;  and  at  the  moraeul  in  which  Va]eriti^| 
hud  been  led  into  iheir  assembly  in  the  manner  just  desccibi^^fl 
a  )>arty  of  troops  conducted  by  Pona,  who  had  served  Da  tlMH 
spy  of  the  govemmenl  on  this  occasion,  arrived  at  the  tontlfl 
of  the  Sempronii ;  and  the  whole  pRi'ty,  iDcltidiiig  ValeriusH 
wbo  had  tiius  undesignedly  joined  it,  and  Alhanasia,  who  wqH 
one  of  the  christian  worshippers,  was  huiTied  off  to  difieredH 
prisons.  On  their  way  to  their  respective  places  of  coD£iifl^| 
tnont,  Valerius  is  recognised  by  his  old  friend  Sabious,  tl)tf| 
centurion,  by  whose  good  offices  in  coiijiincliou  with  tltose  o|fl 
other  friends,  be  is  tmmedialely  liberated.  Atlmnasia  i&  couA 
ducted  to  the  Mamerdne  prison,  of  which  tbo  vauhs  ni^H 
remain  in  unimpaired  strength  and  dreariness,  as  when  Jugui^j 
tba  descending  into  them  to  his  death,  exclaimed,  *ye  have  ^| 
cold  bath,  Romans !'  Cotilius,  (he  iraiior,  was  also  coatJucte<n 
lo  the  same  prison,  and  was  speedily  executed  wJlbin  iwV 
courts.  Allianasia  is  reserved  for  a  more  formal  exammationi  I 
by  the  emperor  himself.  She  is  saved  by  the  courage  anJtB 
sagacity  of  Silo,  the  gaoler  of  tlie  Mamcnine,  himself  a  coghB 
vert  to  tJie  christian  faith,  (who  with  the  aid  of  Valerius,  and  oH 
the  access  to  the  palace  which  his  office  as  goaler  and  h^H 
acquaintance  with  tlie  secret  passages  of  the  edifice  give  hi)^| 
succeeds  in  rescuing  Athanusia,)  and  after  some  other  tateres^H 
ing  adventures  escapes  to  the  catecombs,  tlie  ndt  Icduii^| 
refuge  while  living,  and  cemetery  when  dead,  of  the  ea(f^| 
christians,  and  finally  embarks  with  Valerius  to  Great  Briui^l 
Such  is  die  conclusion  of  the  story,  of  which  the  interest  t^H 
guishes  a  little  toward  the  dose.  Before  putting  an  end  l^| 
our  own  notice,  however,  we  cannot  but  lay  before  our  rai^| 
ders  anoilier  extract.  In  which  a  most  esiraordtnary  procesi^H 
or  pageant  in  honor  of  Cybele  are  described  witlt  a  broadiM^H 
approaching  to   caricature,  but  with  great  spirit  and  cffe^| 

'So  singing,  they  had  not  advanced  much  beyond  the  qp^^ 
where  we  were  standing,  ere  ttiey  stopped  of  a  sudden  their  wtt 
erto  rapid  dance  uf  prti<ri-es«,  and  placing  the  chariul  and  imanrf 
Cybele  between  the  pillars  of  one  of  the  porticos  that  mii  out  uts 
dtf  stret-t,  bezan  a  mure  stationary  and  sulomn  species  dT  aaltatJM, 
in  front  of  the  sarrcd  emblems.  When  they  hail  finished  tbM 
dance  also,  and  tlte  more  stately  and  mHitsure<]  chaat  nf  nmli- 
cation  with  which  it  was  accompauird.  the  prie^lit  then  turned  IB 
the  multitude,  and  colled  upgn  ul  tJiose  who  reverenced  l^  Didj^ 
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ratetm  mysteries,  and  the  awful  powers  of  their  goddess,  to  ap- 
proach her  image  and  otTer  (heir  gifts-  And  i  m  mediate ly,  when 
they  had  said  so,  the  multitude  that  were  heyond  fot-meil  them- 
selves into  a  close  phalanx,  quite  across  the  street,  and  torches 
being  conveyed  into  the  hands  of  such  as  stood  iu  the  foremost 
rank,  lliere  was  left  forthwith  in  fi^ont  of  the  image  and  of  the 
priestly  attendants  an  open  space  bri";htlj  illuminated,  for  the 
convenience,  as  it  seemed,  of  those  who  might  come  forward  to 
carry  their  oRL'Hngs  to  the  foot  of  the  statue.  And,  indeed,  it 
appeared  as  if  these  were  not  likely  to  be  few  in  number;  for  the 
way  being  quite  blocked  up  by  those  torch -bearers,  no  one  could 
hojje  to  pass  on  easily,  without  ^ving  something,  or  to  pass  at  all 
without  being  observed.  "Sot  a  Tew  chariots,  therefore,  and  litters 
also,  having  Been  detained  in  consequence  of  the  crowtl  u(>on  the 
streets,  the  persons  who  were  seated  in  these  vehicles  i^eeiiietl  to 
be  anxious  as  soon  as  possible  to  present  their  oli'crin^,  ihat  so 
the  path  onward  might  be  cleared  to  them,  by  command  of  the 
priests.     It  was  necessary,  however,  as  it  turned  out,  Uiat  eitch 

Serson  in  advancing  to  the  chariot  of  Cybelc,  should  imitate  the 
uncii^  motions  practised  by  the  Galli  themselves  ;  and  tliis  cir- 
cumstance, as  mayweil  be  imagined. was  far  from  being  the  moat 
acceptable  part  ot  the  ceremony  to  same  of  those  w  ho  liadthus  been 
detained.  A  few  of  the  common  sort,  both  men  and  women,  ad- 
vanced at  ouce  boldly  into  die  open  ring,  and,  with  great  appear- 
ance of  joy,  went  through  all  the  necessary  gesticulations.  But  nt 
first,  none  of  the  more  lordly  tenants  of  the  chariots  and  litln  o 
seemed  to  be  able  to  prevail  on  themselves  to  follow  the  example . 
'  At  length,  however.the  impatience  even  of  tliese  digniljed  per- 
sons began  to  overcome  (heir  reluctance ;  one  and  anotlier  red- 
edged  gown  was  seen  to  Huat  in  lofty  undulations  across  the  torch- 
lighted  stage,  and  when  a  handfiil  of  coin  was  heard  to  ring  upon 
the  basin  of  the  goddess,  you  may  take  it  for  granted  tlie  priests  half 
cracked  tlieir  cheeks  in  blowing  horn  and  trumpet,  and  clattered 
upon  their  great  tamborines,  at  least  ar«  violently  as  if  they  had  made 

Crize  of  another  Atys.  But  how  did  the  centurion  chuckle  when 
e  observed,  (for  we  by  this  time  had  squeezed  very  near  to  the 
statue,)  that  one  of  the  next  chariots  was  no  other  than  that  of 
Kubellia  herself,  and  perceived  that  she  and  the  Stoic  were  now 
sbout  to  pass  onwards  like  the  rest,  at  Ihe  expense  both  of  giving 
money  to  the  lions  of  Cybele,  and  of  exhibiting  their  a^lity 
before  the  eyes  of  all  tliat  multitude. 

"  Jove  in  heaven  !*'  cried  he,  "  1  thought  the  garden  scene  nas 
all  in  all;  but  this  beats  it  to  atoms!  lie  hold  how  tlie  sturdy 
Thracian  turks  up  hib  garment  above  his  sinewy  knee,  and  how 
nodding  to  the  mows  of  the  tamborinc,  he  afreadj  meditates 
^thin  himself  the  appropriate  convolutions  of  the  tfance.    A»d 
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the  pretty  widow !  by  the  girdle  of  Venus,  she  is  also  pointiii^ 
her  trim  toe,  and  look  ye !  better  and  better,  do  you  not  see  that 
she  has  given  her  veil  to  the  Stoic,  that  so  she  may  perform  the 
more  expcditely  ?" 

**  i  see  it  all,''  said  T,  *<  but  do  speak  lower,  dear  Sabinus ;  for 
to  be  sure  they  would  neither  of  them  poise  themselves  half  so 
gracefully,  if  tney  thought  we  were  observing  them." 

"  Hush,"  quoth  he,  turning  his  head  another  way,  "  I  suspect 
the  Stoic's  eye  has  already  caught  us." 

'  Hearing  tliis,  I  should  of  course  have  looked,  after  the  exam- 
ple of  the  centurion,  in  another  direction ;  but  I  know  not  if  you 
nave  experienced  what  1  have  often  done,  that,  as  if  under  the 
influence  of  some  serpentine  fascination,  one's  eyes  arc  in  such 
situations  extremely  apt  to  rest  themselves  just  on  the  object 
which  most  of  all  tney  should  avoid.  And  so  it  was  with  me ; 
for  instead  of  looking  away,  I  perversely  directed  my  eyes  right 
on  the  philosopher,  who  was  so  near  tnat  he  could  not  possibly 
mistake  me,  or  dream  of  my  mistaking  him  for  any  one  but  him- 
self. And  he  also,  perhaps,  fascinated  like  myself  in  the  style  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking,  although  it  was  too  evident  that  the 
sight  of  me  was  extremely  unwelcome,  appeared,  nevertheless,  to 
be  constrained  to  keep  his  optics  fixed  on  me, — ^insomuch  that  I 
could  not  refrain  from  saluting  him,  to  which  he  replied  by  a  very 
low  bow,  and  an  unfortunate  attempt  towards  a  smile  of  courtesy. 
The  widow,  who  could  not  help  seeing  what  passed  between  U9» 
saluted  me  also,  but  witli  an  air  of  considerable  confusion,  for  the 
blood  mounted  into  her  face,  and  suflused,  fur  a  moment,  with 
deep  crimson,  both  iter  neck  and  arms ;  and  altogether,  it  was 
manifest  that  our  recognition  of  her,  in  such  a  situation  and  in 
such  company,  had  aflected  her  with  much  perturbation.  The 
centurion,  however,  who  had  by  this  time  turned  round  again,  no 
sooner  saw  the  ice  was  broken,  than  in  he  plun^d  with  a  volley 
of  dashing  compliments — betraying  in  nothing  either  surprise,  or 
any  extraordinary  species  of  t'eelmg,  beyond  what  is  common 
wlien  acquaintances  chance  to  fall  in  with  each  other  fortuitously. 
"  All  hail,"  said  he,  "  fair  lady !  and  all  hail  most  reverend  friend 
Xerophrastes !  what  a  beautiful  moonlight  evening  this  is?  Come, 
no  shyness,  old  cock  of  Hymettus  ;  foot  it  way,  foot  it  away,  man ! 
The  lady  will  never  have  courage  if  you  don't  give  her  your 
hand.  (Jome  now,  and  remember,  my  good  friend,  that  even 
althou^^h  you  be  a  Stoic,  you  are  an  Atlienian  into  the  bargain. 
Come,  polite  sage,  hop  on,  and  convince  us  that  philosophy  has 
not  quite  washed  out  your  original  urbanity  and  elegance.  ' 

*  There  was  always  so  much  good  nature  in  the  manner  of  tlie 
worthy  centurion,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  any  one  to  be 
oJfended  even  by  his  sarcasms.  His  broad  ruddy  face  seemed  made 
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for  the  very  habitation  of  sinilea :  his  lips  wert  even  wreathed 
with  benignity,  not  to  be  mistaken  ;  and  the  tones  ol  his  voice 
were  so  rich  and  easy,  that  Thersitea  himself  would  not  have 
dtred  lu  suspect  them  uf  malice.  Yet,  Xerophrastcs,  on  this  oc- 
casion, appeared  to  be  bj  no  means  delighted  witli  the  style  of  his 
oalulation.  A  frown  passed  very  dorkVy  over  his  forehead,  and 
he  turned  to  the  blashing  lady  with  an  air  of  the  highest  impa- 
tience. She  on  her  par^  aU[iou";)i  she  was  probably  far  frsm 
deriving  any  pleasure  from  what  had  passed,  had  the  wit  to  dis- 
guise, in  some  measure,  the  feelings  of  her  mind.  She  cast,  there- 
fore, a  smile  of  airy  and  i^ood -humoured  rebuke  (such  at  le:Lst  it 
was  designed  to  be)  upon  the  mirthful  centurion,  and  said,  "Come. 
Sabinos,  methinks  it  might  become  you  better  to  offer  me  your 
hand  yourself  for  this  sacred  dance,  than  to  play  oft'  your  jokes 
so  upon  Xerophrastes,  who  cannot  help  himself  any  more  Llian 
the  rest  of  us.     Come,  centurion,  i  insist  upon  having  your  com- 

Emy,"  "  My  dear  lady,"  quoth  the  centurion,  advancing  close  to 
ubellia,  "you  well  know  that  mj  services  are  always  at  your 
disposal ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  ynu  are  already  enguged  for  the 
dance ;  and  t  am  sure  you  will  break  the  heart  of  Xerophraslea, 
if  you  disappoint  him,  now  that  he  has  tightened  his  girdle,  aud 
tucked  up  his  mantle,  and  made  so  many  preparations.  No,  nu  ; 
the  luck  isliis  for  this  lime;  don't  let  him  be  deprived  of  it  You 
see  how  conscientious  I  ami  my  tlear  i^tvicj  no  more  words  I 
pray  you.  Lead  forth  your  fair  partner;  and  Valerius  and  I, 
since  we  can  do  no  better,  shall  folluw  in  your  train."     Xero- 

Ehrasles  heard  all  this  with  a  countenance  but  little  mollitied. 
!e  turned,  however,  once  more  to  tlie  lady;  and  then  forcing 
another  smile,  and  gathering  up  the  folds  of  his  garment,  no  lon- 
ger hesitated,  i^lie  l^ave  her  hand,  therefore,  to  the  sage,  and  both 
catching  the  beat  of  tlie  instruments,  forthwith  sprung  into  the 
open  place,  and  advanced  with  the  usual  motions  towards  the 
statue  of  the  goddess.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  constraint,  it  ia 
not  to  be  denied,  in  the  manner  of  the  lady  ;  yet  on  the  whole,  she 
acquitted  herself  in  a  style  that  bespoke  her  familiarity  with  all 
graceful  exerrJKes.  But  U  was  far  othermse  with  the  stately  dis- 
ciple of  the  Puich,  who,  although  he  displayed  brawny  limbs,  and 
abundance  of  agility  after  a  fashion,  yet  executed  every  move- 
ment in  a  way  so  unequivocally  rustic,  that  not  a  fewof  the  yuutli- 
ful  Dysianders  were  not  to  be  restrained  from  tittering  when  they 
contemplated  hn  clumsiness. 

"  Well  ilone,  well  done,"  quoth  one. 

"  The  rhetorician  for  ever  !"  crieJ  another,  clapping  his  hands. 

"  Take  care.  Master  Philosopher,"  said  a  third,  "  your  mantle 
ii  B  wee  pine  up  all  tlie  dust," 
^^^emphiastes  hearing  this  last  ejaculation,  could  not  help 
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lookine  behind  him,  to  see  as  to  the  condition  of  his  garments ;  and 
then  the  titter  became  universal ;  for  the  truth  is,  he  had  drawn 
them  up  very  tightly,  and  indeed  much  higher  than  was  neces- 
sary, even  lor  the  full  exhibition  of  his  limbs.  With  less 
than  Stoical  equanimity  did  he  regard  the  crowd  of  laughers  be- 
hind him ;  and  of  truth,  the  last  part  of  his  dancing  was  yet  more 
awkward  than  the  first.  The  munificence  of  Rubellia,  however, 
gained  to  her  all  the  applauses  of  the  sacred  functionaries.  The 
tiaraed  heads  were  bowed  in  reverence  before  her ;  and  she  and 
her  companion,  after  having  deposited  their  contributions,  were 
cheered  out  of  the  circle  with  a  most  cordial  peal  of  drum,  horn, 
and  trumpet 

*  While  this  peal  yet  continued  in  all  its  vociferation,  the  jolly 
centurion  touched  me  gaily  on  the  elbow,  and  saying,  **  Now  for 
it,  Valerius ;  have  you  your  sesterces  ready,"  leaped  forth  with  a 
most  warlike  and  determined  air,  having  his  hands  stuck  in  his 
sides,  and  causing  the  folds  of  his  sagum  to  vibrate  in  a  wonder- 
ful manner,  by  the  potent  exercitation  of  his  well-strung  muscles. 
The  contrast  between  the  reluctant  clumsiness  of  the  sulky  phi- 
losopher, and  the  ready,  and  well  satisfied  hilarity  of  his  succes- 
sor, was  by  no  means  lost  upon  the  multitude  of  spectators  ;  inso- 
much, that  the  very  first  appearance  of  the  new  performer  was 
greeted  by  an  universal  clapping  of  hands  and  every  other  mani- 
festation of  delight.  Instead  of  being  offended  by  their  mirth,  the 
Pr«etorian  distributed  his  smiles  on  every  side ;  and  observing  a 
buxom  young  woman  in  one  comer,  who  seemed  afraid  to  trust 
herself  before  so  many  eyes,  he  without  interrupting  his  step,  took 
her  gallantly  by  the  hand,  and  so  performed  the  rest  of  the  dance 
in  a  manner  which  yet  more  increased  the  satisfaction  of  all  who 
were  looking  on  it  The  girl  had  a  few  pence  in  her  hand  ;  but 
the  centurion  would  not  permit  her  to  pay  any  thing,  laying  down 
himself  a  double  ransom,  and  saying,  perhaps  rather  too  audibly, 
"  No,  no,  pretty  maid  ;  you  have  given  enough  to  the  goddess 
since  she  has  beheld  your  blushes."  The  maiden's  blushes  were 
not  probably  diminished  by  all  this  courtesy  from  a  person  of  such 
a  figure ;  but,  however  that  might  be,  even  the  priests  of  Cybele 
were  well  pleased  with  the  centurion,  and  I  think  that  his  good 
humour  procured  for  him  a  parting  salute,  not  much  less  viSent 
than  had  been  purchased  by  all  the  magnificence  of  the  widow. 
1  know  not  what  it  was,  that  all  this  while  kept  me  back  ;  but  I 
could  not  at  that  moment,  when  Sabinus  began,  gather  confidence 
to  begin  with  him  ;  and  then  his  dancing  attracted  so  much  no- 
tice, that  it  would  have  been  a  sort  of  mtrusion,  had  any  one 
entered  to  occupy  the  space  till  he  was  done  with  it.  I  waited, 
therefore,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  go  forth  with  some  more  ordi- 
nary group  of  pierformers ;  but  no  such  opportunity  immediatelj 
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occurred.  One  of  the  neit  that  exhibited  himself,  was  a  very 
red-nosed  senator,  whose  gestures  tljrew  even  those  of  Xero- 
phrostes  completely  into  the  shade.  He  appeared  to  be  laboring 
under  the  relics  of  a  grievous  gout,  for  he  had  his  feet  wrapped 
round  with  1  know  not  how  many  folds  of  linen,  and  whenever 
he  essayed  to  spring  from  ttie  ground,  one  would  have  thought  he 
had  trodden  upon  some  nest  of  aspicks.  His  hands  meanwhile 
were  held  far  out  from  him,  and  cleoched  bitterly,  and  at  every 
successive  bound  1  could  see  him  grinding  his  teeth  for  agony. 
Whether  it  had  been  su,  that  the  inan  was  nell  known  among 
them,  1  cannot  say ;  but  if  it  were  so,  his  character  must  certainly 
have  been  held  in  little  favor  by  the  multitude ;  for  to  every  sar- 
donic grin  of  his,  the  faces  round  him  replied  by  shewing  alt  their 
teclh  ;  and  one  of  the  little  boys,  folloning  close  at  his  heels,  was 
not  withheld  by  any  respect  for  the  laticlave,  from  imitating  all 
Ih-:  gestures  both  of  his  inGrmity  and  of  his  ill  nature.  1  took  it 
for  granted,  that  he  must  needs  be  some  greedy  and  usurious  old 
extortioner ;  and,  indeed,  the  olTering  he  deposited  neither  sound- 
ed very  loudly  on  the  basin  of  the  goddess,  nor  received  any  Ki^at 
marks  of  thankfulness  from  tlie  music  of  the  priests.'  vol.  iii,  pp. 
36—60. 

The  foregoing  remarks  and  extracts  « ill  give  our  readers  a 
tolerably  accurate  idea  of  tlie  work.  In  many  parts  we  think 
the  hand  of  a  first  rate  master  may  be  traced,  and  much  learn- 
ing and  power  are  visible  throughout.  There  are  other  pictures 
of^Roman  life,  besides  those  we  have  mentioned,  and  equally 
well  hit  off;  among  these  the  prElorian  camp,  and  llie  funeral 
exposition  and  the  marriage.  Among  the  sketches  we  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  seen  retraced,  are  those  of  a  triumphal 
procession  and  the  funeral  array  of  images. 


Abt,  XXI. — State  Prisons  and  the  Pmitentlart/  System  vln^i- 
cated,  with  observations  on  managing  and  conducting  these 
instittuions,  drawn  principally  from  experience.  jiUo  some 
particular  remarks  and  documents  relating  to  the  Massachu- 
ictts  Slate  Prison,  by  an  officer  of  this  eitablishment  at 
Charlestown.       S.  EUieridge,  Charlestown,  1821.  pp.  63. 

There  is  no  object  of  legislation,  in  this  country,  that  ex- 
cites more  various  opinions,  Uiun  that  of  the  penal  code,  and 
the  sysleoi  of  puuishmeat  to  be    adopted  ander  it.     At  ilie 
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same  time,  there  are  few  departments  of  civil  government  that 
are  more  firmly  establis^hed  in  a  certain  course  of  proceeding. 
The  amelioration  of  the  criminal  law  has  been  introduced  into 
all  the  States,  and  though  there  are  diiierences  in  the  details, 
the  eeneral  principles  are  perfectly  assimilated.  Noth^ith- 
standing,  however,  this  general  practice,  dissatisfaction  every 
where  exists,  and  the  complaints  against  the  penitentiary  sys- 
tem seem  to  demand  a  change  in  our  plan  of  punishment. 
Believing,  liowever,  that  imprisonment  and  compulsory  labor, 
are  the  only  means,  with  tlie  exception  of  death  for  very  atro- 
cious ofiences,  expedient  or  practicable  in  this  country,  for 
the  prevention  and  punisi  m  nt  of  crimes  ;  we  shall  briefly 
advert  to  some  of  the  causes,  that  make  many  persons  doubt 
the  utilitv  of  tliis  svstem,  and  endeavor  to  show  that  the  fault 
IS  not  in  the  ^>ystem  itself,  but  in  the  imperfect  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  executed. 

In  the  first  place,  too  much  was  expected  from  the  j)enften- 
tiary  scheme.  Some  benevolent  men,  disgusted  with  liio 
cruelly  and  barbarity  of  the  old  modes  of  punishment,  and 
very  iuslly  considering  them  as  not  only  increasing  the  quantity 
of  crime  bui  the  ferocity  of  the  criminal,  were  led  to  hcpe  too 
much  from  a  milder  and  more  enlightened  course.  Wlien 
they  found  convicts,  condemned  to  hard  labor,  becoming  sub- 
missive and  orderly  while  they  were  treated  with  humanity, 
they  anticipated  a  thorough  reform,  whereas  in  most  cases  it  was 
only  a  yielding  to  necessity,  or  a  hypocritical  demeanor  to 
obtain  a  pardon ;  while  in  too  many  instances  the  first  use  that 
was  made  of  libertv  was  to  commit  some  new  ofience.  Cases 
of  this  kind,  were  held  by  those  who  think  it  a  proof  of  wis- 
dom to  believe  the  worst  of  mankind,  to  be  not  only  more  nu- 
merous than  they  really  were,  but  to  afford  incontrovertible 
pi'oofs  of  the  folly  of  attempting  to  reclaim  any  offenders. 
Tlie  one  party  would  array  justice  in  tlie  garb  of  a  methodist 
and  expect  with  the  aid  ol  labor,  solitude,  tracts,  and  lectures 
to  eradicate  tlic  most  deep-rooted  and  brutal  perversity ;  the 
other  would  not  call  down  Astrea  from  heaven,  but  conjure 
Tisiphone  from  hell,  and  surround  her  tribunals  witli  the  gibbet, 
the  block,  and  the  stake,  the  lash,  the  brand,  and  the  wheel. 
There  can  be  no  hesitation  which  side  to  take  ;  yet  tlie  former 
carry  tlicir  expectations  to  a  visionary  extent. 

Another  source  of  error  has  arisen  from  confounding  es- 
tablishments in  other  countries,  that  were  entirely  different, 
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wiiji  1I10S6  in  Uiis  coiinlry,  because  they  boro  the  same  name- 
This  ofieii  leads  wriiers  on  both  slties  the  water  into  great 
mUlukes.  Thus  it  was  brouglu  as  an  argument  against  a  bank- 
rupt law  in  the  United  States,  by  some  persons,  liiat  under 
the  insolveni  law  in  England,  which  is  applicable  to  a  wholly 
different  class  of  persons  from  tlie  bankrupt  laws,  that  the  in- 
solvents had  been  discharged  from  debts  to  the  amount  of 
several  millions  sterhng,  and  the  whole  amount  of  dividends 
was  not  one  farthing  in  the  pound.  Some  persons  in  Europe 
have  been  led  into  mistakes  froai  our  names  of  penitentiaries, 
which  are  entirely  distinct  from  establish  men  is  of  the  same 
name  in  Europe.*  They  are  nearly  as  different  as  our  State 
prisons,  and  the  Slate  prisons  of  Europe.  Penitentiaries  in 
Europe  are  a  kind  of  improved  bridewells.  They  are  used  for 
juvenile  delinquents,  or  for  convicts  for  a  first  offence;  in 
whose  case  there  may  have  been  some  peculiar  distress,  or  se- 
duction, lo  have  induced  the  offence,  and  where  the  depravity 
does  not  appear  lo  be  hopeless.  No  person  hero  need  be  in- 
formed, how  unlike  such  prisons  arc  to  those  of  the  same  name 
in  this  country  j  hut  we  shall  presently  have  to  advert  to  the 
difference. 

Pul  the  great  mistake  has  been,  in  supposing  we  possessed 
what  we  did  not.  In  point  of  fact,  the  true  penitentiary  sys- 
tem never  has  existed  here  but  for  very  shorl  periods.  When 
ihe  State  prison  of  Philadelphia  and  some  others  were  first  es- 
tablished, and  placed  under  the  care  of  zealous  and  hu- 
mane men,  who  were  anxious  that  the  success  of  a  milder 
code  might  forever  prevent  a  recurrence  to  the  sanguinary 
principles  of  the  ancient  law;  and  while  diese  prisons  were 
sufficient  to  contain  tlieir  tenants,  with  some  regard  to  classifi- 
cation and  some  power  of  separation  ;  and  before  die  absurd 
contradiction  in  terms  existed,  of  sending  an  offender  for  the 
second  time  to  a  pettifentiary,  the  system  was  for  a  short  lime  in 
such  force  as  it  exists  in  Europe.     So  far,  indeed,  as  the  system 

*  A  particular  initaace  of  this  fell  wllhio  (he  knowledge  of  Ibe  writer  of 
thii  irlicle.  Mr  Roscoe,  of  Liverpool,  published  about  two  yean  tjiice  H 
work  enlilled  '  ThuughU  on  PennI  Jurisprudence,'  in  which,  deceived  by  tiiii 
naoiB  of  penilentiaryj  be  conaidcred  cHlain  parts  of  an  offii:ial  rvporl  Diaile 
to  the  legialatura  of  Maauchusetts,  aa  very  erroaeoua.  This  induced  Ihe 
WriUir  to  addreu  hini  a  letter,  which  produced  a  correspandeDce  and  full  ci- 
pUnatioii  of  Ihe  suhjecl.  Should  thai  enlightened  philanlhroiiisl  clmnce  to 
meet  these  pages,  be  will  pereehe  a  re|>eliliiia  of  mmB  few  wnti'iicps  of  that 
correipou deuce,  eud  thai  the  prcieut  article  i;  talculalcd  lo  fulfil  uiic  cf  bii 
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calculates  o 


Uie 


>r  criminals  n*ilii  a  view  to  tlieir  d^ 
charge,  the  original  intention  of  the  law  was  diiTerent  bere 
because  there  were  some  heavy  crimes  punisheil  nilli  f 
ual  imprisonment  instead  of  death,  so  that  the  idea  of  j 
in  this  world  was  never  entertained. 

Whatever  may  be   the  experience  of  other  countries, « 
have  no  right  in  the  United  Stales  to  declaim  against  tJie  p 
tentiary  system,  since  it  never  has  been  fairl}'  essayed  ii 
country.     If  our  Stale  prisons  have  not  produced  all  the  g 
elTects  that  have  been  expected,  it  is  not  owing  to  the  n 
of  these  institutions,  but  to  the  improvidence   of  the  se 
legislatures  in  not  preparing  adequate  room  for  tlie  number  0 
convicts.     The  prison  of  Philadelphia  was  not  originally  c 
siTucled  for  tliis  purpose ;  yet  it  was  successfully  adininislere 
until  the  increase  of  criminals  and  the  refusal  of  the  li 
lure  to  build  another  prison,  so  accumulated  the  convicts 
all  possibility  of  classification   and  separation  was  destroyed/' 
It  was  worse  in  New  Yoric — tlie  prison,  originally  intended  for 
three  hundred,  afterwards  contained    more  than  double  that 
number,  and  when  we  visited  it  a  few  years  since,  a  large  part 
of  ihe  convicts  could  not  be  employed  for  want  of  room,  and 
some  of  tlie  best  of  them  were  '  pardoned  out'  every  month, 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  make  way  for  new  convicts,  thai 
the  course  of  justice  might  not  be   impeded  by    the  want  a' 
room  to  execute  its  decrees.     This  is  now  remedied  in  Nei 
York,  by  the  establishment  of  an  extensive  bridewell,  and  tJ 
erection  of  a  new  prison  in  the  western  district  of  the  s 
Pennsylvania  is  building  a  large  prison,  expressly  adapted  to  til 
purposes  both  of  labor  and  seclusion.     In  Massachusetia,  pu 
iy  by  a  change  of  the  law  which  sends  youthful  ofionders,  o 
those  convicted  of  lesser   crimes  to  labor  in  county  prisonl 

Eartly  by  the  separation  of  Maine,  and   partly,   as  we  appR) 
end,  by  some  diminution  of  crime  ;*  tlie  prison  b  becomitt 
more  adequate  to  its  purpose,  and  with  some  moderate  ad»_ 
lions,  would  fully  answer  all  the  designs  of  punishmeot  by 
hard  labor.      The  same  difficulty  of  want  of  sufficient  room 

*  TliD  crimes  puniabed  ly  iiDprisODmpnl  Bl  liikrii  labor  linvt?  di^crM* 
Bovember  IBIS,  a*  slHteil  in  the  pamphlet  under  cooeideralion,  tlicK  m 
tbe  prison  nt  Chorleflown  Ihne  hundred  biiiI  eigbij--ihrcc  ;  fram  m  no 
quily,  there  are  now  (Septeiober  1821)  Ino  hundred  and  »veuty-ali». 
crimei  on  Ihe  contrary  punisbed  with  death,  such  u  murder,  mail  Mt' 
lu.  have  very  con^idrrobly  increased:  an  increue,  however,  Ifhicii  « 
tncllued  1(1  believe  temporary  and  atcidealal. 
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for  separation  existed  in  liie  Maryland  penitentiary ;  as  it  does 
probably  in  ilioi  of  Richmond,  though  of  this  latter  we  caonot 
speak  from  personal  examination. 

Wiih  such  deficiency  of  room,  it  is  absurd  to  attribute  tho 
defects  of  these  prisons  to  the  system  itself,  and  deny  its  utili- 
ty altogether.  What  could  be  expected  from  establishments 
where  separation  and  cassiGcalion  were  impracticable  ;  where 
the  convicts  were  so  crowded,  that  they  could  not  be  made 
to  work  apart,  and  some  of  them  could  not  be  employed  at 
all,  and  where  tliey  were  confined  at  niglil  ten,  fifteen,  twenty, 
and  even  more  in  one  room  ?  Too  sanguine  expectations  of 
general  reform  have  been  entertained  by  some  persons,  and 
the  failure  of  these  has  led  others  lo  distrust  the  system  en- 
tirely. But  if,  with  all  the  disadvantages  they  at  present  tabor 
under,  some  instances  of  reform  have  taken  place,  it  is  cer- 
tainly justifiable  to  expect  that  more  frequent  instances  of  it 
would  occur,  if  our  prisons  were  sufficiently  capacious,  and 
properly  distributed  to  effect  their  objects.  In  this  country, 
where  a  man  can  rarely  be  driven  by  absolute  distress  to  the 
commission  of  crime,  there  is  less  room  perhaps  to  hope  for 
reform  under  the  penitentiary  plan,  than  in  less  fortunate  coun- 
tries. There  seem  to  be  some  beings  desiinetl  by  the  strong- 
est natural  propensity  to  pursue  crime  from  inclination  and 
preference;  as  there  are  others,  who  are  constantly  impelled 
to  benefit  their  fellow-men,  by  the  greatest  exertions  of  genius, 
or  the  widest  feehngs  of  beneficence. 

Though  confinement  to  hard  labor  must  be  our  only  mode 
of  puDtsbmenI,  yet  it  may  and  ought  to  be  divided  into  dif- 
ferent establishments  ;  one  of  which  should  be  exclusively  for 
juvenile  offenders,  and  all  convicts  for  the  first  time  and  for 
llie  lighter  kind  of  offences;  this  might  be  called  the  peniten- 
tiary. The  other  establishment  should  contain  only  criminals 
condemned  for  heavy  crimes,  or  such  as  shewed  themselves 
to  be  hardened  in  guilt,  by  Uie  com  mission  of  a  second  crime  i 
this  might  be  called  ilie  State  prison,  from  whose  tenants  refor- 
mation would  seldom  be  expected,  and  to  whom  pardon 
should  be  most  rarely  extended.  Such  is  the  only  plan  of 
punishment  which  we  believe  can  be  permanently  adopted  in 
this  country;  and  to  prove  this  position  negatively,  we  shall 
briefly  examine  some  of  the  other  schemes  that  have  been 
suggested. 

In  (he  first  place,  transportation  Jias  been  frequently  recom-. 
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mended,  and  ihei  spols  tliat  hare  been  named  for  this  f 
are  the  Columbia  river  and  an  island  in  Lake  Superior. 
shall  pass  over  some  difficulties  about  tlie  jurisdiction — whi 
cr  the  government  of  the  union  is  (o  become  the    goaler 
receive  the  criminals  from  all  the  Slates,  be  ai  the  expei 
transports,    and    maintain   a  large    force    to   guard    them 
whether  each  State  is  to  acquire  a  piece  of  territory  and  ti 
charge  of  its  depot ;  both  these  alternalires  are  too  obrioid 
absurd  to  require  consideration.      But  suppose  this  diffirnl 
overcome,  suppose  such  a  precious  depot  established  lo  keep  tl 
criminals  securely;  It  will  require  an  expense  that  wHI  hardly  b 
endured  in  this  country,  where  we  watch  public  expenditure! 
closely ;  and  even  after  all  this  expense,  these  euletl  conriO 
will  he  conlinunlly  escaping,  and  finding  their   way  back  ( 
their  old  haunts.   They  contrive  lo  get  back  every  year  fra 
Botany  Bay  to  England,  though  it  is  under  penalty  of  deal' 
and  so  much  more  ditficuli,  tlian  it  would  be  in  either  of  il 
places  proposed  in  this  country.      They  must  be  furnished 
with   the   means   of  subsistence  tmd    proieciton  a2;iunst  the 
savages,  or  you  nill  do  an  act  of  inhumanity,  that  is  OM  and 
never  will  be  authorized  by  law.     The  policy   of  transporta- 
tion is  every  way  questionable  ;  in  the  case  of  atrocious  ciinu- 
nnls,  it  is  wholly  unjusiiGable.     Perhaps  in  Europe  the  lurjihu 
of  a  crowded  population,  who  are  driven  to  the  commissioi 
aome  petty  crime  to  avoid  starvation,  might   betakeirfi 
penitentiaries  and  transported  with  some  hope  of  tlieir  b 
purified,  and  willing  to  labor  in  a  new  country  ;  but,  a 
K  is  a  miserable  kind  of  materials  for  new  settlements, 
inexcusable  in  any  nation  to  resort  to  it,  until  the  at 
of  distress,  and  petty  offences  in  consequence,  have  incr« 
to  an  inconvenient  and  alarming  degree.      Transportation  % 
of  all  modes  of  punishment,  the  most  costly,  and  of  litiJe  il 
porlance  in  deterring  the  unprincipled  from  crime,  as  tbeyd 
«ot  see  the  punishment.     It  would   cost   us   twenty  times'd 
much  to  punish  our  convicts  in  this  way,  as  it  does  now  in  M 
State  prisons.     Wo  hope  that  tliis  country  will  never  resort  i 
k.     The  bleak  and  wintry  regions  of  Lake  Superior  irill  dntiV 
less  preserve  some  island  in  desolation  for  the  use  of 
ty,  if  they  shall  choose  to  make  use  of  it ;  but  wo  t 
we  sliall  find  in  a  very  few  years,  on  the  hanks  of  the  t 
bia,  a  settlement  of  virtuous,  enterprising  men,  who  will  g 
ualJy  dilTuse  over  ilie  vast  uninhabited  txiasts  of  the  Psoin 
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our  language,  witit  our  principles  of  educatioD,  religion,  and 
libcriy. 

There  has  been  anolher  proposal,  iliat  they  should  be  made 
to  labor  in  chains,  in  digging  mud  or  on  Uie  highways ;  that 
their  appearance  would  excite  hoiror,  and  ilius  operate  more 
powerfully  as  an  example.  To  this  plan  there  are  various  ob- 
jections ;  the  first  is  the  expense ;  they  could  do  but  Utile  la- 
bor  encumbered  with  chaius,  and  iliey  would  require  a  great 
Dumber  of  guards  to  make  them  do  their  task,  to  prevent  their 
conferring  with  tlieir  accomplices,  and  making  their  escape, 
which  would  he  much  more  easy.  Yet  the  expense  is  the 
slightest  objection.  Not  only  men  of  elevated,  generous  feel- 
ings, but  even  merely  prudent  men,  would  be  cautious  at 
shewing  tlie  sligbtesi  disrespect  to  honest  labor,  however  hum- 
bly engaged ;  and  would  not  there  be  some  daoger  of  this,  if 
criminals  were  to  be  placed  near  honest  men,  engaged  in  the 
same  toils  ?  What  influence  would  it  have  in  this  quarter  of 
the  union,  where  the  citizens  tax  themselves  and  take  a  pride 
in  laboring  voluntarily  to  keep  Uieir  roads  in  repair,  if  these 
condemned  catitfs  were  to  be  employed  In  the  same  occupa- 
tion f  No  man,  who  has  ever  seen  the  squalid,  horrible,  des- 
perate galley-slaves  uf  Europe,  working  in  chains  on  the  high- 
ways, under  the  care  of  armed  guards,  would  ever  wish  to 
introduce  such  a  spectacle  here ;  and  every  man,  without  hav- 
ing beheld  such  sights,  would  be  convinced  after  a  little  reflec- 
tion, that  they  are  wholly  unsuitable  to  a  free  country,  and 
would  be  an  outrage  to  the  humane  and  moral  principles  of  our 
community,  that  would  not  be  endured. 

But  the  remedy  for  the  evils  of  ilie  present  system  most 
irequently  suggested,  and  most  strongly  confided  in  by  some 
persons,  is,  to  restore  the  good  old  system  of  flogging,  brand- 
ing, pillorying,  gibbeting,  &ic.  hu:.  Now  without  admitting  for 
a  moment  the  possibility  uf  such  a  return  to  ancient  barbarism, 
such  a  retrograde  step  from  civlllzntlon,  let  us  examine  a  little 
into  the  operation  of  such  punishments,  and  see  whether  In 
point  of  utility  as  to  diminishing  the  amount  of  crime,  they 
wih  bear  a  comparison  with  the  modern  system  of  labor  and 
seclusion,  imperfect  as  these  latter  may  be.  By  tlie  old  code, 
a  convict  for  a  small  crime  was  punished  witli  imprisonment 
and  whipping.  As  to  imprisonment,  which,  under  that  system 
kept  the  prisoners  rotting  in  idleness,  we  presume  that  It  will 
be  admitted  by  every  one,  that  whilst  the  prisoner   is  incarce- 
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I:  nted,  it  is  better  that  he  should  be  kept  at  hard  labor;   the 

f  old  method  of  simple  imprisonment,  which  formed  a  put  o 

the  sentence  of  every  crirainaJ,  we  shall  therefore  consider  a; 

abandoned  even  by  the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  the  oU 

laws,  and  we  ghall  only  speak  of  the  personal  in^ictions.     Ta 

commence  with  whipping,  not  to  dwell  on  its  inconsistencv; 

under  a  free  government,*  what  is  the  effect  on  the  crimiod 

r  who  has  committed  some  offence  for  which  he   is  sentence 

'  to  hard  labor  for  two  years  ?     In  former  times  he  would  han 

been  imprisoned  a  shorter  period  and  receive  6fty  lashes. 

being  openly  exhibited  as  a  spectacle  of  the   lowest  infamy, 

rill)  a  smarting  back  and  famished  belly,  he  is  turned  1 

3  do  what  ? — to  find  employment  ? — who  will  give  it  to  him  l 

L  —no,  smarting  wiih  infamy   and  shunned  by  every  one,  1 

[  roust  commence  his  depredations,  with  increased  brutality  < 

I  feeling.     If  he  slionld  he  confined  at  hard  labor  for  two  yearsi 

I  will  ai  least  have  been  kept  from   mischief  duriag  ihaC 

f  lime,  he  may,  as  some  have  done,  see  the  folly  of  bis  course, 

and  coming  out  wiih  less  notoriety  of  infamy,  he  stands  t 

belier  chance  to  procure  some  employment,  if  be  has  a  dispel 

siiion  lo  be  honest.     But  in  iliis  case  of  corporal  infliction!,' 

we  have  only  taken  the  first  stage,  which   presents  the  leitf 

difficulty.     The  convict  who  has  received  fifty  stripes  for  I 

first  offence,  commits  asecond;  there  must  be  some  gradation  ifl 

the  sentence ;  fifty  lashes  were  not  sufiicieni,  he  must  take  i 

hundred.     But  his  chance  for  employment  is  no  better,  ba 

must  hve,  he  is  brought  forward  a  third  lime — iliere   must  btt 

some  proportion  in  the  punishment,  he  is  sentenced  to  fi«^ 

hundred  lashes — but  this  becomes  torture,  and  i 

,   propose  it ;  no  legislature  in  this  country  would  listen  to  it  (* 

a  moment.     Now  by  the  present  system,  the    same   c 

for  his  second  ofience  might  have  been  sent  (at  least  in  Maa 

,   sachusetts)  to  the   state   prison  for  ten  years  ;    if  he  SurvivH 

this  and  became  guilty  a  third  time,  he  would   be  sent  lliei 

for  life,  be  made  lo  labor  for  his  subsistence,  the  public  woi 

be  safe  [rom  his  depredations,  without  having  his  back  or  tJ» 

feelings,  lacerated  by  the  infliction  of  torture. 

One  striking  advantage  to  the  public   by  the  labor  aUa  i 
mishmeni,  and  which  seems  hardly  appreciated,  ts,  t 
'        ■!  of  lim 


culprit  being  shut  up  for  a  length  □ 


>,  at  least  during  i 


*  See  Dsgge'i  CriiniDol  [aw,  voJ.  i.  p.  177 
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lime,  ihe  public  are  protccied  froni  liis  depredations.  Sup- 
posing even,  ihal  he  could  be  made  lo  earn  nothing  during  his 
conliiiement,  it  would  be  a  saving  to  the  community.  If  a 
neighbourhood  were  infested  willi  a  wolf  that  kept  iliem  in 
continual  alarm,  and  whose  indiscriminate  ravages  might  do 
tliem  ibe  greatest  mischief,  would  not  the  inhabitants  prefer 
feeding  him  with  even  merino  sheep,  if  he  could  be  shut  up, 
rather  ihan  run  the  risk  and  feel  the  anxiety,  of  his  midnight 
prowling  ? 

To  return  to  the  other  inflictions  that  accompany  the  whip- 
ping system,  the  pillory,  the  branding  irons,  kc.  these  must 
be  resorted  to  where  whipping  alone  is  not  enough  ;  but  we 
think  it  useless  to  discuss  these  portions  of  exploded  barbarity, 
which  a  virtuous  and  humane  people  will  never  again  suffer  to 
be  exhibited  among  tliem,  and  shall  offer  only  one  remark  on 
the  cruelly  and  stupidity  of  the  practice  of  branding,  a  genuine 
relic  of  the  dark  and  ferocious  ages.  We  ask  what  can  be 
more  cruel  and  stupid  than  tltis  punishment,  if  the  criminal  is 
«ver  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  what  more  superfluous,  if  he  is 
not  ?  A  wretch  is  discharged  with  an  indelible  mark,  to 
warn  every  human  being  against  him,  to  inspire  horror  at  his 
lirst  aspect,  and  to  condemn  bira  iDCviiably  to  become  n 
desperate  outlaw.  The  only  excusable  pretext  for  it  would 
be,  when  applied  to  atrocious  criminals  condemned  for  life, 
so  that  they  might  be  known  every  where  if  they  made  their 
escape ;  but  this  purpose  may  be  effected  in  other  ways  with- 
out resorting  to  this  brutal  expedlenL 

There  are  some  persons  who  think  that  the  ameliorated 
code  does  not  inspire  sufficient  terror,  and  that  lliere  would 
be  fewer  crimes  if  there  were  more  executions.  Nothing  can 
be  more  mistaken  than  this  opinion,  and  no  one  position  in 
relation  to  this  subject  more  capable  of  being  proved  by  facts, 
than  that  crimes  have  been  most  abundant  in  those  countries 
where  sanguinary  inflictions  have  been  most  frequent ;  that 
violent  crimes  have  decreased  in  proportion,  as  capital  punish- 
ments have  been  diminished ;  and  that  so  far,  as  the  fear  of 
punishment  can  operate  to  prevent  the  commission  of  offences, 
It  is  the  certainty  and  not  the  severity,  that  produces  the 
effect.  It  is  also  absurd  to  talk  of  multiplying  executions,  in 
the  present  state  of  public  feeling  ;  it  is  useless  to  recommend 
hanging  criminals  for  theft  or  forgery,  when  the  repugnance 
to  capital  punishment  b  so  deep   and  universal,  that  even  in 
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a  clear  cas6  of  murder,  tliere  is  always  somd  solicitude  lest  a 
jury  should  not  have  firmness  enough  to  bring  in  a  verdict 
of  guilty.  The  feeling  against  the  punishment  of  death  is  very 
strong,  and  the  class  of  persons  who  hold  that  human  tnbu-^ 
nals  have  no  right  to  take  away  the  life  of  a  man  in  any  case^ 
whether  they  be  wrong  or  right  in  their  opinion,  is  certainly 
increasing. 

Reflecting  minds  will  not  fail  to  perceive,  that  this  sentiment 
against  all  violent  and  brutal  chastisements,  and  all  executions^ 
has  a  much  wider  scope  than  the  mere  consideration,  about  a 
few  guilty  wretches  who  have  perpetrated  atrocious  crimes. 
Those  who  are  opposed  to  taking  away  life  in  any  case,  assert 
that  perpetual  incarceration,  with  all  the  privations  that  may 
be  made  to  accompany  it,  is  the  most  severe  of  all  punisb- 
ments,  and  far  more  dreadful  than  any  that  can  be  directed 
against  life  and  limb  : — that  violent  punitions  were  the  iovea- 
tion  of  barbarous  ages,  and  were  calculated  to  perpetuate  the 
spirit  they  harmonized  with : — that  a  thorough  feeling  of 
religious  humility,  and  a  proper  reverence  for  Almighty  ProvV- 
dence,  forbids  the  destruction  of  what  he  alone  could  create : 
that  the  exhibition  of  every  act  of  violence  engenders  harsh 
and  ferocious  feelings,  and  when  this  is  exhibited  under  the 
formality  and  sanction  of  the  laws,  its  influence  is  more  dele- 
terious, than  even  the  sudden  effects  of  private  passion  : — that 
tlie  infliction  of  stripes,  torture  and  death,  even  on  the  most 
odious  criminals,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  degrade  human 
nature  :* — that  the  abolition  of  capital  punishments  is  of  far 
other  importance,  than  tlie  life  of  a  miserable  omvict  which  may 
be  almost  wholly  worthless ;  that  in  getting  rid  of  all  these  acts 
of  legal  vengeance  which  cut  off*  criminals  in  a  violent  man- 
ner, you  raise  tlie  value  of  human  life ;  and  the  ultimate  ten- 
dency of  the  system  is,  to  discourage  war  and  all  the  forms  of 

*  *•  V  cruol  criminal  code  is  the  parent  of  punlhrnmitt'.  A  nation  brokea 
to  rniel  punishments  becomes  dastardly  and  contemptible.  For,  in  nations, 
as  well  as  individuals,  cnielty  is  alwa}-s  attended  by  co^iipdice.  It  t5  tht 
pan^nl  of  9lavrry.  In  every  government  we  find  the  genios  of  freedom 
depn\<sed  in  pro}>ortion  to  the  sanguinary  spirit  of  the  laws.  It  is  hostile  to 
th»'  pn.>spenty  o{  nations  as  well  as  to  the  dignity  and  virtue  of  men.  The  laws 
whirii  Draco  fnimed  for  Athens  are  said  emphatically  to  have  been  writtn 
in  blood.  What  did  they  produce  ?  An  aggravation  of  those  very  calamities 
which  they  were  intended  to  remove.  A  scene  of  the  greate^  and  roost 
complicattMl  di^trr^s  uus  acconiingly  exhibited  by  the  miserable  Atheniaat, 
till  they  found  relief  in  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  Solon.*'  WUamft 
chargt  at  a  Ctrcuii  C%ttrt  in  MarjUmd  in  ir91. 
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violence,  by  which  human  life  is  considered  as  insignificant,  and 
10  be  wasted  with  impunity.  These  persons  contend,  llial  the 
whole  spirit  and  the  ultimuic  end  of  christiunity  is  to  banish 
all  deeds  of  violence;  and  that  the  laws  are  contradictory  to 
it,  and  infected  willi  ancient  barbarism,  until  tiieir  example, 
whicli  lias  the  most  commanding  influence,  shall  consider  the 
life  of  the  meanest  and  most  guilty  liuman  being,  as  sacred, 
and  its  destruction  under  any  circumstances,  as  unjustifiable. 

Whatever  extravagance  there  may  be  in  these  opinions, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  tlieir  adherents  are  increasing  in 
this  country  ;  and  thai  a  disposition  to  do  away  all  public  dis- 
plays of  corporal  inflictions,  and  to  lessen  the  number  of  cap- 
ital punishments,  is  gaining  ground  in  all  countries  where  any 
principles  of  liberty,  or  any  exercise  of  public  opinion  have  an 
influence  on  the  administration  of  civil  government.  The 
existence  of  this  disposition  is  sbetvn  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and 
where  the  laws  are  not  modified  to  meet  it,  a  spirit  will  be 
engendered  to  counteract  them,  ft  is  one  of  the  highest 
qualifications  in  a  legislator  to  be  able  to  perceive  and  to  guide 
the  feehng  of  his  age ;  and  if  bis  views  fall  behind  it,  he  will 
be  no  more  than  a  mere  attorney  or  scrivener,  compiling  new 
regulations  on  the  basis  of  superannuated  precedents,  and  all 
his  labored  enactments  will  be  practically  evaded.  If  the 
public  think  any  punishment  too  severe,  juries  will  refuse  to 
convict  the  criminal ;  and  many  offenders  will  escape  from 
being  prosecuted  at  all,  or  from  being  convicted  if  iliey  are, 
when  tlie  penalties  are  more  severe  tJian  the  feelings  of  society 
require  or  will  endure. 

The  progress  of  light  in  our  times,  however,  is  too  vivid  for 
many  minds  to  meet  its  advance,  and  they  turn  their  backs 
upon  it  to  avoid  being  dazzled.  The  struggle  for  amelioration, 
is  one,  that  demands  the  utmost  fortitude  and  determined  spirit 
of  perseverance.  The  late  sir  Samuel  Romilly  contended 
through  his  whole  parliamentary  career,  with  very  partial  siic- 
cess,  to  soften  the  penal  code  of  England,  and  diminish  capital 
punishments.  He  was  a  great  lawyer,  a  liberal  statesman,  and 
a  most  estimable  man  ;  but  all  his  knowledge,  his  eloquence, 
and  his  experience,  could  efleci  few  immediate  changes. 
Yet  his  exertions  were  not  thrown  away,  his  reasonings  remain 
and  form  a  text-book  for  those  who  follow  in  his  steps;  they 
will  stili  have  to  combat  that  bigoted  adhesion  to  a  barbarous 
code,  which  is  so  discordant  with  die  present  state  of  society, 
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i\ai  the  pracilcc  under  it  has  been  involved  in  great  irreguiar- 

iiy  and  confusion  :  and  there  are  not  wanting  persons  who 

would  remedv  liie  e\il  bv  brins^ins:  back  into  use  some  of  the 

U1051  t^.a  jraiu  euorniiiiea  of  the  ancient  laws.    One  of  the  most 

irio'iap.rho'.y  instances  of  this  barbarous  spirit,  indeed  one  of 

liie  n:os(  astonishing  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  upon 

this  subject,  is  to  be  found  in  an  essay  upon  penal  jurisdiction, 

contained  in  tlie  thirtv-fifdi  and  thirty-sixth  numbers  of  an 

Enslish  journal,  called  the  Pamphleteer,  and  written  *  by  J.  T. 

Barber  Beaumont,  Esq.  F.  A.  b.  one  of  his  majesty's  justice;? 

of  llie  peace  for  Middlesex  and  Westminster.' 

In  this  treatise,  among  the  punishments  he  recommends, 
are  *  emasculation  and  cuitin::  off  the  hands  of  certain  crimi- 
naJs  before  execution  :'  but  branding  he  seems  to  regard  witli 
particular  favor,  and  enters  into  details  upon  it,  which  exhibit 
a  mind,  that  in  the  present  state  of  tiie  world,  wc  think  a  real 
phenomenon.  After  designating  the  crimes  for  wJiich  brand- 
ing should  be  used,  he  proceeds  to  say  :  *  branding  is  a  very 
efficacious  instrument  of  punishment,  though  lately  cast  into 
disuse,  il  being  certainly  no  comfort.  It  might  be  made  ser- 
viceable for  ilie  future  recognition  of  the  criminal  on  tlie  fol- 
lowing plan. 

^  Let  the  places  of  session  be  numbered,  and  at  each  place 
let  a  registry  of  convictions,  producing  tlie  punishment  of 
branding,  be  kept. 

*  These  two  numbers  should  tlien  be  branded  on  the  body 
of  the  convict,  one  over  the  other,  in  the  manner  of  a  fraction  ; 
he  would  thus  carry  about  witli  him  at  all  times,  a  record  of 
his  identity  and  former  life. 

*  To  shew  at  once  ilie  nature  of  his  former  crimes,  should 
tlie  figures  become  obliterated,  the  marks  might  be  arranged 
thus  :  crimes  of  tlieft  to  be  marked  on  the  right  side  of  the 
back  ;  of  fraud  on  the  left  side  of  the  back  ;  of  lascivious- 
noss  on  the  right  breast ;  of  malice  on  the  left  breast.  A 
convict  doomed  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  to  be  marked 
on  the  forehead  and  both  cheeks.  If  tlie  marks  are  oblit- 
erated, or  become  indistinct,  the  executioner  is  to  rebrand 
tlie  parts,  and  he  is  at  liberty  to  examine  the  convict's  body 
from  time  to  time,  to  ascertain  how  the  fact  is." 

After  the  complacent  display  of  honors  appended  to  the 
author*s  name,  the  reader  is  more  struck  at  meeting  with  such 
schemes,  as  these  just  cited.   The  initials  of  F.  A.  S.  recalled 
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10  mind  an  impression  which  we  have  somewhere  received, 
that  ihe  being  a  fellow  of  the  Anliquarian  Society,  is  rather  a 
recomtuendatioQ  with  the  Enghsh  government,  to  beslow  the 
coramissionof  a  magisUate.  Howevenhat  may  be,weshould 
have  been  strongly  inclined  to  suspect  the  author,  with  the 
advantdge  of  his  Antiquarian  fellowship,  to  have  committed 
a  little  plagiarism  on  some  unknown  monk  of  Si.  Dominic, 
from  whose  black-leiler  invoice  of  torture  he  had  taken  the 
preceding  details ;  were  not  the  ideas  in  his  essay  of  tlis 
same  kind,  too  numerous  to  allow  ilie  supposition,  that  a  man 
in  his  honorable  situation,  would  have  borrowed  so  largely, 
without  an  acknowledgment. 

All  these  odious  propositions  to  restore  some  of  the  most 
barbarous  punishments  of  former  times,  though  they  may  not 
emanate  from  a  mind  caJlous  to  all  tlie  feelings  of  humanity, 
yet  they  certainly  shew  great  ignorance  of  human  nature,  and 
great  inattention  to  the  known  results  of  experience.  What 
can  be  more  absurd  than  to  suppose,  lliat  a  man  desperate  and 
profligate  enough  to  commit  a  highway  robbery,  or  with  suf- 
ficient malignity  and  ferocity  to  perpetrate  murder,  either  of 
which  he  knows  will  subject  him  inevitably  to  death,  would  be 
deterred  from  the  act,  because  his  baud  was  to  be  struck  off 
a  few  minutes  before  he  was  strangled  ?  The  consequence 
would  be  only  a  momentary  suffering  to  Ihe  culprit,  but  a 
brutalizing  effect  on  tlie  spectators.  This  pretence  of  inspir- 
ing terror  among  offenders  is  directly  falsified  by  the  history 
of  all  penal  codes.  The  same  pretext  was  given  for  retaining 
the  shocking,  the  execrable  details  in  the  former  punishment 
for  high  treason.  And  though  these  most  disgraceful  barbari- 
ties have  been  hut  recently  repealed,  and  that  after  a  long 
struggle  in  parliament,  yei  there  probably  could  not  be  found 
in  that  body,  though  there  might  in  the  society  of  Antiqua- 
ries, a  single  person  to  vote  for  their  restoration. 

The  feeling  in  this  country,  since  its  independence,  has 
been  almost  universal  in  favor  of  mild  punishments ;  and 
even  in  their  colonial  condition,  they  had  many  struggles 
against  the  sanguinary  spirit  in  the  criminal  code  of  the  parent 
state.  Penn  prepared  a  criminal  code,  a  most  illustrious  proof 
of  his  (visdom  and  benevolence,  in  which  no  crime  was  pun- 
ialied  with  death  but  premeditated  murder;  all  his  laws,  how- 
ever, were  repealed  by  the  government  in  England,  but  were 
Still  persevered  in  for  se»eral  year?  by  the  colony,     Thcr« 
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were  many  other  aUempis  tosineliorQte  ibe  criminal  hws  li 
dilfereiii  colonies.  A  strikiag  case  of  this  occurred  io  Muss 
cliu setts  in  17132.  Governor  Bernarci,  by  a  message  u 
house  of  representative)*  of  June  9Ui,  In  that  year,  i 
Le  had  before  him  a  bill  respecting  ihe  punishment  for  c 
lerfeiting  money  and  treasurer's  notes,  passed  at  the  v 
session  preceding,  to  which  he  had  refused  his  consent,  becatU 
it  was  noi  made  capital ;  he  reiiimed  it  wtib  a  recommeniil 
tlon  that  they  should  make  it  capital,  as  was  the  case  in  evec 
other  part  of  tlic  British  dominions,  and  he  should  prefer  n 
liaving  the  bill  pass,  unless  the  ofience  could  be  made  capita 
because  the  atrocity  of  ihe  crime  would  otheraise  be  diir' 
ished.  After  some  debate,  tlie  house  refused  lo  comply  v 
his  wishes.  In  their  answer  tbey  agree  wilb  bim  in  die  ai 
city  of  tlie  crime,  and  proceed  to  say  :  '  nt  the  same 
house  are  very  averse  lo  a  capital  punishment  m  any  i 
where  ihe  interest  of  llie  government  does  not  absolulefy  ■ 
quire  it.  And  as  they  doubt  not  some  other  punisbineni  il 
death  will  be  sufGcienl  eflectually  to  deter  from  the  commis 
siou  of  this  crime,  they  cannot  give  their  consent  U  should  b 
punisht^  with  death.' 

The  System  of  puntsliing  criminals  by  hard  labor  was  s 
gesled  in  several  of  the  States  during  the  reiolutionary  v 
and  was  introduced  still  earlier  in  Massachusetts.  In  ITf 
committee  was  appointed  'to  make  the  punishment  of  c 
nab  more  subservient  to  the  public  interest,  by  al 
punishment  of  certain  felonies,  and  providing  a  meibod  b 
public  work-bouse,  to  which  criminals  of  every  pan  of  tba 
province  may  be  committed  who  may  be  sentenced  to  ban) 
labor.'  The  convicts  in  this  slate  were  eiuployed  in  ii»)uii| 
nails  at  Castle  William  until  that  fortress  was  reliuqutsbed  to  the 
United  States,  when  measures  were  taken  for  esiablishiog  ibo 
state  prison.  It  was  however  in  Pennsylvania  that  the  |ten< 
tentiary  system  was  first  methodically  and  successiulty  estab- 
lished. The  prison  of  Philadelphia  had  fallen  into  such  a 
frightful  degree  of  abuse,  that  it  became  a  terror  lo  the  inhab- 
itants, and  il  was  asserted  that  the  gaolers  used  lo  setid  out  iIm 
prisoners  to  commit  depredations,  who  brought  tlieir  plumierfl 
the  prison  as  a  place  of  security.  Some  courageous  ajid  In" 
maoe  cititens  determined  on  ellecling  a  Uiorougli  refbriu,  A 
only  in  tlie  managemeul  of  this  particular  prison,  hut  in  l 
whole  system  of  jjunishment,  and  the  success  of  l>tcir  c  ~ 
raused  a  general  adoption  of  their  plan. 
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The  criminal  code  of  Massachusetts,  in  its  infliction  of 
capital  punislimeni,  holds  a  middle  course  beiiveen  those  codes 
which  retain  the  sanguinarj  spirit  of  former  times,  and  those 
which  punish  no  crime  but  murder  with  death.  By  tlie  laws 
of  this  state  five  crimes  only  are  punished  capitally — treason, 
murder,  rape,  burglary  witli  arms  or  if  any  assault  is  commit- 
ted, and  arson  where  a  dwelling  house  is  set  Gre  to  by  night. 
The  hsl,  indeed,  may  be  reduced  to  four,  for  treason  is  a. 
crime  that  never  has  and  probably  never  will  happen.  The 
other  four  are  the  most  atrocious  and  violent  offences  that  can 
be  committed,  and  occur  very  rarely.  If  they  were  more  fre- 
quent, it  would  be  useless  to  punish  them  with  death  ;  for  ex- 
cepting the  advantage  of  getting  rid  of  the  culprit,  and  thereby 
saving  the  expense  of  keeping  him  in  confinement,  the  effica- 
cy of  this  punishment  is  destroyed  by  its  frequency.  Al  pre- 
sent, when  executions  happen,  which  is  after  an  interval  of 
years,  a  great  crowd  is  drawn  frora  all  parts,  by  that  love  of 
strong  emotion  whicJi  actuates  mankind  to  witness  scenes  of 
deep,  tragic  interest;  great  solemnity  prevails,  and  a  powerful 
feelmg  of  awe  is  produced  that  has  a  lasting  effect.  Yet  once 
make  the  spectacle  as  frequent,  as  it  is  in  some  countries,  and 
the  same  indifference  would  be  manifested,  and  tbe  utility  of 
the  punishment  almost  destroyed.  To  that  class  of  econo- 
mists, and  unfortunately  ihey  arc  not  few  in  number,  who  are 
apt  to  look  at  this  branch  of  legislation  exclusively  in  refer- 
ence to  expense,  and  to  calculate  every  tiling  only  in  dollars 
and  cents,  it  may  be  suggested,  that  the  hanging  of  one  culprit 
Costs  the  community  in  the  loss  of  labor  of  the  tliousands  who 
flock  to  behold  it,  a  thousand  times  as  much  as  it  would  to 
keep  him  in  prison  a  century. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  it  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  legislators  that  they  should  possess  a  wide  and  ob- 
serving mind  to  discern  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  they  are 
called  to  legislate ;  because,  after  all  their  efforts,  it  is  this,  that 
will  render  their  regulations  efficient  or  nugatory.  But  be- 
sides this  general  and  philosophical  view,  there  are  subjects  of 
narrower  consideration,  where  the  course  of  things  has  pro- 
duced changes,  which  it  is  necessary  to  understand  in  order  to 
legislate  wisely,  Tlie  crime  of  forgery  is  an  instance  ;  this, 
in  all  its  branches,  is  inflexibly  punished  with  dealli  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  consequence  parties  frequently  refuse  to  prose- 
cute or  juries  to  convict  offenders ;  and  vci  an  attempt  to  alter 
Afw  Serici,  JVo.  8,  r.G 
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the  punishment  has  repealedly  failed,   though  probably  u  v 


ment.  When  a  bank  nole  was  a  comparatively  scarce 
valuable  possession,  and  when  of  course  liie  inducemeols  and 
facilities  of  forging  it  were  infinilely  less;  when  its  promise  was 
sacred,  and  before  its  proprietors  by  a  connivunce  mtli  lh« 
government  had  derived  an  imtnense  profit,  by  refusing  to  re- 
deem their  promises  in  specie,  the  policy  of  hanging  the  for- 
ger might  he  more  expedient,  while  the  necessity  would  set- 
dom  happen.  And  in  this  country,  though  punishiog  forgeiy 
with  dealli  has  long  been  abolished,  yet  there  were  not  wanb^, 
ing  persons  who  would  punish  the  villany  of  tliu  countetfe 
with  dead].  Yet  such  persons  do  not  reflect  how  differenl 
feeling  is  for  a  bank  nole,  in  our  times,  not  only  from  their 
numbers,  but  from  the  difference  of  character  which  ihcy  one* 
possessed  when  they  were  infallible  types  of  properly.  Sup- 
pose death  were  now  the  punishment  here  for  couolerfeiting  a 
bank  note ;  and  between  die  commiimeui  of  (he  prisoner  and 
his  trial,  the  bank  he  tried  to  cheat  should  itself  disappear 
under  a  shameful  system  of  fraud,  and  rob  the  whole  com* 
munity,  as  some  scores  of  these  institutions  have  done  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country — what  would  a  jury  do  io  this  tais«  f 
It  is  an  ei^treme  one,  we  admit;  but  die  time  has  gone  tnr 
when  the  law  would  stake  the  hfe  of  a  man  against  abuk, 
note. 

It  is  under  the  head  of  forgery,  that  the  greatest  Dimber 
instances  occur,  of  otfences  committed  under  ciri 
which  do  not  imply  deep  and  inveterate  proBigacy ; 
might  be  pardoned  widi  more  safety  than  any  other,  U"  it 
not  necessary  to  keep  alive  a  wholesome  terror  a^osta 
of  such  dangerous  and   ruinous  tendency.      But   our 
which  punish  it  widi  iinprisonmeni  for  \-arious  periods,  •< 
bg  to  its  enormity,  give  a  chance  for  the  interposition  of 
cy,  where  there   have  been  grounds  to  extenuate  the  guBl 
the  criminal,  and  when  his  own  conduct  atTords  a 
tioM  tl)Bt  he  will  never  repeat  the  offence.     We  will  cite  ft 
examples  from  the  Massachusetts  State  prison,  to 

•flvcts  of  a  humane  system.     A  very  ingenious  ■aeclmiic 

eonvicU'd  of  having  prepared  some   plates  to  counterfeit  boak 
notes.     Ho  had   previously   borne  a   rejMitatioti    for  " 
as  well  as  ioiwnuiiy.     In  eommitibg  the  adcnce,  i" 
knew  he  «as  doing  wTong,  j-ci  it  was  proved  that  be 


sel- 
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deceived  in  part  by  those  who  employed  him,  and  that  he 
had  been  enticed  under  several  false  pretences  to  prepare  the 
plates.  After  being  in  the  prison  a  year  or  more,  and  having 
shewn  himself  to  be  penitent  from  the  lirst  moment,  he  was 
pardoned.  The  man  has  ever  since  conducted  himself  hon- 
estly and  been  usefully  and  extensively  employed.  A  second 
case  was  that  uf  a  convict  who,  on  being  arrested  by  a  slieriff 
for  debt,  and  about  being  taken  from  his  family  to  a  distant 
jail,  in  tlie  despaii-  of  the  moment,  passed  upon  the  ofiicer  a 
forged  note.  He  had  always  been  considered  an  honest  man  ; 
he  was  sentenced  to  three  years'  confinemeul — his  whole  de- 
portment was  submissive  and  penitent ;  at  the  end  of  eighteen 
moQilis  he  was  pardoned ;  he  returned  to  his  family,  and  has 
since  conducted  himself  well.  A  ttiird  ':ase  was  tliai  of  a  me- 
chanic, in  good  employ  and  possessed  of  a  small  farm.  Some 
counterfeiters  came  to  bim  and  offered  to  buy  his  farm  at  a 
high  price,  if  he  would  take  his  pay  in  false  doubloons  ;  they 
finally  persuaded  him  to  do  this  under  the  idea  that  he  might 
go  dowu  to  CastJne,  then  occupied  by  an  enemy's  force,  and 
purchase  goods  with  these  doubloons,  and  not  only  obtain  a 
great  profit  from  these  goods,  but  also  do  a  service  in  cheating 
the  enemy.  It  was  doubtless  not  a  very  stern  honesty 
that  could  be  seduced  by  such  arguments  as  these  ;  but  there 
was  something  specious  to  lead  hjm  on  to  sell  his  property  for 
a  great  price.  However,  he  lost  liis  farm,  and  was  committed 
to  tile  State  prison  for  a  long  term ,  or  for  life.  After  behaving 
constantly  well  for  two  or  three  years,  he  was  pardoned,  and 
has  since  been  industrious  and  honest.  Now,  in  tngland,  each 
of  these  men  would  have  been  executed.  We  might  adduce 
many  other  instances,  but  these  will  suffice  to  shew,  that  hu- 
manity is  not  always  disadvantageous.  There  are  too  many 
cases  where  a  pardon  has  been  given  to  Uiose  who  were  un- 
worthy of  it,  but  certainly  they  are  not  so  many  as  to  discour- 
age a  discreet  use  of  it.  Out  of  fourteen  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-one couvicts  who  have  been  sent  to  the  Massachusetts  Stale 
prison  during  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  two  hundred  and  for- 
ty-two have  been  pardoned,  and  twenty  of  these  have  been 
afterwards  committed  again. 

We  often  hear  objections  to  die  penitentiary  system,  which 
acquire  some  degree  of  force  from  being  frequently  repeated, 
though  diey  will  not  bear  examination.  A  veiy  prevalent  idea  is, 
that  the  State  prisons  are  a  very  great  expense  lo  the  c 
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nity.  Now  there  is  probably  no  country  in  the  world  where  the 
expenses  attending  the  department  of  criminal  jurisdictioo  are 
so  low,  as  they  arc  in  most  of  the  States  in  this  union.  la 
New  Hampshire,  the  State  prison  last  year  paid  its  expenses 
and  left  a  small  balance  in  its  favor.  In  Massachusetts,  the 
State  prison  costs  but  six  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  the  treas- 
ury, and  though  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  it 
demands  a  larger  sum  in  proportion  ;  yet  in  no  instance  is  it 
exorbitant,  or  sufficient  to  weigh  against  the  system  of  bard 
labor  punishment.  Some  persons  say  that  the  prisoners  are 
too  well  fed,  that  they  do  not  work  hard  enough  ; — give  them 
nothing  but  bread  and  water,  and  make  them  do  the  hardest 
labor.  Now  to  make  men  perform  excessive  labor  with  no 
other  food  but  a  limited  portion  of  bread  and  water,  is  easier 
to  suggest  than  to  realize.  The  fact  is,  that  in  all  the  prisons 
we  have  examined,  there  is  no  considerable  error  in  this  res- 

i)ect ;  the  convicts  have  a  sufficiency  of  coarse  but  wholesome 
bod,  prepared  in  the  simplest  manner ;  and  if  they  are  not 
allowed  a  certain  quantity  of  food,  it  is  physically  impossible 
that  they  can  do  hard  labor. 

Other  persons  recommend  a  system  of  exclnsive  solitaiy 
confinement,  without  ever  having  considered  its-effects.  In 
the  first  place,  if  this  should  be  adopted,  the  view  of  the  econ- 
omists must  be  abandoned,  for  the  criminals  can  perform  no 
labor.  But  there  are  more  serious  objections  to  its  adoption. 
It  is  the  most  dreadful  of  all  punishments  ;  if  rigidly  enforced,  it 
would  make  all  subjected  to  it  maniacs,  if  it  did  not  destroy 
iheni ;  this  is  not  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  of  experience. 
As  a  mode  of  correcting  the  convicts  and  enforcing  the  disci- 
pline of  the  prison,  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  system,  a  most 
effective  means  of  coercion,  and  always  reduces  the  most 
obstinate  to  submission.  A  week  or  ten  days  is  generally 
sufficient  for  ihe  purpose.  We  were  assured  by  the  inspectors 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  penitentiaries,  that  in  each 
of  those  prisons  but  one  instance  had  occurred  of  its  failing 
to  subdue  the  criminal.  In  each  of  these  cases  after  a  con- 
finement of  a  month  and  when  '  the  pulse  bad  been  reduced 
to  a  cambric  thread,'  the  criminal  was  still  obstinate,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  release  him  to  prevent  his  perishing  under  it 
In  iho  Mass;ichusetts  prison  there  are  no  means  for  making 
>olilarY  confinement  perfect. 

There  is  siiU  another  class  of  persons  who  assert,  that  tb« 
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Stale  prisons  are  not  a  sufficient  ptmislimcnt,  that  criminals  do 
not  dreatl  being  scot  there,  and  that  many  commit  crimes 
expressly  to  enjoy  the  comfarts  of  being  C0D6ned  in  them. 
It  might  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  say,  that  those  wbo  commit 
a  second,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  crime,  do  not  do  it  from  any 
affection  towards  the  State  prison,  any  more  llian  lliose  cid- 
prits,  who  under  a  difTerent  system  are  whipped  repeatedly, 
pilloried,  and  branded,  perpetrate  their  crimes  from  any  par- 
ticular relish  for  those  inflictions.  Nor  will  the  miserable, 
stupid  bravado  of  some  convicted  felons,  that  'they  were 
very  glad  to  get  to  the  penitentiary, — tliat  they  had  committed 
theft  on  purpose  to  be  sent  there,' — have  much  weight  with 
those  who  are  to  legislate  on  these  subjects;  though  it  has 
sometimes  been  brought  forward  in  the  public  prints,  and  in 
argument,  as  an  unequivocal  proof,  that  being  condenmed  to 
the  State  prison  inspired  no  dread.  In  answer  to  this,  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  mention  the  desperate  attempts,  in  the  face 
of  almost  certain  destruction,  that  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  in  different  prisons  to  elTect  an  escape;  and  that  in  all  these 
institutions,  lite  most  constant  vigilance  is  necessary,  to  prevent 
these  wretches  from  making  the  most  daring  cfTorts  to  aban- 
don the  supposed  luxuries  of  their  situation.  To  effect  their 
escape  by  open  violence,  is  so  nearly  impossible,  that  the 
attempts  in  this  way  are  comparatively  rare;  but  it  is  well 
known  to  all  the  guardians  of  these  establishments,  that  tlie 
most  skilful  of  the  convicts  are  always  secretly  occupied 
in  devising  some  plan  of  escape,  and  arc  often  engaged  for 
months  together,  at  every  moment  they  can  catch,  in  prepar- 
ing furtively  the  most  ingenious  methods  to  cSect  their  pur- 
pose. But  there  is  much  stronger  ground  than  all  these 
ai^uments  afford,  that  will  occur  to  every  man  on  a  moment's 
reflection.  Is  it  not  contrary  to  all  our  knowledge  of  imman 
character,  is  it  not  a  libel  on  mankind  to  suppose,  that  they 
can  ever  willingly  submit  to  imprisonment,  to  coercive  labor, 
to  infamy,  for  the  sake  of  mere  focd  f  If  the  absurdity  of  the 
supposition  is  not  apparent  to  every  man,  let  him  visit  one 
of  these  prisons,  and  casting  a  glance  at  tlie  faces  of  the 
convicts,  observe  the  emotion  of  rage,  of  shame,  or  compunc- 
tion that  tliB  looks  of  a  stranger  will  excite  amongst  these 
miserable  criminals. 

Many  of  the  erroneous  impressions  as  to  the  e0ec(s  of  ibis 
system  of  punishment  have  arisen  from  too  sanguine  ideas  of 
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reformini;  the  convicts.     A  portion  of  ibcni  may  doubtless  be 
made  lo  feel  ihe 'folly  oflhcir  ways,' a  larger  mrmber  too,  tban 
has  yet  been  brought  to  this  result,  whenever  the  goveniinenti 
will  provide  the  quantity  of  room  that  these  establishments 
require  to  produce  all  tlie  good  effects  of  which  they  axe 
capable ;   at  present  we  do  not  know  of  any   prison  of  which 
thb  can  be  said.     But,  generally,  they  must  be  considered  ••<! 
places  rather  for  the  confinement  of  criminals,  than  for  iheirjJ 
reform ;  as  places  where  they  will  be  kept  during  their  deteivA 
tion  out  of  the  way  of  doing  mischief,  as  doing  severe  penance  J 
for  the  crimes  they  have  committed,  and  contributing  by  tlieir 
labor  lo  defray  tlie  expense  of  our  criminal  jurisdiction. 

A  recent  regulation  in  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  which  it 
would  probably  be  good  policy  for  the  other  States  to  adopt, 
will  go  very  far  to  do  away  one  of  die  evils  attributed  to  Stale 
prisons ;  that  those  who  were  not  reformed  were  made  worse 
by  them.  We  shall  not  in  fuiiue  hear  of  any  courici  being 
sentenced  a  fourth  time.  Out  of  the  whole  number,  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy  one,  that  have  been  sent  to 
the  State  prison  in  Charlestown,  one  hundred  and  thirty  three 
were  for  a  second  time,  seventeen  a  third  time,  and  eiglitft^ 
fourth  lime.*  A  law  was  passed  two  years  since,  providing  d 
when  any  criminal  sent  to  die  prison  was  found  to  have  1 
there  before,  that  die  allomey  general  should  proceed  i 
him  by  information,  and  he  should  be  sentenced  for  a  I 
term  not  exceeding  seven  years,  because  of  his  second  i 
viciion;  and  if  a  criminal  should  conic  there  for  thsil 
time,  he  should  be  proceeded  against  in  a  similar  maSDer,  a 
should  be  sentenced  to  confinement  for  life.  Seven 
are  now  there  for  hfe  under  this  now  law.  In  tins  t»T»y, 
those  who  are  incurable  will  be  taken  from  preying  on  1 
public,  and  having  previously  learned  some  trade  in  the  pri; 
can  be  advantageously  employed. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  men  who  are  more  ready  I 
for  severity  in  the  chasliseraent  of  culprits,  dian  to  consider  til 
obligation  which  rulers  are  under  to  do  every  thing  in  their  p 
in  the  way  of  preventioD,f  and  how  much  individuals  ar«  c 
on  by  all  the  principles  of  policy  and  humanity  to  lend  t 


e  the  pamphlet  b(  Ihe  liend  of  Ihii  sitjcle,  p.  54,  fur 
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i  Wo  refer  Ihe  reader  far  many  sound  and  eloijuent  rcmHrks  on  llib  tof. 
lo  Ilie  26th  No.  of  thb  journal,  art.  16,  which  was  vrritlcQ  by  ibe  lale  rttigtt 
Me  Mr  Gnlliian.  We  would  also  refer  Uiose  who  on  lareiiigsting  this  « ' 
ject  to  the  STtb  No.  of  this  Jounial,  art  13. 
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efforts  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  law,  and  to  do  their  ut- 
most to  remedy  those  evils,  to  which  their  fellow  men  are  sub- 
jected from  the  neglect  of  governments,  or  from  suffering  ia 
their  infancy  all  the  evils  that  can  arise  to  destitute  and 
friendless  children,  or  to  those  who  are  exposed,  by  the  wicked- 
ness of  their  parents,  to  the  contamination  of  brutal  and  infa- 
mous examples.  This  article  has  already  grown  so  long,  that 
we  can  do  no  more  than  touch  briefly  on  one  topic  in  tlia 
chapter  of  prevention  ;  but  this  we  cannot  pass  over  silently, 
because  it  relates  to  an  evil  iliat  is,  of  all  others,  the  most 
extensive  and  appalling.  Our  readers  have  already  anticipated 
that  we  allude  to  ihe  unrestricted  manufacture  and  sale  of 
ardent  spirits.  Nothing  Is  more  common  than  the  use  of 
what  was  originally  poetic  language  in  speaking  on  this  subject. 
People  talk  of  swallowing  distilled  poison  and  maddening 
draughts ;  but  these  expressions  have  ceased  to  be  figurative. 
Though  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  mischief,  though  we  have 
seen  it  demonstrated  to  be  almost  the  sole  cause  of  all  the 
suffering,  the  poverty,  and  the  «rime  to  be  found  in  this 
country,  we  stiU  proceed  without  any  attempt  to  lessen  or  to 
arrest  it.  We  convert  tlie  exuberance  of  our  harvests,  which 
the  bounty  of  Providence  has  bestowed,  into  a  seductive 
poison,  where  'the  Ingredient  is  a  deviL'  There  is  not  only 
DO  restraint  on  the  production  of  the  article,  but  every  facility 
is  afforded  for  its  distribution.  Men  who  arc  too  lazy  to 
work,  are  allowed  nearly  witliout  a  check  to  entice  others  to 
lose  their  senses,  their  property,  and  their  honesty  in  these 
infernal  draughts.  Formerly  a  dram  could  only  be  obtained  at 
a  tavern,  but  now  every  store,  in  the  country,  is  turned  into  a 
dram  shop ;  while  in  the  cities  they  spring  up  in  every  street 
and  at  every  comer.  No  farmer  can  go  to  purchase  necessaries 
for  his  family  without  beingexposed  to  the  temptation^  no  labor- 
er can  gel  to  his  home  without  passing  a  score  of  these  tippling 
houses,  but  for  which  he  would  have  gone  home  sober  to  bis 
laniily.  If  he  passes  them  at  first,  they  aie  sure  to  decoy 
him  at  last.  Fatigued,  thirsty,  and  seeing  them  surrounded  with 
his  companions,  be  may  go  by  a  few  times,  but  he  begins  to 
enter  by  degrees,  the  practice  soon  becomes  a  habit,  and  be 
linally  consumes  his  earnings  and  his  strength  within  their  pesti- 
lent attraction.  Yet  with  ml  this  acknowledged,  this  immeusc, 
«nd  we  feu  increasing  mischief,  when  a  moderate  tax  would 
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be  expected  when  its  principles  and  practice  are  well  uhder- 
stood.  To  those  who  wish  to  investigate  this  branch  of  l^is- 
lation  and  the  facts  on  which  it  should  be  founded,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  mention  the  works  of  Beccaria  and  Howard^ 
ihey  may  be  found  in  every  library  ;  but  to  these  we  would 
add  the  following,  as  containing  much  valuable  matter: 
Eden^s  Principles  of  penal  laWf  1  vol.  Qvo.  2d  edit,  in  1771 : 
Daggers  criminal  laWy  3  vols.  Svo.  2d  edit,  in  1774 :  sir  O.  O., 
Pamonthe  construction  and  regulation  of  prisons ^  2  twb. 
Svo.  1818  :  the  opinions  of  different  authors  on  the  pmUsk^ 
ment  of  deaths  selected  by  Basu  Montague,  3  vols,  in  1813  : 
which  will  be  found  a  particularly  interesting  and  valuable  book: 
Roscoe^s  Thoughts  on  penal  Jurisprudence  tn  1818:  and  An 
inquiry  into  the  system  of  Prison  discipline^  by  T.  F.  BuxUm, 
in  1818. 


Art.  XXII. — A  Geographical  and  Commercial  Fieio  of  JVor- 
them   Central  Africa  ;  containing  a  particular  aceoumt  ef 
the  course  and  termination  of  the  great  river  ^Itger  in  the 
Atlantic  ocean.     By  James  McQueen.    Edinburgh.  8vo. 
1821.  pp.  288. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  coUected  a  mass  of  informa- 
tion upon  the  geography  of  Nothern  Africa  not  only  from  all 
the  authors  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  beginning  with 
Herodotus  and  ending  with  Bowditch's  mission  to  Ashantee^ 
but  from  conversation  with  negroes,  negro  traders,  and  travel- 
lers. Of  the  greater  part  of  this  detail,  which  may  be  inter- 
esting enough  to  those  who  are  curious  in  inquiries  of  this 
sort,  we  do  not  propose  to  take  any  particular  notice.  Much 
of  it  appears  to  be  derived  from'  sources  of  doubtful  authority^ 
and  care  is  not  taken  to  distinguish  facts  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  settled  on  competent  authority,  from  those  which 
depend  upon  questionable  testimony,  or  are  assumed  upon 
conjecture. 

One  of  die  principal  objects  of  the  author  is  to  establish 
the  course  and  termination  of  the  Niger.  His  hypothesis,  if 
indeed  it  is  not  to  be  considered,  as  he  regards  it,  an  estab- 
lished fact,  is  that  this  river,  after  flowing  in  an  easterly  course 
a  few  dogrees  beyond  the  longitude  of  Tombuctoo,  takes  a  turn 
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towards  the  soutli,  and  discharges  itself  into  tlie  gulf  of  Guinea 
by  several  nioultis  at  the  Bights  of  Benin  and  Biafra. 

This  is  no  new  hypothesis.  It  was  maintained  by  Reichard 
ID  the  Epkimerides  Gcographigucs  de  tVeimar  as  early  as  iJie 
year  )80H,  and  appears  to  he  adopted  by  Malie-Brun,  in  liis 
GeographU  Unitemelle,  '  At  the  west  of  Wangara,'  says 
Reichard,  '  the  Niger  flows  to  the  south ;  and  the  Misselad, 
after  passing  tiie  lake  Fittree,  and  that  of  Semegonda,  in  flow- 
iDg  from  the  latter  divides  into  two  principal  brunches,  which 
surround  the  Wangara,  and  fall  into  the  Niger.  This  last 
named  river  afterwards  continues  to  flow  towards  the  south- 
west, until  it  discharges  itself  iuto  the  corner  of  llie  gulf  of 
Guinea,  where  It  forms  a  delta,  the  western  branch  of  which  is 
the  river  Benin  or  Formosa,  and  the  eastern  branch  the  Rio- 
del-Rey.'  In  support  of  this  opinion,  Mr  Reichard  first 
makes  a  variety  of  calculations  to  show  that  the  suppositiou 
of  Mai.  Reonel,  that  the  waters  of  the  Niger,  the  EI  Gazel, 
ihe  Misselad,  and  the  other  rivers  that  water  the  Wangara,  are 
dissipated  by  evaporation,  is  physically  impossible.  He  pro- 
ceeds }o  support  this  opinion  by  the  following  arguments. 
Edresi  says  that  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes  surrounds  the  Wan- 
gara the  whole  year.  It  is  on  his  testimony  that  this  country 
has  the  figure  that  is  given  to  it  on  the  maps.  The  Niger 
coming  from  the  west  is  divided  into  two  branches  above 
Ghana ;  the  northern  flows  directly  to  the  east ;  the  southern, 
forming  a  curve,  equal  to  the  extent  of  the  Wangara,  returns 
towards  the  uonli ;  and  both  flow  into  the  lake  Semegonda. 
This  at  least  is  what  must  be  supposed.  But  is  this  result 
correct,  and  according  to  tiie  nature  of  ihingsf  How  can  a 
navigable  river,  one  or  two  English  miles  wide,  fall  into  a  lake 
which  is  hardly  twenty  or  live  and  twenty  miles  square  in  ex- 
tent, without  making  it  overflow  i  There  should  be,  lo  con- 
tain the  waters  of  the  Niger  alone,  a  lake  of  the  size  of  tlie 
Aral ;  but  the  lake  of  Semegonda  receives  besides,  all  the 
rivers  which  come  from  Bournnu,  from  Kagou,  Bcgarme,  Ber- 
gou,  and  Four,  and  particularly  the  Misselad,  which  is  quite 
large  and  never  dry.  All  these  rivers  meet  in  the  lake  Fittree, 
and  are  discharged  from  it.  It  is  only  in  this  manner  that  the 
communication  of  the  rivers  spoken  of  by  Edrisi  can  be  ex- 
plained. He  gives  to  his  Nile,  which  surrounds  Wangara,  a. 
general  direction  towards  the  w«st.  Tbis  can  be  only  the 
Mjiiseiad,  and  as  Hornemanu  says   tbat  this  river  flows  from 
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be  some  check  upon  U;*  a  tax  (hat  would  supjily  all  i 
deficiencies  of  the  treasury,  and  he  levied  upon  ihe  innsl.l 
noxious  of  alt  luxuries,  we  find  tlie  legislators  of  iliis  i 
shrink  trom  imposing  it,  in  fear  for  itieir  populariij'  \  Surdjr  1 
they  ought  to  look  with  some  pity  on  Uie  wretch  who  tins  boea  J 
drawn  into  the  commission  of  crime  througli  intoxication,  tbo  I 
cheapness  and  facihties  for  which  they  have  declined  to  tcsseN>-^ 

The  chief  requisite  in  the  estabhshment  of  tliese  prisons  is 
sufficient  room  for  their  purposes:    and  as  ibis  is  an  expenn  I 
that  occurs  but  once,  it  is  the  most  miserable  policy   to  i 
it  inadequately  ;    particularly  as  it  does  not  require  cdilicei  of  I 
excessive   dimensions.      The   expenditure  is  fur  room  and  I 
strength,  not   elegance  and  decoration.     Tiie   rooms  in  ths  I 
Massachusetts  State  pilson  are  all  of  tliem  cells  of  diircnmcJ 
aizes.    Their  sides,  roof,  and   floor,  are   blocks  of  iinhewtf4 
granite,  with  an  iron  door  and  iron  grate.     They  are,  in  fac^l 
small,  artificial  caverns ;  their  only  furniture  is  a  sir.iw  tnatrass  I 
on  a  wooden  crib,  with  a  bible  and  some  religious  tracts,  tlie  1 
gifts  of  charitable  societies.     They  are  constantly  aired,  beiug  I 
sccupied  only  at  night,  and  are  as  clean  as  frequent  whiter  I 
washing  can  make  them.     Nothing  is  wanting  to  that  prison, 
except  a  greater  number  of  these  ceLs,     It  is  a  mistake  c' 
some  theorists  to  plan  a  prison,  so  thai  every  man  nhall  be  i 

absolute  solitude  and  seclusion.     It  is  only  desirable  (but  I 

greater  part  of  the  convicts,  particularly  the  more  atrocious  anl'l 
hardened  ones,  should  he  tints  separated.  But  ii 
a  discreet  superinlendanl  will  find  it  advantageous  to  put  two  oil 
three  together,  where  he  perceives  a  repentant  dispontiDOfj 
and  that  they  will  sympathize,  and  conlirm  cacli  other  \a  aucbil 
a  course. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  classification  &nd  \ 

aration  are  ibe  first  objects  to  be  obtained  ;  and  that  the  g 

part  of  the  disappointment,  and  tlie  principal,  we  might  almol 

•  The  ciciae  in  England  on  ardent  spiriti  wbs  not  laid  solHr  ' 
porpoies.    Evpiy  person  wbo  bas  jcen  lie  wnrlis  of  Ho^uVa  will  i 
the  drendful  icenes  be  painlpd,  when  a  «i^  might  bo  seen  in  Lonitoa  « 
&«*ewordi:     ' Htre ytu  mag gtt  drmk  fir  a penn;/,  dead  cfrmr'     " 
ftnce  anil  cteaa  •(ran  (a  iKt  tar^JB."     The  hot  cwU  liMP,  Init  « 
Ailvertiaempiit.    It  \a  honorable  to  our  po|iulBtion,  (bat  dnmkM  ' 
■Dora  common  nhen  liquoN  sro  so  cheap,    H1iat  noold  be  th 
population  in  England,  with  Ihe  present  babili  of  Uieir  woA 
Whuky  conld  bo  bad  at  Uittm  pence  a  gallon,  and  if  M  t»i 
could, wlih one  da;'!  wBget.oUBJn the  neMsuf  intoilcitlait  fdrv 
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a»y  the  only  cause,  of  any  bad  results  from  these  prisons,  have 
arisen  froro  Uieif  limits  being  too  narroiv  for  tlie  number  of 
criiuinals  they  hold  in  coiifinemcot.  The  experiment  of  the 
Peuiteutiary  System  cannot  be  said  to  be  tried,  until  the 
prisons  shall  be  large  enough  to  separate  and  class  Uie  convicis, 
which  is  not  the  case  in  any  prison  in  the  United  Stales. 
Ai  present  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  prisoners  of  very  dider- 
ent  degrees  of  guih,  from  seemg  each  other  and  occasionally 
talking  together,  and  the  mischief  from  this  source,  though 
counteracted  as  much  as  possible  by  those  who  have  the 
jcharge  of  these  insiituiloas,  is  entirely  obvious  and  is  very 
exiensive.  These  establish  roe  n  Is,  to  which  criminals  of  all 
kinds  are  sent  promiscuously,  could  only  be  paralleled  by  a 
hospital  that  should  receive  all  patients  indiscriminately; 
where  a  sufferer  witli  the  rheumatism  would  catch  the  small  por, 
and  another  with  a  fracture  be  infected  with  (he  plague ;  and 
the  most  virulent  and  contagious  disorders  would  soon  obtain 
a  mastery  over  the  rest.  The  advantage,  indeed,  to  the  pubhc, 
would  be  in  favor  of  the  hospital,  since  the  evil  would  destroy 
itself  by  exterminating  its  victims. 

The  pamphlet,  whose  title  is  prefixed  to  these  observations, 
is  written  by  the  warden  of  the  Massachusetts  Stale  prison, 
and  contains  much  valuable  infoi-maiion.  The  author  is  well 
calculated,  by  his  intrepidity,  humanity,  and  discretion,  for 
the  situation  he  holds ;  and  there  is  no  office  that  requires  a 
greater  share  of  these  qualities.  He  visits,  unarmed,  the  most 
atrocious  felons,  whose  malignant  passions  sometimes  drive  ihem 
,to  desperation ;  he  has  the  immediate  control  of  men  whom  the 
-law  has  doomed  to  ignominy  and  many  of  them  to  perpetual 
imprisonment;  but  lor  whom  there  is  a  hope  of  pardon  and 
escape  from  despair.  Much  depends  on  his  sagacity  in  dis- 
covering tliose  who  are  capable  of  reform,  in  fixing  the  feel- 
ing of  repentance  where  it  has  taken  root,  and  in  delecting 
the  cunning  and  hypocrisy  of  those  who  are  feigning  penitence, 
only  to  be  at  liberty  to  wreak  themselves  on  society  for  their 
>pnnishmcnt.  The  observations  of  such  an  ofiicer  are  worthy 
of  attention,  and  we  recommend  his  work  to  those  who  ar« 
interested  in  the  subject.  It  is  of  great  Importance  that  the 
(question  should  be  maturely  considered  m  this  counliy  ', 
when  we  consider,  that  the  ancient  criminal  code,  of  sanguin- 
ary puoisbments,  torture  and  corporal  inflictions,  can  never  be 
jatroduced.     The  perfet^on  of  ibc  ameliorated  coda  can  only 
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From  tliese  staicmenis  it  will  be  seen  thni  Mr  M'Qiieen  h 
not  ihe  aiiiJior  of  this  hypothesis,  tliough  he  has  defended  iq 
with  great  con6dence  and  2eal.  His  defence  would  have  b 
more  satisfactory  and  his  work  more  valuable,  had  lie  con(inc< 
himself  more  exclusively  to  well  attested  facts,  and  to  witness 
of  undoubted  credibility,  instead  of  bringing  in  aid  the  lesli 
laony  of  negroes  and  wandering  Arabs,  whose  ^eograpbici 
knowledge  is  to  be  regarded  with  very  Hide  respect,  and  haa 
he  carried  his  speculations  and  conjectures  less  inUi  detft 
where  positive  information  fails  him.  He  in  the  first  place  di» 
poses  of  ihe  hypotheses  in  relation  to  the  Niger,  adireree  lo  h' 
own,  in  the  following  manner. 

'  The  theories  at  present  most  in  voeue  are,  Jmi,  that  it  floM 
eastward,  reaching  bevond  the  parallerof  the  eighteeuth  d(^;r«l 
north  latitude,  anil  tfien  in  about  twenty  degrees  east  longiliidej 
Sows  south-east,  and  is  the  parent  stream  of  the  Btfcr-el-.Abuid^ 
or  Nile  nf  Kgvpt ;  second,  that  it  terminates  in  a  large  lake  in  thfl  V 
ititerior,  whicn  also  receives  the  waters  nf  (he  Gir,  or  Nile  oT] 
Soudan,  coming  from  the  eastward  ;  third,  that  the  watrrs  nf  Iw 
rivers  are  lost  in  and  absorbed  by  swamps  and  sandy  deMrts,  VK _ 
a  country  called  ^^'angara  ;  and  fourth,  that  the  Niger  from  liil 
middle  course  flows  south,  and  joins  the  great  river  Coneot  or 
Ziiire. 

•  Every  one  of  tliese  theories  is  grossly  erroneous,  contavy  U 
every  autlioritv  on  which  reliance  can  be  placed,  and  in  o] 
tion  to  every  feature  of  geography  eshihiteu'any  where  else 
globe.    The  expedition  to  the  Congii  so  lately  undertaken,  i 
unfortunate,  has  nevertheless  settled  the  question,  that  the 
and  Niger  are  different  streams.     The  lake  said  lo  receive 
retain  die  waters  of  the  Gir  and  the  Niger,  can  no  where  be  hi 
of,  either  as  a  sea  of  salt  or  fresh  water,  in  the  interior  of  Aft 
Vangara,  said  to  absorb  these  rivers  in  swamps  and 
rather  those  parts  of  .Vfrica  where  Wan^ra  is  said  lo  lie,  ii 
the  name  signifies,  a  country  of  a  different  description,  a  emu 
interacted  by  many  powerful  rivers,  mountainous  fertile 
cultivated,  and  inundated  during  the  rains.   That  the  Niger 
to  form  the  Bahr-al-Abiad,  is  contrary  t«  all  probability,  con 
to  Ihe  good  authority  of  Ptolemy,  contrary  to  the  authoritr  o 
beat  Arabian  geographers,  and  contraiy  to  eicellent  cnMcr 
Ihority-'     p.  4. 

In  support  of  his  position  relative  to  the  course  of  iba  N^ 
tlie  author  appeals  first  to  the  authority  of  Ptolemy, 
geographer,  he  say*,  describes  Northern  Africa,  *  npn 
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from  good  authority  and  witli  considerable  accuracy,'  Id 
enumerating  the  mountains  of  Africa,  he  describes  the  Csplias 
or  Kong  mountains,  between  the  sources  of  the  Niger  and  the 
culf  of  Guinea,  and  says,  that  eastward,  in  the  same  parallel, 
IS  a  blank  or  opening,  and  ihen  comes  mount  Thala,  situated 
in  ten  degrees  north  latitude,  and  about  twelve  degrees  of  east 
longitude.  He  does  not  say  explicitly  that  the  Niger  flows 
through  this  opening,  but  from  his  description  of  the  country, 
aad  of  the  course  of  the  Gir,  and  other  rivers,  it  is  inferred 
that  such  was  his  supposition.  The  authority  of  the  Arabiaa 
authors  is  next  quoted.  Many  facts  are  cited  from  Bakui, 
£bn  Haukal,  Macrisi,  Edrisi,  Batouta,  Leo  Africanus,  and 
others,  which  are  made  to  confirm  and  explain  the  autlior's 
view  of  this  portion  of  geography.  A  great  body  of  informa- 
tion is  drawn  from  these  authors. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  describe  minutely  tlie  course 
ef  the  Niger  and  of  its  tributary  streams,  beginning  at  its 
sources  in  the  Kong  mountains.  It  flows  in  a  north-easterly 
direction,  and  is  represented  as  navigable  for  a  distance  of  four 
hundred  miles,  before  reaching  Bammakoo,  the  point  at  which 
Park  in  his  first  voyage  left  die  river,  and  which  he  consider- 
ed as  the  head  of  navigation.  It  is,  however,  here  represent- 
ed hy  Park  as  a  mile  wide,  and  flowing  with  a  rapid  current. 
From  Bammakoo  to  Silla,  a  distance  ofa  litde  more  dian  three 
hundred  miles,  the  course  of  the  river  is  accurately  known,  it 
having  been  followed  by  Park  in  both  his  voyages.  Its  direc- 
tion within  this  space  is  a  htde  norUiward  of  east.  Silla  is  in 
a  litde  less  than  fourteen  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  a  few 
miles  east  of  the  meridian  of  Greonwick,  Park  says,  '  nothing 
can  be  more  beautiful  dian  the  views  of  tliis  immense  river ; 
sometimes  as  smootti  as  a  mirror ;  at  other  limes  niffled  by  a 
gentle  breeze  :  but  at  all  times  wafting  us  along  at  the  rate  of 
six  or  seven  miles  an  hour,'  From  Silla  the  Niger  is  describ- 
ed as  continuing  its  course  in  a  north-easterly  direction  for  two 
or  three  hundred  miles,  after  which,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tombiictoo  it  curves  towards  llie  soulb-eaai.  After  a  course 
of  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  towards  the  soutli-east  and 
south,  it  receives  the  waters  of  (he  Gir,  and  its  branches,  and 
then  turning  towards  llie  soutlt-west  linds  its  way  to  die  sea,  as 
before  stated,  by  several  mouths  at  die  Bights  of  Benin  and 
Biafra,  measufiag  in  its  whole  course  tweaty-six  hundred 
miles. 
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rivers  which  enter  the  oceau  in  the  Oiiiiils  of  Benin  bdU  Bvu 
Of  tlie  larger  lirBnchcs.  tb«  Rio  de  Tormoaa.  tboUfih  not  I 
largest,  may  be  considered  the  parent  stream  from  wBich  all  ij 
Otiiers  are  ueflectiona.  At  its  mouth  it  is  three  and  a  half  Btitii 
tuiles  broad,  with  twu  bars  of  tnuil,  on  which  there  is  tlitrtccn  M 
vater  Besides  numerous  creeks  which  issue  from  it,  m  *en 
large,  deep,  and  navigable  branch  flows  into  the  lake  Crad« 
which  communicotes  with  the  Lagos  river  near  it*  junclion  w^ 
the  sea.  The  space  betwixt  them,  according  to  the  Vr«ncli  mi 
drawn  for  tlie  French  marine  service,  under  the  late  uinpontr,^ 
filled  with  low  islands ;  and  several  rivers  from  the  portkmuq 
Ifall  into  tlic  lake,  or  sound  mcDtioned,  betwixt  the  Riu  de  Fm| 
juosa  and  the  RJo  Lo^.  The  account  wlkich  fio&msn  give}  t 
tlie  Hio  de  Formosa,  is  the  most  particular  and  ealisfactoty  thi 
I  have  met  with.  "  Upwards,"  says  she, "  it  is  sometiraeibn>ad<| 
and  sometimes  narrower.  It  sproutd  into  innamrraUe  trtt 
some  of  which  may  very  well  deserve  the  name  of  rivnra."  , 
'five  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  throwtt  ofT  twu  brauchM  widiin  two 
tniles  of  each  other.  Agattoii,  the  chief  place  of  trade,  b  Mtuated 
sixty  Dutch  miles  {two  hundred  and  twenty  British)  «{>tbe  rivor, 
lantl  on  a  peninsula  formed  bv  it.  "  fiofar,  and  yet/«riAer.  Aii 
nuty  convmientli)  comt,  sailing  ba  hundreds  of  hranekta  ^f  a. 
.riwr.  i*sidfs  creeks,  somt  of  tvhich  art  ivry  witU.''  Ita  branchl 
extend  into  all  the  circumjacent  countries.  The  cuuatrv  all  al 
is  divided  into  islands,  by  tlie  multiplicity  of  its  bnuicnc^ 
Portuguese,  who  had  settlements  inland,  and  were  well  acjqu 
ed  wiUi  those  parts,  affirm,  tliat  "  it  was  easj.  with  a  canoe,  ' 
Trom  the  Rio  de  Formosa  into  the  circoinjacent  rivctr,  <_ 
Hio  Lagos,  Rio  Volta,  Elrei,  New  Calamr,  Bonny  aad  < 
fivers.  The  Rio  de  Formosa  meanders  thmugh  a  fine  fcri 
country,  and  brings  down  innumerable  floatiDg  islaods  of  o 
:emble  extent  on  its  waves.  Un  the  norlli  side,  tlie  rivor  ii 
■tiy  the  Uatto  creek,  which  may  be  the  termination  of  «  river  d 

iceuding  fruui  the  north,  peritapS  the  Rakoa,  heard  of  bj  | 

•oil.     The   Rio  dos  Fuixados,  apparently  n  mighty  Utfaini,  i 
doubt  branches  oS'  from  the  Rio  Jc  Funnosa.  alter  the  ati^ 

nin^  south-east  have  separated.     South  of  the   Ri»  i)t>»  F<r- 

cados,  19  a  lake  of  considerable  magnitude,  which  curamaiuLaitf 

'   "Vitti  the  sea.  west  of  cape  Fonnosa,  an<l  also  with  the  New  CaU- 

|<'jktr  river.    The  number  of  rivers  which  enter  the  aea  frna  ft 

«  do  FomMtaa  to  cape  Formosa  is  six. 

*raMiii^  cafie  Fan»aaa  ea^wanl.  beaides  cneka, « 

I  tlivvn,  wliidi  at  tlwir  oMUth  are  all  navigate,    Bg- 

— ^  toifce  groat  Mtnary  of  New  CaUw.  i 

i  riven.     "Vhttit  btrcams  focm  a  jiuictina  l 
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sea,  the  one  forming  an  island  on  the  west  side  tlle^eof.  The 
New  Calabiu-  river  comes  from  the  N.  N.  \V.  atid  tlie  Bannec 
from  the  N.  E.  apparentlji  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other  j 
but  litill  between  them  Borne  streams  from  the  north  eater  the 
sound  formed  hy  their  junction.  This  grand  estuarj  is  eleven 
miles  broad,  very  deep,  and  navigable  for  ships  of  heavy  tonnase. 
On  the  west  side  is  a  bank  of  sand,  thrown  up  by  the  action  of  tfio 
river  and  the  sea.  In  some  places  it  has  thirty  feet  water  on  it. 
The  New  Calabar  river,  opposite  to  the  town  and  forty  miles 
from  the  sea,  is  silt  fathoms  deep.  In  it,  however,  are  many  flats 
with  only  sixteen  feet  water.  The  Bonny  river  is  perhaps  the 
moBt  powerful  branch  ;  it  divides,  and  forms  an  island  about 
twenty-five  miles  long  and  twelve  broad ;  the  eastern  branch,  a 
very  considerable  stream,  entering  the  sea  under  the  name  of 
Andonn^,  or  St  Antliony's  river.  The  town  of  Bonny  is  situated 
on  this  island,  which  is  almost  level  with  the  water,  and  a  great 
part  of  it  is  flooded  during  the  inundation.  Inland,  however,  the 
inhabitants  assert  that  the  land  becomes  more  dry,  and  the  coun- 
try free  from  those  pestilential  vapours,  which  are  generated 
amidst  the  swamps  immediately  adjoining  the  sea.  The  current 
out  of  tlie  inoulh  of  the  united  streams  of  the  ilonny  and  New 
Calabar  rivers  is  strong  and  rapid  ;  and  it  is  asserted  tliat  they 
discbarge  as  much  water  as  the  great  river  Congo.'  pp.  138 — 131, 

Proceeding  still  farther  east,  we  came  to  the  estuary  of  Cross 
and  Old  Calabar  rivers,  which  is  twelve  miles  wide  and  pene- 
trates into  the  country  nearly  a  hundred  miles.  Old  Calabar 
enters  from  the  eastward,  and  on  tracing  it  inland,  it  is  said  that  it 
is  found  to  pass  over  a  large  cataract,  which  interrupts  its  navi- 
gation. The  same  is  stated  of  the  EIrei,  which  enters  t!ie  sea 
still  fartlier  east,  and  tliey  arc  supposed  to  cotne  from  a  chain 
of  mountains,  branching  off  from  the  mountains  of  the  Moon, 
which  terminates  on  the  coast  in  the  highlands  of  Cameroon?. 
But  the  Cross  river,  entering  the  estuary  abovcnanied  from 
the  north  or  north-west,  is  supposed  by  the  author  lo  be  a 
branch  of  the  Niger,  and  said  to  be  navigable  to  Bonny  river. 

The  country  obout  the  Rio  de  Formosa  is  described  as  ub- 
commonly  beautiful.  Though  unhealthy  for  Europeans,  it  is 
populous,  and  the  land  is  extremely  fertile.  Cotton  and 
indigo  are  raised  \a  abuadanfe.  Benin  is  situated  ten  miles 
from  tlie  river,  the  port  of  the  city  being  named  Agatton. 
Benin  is  a  large  town,  witli  broad  streets  and  houses  of  clay, 
and  was  formerly  the  capital  of  an  extensive  empire.  Tlia 
tnde  to  this  coast  is  extensive,  the  principal  mticle  of  traffic 
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being  slaves,  who  are  brougbi  froni  the  interior  by  \vuer  con- 
veyaDce.  '  AH  around  the  Delta,*  says  ibe  author,  '  the  popu- 
lation on  the  sea-coast  are  busily  employed  in  making  »lt  fo^ 
ibe  interior  market.  In  the  kingdom  of  Qua,  situated  oetwei 
the  Andonny  and  Old  Calabar  river,  tliis  is  purticularly  tf 
case.  The  land  on  the  coast  is  called  the  salt  grovnd,  nud  I 
perhaps  the  place  where  Ibn-al-Vardi  mentious  the  i 
eall-pils  on  tbc  shore  of  the  sea.  This  salt  is  carried  into  d 
interior  along  with  other  merchandize  in  canoes  or  ress 
built  around  Bonny  river,  so  large  as  to  contain  two  hiindre 
people,  and  having  a  cannon  placed  ou  each  end.'  '  Bousst 
on  the  Niger  is  a  great  emporium  for  this  trade.'  The  riven 
on  this  coast  are  In  flood  from  May  to  December,  but  the 
bcighl  of  ilie  inundation  is  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August.  The  country  is  then  overflowed  for  a  great  distsnce, 
and  tbc  quantity  of  alluvial  matter  is  so  great,  lliai  the  land  \% 
constantly  gaining  on  the  sea.  The  period  of  the  ttoatl  of 
these  rivers  shows  that  they  have  no  connexion  n~iUi  the 
Congo.  1'hat  river  does  not  begin  to  rise  until  tbe  beginning 
of  September.  It  corresponds  also  with  the  tiine  of  the  an- 
nual rise  of  llie  Niger,  whereas  the  flood  of  the  Congo  doef 
Bot.  Another  proof  that  these  rivers  flow  from  a  remote  pan 
of  the  country  is,  tliat  tbe  greatest  rains  upon  tbe  coa&i  nro  itt 
jUay  and  June,  while  the  greatest  flood  is  not  uniil  AugusL 

'  When  we  refltMl  for  a  moment.'  says  the  author,  '  on  Ibeoi 
bcr  and  magnitude  of  tlio  rivers  wl)icn  join  tbe  sea  in  the  0 
of  Benin,  we  are  filled  with  wonder  and  amnzemenL     Fram  l| 
Kb  Lagos  to  the  mouth  uf  tlie  Cron^  river  incluBivc,  |be  uod 
rxceeds  twenty.     'I'lie  breadth  uf  their  surfaces,  coooectod  i 
gellier,  would  exhibit  an  eipaose  uf  fresh  water,  wtrfaaiM  fl 

miles  brand.     Three  of  these  only,  vii.  tbe  Rio  de  Furmou. 

«hief  outlet  of  (he  Bonn* ,  and  the  estuary  of  tlie  Old  CaUb«r  aal 
Cross  rivers,  nould  make  Iwcoty-seTeii  mites,  llic  depdi  J" 
tliese  rivers  greatly  exceeds  that  of  other  rivers  of  the  firrt  oog- 
■  nitude  at  their  mouths.  'I*hu!>.  the  Kiu  de  Fcnnosa  luts  ihirtK* 
feet  water  on  the  bars  nt  its  outlet,  and  deeiieos  to  several  fattMM 
KS  it  leaves  the  coast  The  muulhs  of  the  New  Calabsr  and  Bw- 
by  have  seven,  ciclil,  ten,  twelve,  and  considerably  upiranl*  in  tbc 
Bonny  river,  eiglileen  fathoms;  while  the  New  CaUbw.  ftflv 
miles  from  tlie  se«,  is  »ix  aud  seven  fathouu  direp.  Tbe  dti^ 
niMlh  of  the  Uriuoco  has  »nty  seventeen  feet  water  uo  tbe  br 
and  tiie  tiaviptble  part  is  no  more  than  three  miles  braad. 
.Mi!»is*ippi  Kuteni  tlic  tea  bv  so.  cbauneb,  tbc  twi 


.ongo  tioef 
-eniole  pan 
zoasi  arc  itt     i 
AugusL   ^M 

onlbeonri^l 
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which  have  only  twelve  feet  on  the  bar  in  each.  Thus  the  outlets 
of  the  Niaer  greatly  exceed  either  of  these  mightj  rivers  in  the 
depth  of  their  mouths.  The  distance  from  the  wurcc  oi  the  Mis- 
souri to  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  exceeds  four  thousand 
miles.  The  Delta  formed  by  the  Niger  exceeds  in  eittent  tliat 
formed  by  the  Ganges,  the  Mississippi,  the  Orinoco, or  the  Wolga. 
In  dilference  of  lon^tude  the  Delta  of  Benin  is  nearly  two  hundred 
and  sixty  miles.  That  of  the  GanB;es,  much  larger  than  any  of  the 
others,  is  two  hundred  miles.  The  navigation  also  of  the  outlets 
of  every  one  of  these  mighty  rivers  is  much  more  obstructed  than 
the  navigation  in  tlie  mouths  of  the  Niger.  They  have  less  water, 
and  are  more  intricate  and  dangerous  uian  either  the  Rio  Lagos, 
the  Uio  dc  Formosa,  the  Bonny  and  Old  Calabar  rivers.  Uf  the 
depth  of  the  Niger  in  the  tntenor  we  are  wholly  ignorant,  but 
judging  by  the  depth  and  magnitude  of  its  branches  at  their 
mouths,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  depth  of  the  united  stream. 
It  must  be  great.'     pp.  139,  140. 

If  the  account  here  given  of  tlie  magnitude  of  the  rivers 
that  flow  into  the  gulf  of  Guinea  is  cniiiled  lo  credit,  it  is 
alone  sufficient  to  establish  (he  fact  that  they  receive  llie 
waters  of  the  Niger.  It  being  admitted  that  this  mass  of  wa- 
ters flows  into  the  ocean  at  this  spot,  it  would  be  a  more  diffi- 
eult  problem  to  determine  from  whence  they  come,  if  not  from 
the  Niger,  tlian  it  lias  heretofore  been  to  discover  tlie  outlet 
of  that  river.  Even  admitting  that  the  nccoimt  here  given  is 
to  be  taken  with  some  allowance  in  regard  lo  the  author's 
zeal  in  support  of  a  favorite  hypolhesis,  there  is  slill  reason 
for  trusting  willi  some  confidence  to  the  main  fact,  at  least 
until  some  solid  reason  is  given  for  doubting  it.  Nnne  yet  has 
been  presented,  that  we  are  aware  of,  on  any  adequate  au- 
thorily.  The  supposition  tliat  a  chain  of  mountains  running 
through  the  centre  of  Africa,  formed  an  impenetrable  barrier 
between  the  Niger  and  the  ocean,  has  been  taken  up,  we  be- 
lieve, without  proof,  or  at  least  such  proofs  as  can  weigh 
against  the  evidences  of  the  coiiirarj-  position.  It  is  a  litde 
remarkable  that  a  river  of  the  size  of  tlie  Niger,  from  one  to 
two  miles  in  brcadih,  flowing  towards  tlie  centre  of  tlie  conli- 
nent,  should  be  for  so  many  years  known  to  exist,  that  the 
labors  of  travellers  and  tlie  wits  of  philosophers  should  be 
exerted  for  years  in  discovering  its  termination,  that  lo  account 
for  the  phenomenon  of  ils  existence  witliout  any  known  coiii' 
munication  with  the  common  reservoir  of  waters  it  should  be 
iboughl  necessary  to  exhaust  it  by  evaporation,  to  waste  it  in 
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thtt  sands,  or  to  convey  it  hundreds  of  miles  by  subterraneous 

Kissages,  and  that  after  all  it  should  be  found  to  flow  from 
ose  parts  where  it  had  been  fully  explored,  in  a  natural  and 
nearly  direct  course,  to  the  nearest  part  of  the  ocean. 


Art.  XXIU.— Letter  to  ****  ******  on  the  Rev.  W.  U 
Bowles*  Stricture  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Pope.  By 
the  R.  H.  Lord  Byron. 

*  I  will  play  at  Jiowit  with  the  sun  and  moon/ — Old  Son^. 

Second  edition.  London.  1821. 

As  tliis  work  is  very  amusing,  and  as  our  booksellers  have 
not  been  tempted  to  give  it  to  the  public,  we  will,  after  stating 
the  origin  of  a  controversy,  which  has  excited  so  much  inter- 
est abroad,  make  a  few  copious  extracts,  for  the  benefit  of  such 
of  our  readers,  as  have  not  met  with  the  English  copies.  In 
the  year  1806,  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles  published  hb  edition 
of  Pope,  with  an  essay  on  his  life  and  writings,  which  was  se- 
verely censured  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  on  account  of  the 
poetical  principles  it  assumed,  and  the  aspersions  it  contained 
upon  the  character  of  Pope.  In  1819  Mr  Campbell,  m  his 
Specimens  of  the  British  Poets,  expressed  his  disapprobation 
oi  the  poetical  opinions  of  Mr  Bowles ;  who  replied  in  an 
elaborate  treatise  on  the  '  invariable  principles  of  poetry,'  ad- 
dressed in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Mr  Campbell.  In  the  course 
of  tlie  last  year,  the  Liondon  Magazine,  and  the  Quarterly 
Review,  in  an  article  upon  Spence,  opened  a  very  heavy  6re 
upon  the  same  gentleman,  who  again  defended  himself  with 
much  spirit  and  good  sense.  This  was  the  state  of  things 
when  Lord  Byron,  having  been  incidentally  alluded  to  in  the 
course  of  the  skirmishing,  felt  himself  called  on  to  add 
one  more  to  tlic  number  who  so  grievously  beset  Mr  Bowles. 

After  a  few  prefatory  remarks  on  a  conversation  which  took 
place  at  the  house  of  Mr  Rogers,  *  the  last  Argonaut  of  classic 
English  poetn*,  and  the  Nestor  of  our  inferior  race  of  Uvins 
poets^^  Ix>rd  Byron  proceeds  to  an  examination  of  Mr  Bowler 
Strictures  on  the  character  of  Pope.  We  think  here,  as 
throughout,  that  his  Lordship  has  mixed  more  of  the  hitler 
with  the  sweet  than  b  altogether  palatable  in  a  controversy 
between  gentlemen ;  but  we  coincide  with  him  in  the  opinioa 
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thai  the  reverend  editor  has  dealt  too  muc])  \n  general  asser- 
tions, and  too  readily  put  an  unfavorable  construction  on  audi 
circumstances  in  the  life  of  Pope,  as  arc  after  all  exlremcly 
doubtful. 

We  will  not  enter  upon  an  investigation  of  details  which 
have  so  often  and  in  so  many  shapes  been  given  to  the  public, 
but  proceed  lo  his  Lordship's  discussion  of  Mr  Bowles's  '  in- 
variable principles  of  poetry.'  And  first,  we  would  make  a  few 
remarks  on  a  subject,  which  has  excited  so  much  sensation 
among  our  bretliren  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  The 
question  is,  whether  images  borrowed  from  art  or  nature  are 
most  poetical ;  Mr  Bowles  maintaining  that  images  derived 
from  nature  are  intrinsically  best  suited  to  poetry  ;  which  Lord 
Byron  in  the  letter  before  us  denies. 

It  would  be  well  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  tlie  terms 
poetiy,  and  poetical.  We  will  not  attempt  to  circumscribe 
poetry,  by  an  exclusive  definition,  which,  if  we  may  judge 
from  similar  attempts,  may  after  all  be  very  defective;  but  we 
may  safely  point  out  what  by  univcrbal  consent  are  esteemed 
suitable  topics  for  poetry. 

All  will  admit  that  a  star,  a  rose  bud,  a  sunny  cloud  are  poeti- 
cal ;  and  why  i  because  they  delight  the  soul  with  emoiions  of 
beauty.  All  will  allow  a  mountain,  a  desert,  a  whirlwind, 
to  be  poetical; — why  ?  because  they  animate  us  with  con- 
sciousness of  power,  immensity, — all  that  is  siibhme.  Every 
one  feels  tliai  tales  of  love,  of  revenge,  of  pining  melancholy, 
in  short  whatever  is  built  on  the  passions  of  the  human  heart, 
are  highly  poetical :  and  thence  we  infer  that  whatever  sug- 
gests to  us  sentiments  of  grandeur,  or  beauty,  and  whatever 
moves  the  aSections,  is  poetical  in  that  degree.  If  natural  ob- 
jects, therefore,  are  more  sublime,  more  beautiful,  or  more  af- 
fecting than  artificial,  they  are  more  poetical ;  and  that  they 
are  so,  we  think  it  not  difficult  to  prove. 

What,  for  instance,  in  the  material  world  can  furnish  us 
with  more  beautiful  images  than  those  which  nature  displays 
on  a  fine  spring  morning,  when  all  is  quick  with  joy  and  life  ; 
the  landscape  glowing  in  the  brightness  of  a  rising  sun ;  the 
foliage,  tile  spires  of  grass  glittering  with  dew-drops ;  the 
playful  rivulet  now  sparkling  in  the  ray,  now  hiding  ii^lf  in 
the  covert ;  the  song  of  birds;  die  bleating  of  sheep  on  the 
uplands;  tlie  lowuig  of  cattle  in  the  valley;  'the  living  fra- 
grance of  flowers,  yet  firosh  with  childhood;'  or  the  same 
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landscape  softened  in  iho  grey  of  iwilighl;  whei 

day  is  gone, — when  a  faint  light  only  hovers  oi 

when  no  noise  is  heard  save  the  chirping  of  tin 

sad  moan  of  the  whippoorwill,  or  the  indistinct  whisper,  tl 

seems  to  float  on  the  distant  hills ; — when  the  voice  m  n 

men!  and  of  labor  have  alike  ceased  ;  when  all   is    hushed  i 

profound  repose,  and  the  soul  drinks  in  the  sense  of  b 

Wliat  can  art  add  thatsbatl  chime  in  with  the  spirit  of  ihei 
scenes  and  improve  their  chai-acter  ? 

The  white  cottage,  the  tapering  spire,  the  tinkling  ; 
bell,  the  cheerful  sound  of  die  village  flute,  the  brisk  nioli< 
of  the  mill-wheel  scattering  drops  of  liquid  light,  area 
sounds  and  sights,  and  beautiful  as  tliey  accord  with  the  ( 
pression  of  the  morning.  At  the  close  of  day,  the  n ' 
abbey,  the  chime  of  distant  bells,  the  slow  beat  of  ovs,  be 
at  intervals,  are  no  less  beautiful,  and  in  perfect  harmony  V 
the  temper  of  the  hour,  which  nalmally  leads  to  quiet,  sooiii 
ing  meditation.  They  owe  most  of  their  beauty,  however,  tf 
natural  associations.  The  cottage  is  the  abode  of  rustic  s' 
plicity,  and  tells  us  of  man.  The  blithe  strains  of  tlie  tnio] 
etrcl  speak  of  buoyant  youth  and  heartfelt  happiness ; 
busy  wheel  reminds  us  also  of  plenty  and  healthful  lat 
The  ruined  abbey  speaks  to  the  heart  of  other  tinier,  a 
music  of  village  bells  touches  some  chord  in  unison  w 
hour,  till  the  '  soul  runs  o'er  with  silent  worship.*  It  ts  to  r 
lure  that  these  objects  are  primarily  indebted  for  ilieir  b> 
and  even  these  arc  beautiful  in  the  landscape  only  as  ta 
ties.  Nature  is  the  groundwork ;  they  but  swell  the  I 
feeling  which  she  had  first  stirred  wttliin  our  bosoms.  Nat 
would  of  herself  have  been  all-sufficient  to  have  excited  tl 
feelings  J  tkeij  could  have  done  little  without  her; 

'  The  a;usli  of  springs. 
The  fill  of  lofty  fountains,  and  the  bend 
Of  stirring  branches,  and  the  bud  which  brings  i 
The  swiftest  tJiouglit  of  beauty.' 

It  is  in  a  word  images  borrowed  from  nature,  that  excite  in  ■ 
perceptions  of  beauty.  On  these  ibe  pocl  dwelb  when  bj 
would  imparl  a  kindred  glow  to  otliers  ;  and  heigbteDS  il  I 
happy  allusions  to  art; — but  nature  gives  a  tone  lo  the  f  '  *' 
md  Iho  imnges  she  furnishes  are  therefore  raOst  poettca]. 
It  will  be  lesj  difficult,  we  imagine,  to  show  the  compu 
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inferiority  of  arlificial  to  natumi  objects  in  i^ising  emotions  of 
power.  Would  you  call  up  these  feelings;  go  forth  Id  the 
dead  of  night,  coniGin|)lBie  the  magnificence  of  heaven,  the 
moon, '  llie  stars  in  ilieir  development ;'  go  to  the  sea-side, 
listen  to  the  sad  and  solemn  voice  of  the  ocean,  watch  the 
gathering  tempest,  hear  the  night-winds  sigh  over  the  intermi- 
nable waste ;  or  gaze  upon  the  bills,  '  whose  scalps  are  pin- 
nacled in  clouds;'  meditate  on  Ute  might,  which  cast  their 
dark  foundations  deep,  and  the  generations  of  men  timt  have 
been  swept  away  at  their  feet.  What  works  of  man  can  com- 
pare with  these?  How  far  can  they  even  add  to  the  effect  of 
such  a  spectacle.'' 

The  explosion  of  cannon  in  the  hour  of  battle,  ilie  sound  of 
a  funeral  hell  at  midnight  are  sublime ;  a  ship  would  no  doubt 
add  to  the  sublimity  of  a  storm,  but  here  it  is  not  the  vessel, 
but  the  men  witliin  her  that  excite  the  terrible  interest  in  our 
bosoms.  The  pyramids  are  perhaps  the  most  sublime  of  hu- 
man monuments;  their  age,  their  magnitude,  their  situation, 
aJI  conspire  to  render  them  so  ;  hut  what  are  the  pyramids, 
with  all  Uie  notions  they  suggest  to  us  of  power  and  duration, 
in  comparison  with  the  mountains,  whose  foundations  were 
from  llie  first.  Place  llieni  at  ihe  foot  of  the  Alps  or  of  the 
Andes,  and  let  one  born  in  a  sandy  desert,  who  has  seen 
neither  hills  nor  pyramids,  tell  you  which  fills  him  with  ihe 
strongest  emotion.  We  are  grown  familiar  with  mountain 
acenery,  and  a  pyramid  produces  a  disproportionate  effect  on 
our  imaginations.  Yet  nature  will  still  maintain  her  sway 
over  us, '  tamen  usque  recurrit,*  and  if  we  would  Uft  the  souls 
of  our  readers  to  tlie  loftiest  toDe  of  enthusiasm,  wc  borrow 
our  images  from  nature.  No  one  has  done  litis  more  fre- 
quently and  more  successfully  than  Lord  Byron. 

Lastly,  we  think  there  can  be  no  dispute  that  an  exhibition 
of  passions  founded  in  nature  must  move  us  more  forcibly  than 
the  manners  and  forms  of  artificial  life,  and  that  the  former 
are  consequently  more  poetical  than  the  latter. 

We  are  aware  that  in  the  foregoing  examples  we  have  been 
very  arbitrary,  and  that  the  enumeration  must  of  course  be 
very  defective  ;  but  it  could  not  be  otherwise  in  so  short  an 
essay.  We  have  therefore  contented  ourselves  widi  seleciing 
a  few  of  the  images  most  remarkable  for  beauty  or  grandeur, 
and  such  as  poets  have  been  wont  to  dwell  upon.  The  infer- 
eoce  from  the  whole  is,  tlial  natural  objects  are  more  affecting. 
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suggest  more  lively  senliments  of  beauty  and  subVimlly,  Ihsi 
anincial,  and  arc  consequently  more  poetical.       Let  us  i 
8ce  liovv  Tar  these  sentiments  coincide  wiUi  lord  Byron't. 

'  I  now  come,'  says  be, '  to  Mr  Bowles's  "  invariable  princip)* 
poetry."     These,  Mr  Bowles  and  isoine  of  hie  correspondt 

Erunouiicc  "  unanswerable;"  und  they  are  "unanswered,"  at  lei 
T  Campbell,  who  seems  to  have  been  astounded   by  the  I 
Mr  Campbell  has  no  need  of  my  alliance,  nor  shall  1  presu 
offer  it  i  tut  I  do  hate  that  word  "  invariable."     What  is  th 
humane  be  it  poetry,  philosophy,  wit,   wisdom,  science,  i 
glory,  mind,  matter,  life,  or  death,  which  is  "invariahUf 
course  I  put  tbinga  divine  out  of  the  question.    Of  all  i 
baptisms  of  a  book,  this  title  to  a  pamphlet  appears  the  nx 
placently  conceited.      It  is  Mr  Campbell's   part  to  ans' 
contents  of  tliis  performance,  and  especially  to  vindtcaie  tus  o 
"  Ship,"  which  Mr  Bowles  most  triumphantly  proclaims  to  lu 
struclc  to  his  very  first  fire. 


It  is  no  affair  of  mine,  but  having  once  be^n  (cfrtaimUj  ■ 
my  ou-n  irisA,  but  called  upon  by  the  freouent  recorrence  t 
name  in  the  pamphlets,^  I  am  like  an  iristiman  in  a  "  row,*' 
bodv's  customer."  I  shall  therefore  say  a  word  or  two  a 
"Sliip." 

Mr  Bowles  asserts  that  CampbelPs  Ship  of  the  Line  derin 
all  its  poetry  not  from  "  arl,"  but  from  ■'  nature."  "  Take  Kwtj  th 
waves,  the  winds,  the  sun,  &c.  &c.  one  will  become  a  stripe  ■ 
blue  bunting;  ajid  the  other  a  piece  of  coarse  canvass  on  time  bl. 
poles.''     Very  true ;  take  aivay  the  "  waves,"  "  the  wind*."  aad 
there  will  be  no  ship  at  all,  not  only  for  poetical,   bat  for  laj 
other  purpose  ;   and  take  away  ■'  the  sun,"  and  we  mast  read  1 
Bowles'  nampldet  by  candle-lighL     But  the  '* poetry"  of  I 
"  Ship  "  does  not  depend  on  "  the  waves,"  ficc. ;  on  the  c«wi»™< 
the  "  Ship  of  the  Line"  confers  its  own  poetry  upon  tb«  i 
and  hei^teos  tJuirf.  I  do  not  denv,  that  the  "  waves  muA  «  __ 
and  above  all  **  the  sun,''  are  hizlilj  poetical ;  we  know  it  to  • 
cost,  by  the  many  descriptions  of  them  in  verse;  but  if  th«  wa 
boc«  only  the  foam  upon  their  bosoms,  if  the  w  inds  wafted  t 
the  «ea-weed  to  the  shore,  if  the  sun  shone  neither  upon  ^_ 
mids,  nur  fleets,  nor  fortresses,  would  its  beams  be  e^naihr  pMt- 
ical  ?     1  think  qui  :  the  puclrr  is  at  least  recipnNraJ.    Take  away 
"  the  Ship  of  (he  Line  "  "  swtnginc  round  "  "  die  calm  water,**  od 
the  calm  water  becomes  a  someinut  monotcnons  thioe 
at.  piarticularlr  if  not  tnusparently  ciMr  ;  wilaest  the  1 
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who  pass  by  without  looking  on  it  at  all.  What  was  it  attracted 
tiie  tliDusantU  111  the  launch?  they  miirlit  liave  si^nn  the  pocticat 
"calm  water"  at  Wapping,  or  iu  tlie  Lomluti  Dock,  or  in  tlie 
Paddington  Canal,  or  in  a  horac-poail,  ur  in  a  stop  hnsin,  or  in 
•ny  other  vase.  They  might  liavc  heard  the  pttetical  winds  howl- 
ing through  the  chinks  of  a  pig-sty,  nr  the  garret  window ;  llicy 
tniglit  have  seen  the  sun  shining  on  a  footman's  livery,  ur  »n  a 
brass  warniing-paii ;  but  could  tlie  "  calm  water."  or  the  "  wind," 
or  the  ''  sun,"  make  all,  or  any  of  these  "  poetical  i'"  I  tKink  not. 
Mr  Bowles  admits  "  the  Ship  "  to  be  poetical,  but  only  from  those 
accesimries.  Now  if  they  confer  poetry  so  as  to  make  one  thing 
poetical,  they  would  make  other  things  poetical :  the  more  so,  aa 
Mr  Bowles  calls  a  "Ship  of  the  Line"  witliout  them,  that  is  to 
eay,  iu  "  masts  and  sails  and  streamers,"  "blue  bunting,"  and 
"  coarse  canvass,"  and  "  tall  poles."  So  they  are  ;  and  jwrcelain 
is  cljy,  and  man  is  dust,  and  flesh  is  grass,  and  yet  the  two  latter 
at  least  arc  the  subjects  of  much  poesj. 

Did  Mr  Bowles  ever  gaze  upon  the  seaf  I  presume  that  lie 
has,  at  least  upon  a  sea-cNCce.  Did  any  painter  ever  paint  the 
>ea  only,  without  the  addition  of  a  ship,  boat,  wreck,  or  some  such 
adjunct?  Is  (he  sea  itself  it  more  attractive,  a  more  moral,  a 
more  poetical  objet't,  with  or  without  a  vessel,  breaking  its  vast 
but  fatiguing  monotony?  Is  a  sterm  more  poetical  without  a 
ship?  or,  in  the  poem  of  the  Shipwreck,  is  it  the  storm  or  th^ 
ship  which  most  interests  ?  both  much  undoubtedly  ;  but  without 
the  vessel,  w'Kat  should  we  care  for  the  tempest?  It  would  sink 
into  mere  descriptive  poetry,  which,  in  itself,  was  never  esteemed 
a  high  order  of  tliat  art. 

I  louk  upon  myself  as  entitled  to  talk  of  naval  mntterg,  at  least 
to  poets; — witli  tlic  exception  of  Walter  Scott,  Moore,  and 
Souther,  perhaps,  who  have  been  voyagers,  1  have  swam  more 
miles  than  all  tlie  rest  of  them  together,  now  living,  ever  saUtd, 
and  have  lived  for  months  and  inon.ths  on  shipboard  ;  and,  duiing 
tlie  whole  period  of  my  life  abroad,  have  scarcely  ever  passed  a 
month  out  of  sight  of  the  ocean  ;  besides  being  brouglit  up  from 
two  years  till  ten  on  the  brink  of  it.  I  recollect,  when  anchored 
off  Cape  Sigeum  in  1810,  in  an  English  frigate,  a  violent  squall 
coming  on  at  sun  set.  so  violent  as  to  make  us  imagine  that  the 
ship  would  part  cable,  or  drive  from  her  anchorage.  Mr  Hub- 
house  and  myself,  and  some  officers  had  been  up  the  Dardanelles 
to  Abydos,  and  were  ju^t  returned  in  time.  The  aspect  of  a  storm 
in  the  Archipek«ii  is  as  poetical  as  need  be,  the  sea  being  partic- 
ularly short,  dashing,  and  dangerous,  and  the  navigation  intricate 
and  broken  by  the  isles  and  currents.  CapeSigeum,  tlie  tumuli 
of  the  Troad,  Lemnos,  Tencdos,  all  added  to  the  associations  of 
the  time.     But  what  seemed  the  most  "  poetical ''  of  all  at  the 
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jioetry,  which  in  itseU"  was  never  esieemcd  a  high  onfer  of 
thai  art.'  As  the  best  aasAver  lo  ihese  questions,  and  as  k 
proof  that  the  ocean  caa  derive  Hiile  additional  moral  pan- 
deiir  or  beauty  from  any  artificial  accessory,  we  refer  him  K>  " 
^Wirae  passage  with  which  he  must  be  well  acquainted. 

'  Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almi^ty'fl  fona 
Glasses  itself  in  leiiipcstB  ;  in  all  time, 
Calm  or  convulsed — tn  breeze,  or  gale,  ur  etorm. 
Icing  the  pole,  or  In  ihe  torrid  clime 
Dark  heaving;  boundless,  endless,  aud  sobliiav,— 
The  image  of  eteniily— the  throne 
Uf  the  Invisible ;  even  from  out  ihy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  arc  made,  each  zone 
Ubeys  thee;  tliou  gnest  fortli,  dread,  fathomless,  ftloae.' 
'  And  I  have  loved  thee,  ocean  I' 
Wo  do  not  continue  the  exlraci,   although  the  foHowia 
stanza,  by  an  exquisite  conirasl,  breathes  a  lone  of  moral  feef 
ing,  in  strains  as  remarkiiblc  for  their  beauty,  ns  Ihe  forniei 
for  their  sublimity.     As  to  the  poem  of  tlie  Shipwreck  w 
answer,  that  it  is  not  the  dull  senseless  timber,  the  ship,  b 
the  men,  the  life,  nature  that  gives  an  interest  to  the  scene. 

'What  makes  the  poetry,'  Lord  Byron  asks  further,  'inti 
image  of  the  marble  waste  of  Tadmor,  or  Grainger's  Uddfeo  ^ 
tude,  so  much  admired  by  Johnson  ?  Is  It  the  marble,  or  the  trai 
the  arti^eial,  or  the  natural  object  F  The  waslu  Is  like  til  otb 
iraatesf  hut  the  marble  of  Palmyra  makes  tlie  poetry  of  the  M 
sage  as  of  Ihe  place, 

•  Tlie  beautiful  but  barrt.'n  H^mettns,  the  whole  coast  of  Altii 
her  hills  and  mountains,  Pentelicus,  Anchesinus,  Fhilupa{ipus,8 
&c.  are  in  themselves  poetical,  and  would  be  so  if  the  nanw 
Athens,  of  Athenians,  und  her  very  ruins,  were  swept  from  t 
earth.  But  am  I  to  be  told  IJial  the  "  nature"  of  Alliu  vtm 
he  more  poetical  without  tlic  "  art"  of  the  .\cropohfi?  Ot  t 
temple  of  Theseus?  And  of  (he  still  all  Grei-fc  and  elocu 
mouuments  of  her  exquisitely  artificial  genius  ?  Ask  tlie  tnvell 
what  strikes  him  as  most  poetical,  the  Parthenon,  or  Ihe  rock  i 
which  it  stands?  The  ailumns  of  cane  Colonna,  or  the  t^ 
itself?  The  rocks  at  the  foot  of  it,  oi'  the  recollection  tltat  Pi 
coner's  dtip  was  bulged  upon  tlietn  ?  There  are  >  lliouimnd 
and  capes,  far  more  picturesque  than  those  of  tiic  Acrupoli 
cape  Sunium  in  themselves.  What  are  they  to  a  thouaani)  lu 
in  the  wilder  parts  of  Greece,  of  Asia  Minor,  Switzerland,  or 
of  Cintra  iji  Porlugal,  or  to  many  scenes  of  Italy,  aud  the  Sit 
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words  it  is  simply  ibis.  Since  Nature  can  make  tome  works 
c^art  poeiicnl,  it  must  iherefoie  make  all  so.  Since  it  can 
confer  beauty  on  the  noblest,  it  must  also  on  iJie  meanest. 
And  since  a  ship  (which  of  itself  suggesli  many  agreealde 
OMsociatiotu)  when  beaming  in  the  rays  of  a  resplendent  sun, 
moving  in  quiet  majesty  on  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  or  tossed 
to  and  fro  by  the  tempest,  becomes  from  these  circumstances 
an  object  of  peculiar  beauty,  and  of  poetry,  so  may  a  brass 
warming-pan,  a  pig-sty,  or  a  garrei-ivindow.  This  is  indeed 
jumping  at  a  conclusion.  We  know  not  where  bis  lordship 
learned  his  logic,  but  it  is  certainly  a  much  more  concise 
system,  than  any  widi  whicb  wc  have  yet  been  acquainted. 

When  it  is  said  that  Nature  furnishes  higher  subjects  of 
poetry  than  art,  it  is  not  denied  that  the  latter  may  suggest 
many  of  peculiar  dignity  and  beauty.  Such  is  a  vessel  of  war, 
filling  our  breasts  with  the  most  glorious  and  patriotic  sentiments. 
We  anticipate  '  all  the  days  of  battle  and  nights  of  danger 
which  she  has  to  encounter ;  all  tbc  ends  of  die  earth  which 
she  has  to  visit ;  all  that  she  has  to  do  and  suiTer  for  her 
country.*  It  is  as  tlie  mistress  of  the  ocean  over  which  she 
rides  triumphandy,  that  she  becomes  an  object  of  poetical 
interest.  Yet  in  the  convulsions  of  n  tempest,  or  in  the  Iran- 
quillity^f  an  unniSled  sea,  and  a  brilliant  atmosphere,  she 
would  glin  new  dignity  and  beauty  ;  and  in  the  same  degree 
would  become  more  poetical.  On  the  otlier  hand,  there  are 
other  productions  of  art  so  mean,  that  no  embellishments  of 
nature  can  improve  tliem  into  suitable  lD]>ics  for  poetry,  as  is 
well  exemplilied  in  Lord  Byron's  pig-sties  and  warming-pans. 

In  the  beautiful  picture  which  Lord  Byron  has  given  us  of 
the  storm  off  cape  Sigeum,  it  Js  not  the  vessels  but  die  men, 
tile  living  beings  who  inhabit  tliem,  that  give  a  poetical  inter- 
est to  the  scene ; '  their  evident  distress,'  their  personal  danger, 
'  some  scudding  for  the  isles,  some  for  die  main,  and  some  it 
might  be  for  eternity.*  It  was  these  associations,  and  not  the 
vessels  per  ae ;  nature,  not  art,  that  chiefly  conferred  on  them 
llieir  poetry.  '  Is  the  sea,'  Lord  Dyron  asks,  '  a  more  attrac- 
tive, a  more  moral,  a  more  poetical  object,  with  or  widioul  a 
vessel,  breaking  its  vast  but  fatiguing  monotony?  Is  a  storm 
more  poetical  widtoni  a  ship.'  Or,  in  the  poem  of  the  Ship- 
wreck, is  illiie  storm  or  die  ship  which  most  interests  .''  Hotli 
much  undoubtedly ;  hut  without  the  vessel,  what  ihould  we 
«rc  for  the  tempest?     It  would  sink  into  mere  descriptive 
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"tower  for  pateDt  ahot,"  not  tliat  for  any  thing  he  knoi 
coHtrary,  it  might  not  be  the  mausoleum  of  a  monarch,  o 
terloo  column,  or  a  Trafalgar  monument,  but  becaa»e  its  ardutec*  J 
ture  h  obviously  inferior.'     pp.  34 — 38. 

We  have  been  copious  in  our  extracts,  since,  although  lliqj 
contain  no  new  argument,  they  may  amuse  our  readers  I" 
their  whimsical  and  sometimes  beautiful  illustrations  of  wh 
seems  to  us  a  mistabcn  theory.  '  It  is  tlic  arl,  the  columoi 
the  temples,  Uc.'  But  if  we  are  correct,  it  is  Dot  the  colui 
and  temples,  it  is  not  art,  which  gives  to  Greece  her  ki^he 
charvit  her  poetry.  It  is  man,  it  is  nature  ;  not  the  lovchne 
of  her  landscape,  hut  the  history  of  her  inhabitants;  tjieirdeeii 
tlieir  glories,  their  misfortunes  have  made  her  sublime  ;  not  tli 
trophies  of  art,  so  much  as  the  recollection  of  her  own  his: 
ry ;  and  this  will  remain,  when  her  temples  shall  have  c 
bled  into  dust.  She  will  still  have  been  the  earliest  seat  o 
poetry  and  science  :  she  will  still  have  been,  in  Lord  Byn 
own  beautiful  language,  the  'cHme  of  battle  and  of  song;' 
'  land  of  lost  gods  and  godlike  men  ;'  and  as  such,  whelhl 
Gotlis,  or  Turks,  or  Scotchmen  deface  her  nionumenis,  ; 
will  ever  be  in  the  highest  degree  poetical. 

There  is  no  spot  in  Italy  which  impresses  you  morn,  iliS 
the  bnltle-ground  near  lake  Thrasymene.  it  is  the  field  ij 
which  Hannibal  defeated  an  array  in&iitely  superior  i 
own  in  number  and  equipments.  The  particulars  are  knowi 
to  every  school-boy.  It  is  almost  the  only  field  of  battle  i^ 
Italy,  which  remains  to  this  day  undisputed  ;  its  itatiirKl  fa 
daries  have  made  it,  and  must  ever  keep  it  so.  What  ii 
here  tliat  fills  you  with  strong  emotion  ?  Not  art,  there  a 
trophies,  no  temples,  no  monuments  of  any  kind.  Yon  » 
in  the  valley,  the  scene  of  the  action,  and  behold  only  ( 
broad  lake  and  the  semicircular  range  of  Appenines  thai  e 
compass  you.  It  is  the  recollection  of  the  heroes,  ' 
made  this  the  theatre  of  (heir  exploits;  of  the  Ronuuu 
then  invincible  ;  of  Hannibal  and  his  intrepid  soldiers, 
these  recollections  that  inspire  you,  that  give  to  the  pUc 
sublimity,  its  poetry  ;  and  if  every  hill-tO]}  were  crown«d  « 
a  temple,  they  might  delight  you  by  the  beauty  ofibeir  or 
lecture,  but  they  could  never  call  up  the  warm  glow  of  f 
ine,  whicli  these  recollections  kindle  in  the  soul. 

We  canuot  think  Lord  Byron  serious  when  be  tcUs  us,  I 
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Greek  slaUies  and  bas  reliefs,  ravished  from  the  ParUienon, 
are  as  poetical  in  a  work-shop  in  London,  as  on  the  spot 
where  Grecians  were  wont  lo  bend  the  knee  ;  amid  llie  ashes 
of  heroes,  whose  deeds  they  were  designed  to  commemorate. 
It  is  equally  unnecessary  alter  (his  (o  notice  Lord  B3rron'3  re- 
marks on  Westminster  Abbey,  &c.  as  a  source  of  poetical  inter- 
est. They  are  made  in  the  same  spirit  with  those  above  cited ; 
we  will  only  add,  that  we  suspect  he  is  the  only  Englishman  who 
could  recollect  that  the  great  and  the  good  of  his  own  country 
sleep  in  its  vaults,  and  attribute  its  charm  exclusively  to  its 
architecture. 

Lord  Byron  next  arraigns  Mr  Bowles  for  presuming  to  esti- 
mate in  any  degree  the  merit  of  a  poet,  by  the  dignity  or 
difficulty  of  his  subject,  and  for  ranking  Pope  upon  these 
grounds,  somewhat  below  Milton  and  Shakspeare.  Indeed,  he 
is  so  much  enamoured  of  Pope,  that  he  has  converted  into  a 
canon  of  criticism,  what  the  other  had  only  intended  for  a  law 
of  morality ;  and  '  act  well  your  part,  there  all  tlie  honor  lies,' 
seems  to  be  the  only  rule  of  his  Lordship  in  determining  the 
merit  of  a  poet.     But  let  him  speak  for  himself. 

*  All  this  "  ordering"  of  poets  is  purely  arhitrary  on  the  part  of 
Mr  Bowles.  There  may  or  may  not  be,  in  fact,  diSerent  "  orderii" 
of  poetry,  but  the  poet  is  always  ranked  aeeording  to  fits  rcku- 
tion,  anu  not  accoi^ing  to  his  branch  of  the  art. 

'  Tragedy  is  one  of  tlie  highest  presumed  orders.     Hughes  halt 
written  a  tragedy,  and  a  very  successful  one ;  Fenton  another; 
and  Pojie  none.     Did  any  man,  however, — will  even  Mi-  Bowles 
himselT  rank  Hughes  and  Fenton  as  poets  above  Piipe  ?     Was 
even  .\ddison,  (the  author  of  Cato.)  or  Rowe,  (one  of  the  lii^er 
order  of  dramatists,  as  far  as  success  goes,)  or  Young,  or  eveit 
Otwar  and  Soutlierne,  ever  raised  for  a  moment  to  the  same  rank 
with  Pope  in  the  estimation  of  the  reader  or  the  critic,  before  liisi 
death  or  since  ?     If  Mr  Bowles  will  contend  for  cUsgifioitinus  of 
this  kind,  let  him  recollect  that  descriptive  poetry  has  been  r»nked 
as  among  the  lowest  branches  of  theart,  and  descriptiooasa  mere 
ornament,  but  which  should  ntver  form  "  the  subject"  of  a  poem. 
The  Italians,  with  the  most  poetical  language,  and  the  most  fas- 
tidious taste  in  Europe,  possess  now  five  grmt  poetg,  Ihey  sav, 
Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and  lastly  Allien  ;  and  trhom  do 
they  esteem  one  of  the  highest  of  these,  and  some  of  them  the 
very  highest  i*     Petrarch  the  soimfleer :  it  is  true  tlut  some  of 
hisCanzoni  are  not  less  esteemed, but  not  more;  whoever dreamit 
of  his  Latin  Africa  ? 

■  Were  Petrarch  to  be  ranked  according  to  (he  "order"  of  U'la 
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composifloiis,  wlipre  woulJ  the  best  of  sonnets  place  Itim?  Wfi 
Dante  unil  tht  atJiers  r  No  ;  l>ut,  aa  I  have  before  satij.  tlie  pm 
"who  e^xteulfs  best,  is  the  fairest,  ivhatcver  his  dcpartmcDt.  an 
will  ever  be  su  rated  in  tlie  wurl(l*s  esteem. 

'  Ilail  Graj  written  nothing  but  his  Elegj^,  hl^  as  he  sland*, 
ant  not  sure  that  he  wouttl  not  stand  higher ;  it  is  the  comer  stM 
flfhia  glory:  mthout  it,  his  ociea  would  be  insuffiicieDl  for  h 
fittne.  The  depreciation  of  Pope  is  partly  foundeil  upon  a  fall 
ideA  of  the  dignity  of  his  order  of  poetry,  to  which  ho  has  parti 
contribnted  by  the  ingenuous  boast, 

"  That  not  in  fmicy's  maze  he  wandere  J  long, 
But  tltop'd  lo  Irutii,  aad  iaora[ize<l  his  song." 
He  should  have  written  "  rose  to  truth."  In  my  mind  the  hidta 
of  all  poetry  is  etiiical  poetry,  as  (A?  highest  of  all  earth^  objre 
m'tat  be  moral  truth.  Religion  does  not  make  a  part  of  my  Mib 
ject ;  it  is  something  beyond  human  powers,  and  lias  failed  in  a, 
liiimaD  hands  except  >iilton's  and  Dante's,  and  even  Uaotc 
powera  are  inrolved  in  his  delineation  of  human  passions,  thoug 
in  supernatural  circumstances.  \>'hut  made  8ocratc>  die  srealesi 
of  men  ?  His  moral  truth — his  ethics.  What  proreii  Jesuit  I'ltritt 
the  Son  of  God  hardly  less  than  his  miracles  i  His  murkl  (ire- 
ccpts.  And  if  etliies  have  made  a  philosopher  the  first  of  meoi 
tnd  have  not  been  disd^ned  as  an  adjunct  to  his  gospel  by  th 
Deity  himself,  are  we  to  be  told  that  ethical  poetry,  or  ilidacti 
poetry,  or  by  whatever  name  you  term  it,  whose  object  in  to  maki 
men  better  and  wiser,  is  not  the  very  jirst  order  of  poetry ;  am 
are  we  to  be  told  tliis  too  by  one  of  the  priesthood  f  It  requirt 
more  mind,  more  wisdom,  more  power,  than  all  the  "  forests"  ihd 
«ver  were  "walked"  for  their  "description,"  and  all  tlie  epic* 
that  ever  were  founded  upon  fields  of  buttle.  'I'hc  Geoi^ics  art 
indisputably,  and  I  believe  undiapuledti/,  even  a  finer  poem  than 
the  d^neid.  Virgil  knew  this ;  he  did  not  order  them  lo  bo  bumt^ 
"  Tbs  proper  study  of  mBrikiiid  i»  mai 
It  is  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  lay  great  stress  upon  what  tlie/ 
call  "  imagination*'  and  "  invention,''  the  two  comuiunest  of  rjuall- 
lies;  an  Irish  peasant  with  a  little  whiskey  in  his  head  will  im 
nne  and  invent  more  than  would  furnish  forth  a  modem  niici 
If  Lucretius  had  not  been  spoiled  hy  the  Epicureuo  system,  « 
should  have  had  a  far  superior  poem  to  any  now  in  existence.  .' 
mere  poetry,  it  is  Uic  first  of  Latio  poems.  What  then  has  mi: 
ed  itf  His  ethics.  Pope  has  nut  this  defect;  his  luoral  is  . 
pure  as  his  poetry  is  glorious.' 

Lord  Byron  next  resutnes  his  vindication  of  Pope's 
cliaracter,  whicli  would  have  been  introduced  with  more 
pripty  in  the  formci-  part  of  the  letter;  in  the  course  of  il 
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fkvars  us  with  a  picture  of  Cowper's  inGimities,  as  a  sort  of 
pendant  to  those  of  Pope  ;  and  tells  us  en  paasrml  that  '  Cow- 
per  was  no  poet,  but  lived  at  a  fortunate  lime  for  his  works.* 

•Mr  Bowles,'  he  proceeds,  'apparent];  not  relying  entirely 
upon  his  own  ar^ments,  has  in  person,  or  by  prosj,  brought  far- 
want  the  names  of  Suuthey  and  Moore.  Mr  i^outli^  agrees 
entirely  with  Mr  Bowles  in  liis  "  inrnriofifc  principles  of  poetry." 
The  least  that  Mr  Bowles  can  ilo  in  return  is  to  approve  the 
"  invariable  principles  of  Mri^uthey."  I  should  have  thought 
that  tlip  word  "  invariable"  mie;ht  have  stuck  in  Southey's  throat 
like  Macbeth's  "  Amen  !"'  I  am  sure  it  did  in  uine,  and  1  am  not 
tlie  least  consistent  ot  the  two,  at  least  as  a  voter.  Moiire  (et  tu, 
Brute!)  also  approves,  and  a  Mr  J.  Scott.  There  is  a  letter  also 
of  two  lines  from  a  gentleman  in  asterisks,  who,  it  seems,  is  a 
poet  of  the  "  highest  rank."  ^^'llo  can  this  he  f  Not  my  fiienil. 
Sir  Walter,  surely.  Campbell  it  can't  be  ;  Rogers  it  won't  be." 
"  You  have  hit  the  nail  in  the  head,  and  **"  £Pope  I  presume] 
^^^|^t>e  head  also. 

^^KZ  "  I  reinain  your,  afi*ectionateIy, 

^^^^r  ("  Four  asterisks.") 

^I^P'Alid  hi  asterisks  let  him  remain.     Whoever  this  person  may 
^^l^he  deserves,  for  such  a  judgment  of  Midas,  that  "  the  nail," 
tvhich  Mr  Bowles  has  "  hit  in  llie  iiead,*'  should  be  driven  through 
his  own  ears  ;  I  am  sure  that  they  are  long  enough.* 

We  do  not  doubt  in  the  lenst  that  Lord  Byron  '  does  hate 
the  word  invariable,'  and  that  so  frequent  a  repetition  of  it 
must  be  railier  offensive  to  the  sensibility  of  a  man,  who,  if  he 
is  writing  from  his  heart,  is  recording  (he  bitterest  satire  oo  al 
his  life;  who  to  day  drops  maona  from  ihe  lips  which  yes- 
terday breathed  out  the  most  insidious  poison ;  who  with  the 
same  pen  that  indited  Ihe  moat  infamous  poem  that  was  evet 
damned  to  immortality,  now  gravely  assures  us,  tliat  the 
'highest  of  all  earthly  objects  must  be  moral  irulb  !'  Is  this 
jest,  or  is  it  earnest .''  Is  his  lordship  cajoling  us,  as  in  Don 
Juan,  by  an  exhibition  of  lofty  sentiment,  that  when  we  have 
given  our  confidence  to  it,  he  may  make  a  bitter  mockery  of 
our  credulity  ?  Or  is  it  a  new  way  of  braving  public  opinion, 
by  shewing  us  lliat  although  he  has  so  often  scoffed  at  tlie 
'highest  of  all  earllily  objects,'  at  least  it  was  not  from  igno- 
rance of  its  value  ? 

Wlialever  may  be  the  truth,  however,  Lord   Byron  uow 
•oraes  before  us  as  the  champion  of  Pope  and  of  morals,  and  as 
•  albeit  unused  to  lite  mural  mood,"  has  discoursed  With 
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t  to  much  apparent  siaceriij,  Lbal  he  luusl  be  ansnrered  is  tl 
same  temper." 

We  cannol  then  agree  with  him  that  tlie  rank  of  a  po«t  ^. 
to  be  ascertained  simply  by  the  ability  with  which  be  'exej 
cutes,'  without  any  reference  to  the  quality  of  his  subje( 
or  the  dilSculties  it  may  present.  Indeed  tbe  absurdiq 
of  referring  eseliisively  to  the  execution  is  apparcnL  _ 
this  rule  the  authors  (whoever  ihey  may  be)  of  Giles  Scroi 
I  gin's  Ghost,  Johnny  Armstrong,  Miss  Bailey,  or  any  mi 
rigal)  or  iwo-pcnny  ballad,  the  besl  in  its  way,  niugl  be  i 
along  side  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  or  aoy  other  gn 
genius,  who  after  all  did  no  lieHer  in  his  way.  And  the  aulhoi 
of  tlie  rejected  addresses,  who  burlesqued  Lord  Byron  witb  ■ 
much  spirit  and  fidelity,  may  divide  his  Lordship's  laurels  wjri 
him,  on  no  better  pretensions.  Neither  is  it  reasonable  4 
graduate  the  rank  of  a  poet  solely  by  the  dignity  of  hts  siiH 
jecl,  as  his  Lordship  has  ahundanlly  proved.  The  calculau'od 
must  be  founded  on  a  ratio  compounded  of  the  tjuabl/  of  tJifl 
material,  and  of  the  skill  of  the  artist  in  working  it  up.  TragiQ 
jr  epic  poetry  is  a  much  higher  walk  than  lyrical,  4«.,  becau) 
it  presents  greater  impediments  to  complete  success — requirri 
in  die  poet  greater  familiarity  with  nature,  tliat  he  may  raid 
or  plunge  the  soul  into  the  opposite  exueme  of  feeling;  nii 
a  no  less  inbmale  acquaintance  witb  art,  that  be  may  Am 
tribute  his  complicated  jnachinery  so  as  to  produce  Uie  gred 
est  possible  effect.  Whatever  be  does  must  be  done  weJJ- 
passing  well — mediocrity  is  intolerable  in  this  species  i 
poetry. 

■  We  should  not  IiRve  been  m  slow  in  trediling  lh«  siacprity  of  hit  LorMlp 

I  leniimenU  lo  honorable  to  himself,  bad  the  compositjoiia  In  whieb  «> 

ive  alluded  been  Ibe  fneilive  udlits  of  intemmnte  aud  tliuosliUeM  fW0k, 

I    tihicb  oTler  penilenco  ml^t  have  eipiated.    Bui  it  nas  not  ao.    Doi    '  ~~ 

U  one  of  hiB  latest  production!,  and  i)  a  tinsulsr  instance  (at  )«ut  la  o_. 
L  gn*^)  of  a  regular,  well  Eonitrucled  f«em,  in  which  Uie  jrawen  «r  *  bl 
I  gifred  mind  have  beeJi  (Hiked  lo  their  ulmo«to  eihibitvUlne,haii«r,ui 
]  Ueilic  BfTeelton,  in  tbe  most  couteniptihte  and  ridiculous  aspect  1  tOKlUoi, 
I  'vice  with  ai)  the  illu^ont  of  imsw}-,  all  ihe  leduGtions  of  Hmtiment,  Mdli 
I  witb  cool,  deliberate  mnliKnily,  la  blot  ODt  every  thing  purv  and  Innoenin 
^  the  humui  heart,  and  nil  it  with  foul  corruption.  This  Ion,  not  in  thd  '  * 
I  day  of  youth,'  l)ut  Rt  a  period  of  life  when  if  ever,  the  iwIm  beat*  q 
T'  and  reason  is  mature.  We  haw  been  indaced  Ig  be  more  exiilicii  on  4 
f  Mbject  from  the  pul.licitj-  Kiv«n  to  thit  deiiMiable  poem  by  an  Amertcan 
■"  ■        ■*  ■■'*  take  some  shanm  lo  oursBlveg,  that  we  have  nut  lK>faw  em 

KiKtion  thai  Btiy  man  should  be  found  so  base  in  tbla  oDimb 
iors  bread'  lo  elrtulale  the  venom  wbidi  may  taial tin  n 
'     '-'iiu  society.  ' 
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'  Si  paulum  a  summo  decessit,  vergit  ad  imuni.' 

In  A  word,  it  requires  ilie  most  exalted  genius  and  industry 
with  wliich  human  nature  is  endowed.  Are  similar  taleuis 
and  accomplishments  demanded  to  make  a  good  composer  of 
ballads  ?  Are  there  similar  impediments  to  his  success  ?  And 
where  success  is  so  much  easier,  is  it  equally  glorious  ?  Cer- 
tainly not;  and  ii  seems  to  us  ihai  a  good  epic  or  dramatic 
writer  is  as  far  above  the  best  of  bailad-grinders,  as  the  archi- 
tect of  St  Peter's  is  superior  to  a  first  rate  house-carpcnier. 

But  lord  ByroD,  after  all,  is  not  so  well  satisfied  with  his 
own  theory,  as  to  rest  Pope's  reputation  wholly  upon  his 
);enius  and  his  skill,  but  proceeds  by  a  very  curious  train  of 
induction,  to  show  thai  his  subjects  were  also  of  the  highest 
order,  and  the  most  poetical.  '  Ethics,'  he  tells  us,  'no  less 
than  miracles,  proved  our  Saviour  lo  he  ihe  Son  of  God.' 
'Ethics,  also,  made  Socrates  the  greatest  of  men;'  therefore, 
'  ethics  are  llie  most  poetical  subject  in  the  world  !'  We  real- 
ly do  not  perceive  the  immediate  connexion  between  the  con- 
clusion and  the  premises;  nor  do  we  altogether  understand 
why  etliics,  which  confirmed  the  claims  of  our  Saviour  to  di- 
vinity and  founded  the  reputation  of  Socrates,  are  for  these 
reasons  any  fitter  subjects  for  poetry  than  mathematics,  which 
founded  the  reputation  of  Newton,  or  political  economy, 
which  established  that  of  Adam  Smith  ;  and  we  doubt  whether 
his  Lordship  would  recommend  as  poetical  subjects  citlier  a 
disquisition  on  weights  and  measures,  or  a  new  method  of 
extracting  the  cube  root.  Neitlier  do  we  think  thai  ethics  are 
the  fittest  or  the  highest  theme  of  poetical  composition  ;  for 
however  instructive  a  disquisition  on  them  may  be,  it  is  not 
likely  to  communicate  the  greatest  degree  of  pleasure ;  it  may 
mend  the  bean,  but  not  warm  it,  and  whatever  other  quality 
it  may  possess,  plain  ethics,  unassocialed  with  religion,  can 
have  little  in  il  either  of  sublimity  or  pathos.  But  tve  have 
detained  our  readers  too  long  on  these  unprofitable  topics,  and 
we  will  now  proceed  with  his  Lordship's  eloquent  paneg}Tic 
upon  Pope. 

•  The  attempt  of  the  poetical  populace  of  the  present  day  fa 
obtain  an  ostracism  against  Pope,  is  as  easily  accounted  for  as  the 
Athenian's  sliell  against  Aristides  ;  they  are  tired  of  hearing  him 
always  called  "the  Just."  They  are  also  fighting  for  life;  fur  if  lie 
maintains  hii  station,  they  will  reach  tlicir  own  by  falling.    Tlicy 
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have  raised  a  mosque  by  the  side  of  a  Grecian  temple  of  the  pur- 
est architecture ;  and,  more  barbarous  than  the  barbarians  from 
whose  practice  I  have  borrowed  the  fi&;ure,  they  are  not  content- 
ed with  their  own  grotesque  edifice,  unless  they  destroy  the  prior 
and  purely  beautiful  fabric  which  preceded,  and  which  shames 
them  and  theirs  forever  and  ever.  1  shall  be  told  that  amon&it 
those  I  have  been  (or  it  may  be,  still  am)  conspicuous — true,  and  I 
am  ashamed  of  it  I  have  been  amongst  the  builders  of  this  Babel, 
attended  by  a  confusion  of  tongues,  but  never  amongst  tlie  envious 
destroyers  of  the  classic  temple  of  our  predecessor.  1  have 
loved  and  honored  the  fame  and  name  of  that  illustrious  and  un- 
rivalled man,  far  more  than  my  own  paltry  renown,  and  the  trashy 
jingle  of  the  crowd  of  "  Schools"  and  upstarts,  who  pretend  to 
rival,  or  even  surpass  him.  Sooner  than  a  sinele  leal  should  be 
torn  from  his  laurel,  it  were  better  that  all  which  these  men,  and 
that  1,  as  one  of  their  set,  have  ever  written  should 

'*  Line  trunks,  clothe  spice,  or,  fluttering  in  a  row, 
Befringe  the  nuls  of  Bedlam,  or  Soho !" 

There  are  those  who  will  believe  this,  and  those  who  wilf  not. 
You,  sir,  know  how  far  I  am  sincere,  and  whether  my  opinion^  not 
only  in  the  short  work  intended  for  publication,  but  in  private 
letters  which  can  never  be  published,  has  or  has  not  been  the 
same.  I  look  upon  this  as  the  declining  age  of  English  poetry; 
no  re«ini  for  others,  no  selfish  feeling,  can  prevent  me  from  see- 
ing this,  and  expressing  the  truth.  There  can  be  no  worse  aim 
for  the  taste  of  the  times  than  the  depreciation  of  Pope.  It 
would  be  better  to  receive  for  proof  .\ir  Cobbett^s  rough  bat 
strong  attack  upon  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  than  to  allow  this 
smooUi  and  "  candid"  undermining  of  the  reputation  of  the  most 
perfect  of  our  poets,  and  the  purest  of  our  moralists.  Of  his  pow- 
er m  the  passions,  in  description,  in  the  mock  heroic  I  leave  others 
to  descant.  I  take  him  on  his  strong  ground,  as  an  Hhicml  poet : 
in  the  former,  none  eicel ;  in  the  mock  heroic  and  the  ethicjd,  none 
equal  him ;  and  in  my  mind,  the  latter  is  the  highest  of  all  poetrv» 
because  it  does  that  m  rerse,  which  the  greatest  of  men  have  wish- 
ed to  accomplish  in  prose.  If  the  essence  of  poetry  must  be  a  iic, 
throw  it  to  ttie  dogs,  or  banish  it  from  your  republic,  as  Plato  would 
bave  done.  He  who  can  reconcile  poetry  iiith  truth  and  wisdom, 
is  the  onlv  true  «  poeV^  in  its  real  sense,  **  the  maker,''  **  the  crea- 
tor." Why  must  this  mean  the  "  liar,**  the  ••  feigner,**  the  « tale 
teller  r"  A  man  may  make  and  create  better  things  than  these. 
I  shall  not  presume  to  sav  that  Pope  is  as  high  a  poet  as  Shak- 
speare and  Mdton,  though  his  enemy,  Warton,  places  bin  im«r 
dutely  under  them.  1  would  no  uTore  say  this  than  1  would  as- 
sert in  the  mosque  (once  St  Sophia-s),  tbat'SocnOes  was  a  p^ealer 
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man  than  Mahomot.     Rui  if  I  say  that  he  is  very  near  them,  it  is 
DO  more  tliaii  iius  been  asserted  of  Burns,  viho  Is  &u{)pu&ed 

"  To  rival  nl!  Iiut  Shakspeiu'e'!  name  below,' 

*  I  saj  nolliing  against  ttiis  opinion.  But  of  what  "orderC^  ac- 
cording to  the  poetical  ariatocracT,  are  Burns'  poems  P  'Hiere 
arc  his  omis  magnum,  "  Tam  O'Shanter,''  a  tale,  tlie  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night,  a  descriptive  sketch;  some  others  in  the  same 
gtyle;  tne  rest  are  songs.  So  much  fur  the  rnnt  of  his  pru^uC' 
liwis;  t!ie  rank  of  Buns  is  the  very  first  of  his  art.  Of  Pope  I 
have  expressed  my  opinion  elsewhere,  as  also  of  the  efieet,  which 
the  present  attempts  at  poetry  have  had  upon  our  literature.  If 
any  j^reut  national  or  natural  convulsion  could  or  should  over- 
whelm ^our  country  in  such  sort,  as  to  sweep  Great  Britain  from 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  leave  only  that,  after  all  the  moat 
living  of  human  thingH,  a  dead  language,  to  be  studied  and  read, 
and  imitated  by  the  wise  of  future  and  far  generations,  upon  for- 
eign shores;  if  i/our  literature  should  become  ihe  learniug  of 
mankind,  divested  of  party  cabals,  temporary  fashions,  and  na- 
tional pride  and  prejudice  ;  an  Englishman,  anxious  that  the  pos- 
terity of  stranj^rs  sliould  know  that  there  had  been  such  a  thine 
OB  a  "British  epic  and  tratedy,  might  wish  for  the  preservation  ot 
Shaktmearc  and  Milton;  but  the  surviving  world  would  snatch 
Pope  from  the  wreck,  and  let  the  rest  sink  with  the  people.  He 
is  the  moral  poet  of  all  civilization  ;  and  as  such,  let  us  ho|)e  that 
tie  will  one  day  be  the  national  poctof  mankind,  lie  is  the  only 
poet  thiit  never  shocks;  the  only  poet  whose /uu/tfessness  has  been 
mode  his  reproach.  Cast  your  eye  ovei  his  productions ;  consid- 
er their  extent,  and  contemplate  their  variety : — pastoral,  passion, 
roock  heroic,  translation,  satire,  ethics, — afl  excellent,  and  often 
perfect  If  his  great  charm  be  his  melody,  how  comes  it  that 
foreigners  adore  him  even  in  their  diluted  ti-anslations  r" 

This  is  indeed  an  apotheosis  ;  and  if  his  Lordsliin  lias  done 
more  than  any  other  to  bring  into  disrepute  '  the  classic  tem- 
ple of  his  predecessor,'  he  htis  at  least  made  ample  amends 
for  it  to  the  architect  by  llius  placing  him  among  ilie  gods. 
To  say  tlie  Inith,  we  have  been  a  long  time  concerned  at  the 
prevalence  of  certain  false  principles  in  poetry,  which  have 
been  gaining  ground  in  England  the  Inst  ten  years ;  and  [lie 
more  so,  as  we  have  been  somewhat  apprehensive  of  its 
influence  on  our  own  ;  which  yet  in  the  bud  is  doubly  seusi- 
live  to  every  unwholesome  vapour.  We  have  been  pariicu- 
Itrly  disgusted  by  the  puling  alTeclations  of  that  city  tribe  of 
songsters,  so  aptly  ycieped  ihe  Cockney  School;  nor  have  we 
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been  altogether  satisfied  with  that  mysticism,  that  unintelJigi- 
ble,  and  we  may  add  unmeaning  strain  of  sentiment  which 
too  often  pervades  the  composition  of  the  lake  poets  (who  by 
the  bye  have  not  sufficient  common  resemblance  to  justify  the 
epithet^;  and  we  regret  that  the  influence  of  both  has  been  to 
iliscredit  the  perspicuous,  direct,  and  manly  flow  of  diought 
and  expression,  which  distingubhes  the  writings  of  Pope  and 
bis  contemporaries. 

But  although  we  sympathise  with  his  Lordship  in  these 
grievances,  and  are  happy  that  by  precept  at  least  be  has  throws 
his  influence  into  the  opposite  scale,  yet  we  doubt  if  he  ha« 
taken  the  best  method  to  redress  them.  Extremes  in  the  in- 
tellectual world  are  seldom  corrected  by  extremes.  The  ex- 
travagant opinions  on  one  side  are  not  to  be  set  right  by  opin- 
ions equally  extravagant  on  the  other ;  and  with  all  deference 
to  his  Lordship's  sincerity,  we  think  he  would  have  done  more 
for  Pope,  if  he  had  said  less.  Much  as  we  admire  Pope,  we 
cannot  look  upon  him  as  the  polar  star  of  a  literature  in  which 
Spenser,  Milton,  Dryden,  Cowper,  and  Lord  Byron  (humbly 
as  he  thinks  of  himself)  have  written ;  we  say  Cowper,  for 
although  we  are  told  ^  he  is  no  poet,'  and  that  '  Pope  is 
the  moral  poet  of  all  civilization,'  Ta  phrase  somewhat  unintel- 
ligible,) yet  we  are  of  opinion  that  tnere  is  more  unaflTected  feel- 
ing, more  truly  sublime  morality  condensed  in  two  hundred 
pages  of  the  Task,  than  in  all  that  Pope  has  ever  written. 

Since  we  cannot  concur  in  the  unqualified  extent  of  Lord 
Byron's  panegjTic,  we  will  state  why  and  upon  what  grounds 
we  are  at  issue.  It  really  seems  to  us  absurd,  and  somewhat 
conceited  to  inquire  at  this  time  of  day,  if  Pope  be  really  a 
poet.  If  the  wise  men  of  Europe  have  not  been  grossly  de- 
ceived for  the  last  hundred  years,  fa  pretty  fair  term  of  time 
to  settle  the  pretensions  of  an  author),  he  is  one  of  the  most 
eminent.  It,  after  all,  amounts  to  a  mere- verbal  dispute; 
whetlier  our  definition  of  a  poet  is  the  same  that  it  was  a 
century  ago ;  as  relates  to  ourselves,  we  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  it.  We  study  and  admire  the  same  great  models  that 
were  then  admired ;  we  acknowledge  in  Pope  the  sprightli- 
ncss  of  an  elegant  fancy,  graceful  dignity  of  sentiment,  a  wit 
unceasing  yet  never  tiring,  satire  playful  yet  severe,  an  accu- 
rate taste,  a  sentcntiousness  of  expression  neither  weakened  by 
aflfectation,  nor  clouded  by  ambiguity,  and  an  uniform  polish  of 
language  never  rivalled ;  in  fine,  to  quote  the  well  known  crit^ 
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icism  of  Johnson,  '  Invention,  by  which  new  trains  of  event! 
are  formed  and  new  scenes  of  imagen'  displayed;  imagina- 
tion, which  conveys  to  tlie  reader  the  lorms  of  nature  and  in- 
cidents of  life  ;  judgment,  which  selects  from  life  or  nature 
what  the  present  purpose  requires/  We  acknowledge  and  ad- 
mire all  Uiese  splendid  attributes  cf  genius  in  Pope;  but  wa 
still  think  him  wanting  in  that  power  of  awakening  the  most 
sublime  and  tender  emotions  so  requisite  to  the  perfection  of 
poetry.  What  has  he  ever  written,  which  for  lofty  feeling  and 
description  can  compare  with  the  six  6rst  books,  we  may  just- 
ly say  any  part  of  Paradise  Lostf — the  march  of  Satan  over 
tbe  burning  lake ;  the  description  of  his  prison  ;  the  speeches 
of  the  fallen  angels  in  Pandemonium  ;  the  voyage  of  Satan 
through  Chaos ;  and  contrasted  with  these,  what  so  touching 
as  the  pictures  of  Adam  and  Eve,  their  innocent  occupations, 
and  the  joys  of  paradise.^  What  has  he  written  that  shows 
such  keen  sensibility  to  the  charms  of  nature,  as  the  smaller 
though  hardly  inferior  poems  of  Milton,  Comus,  Lycidas, 
Penseroso  ?  Stc. 

We  think  nothing  Pope  has  written  can  compare  in  force 
or  grandeur  (although  no  religion  is  mingled  with  it),  or 
in  exquisite  tone  of  feehng,  with  the  greater  portion  of  the 
second  and  third  cantos  of  Childe  Harold.  The  poet  there 
carries  us  back  through  tlie  *  mist  of  years'  to  the  days  of 
the  glory  of  Greece ; 

'  Till  tbe  sense  aches  with  gazing  to  behold 
The  scenes  our  earbeat  dreams  have  dwelt  upon.' 

We  walk  with  him  over  her  prostmlc  columns,  and  sympathise 
in  his  eloquent  lamentation.  Or  he  transports  us  to  tlie  summit 
of  the  Alps,  to  witness  in  those  high  solitudes,  tlie  COovulsionS 
of  nature.     We  become  with  liim 

'  A  portion  of  the  tempest,' 
'A  sharer  in  its  fierce  and  far  delights.* 
Or  he  shows  us  nature  in  her  loveliest  trim,  imbued  with  some 
tender  moral  feeling  tliat  calms  our  ruffled  spirits ;  some '  clear 
placid  lake',  whose 

'  Soft  murmuring 
Sounds,  sweet  as  if  a  sister's  *oice  reproved, 
That  we  with  stem  detiglita  should  ere  have  been  so  mov'd.* 

This  is  poetry,  and  of  the  very  highest  order,  which  thrills 
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the  sou)  with  the  intensity  of  its  feeliag  ;  which,  is  •¥  i 
before  expressed  ourselves,  inspires  us  widi  geiiuiae  e 
of  tenderness,  power,  and  beauty.     This  is  not  tlie  c 
of  Pope's  poetry.     If  we  except  the  EpisUe  to  Abclud,  « 
some  of  the  lines  to  an  unfortunate  lady,  he  has  writtea  noil 
ing  pathetic,  and  the  Epistle  to  Abcliird  must  be  consiilerfi 
aoinewhai  indebted  for  its  admirable  coiiiriuliciion  of  pa 
to  ifie  original  letter  of  Eloisa.     As  to  sublimity,  we 
know  where  to  look  for  it,  unless  it  be  in  '  the  Ode  of  il 
ing  Christian  to  his  soul,' '  the  prologue  to  Cato,'  eail  in  9 
of  the  illustrations  and  images  in  the  Essay  on  Man. 
Messiah,  in  lliis  respect,  must  he  considered  only  as  a  « 
Nov/  these  few  instances  are  not  enough  to  establi^  the  p 
character  for  grandeur  or  patlios.     The  truth  is,  ii  was  n 
character,  and  he  perfectly  understood  it.     He  wisely  confii 
ed  himself  to  those  themes  to  which  he  was  best   lilted  II 
nature.     He  wandered  once  into  an  imitation  of  ihe  Ode  i 
St  Cecilia,  and  he  Is  universally  acknowledged  in  have  fiiih 
He  wroie  about  criticism,  and  no  one  was  better  ([ualiGed  C 
it,  and  essays  on  the  vices  and   follies  in  social  life,  of  «  ' ' 
be  was  an  acme  observer.    The  Rape  of  the  Lock  is  foi 
on  these;  and  lis  machinery,  ahhough  fauldess,  has  obviously 
notliiug  in  it  grand  or  affecting  :  the  subject  would   not  adnul 
of  11   The  Essay  on  Man,  notwith<:tanding  it  is  embdlisbel 
with  beautiful  and  sublime  imagery,  is  throughout  at      '"^ 
upon  metaphysical  morBliiyi  and   for  this  reason,   i*I 
may  be  tlie  merit  of  its  versiGcaiion  or  of  its  doctrines,  ii 
tlie  vei^  essence  of  ils  topics  ill  adapted  to  the  higher  6' 
of  poetry.     The  same  remarks  apply  to  hb  satiricnl  ] " 
His  Windsor  Forest  and  his  Fasiurah,  beautifully  finis 
iliey  are,  rarely  show  that  deUcate  sensibility  to  tlie  t 
charms  of  nature,  which  led  Thomson   to  point  out  to  us  wl^ 
till  then  we  had  never  before  ooiiced,  and  Con-per  to  invi 
ever}-  known  object  with  some  mora]  grace  that  mode  b  0 
new.     He  paints  nature  from  the  eye  and  not  from  tlie  b 

deals  more  m  general  than  in  minute  descriptioa,  b  9 

pedantic  and  often  cold. 

Il  is  not  by  an  indiscriminate  commendation  of  Pope,  1 
we  may  hope  to  preserve  his  poetical  character  from  il 
merited    contempt,  into  which  it   has  falleii  uf  late   vsi 
chiefly  occasioned  by  the  example  of  a  few  capiivatmc 
lawless  writers.  We  must  meet  htm  on  hb  owq  ground,  wl^ 
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is  Surely  too  high  to  demand  the  aid  or  extratngant  eulogium  ; 
acknowledge  his  deficiencies,  tliai  we  may  be  more  readily 
credited  in  speaking  of  his  merits  ;  hold  iiim  up  lo  imitation 
as  a  perspicuous,  elegant,  and  correct  writer,  abomidiug  la  wit 
and  fancy  but  Dot  sublime ;  nalural  but  not  lender ;  as  Voltaire 
remarked  of  one  of  his  own  countrymen, '  incapable  pcul-elrc 
du  sublime,  qui  eleve  I'ame,  et  du  sentiment,  qui  allendril, 
mais  fait  pour  ^claircir  ceux  a  qui  la  nature  accorde  I'un  ei 
I'autre  j  enfin  le  poete  de  la  raison.'  We  would  not  com- 
mend him  as  fiist  in  the  order  of  poetry,  as  one  who  abounds 
in  jKiwerful  or  pathetic  sentiment,  lest  so  cold  a  model  should 
discourage  genuine  poetical  fervor ;  but  we  would  strenuously 
recommend  his  example  to  those,  who  are  captivated  by  that 
dreamy,  mystic,  indirect  mode  of  thinking,  which  defeats  ih© 
first  object  of  a  good  writer,  that  of  being  understood  ;  and 
still  more  to  thai  tribe  of  '  naturals,'  who  with  some  poetical 
feeling  spoil  all  by  a  silly  '  babble  of  green  fields,'  which  they 
sadly  mistake  for  simplicity  and  nature. 

One  word  respecting  the  versification  of  Pope,  (indeed  we 
should  not  have  uttered  so  many  truisms  on  the  character  of 
bis  poetry,  had  it  not  been  for  the  indiscriminate  eulogium  of 
Lord  Byion,)  and  we  have  done.  His  Lordship  remarks  that 
people  are  tired  of  hearing  Pope  called  the  '  jusi,'  and  diat  he 
is  the  only  poet  whose  wulUessnesa  bas  been  made  his  re- 
proach. We  think  there  is  good  ground  for  sucii  reproach, 
and  that  his  fauUlessness,  paradoKicul  as  it  may  seem,  is  a  great 
and  obvious  defect,  or  in  other  words,  ibat  the  extreme  pre- 
cision, with  which  he  has  adjusted  every  pause,  and  balanced 
each  individual  couplet,  makes  ihe  whole  poem,  especially  if 
it  be  of  any  length,  monotonous  and  fatiguing.  Considering 
the  quantity  he  has  written,  we  should  think  him  unfortunate 
in  the  selection  of  his  verse,  did  we  not  also  consider  the  na- 
ture of  his  subjects.  These  being  for  the  most  part  satirical  or 
argumentative,  were  no  doubt  better  managed  in  rhyme, 
which,  painted,  antithetical,  sententious  in  its  structure,  gave 
additional  keenness  to  his  raillery  and  force  to  his  argument. 
Shackled  as  this  kind  of  verse  is,  by  its  own  laws,  in  which 
respect  it  resembles  the  French  '  monotony  in  wire'  more  than 
anj^  oUier,  we  still  think  Pope  has  not  relieved  it,  by  all  the 
variety  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  Every  line  with  him 
seems  to  '  hang  self-balanced  on  its  own  centre,'  every  pause 
is  distributed  by  one  uniform  rule ;  every  oouplet  shuts  up 
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B  own  sentence.    This  is  artificial,  nol  naiiira!  harmony,  and 

e  ear  becomes  soon  wearied  witii  such  a  regular  recurrence 

Fef  sounds  and  pauses.    Pope  has  been  stj'led  Uie  father  of  Eng- 
lish versification.  But  we  really  iJiink  the  perfection  ofmtlodj, 
(to  say  nothing  of  Shakspeare,)  was  to  be  found  long  faefore 
him  in  Millon,  who  in  this  respect  carried  liie  language  to  9 
higher  pitch  than  any  of  his  successors  ;  than  all  the  '  swcel- 
"tess  of  Waller,'  the  '  majesty  of  Dryden,'  or  the  uniform  har- 
jnony  of  Pope.     Pope's  example  was  more  easily  imitated, 
Is  his  versification  was  artificial,  and  required  very  little  na- 
■tural  ear.     It  was,  therefore,  more  generally  copied  hy  his 
I'lbllowers,  and  bad  no  doubt  a  great  influence  in  polishing  the 
I  hflguaec.     Milton's  soul  seems  to  have  been  attuned  lo  melo- 
ly.     Take  indifferently  any  of  his  pieces,  great  or  small,  and 
ifter  all  fair  allowance  for  the  jargon  of  a  pedantic  age,  we  find 
Jerpetual  flow  of 

'  Words,  thai,  with  grace  divine 

Imbued,  bring  to  tlieu'  sweetness  no  saiiety. 

wtto  one  of  his  successors  is  to  be  named  wiiJi  him  la  this  re*- 

Cci,  excepting  Lord  Byron.  He  loo  seems  »  h«ve  a  deli* 
te  ear  united  to  a  soul  of  equal  sensibility, 
'Thoughts  that  voluntary  move  harmonious  numbers;* 
I  although  frequently  abrupt  from  negligence,  or  uninielligililli 
l&om  an  indefinite  and  circuitous  cspresaion  of  whsl  he  do« 
I  not  very  clearly  comprehend  himself.  We  hope  liis  iJonbliti 
I  vill  imitate  in  this  respect  the  poet  he  so  Justly  admires,  >M 
f  purge  from  his  compositions  the  mistiness,  which  loo  fre 
f  queutly  hangs  over  the  finest  thoughts. 

Before  we  part  wiUi  him,  we  must  thank  him  for  the  plei 
!  this  elegant  trifle  we  have  been  examining,  has    ~    ' 

It  is  too  witty,  spirited,  and  eloquent  not  to  at 

jFho  take  it  up ;  it  will  tlien  be  laid  on  the  shelf  and  fot^tieii--' 
We  feel  something  hke  regret,  iliai  a  genius  like  Lord  By*^ 
■  ron's  should  raijt  in  controversies  of  temporary  interest,  whc-* 
site  must  meet  men  better  informed  and  more  accustomed 
rihe  warfare  tlian  himself.    In  ihe  lelter  before  us,  wo  think 
I  vill  amuse  more  tlian  be  will  convince;  his  wit  playa  n 
I  aimbly,  but  Mr  Bowles  has  nothing  to  fear  from  it,  for  unl 
I  pointed  with  more  argument,  it  wiU  hardly  leave  a  scar.     } 
I  should  esteem  it  arrog;ance  to  point  out  to  liofd  Byron  I 
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new  subject  for  his  powers ;  we  have  seen  this  done  by  oiber 
critics,  and  when  the  hint  has  been  taken,  a  failure  has  gen- 
erally been  the  consequence  of  it.  But  we  had  rather  his 
Lordship  would  confine  himself  lo  the  high  walk,  in  which  he 
has  no  living  rival.  Many  men  can  write  prose  as  well,  not  to 
say  belter  than  himself,  none  can  come  near  to  htm  in  poetry ; 
and  for  ourselves  we  are  free  to  confess,  that  high  as  we  rale 
the  genius  of  Pope,  and  much  as  we  prize  his  compositions, 
we  think  there  is  more  of  the  '  impetus  sacei',  a  more  exqui- 
site and  loftier  tone  of  poetic  feeling  in  Childc  Harold  and 
Manfred,  than  in  all  that  Pope  has  ever  written. 


Art.  XXIV.  ^  Hebrew  Grammar,  toilk  a  copious  synior  and 
praxis.  By  Moies  Stuart,  Prof,  of  Sacred  Laterature  iti 
Tlteol,  Sem.  at  Andover.  Andover,  Flagg  &  Gould,  8vo, 
pp.  386.   1821. 

This  grammar  bodes  well  to  the  cause  of  oriental  learn- 
ing, in  the  great  theological  school  with  which  lis  author  is  con- 
nected. While  our  students  in  theology  were  scattered  over 
the  country,  attending  to  their  professional  pursuits  singly,  un- 
der the  direction,  it  might  be,  of  very  sensible  and  judicious 
clergymen,  but  whose  learning  was  worse  for  years  spent  in  a 
constant  circle  of  parochial  duty,  all  appropriate  learning,  ex- 
cept tliat  of  the  cut  and  thrust  of  polemic  divinity,  was  tend- 
ing constantly  to  languish  and  decay.  We  have  already  seen 
some  of  the  benefits  of  withdrawing  our  young  men,  who  are 
destined  for  the  church,  from  solitary  study,  and  bringing  tliem 
together  in  schools,  where  provision  is  made  for  tlieir  instruc- 
tion in  ilie  original  languages  of  tlie  S'^rlptures  and  in  biblical 
literature. 

In  the  earliest  period  of  the  New  England  church,  it  would 
seem,  that  some  of  the  greatest  dlvinos  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  Hebrew  language.  Some  of  iliem  brought  this  know- 
ledge with  them  from  the  parent  country,  which  ihcy  imparled 
to  a  few  others.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  think  it  was  long 
cultivated  to  any  great  extent,  and  we  do  not  find  that  any  pro- 
vision was  made  for  Instruction  lo  Hebrew,  in  the  univers^  at 
Cambridge,  till  nearly  a  century  after  Its  foundation.  From 
1722  down  to  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  IJie  iheologi- 
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cal  Ecbool   in  Harvard  college,  the  Hebrew  was  a  voluncatya 

Biipdy  for  die  niosi  pan ;  a  short  period  was  allotted  it>  « in  tliaf 

ocntlcmic  course,  and  so  Itlilc  of  what  had  been   learned  n 
J  fetained,  whan  llie  student  received  bis  degree,  thai,  in  a  g 
I  "majority  of  cases,   among  students  in  theology,  if  ihey  1 
\  leu-ned  any  thing  of  the  Inngusge,  it  was  abandoned  for  o 
I  'Studies,  which    appeared  more   indispensable  as  a  prepv 
1  4br  their  public  functions.       Few,  it  may  well   be  supg 
[  ^rnong  those  who  obtained  a  parochial  charge,  if  they  s 
I  *find   lime,  would  maintain   or   acquire  that  ardor  in  3(u 

which  is  necessary  to  begin  with  the  very  elemenls  of  ■  Ian 
[  ^nge,  so  unlike  any  with  which  ibcy  had  been  conrersani,  o 
,   recommence  iis  study,  when  almost  every  trace  of  ilieir  foi 

mer,  scanty  knowledge  bad  become   obliterated.      Hence  i 
I  '-was,  not  long  since,  that  a  good  Hebrew  scholar  was  a  prodi-; 
1  'gy  in  the  cburcb.     But  meagre  as  had  become  the  amount  at 
[  Jeaming  in  this  language,  among  our  divines,  lliis  delicfency  J 
T  did  not  constitute  the  whole  evil.      From  defective  examina- 
I  tion,  from  indolence,  and  a  consequent  reliance  on  authority, 
I  'fivoring  the  love  of  ease,  our  scholars  had  gone  over  lo  those  1 
I'French  and  English  grammarians  and  philologists,  who,  under  J 
T'lhe  pretence  of  facilitating  the  learning  of  Hebrew,  left  notb-4 
I   ing  of  it  but  the  skeleton.      The  bare  consonants,  wfaicb  dii'l 

well  enough  for  those  who  first  spoke  and  wrote  t)ie  Un|;aa^fl 
I  Vhen  arrayed  before  a  European,  appear  lo  belong  to  a  dndf 
I  language  indeed.  For  all  the  purposes  of  sound  aitd  prooon-l 
I  ciation,  he  might  as  well  be  deaf  and  dumb ;  and  die  reading  1 
\  'n  so  arbitrary  and  imperfect,  that  nothing  abides  in  the  meir^ 
'ly,  and  nothing  is  thoroughly  understood. 

Professor  Stuart  has,   with  great  industry,   examined  I 
lis  Hebrew  grammars  of  the   greatest  oriental   scholar 
5  the  Germans,  and  has  followed  in  a  great  degree  l" 

■lesi  and  tJie  best,  namely,  tbal  of  Gesenius.     We  cxonot  b 
\T  explain  die  manner  ift  which  his  grammar  is  c 
lan  by  giving  bis  own  account. 

'He  flatters  himself  that  nothing  very  important  will  be  fiMiid 
Lwuiling ;  as  the  substance  of  Gesenius^  great  work  ii  ' 


red  ill  it.     In  regard  to  the  plan  of  the  work,  he  does  nvt  prafesa 
[  to  be  a  mere  translator  of  Gesenius,  whose  grammar  ia  (uo  \mm 


■for  common  a 


ligenl  u 


pur[iose  of  iiifornaUoD.    In  some  ca^es  be  has  Men 
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believes,  to  differ  from  him,  especially  in  regard  to  arrangement ; 
but  not  in  aay  important  matter.  V  hoevcr  will  take  the  trouble 
to  compai-e,  will  nnd  inucK  fuller  paradigms  of  nouns,  and  some- 
what fuller  of  verbs,  in  the  present  work-  The  Hebrew  accents 
are  treated  here  wilb  tnucK  more  particularity,  and  In  a  dift'erent 
nmnuer  from  that  of  Gesenius.  'Fne  rules  that  respect  the  regu- 
lation of  the  tone-syllfthle,  and  which  lie  scattered  over  the  whole 
work  of  Ge§enius,  and  are  so  very  vague  in  moat  Hebrew  ^am- 
mars,  he  has  embodied  in  one  section,  Tor  the  convenience  of  the 
ie&rner,  and  endeavored  to  render  them  more  complete,  tlian  any 
lo  which  he  has  had  access.  The  tables  of  suflix-pronnuns  arc 
more  complete,  and  as  he  trusts,  more  conspicuously  arran°;ed,  than 
will  be  found  in  most  Hebrew  grammars.  The  section  which  ex- 
hibits the  forms  of  Hebrew  nouns  will  be  found  to  depart,  in  re- 
spect to  arrangement,  in  a  very  considerable  dee^ree,  from  Uial  of 
Gesenius,  by  which  the  labor  of  the  student  wUl  be  mucli  facili- 
tated, and  tlie  different  kinds  of  forms  and  their  respective  roots 
rendered  very  easy  and  obvious.  Other  lesser  changes  in  re^rd 
to  method,  and  ia  not  a  few  cases  in  re^nl  to  the  completeni-ss 
of  rules,  may  be  found,  if  anyone  will  tSte  the  pains  to  make  the 
comparison.^ 

We  do  not  perceive  that  Professor  Stuart  has  overrated  iiis 
own  labors,  and  we  feci  much  indebted  to  him  for  the  result. 
Jf  we  tlioughl  it  wonld  gratify  enough  of  our  readers  to  re- 
ward us  for  the  pains,  we  would  make  the  comparison  lu 
which  llie  author  invites  us,  in  order  lo  shew  how  lar,  and  fur 
what  good  ends,  he  has  deviated  from  Gesenius.  But  it  ivjli 
be  enough  lo  describe  in  a  few  pariiculars  the  character  of  bis 
work- 
in  giving  the  '  classIGcaUOn,  sound,  and  quantity'  of  the 
vowels,  we  regret  that  be  has  follotved  the  innovation  of  Ge- 
senius, instead  of  tlie  simple  plan  in  which  the  best  gramma- 
rians had  before  been  sufficiently  agreed-  The  common  dis- 
tribution of  ilie  vowels  is  into  five  long  and  five  short;  tbg 
long  vowels  agreeing  in  their  order  and  sound  with  lliose  of 
the  German  language,  and  other  languages  of  the  European 
continent,  and  the  short  agreeing,  in  like  manner,  bolh  with 
ihem  and  wilh  ilie  English.  This  distribution  is  very  simple 
and  intelligible,  while  at  the  same  time  it  aSbrds  sufficient  va- 
riety ;  and  it  agrees  so  nearly,  as  far  as  we  have  had  opportu- 
nity to  learn,  with  the  manner  in  which  those  who  are  Inmiliai 
witli  the  Hebrew,  whether  Jews  or  Christians,  read  ilio  lan- 
guage, that  wc  confess  an  unwillingness  to  change,  without 
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perceiving  an  adequate  benefit  It  may  be  true  in  theory,  cbat 
'  in  Hebrew,  as  in  Arabic,  there  are  only  three  clauei  of  vauh 
ds ;'  and  it  would  seem  probable,  firom  philological  specula* 
tion,  that  there  is  the  same  analogy  in  wis  respect  between 
the  oriental  languages,  as  between  European  languages  of  the 
same  family.  But  the  Hebrew  is  a  dead  language  ;  and  we 
must  take  the  sounds,  as  they  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by 
those  who  had  most  occasion  to  pronounce  it. 

It  may  seem  at  first  view  that  Professor  Stuart  has  adopted 
the  most  simple  plan  in  his  classification.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  while  in  the  Arabic  grammar  there  are  but 
three  vowels,  eacii  having  a  distinct  name ;  in  the  Hebrew  there 
are  ten  (including  Kamets  and  Hirik  long  and  short)  having  as 
many  distinct  names.  Now,  if  five  of  these  be  long  and  five  short, 
as  it  is  generally  agreed,  admitting  exceptions,  which  may  be 
pointed  out,  it  is  a  great  assistance  to  the  memory  to  represent 
them  by  a  sequence  of  modem  vowels,  either  known  or  easily 
made  familiar.  Instead  of  this,  if  they  be  reduced  to  three 
classes,  as  partaking  severally  of  the  sound  of  a,  e,  or  u,  in  or- 
der to  shew  their  relations  and  commutations,  the  grammarian  is 
obliged  to  put  in  the  same  class  those  which  are  manifestly 
distinct,  and  in  difierent  classes  those  which  are  alike ;  and 
thus  he  renders  the  names  and  power  of  the  vowels  more 
difiicult  to  be  learned  and  retained,  than  they  are  in  the  usual 
way. 

Such  are  our  opinions  on  this  subject ;  but  still  we  think 
this  grammar  such  a  valuable  thesaurus,  tiiat  we  are  unwilling 
to  lay  so  much  stress  on  these  opinions,  as  to  deduct  from  the 

i)raise  to  which  it  is  fairly  entitled.  It  is  a  very  large  book 
or  a  grammar,  and  may  appear  to  a  learner  to  render  his  task 
discouraging.  With  a  little  aid,  however,  his  attention  may 
be  directed  to  what  is  more  immediately  necessary ;  and,  as 
he  advances  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  he  will  find  in 
this  grammar  all  the  facilities  requisite  to  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  language.  We  should  indeed  prefer  a  more 
elementary  book  for  a  beginner ;  but  Professor  Stuart's  work 
combines  with  what  is  primarily  important,  such  ample  gram- 
matical commentaries,  as,  in  the  end,  save  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  muhiplyino;  books  of  a  similar  kind  ;  and  we  will 
«ot,  therefore,  find  fault  with  what  may  seem  to  be  redundtnt. 
The  copious  paradigms  of  nouns  and  verbs,  partjcularlv  the 
last,  arc  a  great  excellence  of  the  grammar  of  which  we  art 
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speaking.  In  this  respect  the  wants  of  the  learner  have  not 
generally  been  enough  regarded,  in  the  grammars  of  the  dead 
languages.  None  of  the  Greek  grammars,  in  common  use,  are 
sufficiently  full  in  examples  of  the  different  kinds  of  verbs ; 
and  scarcely  too  mucb  can  be  done  to  render  familiar  to  the 
student  that  which  is  so  various  and  complex. 

We  cannot  close  without  congratulating  our  late  and  present 
classes  of  students  in  the  principal  theological  schools,  that 
they  are  laying  their  foundation  in  the  original  language  of  the 
Old  Testament,  after  the  close  of  the  dark  age  of  Hebrew 
learning,  as  it  may  be  termed  in  England  and  America,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent. Whatever  diversity  of  doctrinal  tenets  may  exist  in  the 
different  institutions  among  us,  it  is  fortunate  that  they  are- 
agreed  in  the  importance  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
original  languages  of  the  bible  ;  for  on  this  foundation  must  be 
reared  all  that  is  true  and  imperishable,  whether  pertaining  to 
faith  or  practice. 


AN 

ORATION, 

PROirOUNCEP 

BEFORE  THE  SOCIETY  OF  PHI  BETA  KAPPA, 

AT  CAMBRIDGE,  AUGUST  3(^  1821. 


BY  JOHN  C.  GRAY,  ESq. 


GcQtIemen, 

Permit  me  to  allude  to  the  present  condition  of  Ameri- 
can literature,  however  trite  some  of  you  may  think  the  whole 
subject,  for  the  purpose  of  congratulating  you  on  the  new  and 
agreeable  aspect,  in  which  it  now  presents  itself  to  our  con- 
templation. The  progress  w^hich  it  has  made  within  a  very 
few  years,  is  too  great  and  too  manifest  to  be  overlooked  or 
denied.  All  who  hear  me  must  be  well  aware,  that  our  wri- 
ters are  every  day  increasing  in  number  and  in  merit,  that  our 
standard  of  excellence  is  rapidly  rising,  that  our  readers  are 
constantly  becoming  more  correct  in  tlieu:  sentiments,  and 
more  severe  in  their  requisitions.  In  asserting  that  an  impor- 
tant change  has  already  taken  place,  that  our  literary  character 
is  higher  at  this  moment,  than  at  any  former  period  of  our 
existence  as  an  independent  community,  we  shall  surely  give 
no  just  ground  for  the  imputation  of  national  vanity.  These 
opinions  are  not  confined  to  ourselves,  they  are  those  also  of 
many  of  tlie  principal  writers  of  Great  Britain,  who  have  given 
little  indication  of  any  undue  prepossessions  in  our  favor.  As 
I  have  no  wish  to  speak  extravagantly  of  our  actual  progress, 
still  less  would  I  insinuate  tliat  nothing,  or  that  little  now 
remains  to  do.  What  we  have  already  accomplished  fur- 
nishes a  ground  of  hope  rather  than  of  complacency,  a  mo- 
tive to  exertion  and  not  an  excuse  for  indolence.  There  is 
doubtless  yet  much  room  for  improvement,  but  we  have  pro- 
ceeded on  the  whole  with  no  faltering  step,  and  if  we  are  but 
true  to  ourselves,  the  continuance,  diffusion  and  increase  of  an 
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enlightened  and  efficient  spirit  of  Iheralure,  a  spirit  which  ye'iW 
produce  writers  as  well  as  readers,  will  be  Iicnccforlli  no  lon- 
ger doubtrul.  The  present  period  then  is  indeed  an  inierest- 
ing  era.  We  shall  cease  to  depend  wholly  on  another  coun- 
try, for  the  daily  nourishment  of  our  understandings  frora  the 
first  moment  of  their  opening.  We  are  preparing  to  distinguish 
ourselves  among  nations  by  our  writings  as  well  as  by  our  ac- 
tions. 

I  have  said  tlius  much,  my  friends,  on  what  has  been  effect- 
ed by  our  late  writers,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  pleasure 
innocent,  to  say  no  more,  which  such  a  retrospect  must  afford 
you,  both  as  scholars  and  as  citizens.  It  has  been  my  object 
to  remind  you  in  a  few  words,  that  our  literary  career  is  actu- 
ally commenced,  principally  because  a  consciousness  of  this 
fact  cannot  but  give  a  new  and  immediate  interest  to  all 
speculations  on  our  future  progress.  What,  we  are  naturally 
led  to  ask,  is  the  degree  of  eminence  which  American  writers 
may  uliimaiely  hope  to  reach,  and  what  will  be  their  rela- 
tive rank  among  tlie  distinguished  autliors  of  modern  limes? 
In  reflecting  on  these  questions,  one  circumstance  suggests 
itself  to  tlie  mind,  as  distinguishing,  more  than  any  thing  else, 
flur  own  literary  condition  from  that  of  every  enlightened 
country  in  Europe,  our  community  of  language  with  a  nation, 
which  has  been  long  and  highly  celebrated  for  its  advance- 
ment in  letters.  As  far  as  respects  the  words,  and  as  far  as 
the  words  affect  tlie  sentiments,  our  compositions  must  always 
be  English.  The  eSect  of  this  community  of  language,  on 
our  own  literature,  is  the  subject  on  which  I  shall  now  offer  u 
few  remarks  to  your  consideration. 

It  has  often  been  confidently  asserted,  that  this  peculiarity 
in  our  situation,  must  forever  render  our  writers  incapable  of 
every  thing  like  originality.  We  are  doomed  to  compose,  say 
llie  supporters  of  that  opinion,  in  a  language  which  has  been 
cultivated,  and  how  successfully  !  for  three  centuries.  The 
lime  for  bold  and  novel  conceptions,  the  golden  age  of  Eng- 
lish literature  is  now  gone  by,  and  every  department  is  already 
occupied  by  writers,  who  have  left  no  choice  to  us  but  to  imi- 
tate ibem  servilely,  or  to  differ  from  them  affectedly.  We 
should  scarcely  suppose,  my  friends,  that  opinions  like  these, 
even  if  founded  on  the  most  solid  reasoning,  could  ever  gain  a 
prompt  and  cheerful  assent,  from  any  real  friend  to  improve- 
ment. Still  less  should  we  imagine  that  writers  of  genius, 
.Vno  Serist,  A'o.  B.  02 
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(bough  tlioy  might  feel  unsble  to  deny,  would  delight  to  iihis- 
Irate  and  enforce  ihem.     Yet,  as  you  need  not  be  appriMd, 
I  they  diiTer  but  Hide  from  those  general  complaints  of  the 
iDiposslhlHly  of  producing  any  thing  new,  nliich  have  beca 
repealed  wilh  undiinini^ed  assurance,  by  critics  of  erery  ag« 
and  nation.     That  all  the  sources  of  literary  iofonruitiioo  an 
exhausted,  is  indeed  an  idea  scarcely  less  aocieal  than  IhertiAj 
turo  itself.    Thus  we  are  gravely  told,  thai  the  works  of  nator^^ 
Hre  always  llie  same,  that  the  passions  of  man  are  iltke  u  iM 
tinics  and  in  all  countries,  tliat  the  principles  of  inonKiy  oi  ~ 
few  and  soon  understood,  and  iljat  tlierefore  nothing  is  left  fi 
us  to  say,  in  descriptive,  in  tragic,  or  iu  ethical  poetry  ;  a&  l^l 
the  works  of  nature  were  not  all  but  in^nite,  auil  the  operatioari 
of  human  passions  as  diversi^ed  as  the  occasions  nhich  exciu 
them,  and  the  great  principles  of  the  moral,  like  tboao  of  the 
physical  creation,  as  various  in  their  application,  as  they  irs 
simple  and   comprehensive  in  (heir  nature.      la  short,   the. 
assertion  that  all  which  is  most  striking  in  the  natural  and 
iatellectua]  world,  has  been  discovered  and  displayed  by  a 
ilew  great  masters,  must  be  a  maxim  as  incredible  lo  those* 
who  are  not  blinded  by  the  splendid  imagery,  with  nbidi  it  if" 
sometimes  illustrated,  as  the  Mahometan  doctrine,  that  eveij 
thing  worth  knowing  is  comprised  in  the  koran,     IX  hn 
any  other  refutation,  than  the  mark  of  absurdity  nrhnih  He 
lies  on  its  very  forehead,  we  may  find  ii  overthrown  by  ever 
step  in  tlie  march  of  genius.     Could  we  grunt  ibr  a  momeal 
Uiat  all  subjects  worthy  of  aticoiion  had  been  selected  by  or* 
ceding  authors,  how  wide  an  opportunity  would  stiU  b«  lett  t| 
superior  abilities.     It  is  the  business  of  exalted  minds,  i 
only  to  discover  sources  of  pleasure  before  unknown,  but  U 
elicit  new  beauties  from  those  which  seemed  esbau&tcd,  I 
tender  old  ideas  novel,  as  well  as  new  ones  familiar.     The> 
ts  much  in  transposing,  in  expanding,  in  illustrating,  to  adorfl 
lag  die  leading  thoughts,  which  others  have  already  mai' 
out,  and  the  excellence  of  literary  compositions  (x>nfii9is  ii 
small  degree  In  ttie  mere  phraseology.     He  who  improves  ai 
perfects,  is  often  preferred,  and  justly,  to  him  who  first  pi 
duces,  and  we  should  gladly  yield  to  other  naiionu  tjie  cre^ 
of  such  originals,  as  Hesiod's  Works  and  Pays,   could  ' 
boast  of  such  imitations  as  Virgil's  Cieorgics.    \Vcro  all  n 
of  one  tongue,  as  well  as  one  blood,  had  there  always  e 
ai]  universal  language,  still  even  in  tliis  advanced  age  ol  I 
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worid,  who  could  say  tiial  the  fields  of  knowledge  had  been 
explored  nnd  reaped  lo  tlieir  utmost  boundaries  ?  With  how 
Riur-li  less  assurance  ilien  can  we  ascribe  such  a  plenitude  of 
intelligence  to  the  literature  of  Great  Britain. 

The  opinions,  which  I  have  just  endeavoured  to  disprove, 
may  appear  too  extravagant  to  deserve  the  aiiention  which 
1  have  devoted  to  them.  They  are  in  truth  the  forgeries  of 
indolence,  but  this  very  circumstance  renders  a  lively  impres- 
sion of  iheir  fallacy  still  more  necessary.  It  is  as  vague  sen- 
timents and  not  as  settled  convictions ;  it  is  in  their  influence 
On  our  feelings  and  not  on  our  sober  judgments,  that  they  arc 
to  be  seriously  dreaded.  We  do  not  believe  iliat  English 
literature  is  complete,  and  that  our  attempts  would  be  unavail- 
ing, but  we  feel,  and  because  we  arc  willing  to  do  so  that 
Engli^ih  literature  is  rich,  and  that  our  industry  is  unnecessary. 
It  is  by  encouraging  this  feehiig  and  in  no  other  way  ;  it  is 
by  furnishing  a  temptation  to  indolence,  and  not  by  circum- 
scribing the  sphere  of  invention,  that  the  works  of  British 
writers  can  produce  a  disadvantageous  effect  on  the  originality 
of  our  native  productions.  The  extent  lo  which  Uiis  tempta- 
tion can  operate  in  relaxing  the  exertions  ot  our  authors  must 
depend  upon  themselves,  and  will,  in  any  event,  as  we  may 
con6dently  trust,  be  far  too  slight  a  disadvantage  to  outweigh 
llie  numerous  benefits  which  our  rising  literature  must  derive 
from  our  identity  of  language  with  Great  Britain.  To  these, 
vhich  we  shall  find  a  more  fruitful,  as  well  as  more  encourag- 
inglheme,  lei  us  now  direct  our  attention. 

The  first  and  greatest  is  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  our 
early  writers  tn  the  possession  of  numerous  striking  and 
chaste  models  of  style.  Much  and  desen'cdly  as  we  admire 
the  richness  of  the  English  classics,  wc  shall  find  it  diflicuh  to 
realize  the  full  influence  of  tliis  circumstance  in  exciting  and 
directing  our  literary  efforts.  Did  we  speak  a  language  pe- 
culiar to  ourselves,  our  standard  of  merit  would  be  regulated 
by  the  works  of  our  own  writers  and  must  depend  principally 
on  a  few  of  the  earliest.  The  best  which  we  know  is  always 
excellent,  and  the  faults  of  a  small  number  of  imposing  exam- 
ples might  spread  unchecked,  till  ihey  became  the  general 
and  settled  characteristics  of  American  composition.  From 
©rrors  like  lliese  we  may  now  find  an  easy  and  a  surecscaptt, 
m  a  diligent  perusal  of  the  works  of  our  literary  predecessors 
in  England.     To  shew  us  what  degree  of  cxcollcnco  we  ran 
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rationally  hope  and  should  in  duty  strive  to  reach,  we  b^ve 
the  example  of  those  who  have  given  the  only  unequivocal 
proof  of  merit,  by  pleasing  generally  and  pleasing  long;  whose 
title  to  admiration  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  numer- 
ous enlightened  generations.  What  is  no  less,  we  are  warned 
from  error  by  the  fate  of  many  English  authors  of  the  present 
period.  We  are  powerfully  admonished  to  an  exact  observ- 
ance of  the  permanent  rules  of  good  taste,  by  daily  seeing  the 
works  of  those  who  have  ventured  to  set  Uiem  at  defiance, 
fading  into  oblivion  as  fashion  varies. 

I  do  not  say  that  we  could  derive  the  same  advantages  in 
no  degree  from  the  study  of  British  authors,  if  their  language 
were  not  ours  also.  Much  is  no  doubt  gained,  from  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  classics  of  other  ancient  and  modern 
nations,  and  the  narrow  prejudices  of  English  scholars  of  the 
present  day,  which  have  so  generally  led  them  ignorantly  and 
mdiscriminately  to  overlook  the  literature  of  the  Europeaa 
continent,  deprive  them  of  not  a  little  which  might  improve 
the  character  of  their  own  compositions.  Yet  the  study  of 
other  languages,  however  highly  and  incontestably  beneficial 
it  may  be  rendered,  is  valuable  to  us  only  as  we  possess  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  genius  of  our  own,  and  this 
.  can  never  be  acquired  without  a  frequent  perusal  of  elegant 
American  or  English  works. 

But  a  community  of  language  with  Great  Britain  not  only 
enables  us  to  improve  our  taste,  by  the  study  of  numerous 
compositions  of  every  variety  and  degree  of  excellence. 
There  is  another  benefit  resulting  from  it  which  we  feel  daily, 
and  which,  at  some  future  period,  we  may  hope  to  confer  in 
return  on  England, — that  derived  from  the  animadversions  of 
her  critics.  Our  compositions  are  submitted  to  the  judgment 
of  those  who  can  combine  the  knowledge  of  natives  with  the 
coolness  of  foreigners,  who,  though  well  quaUfied  to  estimate 
our  real  merits,  are  beyond  the  influence  of  any  local  preju- 
dices or  temporary  fashions,  which  might  give  for  a  while  to 
works  of  an  ordinary  character,  an  adventitious  value  among 
ourselves.  That  those  critics  will  always  be  as  candid  as 
they  are  able,  is  indeed  a  supposition  for  which  experience 
gives  little  warrant,  but  their  prejudices  will  generally  be  of 
an  opposite  nature  to  ours,  and  if  far  more  inexcusable 
in  tliem,  must  be  far  less  dangerous  to  us.  It  is  yet  early  to 
dread  that  we  shall  think  too  meanly  of  our  own  efforts,  and 
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place  too  implicit  a  coofidence  in  ilie  reproofs  of  others,  and 
if  the  beauties  of  our  authors  are  not  llljerally  acknowledged, 
Uieir  faults  at  least  will  be  promptly  and  carefully,  though 
sometimes,  it  may  be,  harshly  ceusured. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  however,  to  recommend  an  entire 
deference  to  foreign  arbiters,  for  this  would  be  not  less  inju- 
rious than  servile.  We  should  learn  to  judge  aa  well  as  to 
write  for  ourselves,  and  consider  the  decisions  of  the  literary 
like  those  of  die  legal  tribunals  of  England,  as  entitled  to  our 
respect  for  tlie  reasons  on  which  they  are  founded,  and  not 
for  the  auihorily  which  is  stamped  upon  them.  Nothing 
would  lend  more  to  accelerate  our  progress  in  letters,  than 
ilie  encourage  mem  among  ourselves,  of  a  spirit  of  enlightened 
and  liberal  yet  esact  and  fearless  criticism.  Our  writers  will 
then  be  doubly  guarded  from  error  by  the  censures  of  the 
reviewers  of  botli  countries,  by  ilie  opinions  of  two  distinct 
circles  of  scholars,  situated  in  different  circumstances,  biassed 
by  contrary  feelings.  We  shall  better  realize  all  the  advan- 
tages of  this  two-fold  security,  if  we  consider  what  is  yet 
wanting,  notwilhslanding  our  late  flattering  improvements,  to 
raise  us  lo  eminence  as  a  literary  community.  1  say  nothing 
of  tlie  small  number  of  our  authors,  for  this  is  inconteslably 
owing  to  curcumstanccs  in  our  national  condition,  which  have 
diverted  our  countrymen  from  the  pursuit  of  letters,  lo  objects 
of  apparently  more  practical  importance.  If,  tlierefore,  there 
were  nothing  for  us  to  regret  but  the  mere  want  of  writers,  if 
we  had,  with  regard  to  literature,  in  the  sense  in  which  Pope 
has  applied  the  phrase  to  a  different  subject, '  no  character  at 
all,'  we  might  look  upon  our  deficiency,  in  this  respect,  as  an 
unavoidable  misfortune.  But  will  it  be  equally  easy  lo  vindi- 
cate our  countrymen  from  the  charge,  not  of  neglecting  to 
write,  but  of  writing  ill  ?  do  llic  few  works  which  we  have 
produced  compensate  for  tlieir  acarciiy  by  tlieir  excellence  ? 
does  our  literature  flow  with  a  pure  though  a  scanty  stream  f 

Are  not  several  of  our  authors,  on  die  contrary,  guilty  of 
faults,  which,  by  a  wise  and  diligent  use  of  their  means  of  im- 
provement, they  would  assuredly  have  avoided;  do  not  ibeir 
productions  exhibit  many  violations  of  sober  sense  which 
spring  from  any  other  cause  than  native  and  insurmountable 
ignorance  f  It  is  errors  like  iliese,  my  friends,  which  have 
tarnished  our  reputation ;  ii  is  a  perverted  taste,  which,  like  a 
worm  in  the  bud,  bus  checked  the  early  growth  of  our  litem- 
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tiire ;  it  is  not  in  genius,  not  in  the  power,  '  which  inr«nt^,^ 
•ombines,  amplifies,  uad  animate^!,'  lliat  our  countrymcD  liav* 
been  so  ofien  deCicieni,  but  in  ilie  judgmeut  which  cbisttiK 
and  polishes. 

The  last  advantage  resukine  from  our  communElj'  of  lao>> 
guage  wiili  En^and,  nhichlbave  time  to  mention,  is  (li 
unequalled  sphere  of  celebrity  and  usefulness,  which  il  npM 
to  the  ntitbors  of  both  nations.  To  English  and  America 
genius  only,  is  il  given  to  hope  for  an  exiensive  and  dunhl 
celebrity  in  two  powerful,  populous,  and  enlightened  empira 
What  emotions  must  arise  in  the  minds  of  those  in  o»ch  coua^ 
try  who  are  actuated  by  an  enlarged  and  benevolent  pliilowfhy. 
when  they  reflect,  tliai  in  literature  ne  and  the  inhabiluits  a 
Great  Britain  must  always  be  fellow-citizens,  tltal  this  rs  a  bond 
of  union  which  our  political  separation,  complete  and  decid«li 
as  it  ever  should  and  will  be,  need  not  and  nannot  break,  linC 
there  ig  one  common  subject  of  intcresi,  in  tlie  conism/iiaiioii 
of  which  all  national  prejudices  must  bo  at  the  worsi  but  faintly 
remembered.  Let  us  be  as  anxious  to  rival,  as  wo  aie  «ilV> 
ing  to  acknowledge  the  merit  of  English  auibors,  and  wbai; 
ever  a  few  narrow  critics  may  pretend  to  think  of  out  hten 
I  turc,  it  cannot  but  win  its  way  to  the  general  adroiraliou  a) 
ir  countrymen,  and  excite  an  esteem  and  vcoeration  l< 
I  our  national  character,  in  the  hearts  of  those  of  our  transal 
Inntic  kinsmen,  whose  opinions  we  least  hear  but  should  Bia 
Value,  of  those  middling  classes  of  English  society  whose  M^j 
ings  and  habits  most  resemble  our  own,  in  whom  resides  iM 
quiet  strength  which  upholds,  as  with  AUaoleaa  shoulders,  llM 
vast  system  of  British  empire. 

In  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  advantages  and  (lisadmitt 

ges  incident,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  to  our   possession  d 

J  -Die  language  of  England,  instead  of  one  peculiar  to  ourseJvei 

I  iPe  have  seen  that  ilie  only  evil,  apprehended  from  this  circon 

I  stance,  is  the  additional  difficulty  which  it  has  been   siippoM^ 

f  to  lay  on  our  own  writers,  of  rising  to  boldjiess  and  origmaliiy 

'  of  conception.     1  have  endeavored  to  shew  you  that  (his  su[ 

-]iosilion  is  a  phantom  of  indolent  or  timid  minds,  that  genh 

and  industry  can  never  fail  to  find   new  subjects  or  to  thro 

new  light  on  what    seemed   fully  displayed  already,   tfau  tl 

nmon  and  vague  idea  tliat  English  literaiitre  is  full,  dewr 

to  be  examined  and  exposed,  not  because  it  is  solid  or  en 

plausible,  but  b«niu»c  it  i^  so  flattering  in  itself  (g  idleaeM,  i 
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to  be  often  embraced  and  cherished  without  Uie  sfightest  ex- 
amination. You  will  probably  conclude  with  mc,  tW  iho 
misfortune  of  writing  in  a  language  already  cultivated,  if  mis- 
fortune it  may  be  called,  since  it  is  ours  to  permit  or  to  pre- 
vent any  III  effects  which  it  may  tend  to  produce,  is  far  more 
than  balanced  by  the  singular  and  weighty  advantages,  frotn 
wbicli  we  must  have  been  forever  shut  out,  if  deprived  of  the 
English  tongue. 

Should  you  thinb,  however,  thai  this  conclusion  is  more 
agreeable  than  correct,  should  you  believe,  that  the  want  of  a 
separate  language  must  always  render  our  literature  secondary 
to  (hat  of  England,  let  us  at  least  endeavor  not  to  exaggerate  a. 
disadvantage,  which  is  from  its  very  nature  irremoveable.  Ad- 
mitting that  It  may  not  be  in  our  power  to  produce  authors 
like  those  who  have  flourished  in  the  early  history  of  other 
countries,  yet  if  we  turn  from  tJiose  fields  of  exertion,  which 
seem  preoccupied,  to  those  which  are  yel  left  invitingly  open, 
we  may  6nd  opportunities  which  offer  us  no  despicable  re- 
wards, and  impose  on  us  no  trivial  ohiigaiions-  The  difficul- 
ty of  adding  any  thing  useful  or  splendid  lo  the  works  of  for- 
mer English  writers,  great  as  we  may  choose  to  call  it,  is  shar- 
ed in  common  with  us  by  their  supcessora  of  the  present  day. 
These  at  least,  we  may  expect  without  presumption,  to  rival. 
But  should  this  be  our  utmost  hope  and  aim  ?  Are  there  not  cir- 
cumstances in  our  national  condition,  which  place  our  scholars 
in  a  situation  widely  different  from  that  of  their  contemporaries 
m  Great  Britain  ?  An  investigation  of  a  few  of  those  circum- 
stances may  satisfy  us,  that  we  have  means  and  motives  for  the 
cultivation  of  literature,  which  are  exclusively  our  own; — means 
which  if  diligently  improved,  and  motives  which  if  properly 
flelt,  will  enable  our  writers  to  acquire  a  degree  of  celebrity^ 
which  it  would  be  otherwise  almost  presumption  lo  desire. 

We  are,  in  the  first  place,  singularly  and  most  happily  dis- 
tinguished, even  from  llie  more  enlightened  nations  of  Europe, 
by  the  diffusion  of  elementary  instruction  throughout  every 
class  of  the  community.  This  has  been  often  and  deservedly 
a  subject  of  exultation  and  of  gratitude,  as  a  source  of  com- 
fort, a  protection  to  liberty,  an  aid  to  virtue,  but  little  has  been 
said  of^  its  uhimate  efTecis  on  tlie  extent  and  excellence  of  our 
literature.  How  much  intellect  muii^t  be  lost  in  other  nations 
by  the  comparative  narrowness  of  the  circle,  to  which  the 
benefits  of  education  arc  extended  ?    With  us  they  ore  nniver- 
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sal,  and  the  patlielic  observations  of  Gray  od  talents  whk 
obscured  by  ignorance  and  poverty,  like  gems  buried  in  ifio 
Ldeptbs  of  ocean,  or  flowers  wasting  their  sweetness  in  ibo 
■deserts,  would  in  this  country  be  as  fictitious,  as  they  are  po-' 
Retical.  The  influeace  of  this  general  diffusion  n(  instniciton 
lis  fully  and  strikingly  shewn,  by  the  fast  proportion  of  ingeiH 
I  tons  and  important  inventions  in  the  useful  arts,  which  has  ren< 
I  dercd  our  countrymen  so  distinguished  throughout  the  world. 
I  To  what  is  this  owing,  but  to  those  rudiments  of  knowledg4( 
J  by  which  the  minds  of  our  citizens  are  from  their  very  ia£ui- 
I  cy,  at  once  enriched  and  excited  f 

The  idea  of  diffusing  a  high  degree  of  refinement  tbrou^ 
J  sn  extensive  and  populous  country  has  often  been  ridicuW 
by  English  critics,  as  one  of  the  thousand  visions  of  believer* 
in  the  doctrine  of  perficlil/iUti/.      Indeed  it  can  be  little  elieg 
where  the  great  body  of  the   people  are  destitute  of  the  very 
-  elements  of  knowledge,  however  profound  and  various  may, 
L  be  the  acquirements  of  a  few  studious  individuals.     Such  a 
f.community  reminds  us  of  the   wounded  soldier   in   Luc^n^ 
I  whose  blood  flowed  only  through  his  nobler  organs,  while  ih^ 
I  test  of  his  system  lay  cold  and  motionless.     I  would  not  asseij 
I  that   even   in  nations  where   ihe   first   duty  of  ilic  govern- 
ment lo  the  people,  that  of  providing  for  iheir  instruction,  i 
thus  neglected ;  where  what  should  be  as  common  as  tlie  ai 
I  we  breathe,  is  thus  unnaturally,  partially,  and  narrowly  confinet 
I  that  even   there  the  labors  of  elegant  scholars   produce  a 
[  genera!  bene6t.      The  mind  is  enlai^ed  not  merely  by  reat 
Much  is  done,  far  more  than  is  generally  supposed,  hj 
I  what  is  called  reflected   information,  by  what  we  gather  froq 
I  our  daily  intercourse  with  society.     The  most  uneducated  u 
I  dividual  in  the  community  may  gain  something  of  the  know 
I  ledge  which  flows  originally  from  the  most  accomplished ;  be 
I  may  still  feel  tlie  vital  influence  of  the  light  which  ahioei 
I  around  bini,  though  the  film  has  never  been  removed  from  lbs 
I  eyes  of  his   understanding  by   early  instniction.     To  e*a  ~ 
1  thing,  however,  like  the  diffusion  of  extensive  information  ft 
[  tefiued  taste  through  a  great  nation,  such  a  defect  must  f 
I  an  insurmountable  barrier.      Wherever  tliis  obsmcle  docs  n 
I  esisi,  where  the  writings  of  scholars  can   be   read    and  i 
I  ished  by  ihe  community  in  geueral,  it  is  surely  not  extnvl 
rant  to  hope,  tlitt  mental   refinement  may  be  tnuisraUied  I 
me  minds  of  alL 
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This  is  our  silualion.  Why  then  may  we  not  one  day  as- 
pire to  llie  character  of  a  people  universally  literary',  to  a  dis- 
linciioD  which  has  hitlierlo  been  the  exclusive  glory  of  Alliens. 
Il  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  llie  progress  of  our  country  to- 
wards tliis  object  must  be  slower  than  hers,  for  her  subjects 
were  few,  circumscribed  by  the'  walls  of  one  city,  placed  with- 
in the  reach  of  daily  intercourse.  But  is  not  the  advantage 
which  she  enjoyed  in  this  respect,  compensated  by  tlie  facility 
with  which  knowledge  can  he  circulated  in  the  present  slate  of 
the  art  of  printing  ?  In  ancient  limes,  truth  was  extended  and 
perpetuated  among  mankind  iu  general,  by  oial  communica- 
lion.  At  the  present  day,  the  press  is  the  principal  channel  of 
intelligence,  and  is  more  and  more  superseding  every  other. 
It  is  not  the  eloquent  sjteaker,  but  the  eloquent  writer  who  now 
holds  the  keys  of  knowledge.  The  distance  between  one 
part  of  our  country  and  another  must  continually  become 
more  unimportant,  and  the  general  difiuslon  not  merely  of 
elementary  but  of  refined  Information  among  our  citizens,  if 
less  rapid,  is  not  less  certain,  than  il  would  be  were  we  enclosed 
by  narrower  boundaries.  If  this  be  indeed  a  fact,  what  mo- 
tives of  ambition  does  it  suggest  lo  our  men  of  letters !  They 
write  not  for  a  little  circle,  but  for  a  whole  people}  their  works 
may  be  read  as  well  as  praised  by  all  Iheir  fellow-citizens ;  they 
can  at  once  delight  the  scholar  and  gratify  the  leas  educated, 
and  to  be  intelligible  to  all,  they  need  only  be  as  perspicuous 
as  is  demanded  by  good  taste. 

To  command  the  enlightened  admiration  of  every  class  of 
society,  to  be  the  direct  and  immediate  insiruciers  of  nil  im- 
mense empire,  is  indeed  no  humble  duty ;  but  among  ourselves 
the  dignity  of  such  an  office,  high  as  it  is,  deserves  our  consid- 
eration far  less  than  its  important  influence  on  our  political 
welfare.  You  are  thoroughly  sensible  of  the  dependence  of 
our  very  national  existence,  on  ibe  intelligence  and  morality 
of  tlie  people  in  general.  Indeed  on  these  the  solid  greatness 
of  all  stales  must  ultimately  rest.  You  will  recollect  that  Virgil 
crowns  his  inimitable  panegyric  on  the  virtues  of  retired  and 
domestic  life,  by  tracing  to  iliem  with  as  much  philosophy  as 
poetry, with  not  less  truth  than  beauty,  the  origin  of  all  the  un- 
equaUed  greatness  of  his  own  country. 

<  This  was  the  life  the  ancient  Sabinen  chose. 
Thus  Home's  twin  founders,  thus  Ktruria  rose. 
Thus  Rome  herself  o'er  all  the  world  remmncd.' 
JVno  Serie*.  Ao.  8.  63 
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Yet  wiili  us  it  is  not  merely  by  his  private  virtues  that  e 
citizen  can  contribute  to  the  stability  of  governmeut  and 
happiness  of  the  community.  He  has  political  ss  well  i 
social  duties.  By  our  principles  of  equal  represenUtua 
while  all  have  the  power  of  electing  iheir  rulers  and  judgi 
in  the  last  resort  on  the  propriety  oltheir  measures,  many  a 
at  some  period  of  theJr  hves,  called  to  be  rulers  tbemsein 
ll  has  been  well  observed  of  despotic  governments,  ibat,  I 
depriviog  the  people  of  all  conlrol  over  public  aSairs,  i' 
divide  one  of  the  strongest  ties  which  bind  each  individual  j 
tlie  whole  nation,  and  thus  patriotism  is  necessarily  exlji 
guished  in  selfishness.  Our  situation  is,  in  every  respect,  l' 
reverse.  How  important  is  it  then  that  the  public  spirit  i 
our  citizens  should  be  enlightened,  as  well  as  ardent,  and  h 
essential  to  this  great  end,  that  they  should  be  well  acnuainia 
with  our  admirable  principles  of  government,  many  of  i  ' 
are  singular  and  on  a  su|jerficial  view,  unaccountable '. 
to  enlighten  their  minds  must  be  the  business  of  eJega 
scholars.  It  is  not  bare  and  unadorned  siatements,  whkli  c 
render  us  wise  and  zealous  defenders  of  the  poliucsl  ; 
moral  principles,  by  which  our  community  is  leguL 
They  should  be  impressed  on  our  hearts  as  well  as  unb 
to  our  minds,  by  eloquent  historians,  orators,  and  poets. 
many  of  us  are  utterly  deterred  from  becoming  actjui' 
»ith  the  conduct  and  principles  of  die  first  settlers  o 
country,  merely  by  the  inelegant  style  in  which  iheirb 
is  generally  related  1 

While   our   system   of  reprcseniation   renders   s   aatn 
literature  thus  important,  as  the  vehicle  of  political  tm 
vast  extent  of  territory  should  lead  us  to  cultivate  it  » 

less  solicitude,  as  a  bond  of  attacbmeut  between  our  difli 

states.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  should  have  a  cold  ronrictioa 
of  ibo  intimate  connexion  between  our  union  and  our  pra«- 
pcrity.  We  must  be  held  together  by  the  aitnelioa  of  syii»- 
paihy,  and  not  merely  by  the  chains  of  inIere^t,  for  tbcjci 
people  Uke  ours,  if  once  agitated  by  a  spirit  of  discord,  would 
cast  off  'with  as  much  ease  as  Sampson  his  green  utitho-' 
The  history  of  the  fall  of  all  popular  govcrninents  b  thai  of 
tile  triumph  of  passion  over  calculation.  Ii  is  by  cn^^;ui^  ibc 
feeliup  of  our  fellow  citizens  of  every  region,  soil  and  cUnuie 
in  objects  of  common  and  IJvdy  interest,  that  we  mtm  ovn- 
conto  lli«  necessary  and  otherwise  inoiatibl*  t 
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disunion,  resulting  froiii  the  wide  and  increasing  expansion  of 
oor  empire.  Such  must  be  ihe  effect  of  elegant  literary 
writings.  The  lustre,  which  they  must  reflect  on  uur  united 
eountry,  would  produce  an  enlarged  exultation,  in  which  all 
local  and  party  prejudices  would  be  swallowed  up  and  lost. 
In  hlerature,  more  tlian  in  any  thing  else  of  equal  moment, 
we  may  hope  for  universal  similarity  of  opinion,  and  cordiality 
of  feeling,  and  the  disputes,  to  wliich  it  sometimes  gives  occa- 
sion, if  they  oppose  no  insurmountable  impediment,  certainly 
offer  no  extraordinary  temptation  to  tlie  indulgence  of  angry 
and  malignant  passions. 

To  no  object  then  should  public  attention  be  sooner  or 
more  earnestly  directed  than  to  strengthening  the  mutual  con- 
nexion between  the  several  great  members  of  our  union,  by 
strong  literary  ties.  Such  lies  can  never  be  superfluous,  and 
may  be  all  important.  However  different  our  present  condi- 
tion and  expectations,  we  should  be  prepared  for  the  worst, 
and  if  the  time  should  ever  come,  when  our  country  shall  bo 
divided  into  furious  and  vindicEive  parties  by  geographical 
boundaries,  and  rent  by  the  united  force  of  political  and  of 
local  prejudices,  when  a  blind  and  excessive  attachment  to 
supposed  stale  privileges  shall  shut  out  all  regard  lo  the  per- 
manent interest  of  the  whole,  when  that  which  should  be  our 
peace,  the  christian  faith,  shall  be  rendered  by  the  misguided 
consciences  of  warring  sectaries  a  fountain  of  bitterness,  it  is 
then  that  our  national  literature  may  be  the  only  subject  of 
harmonious  interest  left  us,  it  is  then  that  our  circle  of  scholars 
may  prove 

*  A  hoop  of  gold  to  bind  tlieir  brothers  in. 
That  the  imTted  vessel  of  their  blood 
Mingled  widi  venom  of  su^estion. 
As  force  per  force,  the  age  will  pour  it  in 
Shall  never  leak,  though  it  do  work  as  strong 
As  aconite.' 

Need  I  mention  any  farther  motives  to  literary  industry? 
There  is  yet  one,  more  general  if  not  more  powerful,  than  any 
which  I  have  suggested.  Those  who  founded  and  who  have 
most  ably  supported  our  admirable  political  institutions,  have 
often  laboured  to  interest  us  deeply  in  preserving  them,  by 
admonishing  us,  that  we  were  making  a  grand  experiment  in 
human  nature,  that  our  political  conduct  was  a  subject  of  high 
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interest  and  of  deep  consequence,  to  all  our  contemporaries 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  Is  there  any  thing  romantic 
or  visionary,  in  recommending,  for  similar  reasons,  the  eleva- 
tion of  our  country  to  a  high  literary  celebrity  ?  Let  it  not  be 
said,  my  friends,  that  republican  freedom,  though  compatible 
with  security,  with  wealth,  with  physical  comfort,  is  hostile  to 
a  high  degree  of  mental  cultivation.  Let  us  not  allow  the 
Enlightened  philosophers  of  Europe,  those  men  in  whom  all 
permanent  and  beneficial  reforms  must  originate,  to  believe  that 
we  have  gained  the  useful  only  at  the  expense  of  the  elegant, 
let  our  country  be  distinguished  not  merely  by  the  intrinsic 
worth  which  enables  us  to  give  her  a  high  yet  unprejudiced 
preference  over  all  others,  but  by  those  lighter  charms,  which 
will  render  her  the  admiration  and  the  model  of  foreign  na- 
tions ;  with  her  purity  let  her  unite  refinement,  let  her  garments 
be  always  white,  but  let  them  remain  no  longer  unadorned* 
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We  have  again  been  obliged  to  delay  the  publication  of  two  of  the  articles 
announced  in  a  note  at  the  close  of  the  last  number,  as  also  of  a  reTiew  of 
the  *  Report  upon  Weights  and  Measures,  by  J.  Q.  Adams,  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States.' 
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Eights  of  Faith,  in  two  parts.     Boston. 

Poems.     By  J.  G.  Pcrcival. 

Nature  and  Philosophy,  a  drama,  adapted  fjom  the  French- 
By  a  citizen  of  Richmoud.    Itichmond. 

The  beauty  and  stability  of  the  Gospel  Institutions,  a  sermon, 
delivered  at  Augusta,  Georgia.     By  Rev.  William  T.  Brantly. 

A  plea  for  tlie  Theological  Senuaaiy  at  Princeton,  N.  J,  By 
P.  Lindsly.     Trejiton. 

The  duty  of  Observing  the  Sabbath,  esplained  and  enforced. 
By  P.  Lindsly.    Trenton. 

A  Uiscours^on  the  Evidences  of  Revealed  Relipon,  delivered 
before  the  Uulveruty  in  Cambridge,  at  the  Dudluian  I^c(ur», 
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Letters  addressed  to  Trinitarians  and  Calvinists,  accu'une4'a 
by  Dr  Woods's  Letters  to  Unitarians.  By  Henry  Won,  D.  Dkl 
Second  and  third  editions.     Cacnbridge- 

Tlie  Guilt  and  Danger  of  Heli;>ioU8  Error,  a  sertnan.  By  J« 
Beph  Lyraan,  D.  I),     pp.  20.     Norltiainptiin. 

A  Farewell  Disconrgf,  preacla-d  fu  tlie  First  CoD|rreKalto  _^ 
Society  in  Eaatport.  May  27,  1821.  By  Andrew  Bi^ti-luw.  Bosl'in^ 

The  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Cliiirch  i 
United  States,  a  new  edition,  ratified  and  amended  by  the  Gea-4 
era!  Assembly  at  their  session.  May  1S21. 

Sermons  selected  from  the  manuscripts  of  tiie  Ut«  Moaei  H 
D.  D.     8vo.    Richmond. 

Swedenborg's  Doctrine  of  Uie  New  Jerusalem  concrming  U 
Lord.    Cambridge. 

A  Reply  to  Dr  Ware's  Letters  to  Trinitarians  biu)  Ca]riiust%l 
By  Leonard  Woods,  D.  D.  Professor  of  Christian  TIieoIogT,  An-f 
dover.     8vo,  pp.  :2'28.     Andover. 

Sermons.  By  the  late  Joseph  Lathrop,  I).  D.  New  serieSaJ 
with  a  memoir  of  the  aullior's  life.     bvo.     Sprinelield.  1 

Sermons,  chiefly  of  a  practical  nature      By  the  Ute  Anthimffl 
Foster,  pastor  of  tbe  Second  Independent  Churdi  in  C!h>rlesbi~ 
S.  C.    With  a  memoir  of  the  author's  life.    8 
leigh,N.C. 

A  Reply  to  the  Review  of  Dr  W'jatt's  Sermon  anU  Mr  Sfwrld 
Letters  on  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  By  m  Pralcalar 
Episcopalian.     8vo,  pp.  168.    Boston. 

A  Review  of  Rev.  Thomas  Andros's  Essay  on  Divine  A 
By  Rev  Otis  Tliompson  of  Rehnbotli.     Bost«n. 

A  Review  of  Dr  Freeman's  Sermons.    Cambridge, 
Voyages  atul  TVaveU. 

Travels  through  Upper  and  I^ower  Canada,  with  an  ac* 
description  of  Niagara  Falls.     8vo,  3  vols.    New  York. 

Letters  from  Paris  and  other  cities  of  Fi-aiice,  HolUad,  L 
Written  during  a  tour  and  residence  in  those  countries  Infl 
years.  1816. 17,  18,  19  and  20.  By  Franklin  J.  Didicr,  M.D 
BaUimure.     8vo.     Baltimore. 

Jjiterican  Editions  of  English  Baltics. 

Memoirs  of  tlie  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.    WillUm    Pitt. 
George  Tomline,  D.  D.  F.  H.  S.  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester,  fl 
2voll     Philadelphia.  "^  ';n««r.,fl 

Memoii-s  ©f  die  Court  of  *iueen  Eliwibetli.     By    Lqct  j 
8vo,  StdIs,     Boston. 

Callhonte,  or  Fallen  Fortunes,  a  novel. 
Tork. 
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Element»  of  the  Pliilosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  By  Dugald 
SfewHrl.     8vo,  3  vols,  in  one.     Boston. 

A  Philosophical  Treatise  on  the  Paasions.  By  T.  Cogan,  M. 
D.    From  the  tliird  London  edition.     8vo.     Boston. 

Iteuorta  of  Casea  argued  and  determined  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bencti.  By  Ridiard  Vaughan  Baniwell  and  Edward  Hall  An- 
derson. Vol.  111.     Boston. 

Views  of  Society  and  Manners  in  America  i  in  a  series  of  Let- 
ters from  that  nountry  during  the  years  1818,  1819,  and  1830. 
By  an  English  woman.    8vo.    New  York. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Campaigns  of  the  British  Army  at  Wash- 
iDBton,  Baltimore,  and  New  OHeans,  in  1814  and  1815.  By  an 
Officer  who  served  in  the  eipedition.     8vo.     Philadelphia. 

Gernldine,  or  Modes  of  Faith  and  Practice,  a  novel.  l2mo,  2 
ToU.     Boston. 

View  of  the  state  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages.  By 
Henry  Hallam.     8vo,4  vols.     Philadelphia. 

fForks  ill  the  Press. 

General  Anatomy,  applied  to  Physiology  and  Medicine.  By 
the  late  Xavier  Bicnat.  Translated  bv  George  Hayward,  M.  D. 
A.  A.  S.  and  M.  M.S.     3  vols.  Svo.    Boston. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Major  General  Greene.  By  Hon.  Wil- 
liam  Johnson.    Charleston,  S.  C. 

The  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  an  improved  edition.     Boston. 
By  R.P.&  C  Willinms. 

A  description  of  the  Island  of  ijt.  .Michael,  comprising  an  ac- 
count of  its  Geological  structure,  with  remarks  on  the  other 
Azores  or  Western  Island,  ort^nally  communicated  to  the  Liu- 
nwan  Society  of  New  P.nglancl.     By  John  W.  Webster,  M.  D. 

By  M.  Carey  t  Sons. 

A  new  edition  of  '  Vindiciee  Hibeniicfej  or  Ireland  Vindicat- 
ed ;  an  attempt  to  develop  and  expose  a  few  of  the  multifarious 
errors  and  misrepresentations  respecting  Ireland,  in  the  histories 
of  May,  Temple,  Whitetiick,  Borlase,  Rushworth,  Clnreinion,  Cox, 
Carte,  Lelana,  Warner,  Mucauley,  Hume,  and  others :  particularly 
in  the  legendary  tales  of  the  conspiracy,  and  pretended  massacre 
of  IG-ll.' 

By  HiNinnI  h  Met  calf,  Cnmbriil^e 

Butlmann's  Greek  Grammar,  translated  from  the  German,  by 
Professor  E.  EveretL 

Professor  Cleavcland's  Elementary  Treatise  on  Mineralogy 
and  Geology  ;  second  edition,  considerably  enlarged  and  improv- 
ed  by  the  author. 
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Mu^da  nwi  lh«  nnme  Borbars,  167. 
Mmutall,  Ifan  tnlher  of  the  science 

of  Hatiatiaa,  48. 
JItKhgliu  cltrd,  l&T. 

Jifrieo,  M'Qurpn't  work  on, reviewed, 
440  et  se(|. — country  abuul  llie  Rio 
de  Formoia  -H?. 

Jlhimaila,  drnieJ  pvrmiuion  lo  go  lo 
Florida,  AS. 

^Igtbra  of  Edler,  366 — of  Lacroix, 
366,  370  et  sen. — eleRicntary  trea- 
tise on,  should  be  analytiea],  373. 

^Itxaniler  the  OreBl,chancteri)f,  167. 

^matphi,  H-B  1bw9  of,  1 6. 

Ainenra,vt^ae  notions  of  its  breiidth, 
316 — indeHnitenciS  of  the  colonial 

Jlmerica,  United  Stales  of,  (he  pablic 
iMte  in  eloquence  perverted,  S — 
an  euay  an  the  comptBints  agldnst 
the  British  press  resiewcd,  20 — 
Mr  Walsh's  Appeal,  22,  23-^ib- 
lience  under  British  calomnies,  33 
— the  high  charlBCIer  of  Iheir  ca- 
Inmniators  justified  them  in  com- 
plaining,   Sfl disapprobation    of 

Araericanisras,  29 — state  of  the 
English  langUB^  in,  30  et  seq, — 
American  travellers  in  Europe,  33 
et  seq. — charged  with  a  peculiar 
■pecies  of  I'anily.  and  vindicated, 

gtge  in  European  politics,  42 — 
vindicated  on  the  subject  of  slave- 
tf,  42  el  seq. — remark*  ou,  quoted 
fiOm  the  essay,  46— D.  B.  IVnrden's 
itatiitlcal,  potitica],  and  hiittirical 
account  of,  reviewed,  47 re- 
marks on  the  hiitory  of,  il>. — fortu- 
nate circumstances  in  the  colonii- 
iog  of ,49 — the  povemmeni  of,  com- 
mended, 60 — difficulty  in  collecting 
materials  for  b  statisiical  account 
of,  61 — eileution  of  tbe  bounda- 
riti,  63 — general  aspect  of  the 
cnonlry.  ib. — climate,  66 — forest 
trees  and  quadrupeds,  56 — diseases, 
GI — ilBle  of  education,  be,  486— 


state  of  lilemry  and  scientific  know- 
ledge, 5P,  478 — newspaper!,  59 — 
manner;, habits, and  national  char- 
acter, 60  et  seq. — remarks  on  na- 
tional patronage  of  jinlilic  objecit, 
144— eiporlation  of  cotton,  163— 
the  state*  bound  together  by  diver- 
lily  of  interests,  164 — ehnracler  of 
the  American  revolnlion,  17! — 
Botta'i  history.  172  et  seq, — politi- 

wards  Great  Britain,  before  tbe 
revolution,  178  et  seq. — Congress 
of  1774,  181  et  seq, — address  of 
Congress  to  the  inhabitant)  of  Ire- 
land, 162^-appropriation  of  public 
lands  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion 310  et  seq.— of  tlieir  title  lo 
the  public  lands,  312  et  seq. — char- 

seq. — eachstnteentilledloapropor- 
llonalebeueAt from  the  public  lands, 
311,319el  seq.— national  and  state 
interests, 320  el  seq, — system  pursu- 
ed by  Congress  in  appropriating 
lands,  33S  et  seq. — remarks  on  em' 
igTBlIon,  328  et  seq —report  of  tbe 
senate  on  the  appropriation  of  pub- 
lic lands,  882  et  seq. — BttcntioD  of 
the  several  stales  to  education,  341 
— apathy  in  regard  lo  public  duties, 
347— penitentiary  systems  and  pe- 
nal codes,  418  el  seq. — Mr  Gray'i 
remarks  on  American  titeralure, 
478— See  Batons  ""^  Btta. 
Amtriranixnt,  dlsapprobatioa   of,  in 

the  United  States,  29  et  seq. 
Amitrdam,  marine  reguUllons  of,  19 
Atidotcr,  theological  seminary,  473, 
477. 


Jtritlophana  quoted,  166. 
Arithmtlic,  of^Lacruii,  3fi>l  et  s 
Mhimaii  chBTHcter,  remarks  ai 
—lawiofDnico,  4S«. 
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AthetUy  Byron's  remarks  on,  468— the 
Parthenon,  469. 
B. 

BacoHf  his  letters  to  Coke,  260,  283— 
his  animosity  against  Coke,  261, 
268,  272 — his  praise  of  Coke's  con- 
duct in  Overbtuy's  case,  262 — his 
conduct  in  the  case  of  commendamtf 

.  966  et  seq. — interested  in  Coke's 
disgrace,  270— his  praise  of  Coke's 
Reports,  279— his  remarks  on  the 
power  of  learning,  336. 

Bankrupt  laws,  mistaken  notion  about, 
419. 

Barbadots,  Botta*s  description  of  the 
hurricane  of  1780, 195. 

Barbarian,  etymology  and  meaning 
of  the  term,  166  et  seq. 

Bareelonay  sea  laws  o{,  17,  18. 

Barlow't  Columbiad,  how  regarded 
in  the  United  SUtes,  29. 

Barton,  Benjamin  S.  account  of  him 
and  of  his  botanical  works.  111. 

Barton,  William  P.  C.  account  of  his 
botanical  works,  119. 

Bartram,  the  botanist,  105. 

Bear  American,  facts  respecting  its 
young,  56. 

Btaumont  J.  T.  Barber,  strictures  on 
his  essay  upon  penal  jurisdiction, 
428. 

Btmard,  Governor,  desirous  of  mak- 
ing forsery  capital,  430. 

BigetoiCf  uis  American  Medical  Bota- 
ny reviewed,  100,  122 — his  Florula 
^stoniensis  and  Smith's  Introduc- 
tion to  Botany,  121 — his  description 
of  the  AVhite  mountains,  132. 

Bigot- Prtameneu  assists  in  drawing  up 
the  Projet  de  Code  Civil,  10. 

Biography  legal,  a  desideratum,  255. 

Biant  Gilltert,  his  estimate  of  the 
mortality,  daring  different  periods, 
from  the  small-|X>x,  306  et  seq. 

BonaiHuie  turns  his  attention  to  a  code 
of  laws.  Undeserving  of  praise  for 
his  exertions  on  this  subject,  11 — 
remark  on  his  character,  168. 

B^OHj/  of  the  Tnited  States^  100  et 
seq. — writers  on,  and  the  titles  of 
their  Un^ks,  KX>  et  seq. — extent  of, 
101 — little  attentii^n  to  it  at  an  ear- 
ly i^eTHHl,  ib- — Cortiuti  and  other 
K^anists,  U^i— Cate*l»y.  Ut3— bot- 
any of  the  s^Hilhem  t>art  of  Ameri- 
ca' cuUi^aletl  4«t,  ib.— Clayton, 


Gronovins,  and  Limuew,  104  et  ae^. 
Bartram,  Colden,  Kubii,  Kalm,  106 
— Cutler,  106— VVangenheim,  Mar- 
shall, Duroi,  Walter,  107— Castigii- 
oni,  Michaux  the  elder,  106— Mi- 
chanx  the  younger,  109--B.  S.  Bar- 
ton, Muhlenberg,  111  et  seq.^ 
Pursh,  1 13— Elliott,  Macbride,  Nat- 
tall,  116— Eaton,  118-W.P.C.Bai^ 
ton,  119— Bigelow,  100, 121  et  seq. 
-^choepf,  122— other  writers,  124 
— number  of  plants  described,  125 
et  seq. — incompleteness  of  botanic- 
al works,  125  et  seq. — this  oomi- 
try  rich  in  ondescribed  plants,  127 
et  seq. — SchWeinis,  131 — ciyptog- 
amous  plants,  ib. — plants  commoa 
to  the  two  continents,  ib. 

BoUa,  his  history  of  the  war  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States 
reviewed,  172  et  seq^ — happy  in  hb 
subject,  ib. — follows  the  ancient 
historians  as  his  mcMlel,  174 — has 
the  art  of  telling  a  stoiy,  J  75— vin- 
dicated againaC  aa  objectioo  made 
to  his  worky  ibw — his  dketcbes  of 
characters  and  hit  deseriplloni,  lb. 
impartiality  and  accnracy,  17^— 
some  mistakes  of  fact,  ib. — oi^jasti* 
fiable  liberties  in  the  speeches,  ib. 
— hb  moral  and  potitical  leiee- 
tions,  177 — his  account  of  the  trial 
of  Capt.  Preston,  178— unfounded 
suggestions  of  what  might  have  been 
the  result  of  the  contest,  ib.— his 
mistake  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
colonies  towards  Great  Britain  ex- 
amined, 179  et  seq. — his  style  liA 
— Sevelinges*  translation  o£,  re- 
viewc^d,  m. — Otis'  traaslatioB  re- 
viewed, 191— ^Mssnge  omitled  by 
his  translators,  ib.^-extract  describ- 
ing the  sea  fight  between  Paul 
Jones  and  Capt.  Pearson,  19S — bat- 
tle of  Cowpens,  194— hnnicane  of 
Barbadoes  in  1780,  1S6— descrip- 
tion of  Washington's  resigning  the 
command,  198. 

BtHes  Rev.  W.  E.  letter  of  Ryion  on 
his  strictures  on  Pope  reviewed,  4a9 
et  seq.— origin  of  kb  contest  with 
Byron  and  others^  ib. — Byron's  ex- 
amination of  hb  principles  of  peet- 
ry  extracted,  454,  456,  461— co«- 
ments  on  Byron  s  remarks,  4d6, 400, 
*a  el  seq.'467  et  saq. 


BredttnriJgf,  m'altke  of,  respecling 

Floriila,  VI. 
BrifkeWt  .Natural  Hulor;  of  Nortb 

Curolma,  lOi. 
Briiltd  uD  (be  resourcei  of  America, 


61. 


U  Willisi 


I  C.  his  poems  n 


Sj/rvn  Lord,  hii  opinion  on  tubjecU 
for  poetry,  238,  242,  4&4,  468— bis 
tragedy  of  Marino  Faliero  review- 
fld,  339  el  set). — great  b|cb  of  liis 
Iwro  an  objection.  229— bU  diasat- 
iifaction  with  Dr  Moore, in  relation 
to  the  spbject  of  the  tragedy,  230 
— hi?  plot  objectionable  on  account 
of  the  means  of  iU  discovery,  231 
— interview  between  the  Doge  and 
ADgiolina  eittacled,  232 — other 
aitracls,  236,  2»B_h[9  neglect  of 
hannonioiu  venificalIon,240Gl  icq. 
— his  colloquial  familiarities,  243 
— amming  citractfroni  hii  preface, 
346 — bi>  lellcr  on  Bowles'  ilructure 
on  the  lif«  and  writin|:a  of  Pope, 
reviewed,  460  et  seq. — occnsion  of 
tilt  letKr,  40(1 — ha  rernwks  on 
Bowles'  principles  of  poetry,  ex- 
tracted, 4M,  468,  461,463— his  re 
mnrkson  a^ip  of  the  Hue,  Alliens, 
lie.  u  poelicul  objects,  464,  45S— 
■triclures  on  hit  remarks,  466,  460, 
463  et  seq.  467  el  k(|, — hit  discrip- 
tion  of  a  storm  off  Cape  Sigeum, 
456— ^i>  prowesi  in  swimming,  ib. 
— his  remarks  ou  the  clauiScatioii 


Pope,  461,  462,466 — his  incoruis- 
tcucy,  463 — bit  Don  Juan,  censor- 
ed, w4 — compared  with  Pope,  469, 
473 — melody   of  his  versification. 


62. 
Cambaeirn  drew  up  a  project  for  a 

general  civil  code,  10. 
Cemphttl,    bis     diMpprobalion      of 

Bowles'   poetical    opiuians,  460 — 

Byron's  nmaifca  •■,  404, 


CatialluM,  *ent  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  the  natives  of  Florida,  de. 

CaiuUille  De,  his   elcmenloiy  treatise 
on  botany,  1 12. 
''     .  query  resj 
lundsry   ol 
Florida,  fi 

Corolina,  tort,  where  situated,  70. 

Cajuliita,  South,  internal  imjirove- 
mentt  in,  I4d  et  seq. — soil,  extent, 
climate,  |in>duce,  14&— Snntee  riv- 
er, 140— Pedee  river,  147— I'llierat 
approprialion  for  ioi prove mc nil, 
14H — tteuin  boats  and  team  boati, 
k4I>  et  seq— eottoD,  152. 

Cnroliiit  lews,  IS. 

Catai  Las,  whether  he  encouraged 
the  slave  trade,  151  et  seq. 

Catabii'M  Natural  Histor>-,  103— his 
berbarium,  104. 

Caiiit  and  effect, remarks  on,  368. 

Ctcil  Lord,  his  praise  of  Coke's 
ftpeech  in  Garnet's  case,  260. 

Cfuaietry  jurisdiction,  dupute  aboDi, 
in  Coke's  lime,  263. 

Cherlu  I,  of  England,  bis  behavior 
t^iwards  Coke,  275 — aonuls  lliB 
charier  of  VirEinin,  314. 

ChtirUi  V.  of  Spain,  hb  Caroline 
l«w),  18. 

Chttrlu  VI.  of  France,  grand  coulu- 
mier  made  in  his  reign,  8. 

Charlct  Vfl.  of  France,  undertook  a 
revision  of  the  laws,  8. 

ChBrlcraii,  hii  voyage  from  Louisia- 
na, 94 — bis  voyage  from  Pensaco- 


Clirjlnul  Ireei  of  prodigious  sice,  133, 

Chirkin-poi,  different  from  the  new 
variolous  disease,  287— Dr  Thom- 
son's opinion  of  its  identity  with 
tlie  small-poi  eiBinincd,295  et  seq. 

Claireul,  his  method  of  com|)using 
elemenlBiy  works,  373. 

Oavlan,  account  of,  104— his  Flora 
Virpnica,  IIM. 

ClumtamCi  mineralon',  124. 

Clrrg)!,  benefit  of,  explained  hy  Col- 
tti,  345. 

CUmett  of  iforlli  American  and  Eu- 
rope bct^vee^  ihe  same  parullcls  of 
lotilude,  55. 

CabtiK  cited,  SS—hU  attack  on  Sbak 
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rare  and  Milton,  466.  Comnunimitt,  the  esse  of,  281. 

,  Sir  Edward,  his  life  and  writ-  Condorut^  his  <  Moyen  d'  appeodrB  % 
ings,  255  et  sea. — his  birth,  ednca-        compter'  recommended,  867. 

lion  and  early  life,  266— reader  of  Omneciieut,  boundaries  of ,  in  her 
Lyons  Inn,  ib. — his  marriage,  ib.        character,  315— school  fiuid,  8lf . 

— his  rapid  rise,  ib. — his  second  mar-  Conndaie  of  the  Sea,  accoontof^  U 
riage  with  lady  Hatton,  ib. — prose-        — translations  of,  17. 

cuted  on  account  of  its  irregularity,  CorUraets  maritime,  transIatioB  of 
257 — his    friendship    towimls   the        Pothier's  treatise  on,  reviewed,  1. 

church,  257,   278 — his    eminence  Comii/t,  his  botanical  work,  lOS. 

among  the  lawyers  of  his  time,  258  CoUUf  his  work  on  Engiiah  law,  i»- 
— his  conduct  m  the  prosecution  of  viewed,343etseqv-aentfromFnuie# 
the  earls  of  Essex  and  Southampton,       to  stndy  the  system  of  juries,  ib. — 


4b. — ^knighted  by  king  James,  ib. —  his  reception  in  England,  i1 
his  conduct  in  the  trial  of  Raleigh,  admiration  of  England,  344,  35^ 
ib. — his  conduct  in  the  trial  of  the  854,  357— his  explanation  of  'ben- 
conspirators  in  the  gunpowder  trea-  efit  of  clergy,'  346— his  remarks  on 
son,  260 — ^his  speech  in  Garnet's  the  manners  and  local  attaduneals 
case,  ib. — made  sergeant  at  law  of  the  English,  346— on  the  im- 

^«Lnd  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  portance  cettached  to  grand  juries, 

Common    Pleas,    260 — ^letter  to,  347 — his  contrast  between  an  Eng- 

from   Bacon,  260,    283 — his    ani-  lish  and  French  criminal  prosecu- 

mosity  against  Bacon,  261,   268,  lion,  348  et  seq^— his  descnption  of 

270 — made    chief   iustice    of   the  a  court  room  at  the  assises,  351 — 

king's  bench,  261 — >nis  conduct  as  inaccuracies  of,  3Sft  el  seov— hb 

to  extrajudicial  opinions,  ib.  con-  account  of  Captain  Maxwell's  of- 

duct  in  Overbury's  cause,  ib. — per-  fering  himself  as  a  can^ale  at  the 

sonal  anecdote  of,  262 — displeases  Westminster  election,  354 — hb  re- 

the    king,    263 — his    controversy  marks  on  the  happiness  of  the  Eng- 

about  chancery  jurisdiction,  ib. —  lish,  357— on  the  difficnlW  of  the 

his  conduct  in  the  case  of  commen-  French  adopting  the  Eng^sh  ma- 

damSf  263,  265— his  disgrace,  269  nicipal  regulations,  3G2. 

etsea. — characterasa  judge,  271 —  Cotcpens,  Botta's  description  of  the 

mames  his  daughter  to  the  brother  battle  of,  194. 

of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  271  et  Coifper,  a  mistaken  notion  of^  respect- 

seq.— domestic  troubles,  271  et  seq.  ing  versification,  240 — Byron's  crit- 

— restored  to  favor,  272 — mutual  icism  on,  463,  4i58. 

conduct  of  him  and  his  enemies,  Coxe    cited,    respecting    the  Biitisk 

273 — conduct  in  parliament,  273  et  claim  to  Louisiana,  77. 

seq.  276  et  seq. — mildness  towards  CrosSy  his  histoiy  of  the   Varioloas 

Bacon  273— committed  to  the  tow-  Epidemic  in    Norwich    reviemd, 

er,  274 — refused  admission  to  king  286  et  seq. — his   observations  on 

Charles*  presence,  275— -compelled  the  efficacy  of  vaccination,  301  et 

to  serve  as  sheriff  of  Bucks,  ib. —  seq. — his     assiduity     commended, 

his   retirement  and   death,   276—  302 — his  remarks  on  the  banefnl 

seizure  of  his  papers,  iij. — his  fami-  consequences  of  variolous  inoco- 

ly,    277 — person,    personal    anec-  lation,  305. 

clotes,  and  cliaracter  of,  277  et  seq.  Croga  Anthony,  granl  of  lands  to,  77. 

— his  Report?,  278  et  seq. — his  En-  Curran,  6. 

tries,   280 — his   Institutes,   281    et  Cushingy    Caleb,    his    translation   of 

seij. — his  other  writings,  284.  Pothier  reviewed,  1. 

'Colbtrty  design  of  the  ordinance  of  Cutlery  Dr.  his  botanical  writings,  106. 

Louis  XIV.  attributed  to,  19.  D. 

■{'olden  corresponded  with  Linnaeus  D*AguesseaUy  tlie  Chancellor,  patro- 

on  botany,  105.  nises  Pothier,  4 — account  of,  4 — his 

•f'omincs  De,  cited.  9.  plaidoj/crt  models  of  eloquence,  5. 


Oarbf,  his  Memoir  on  Florida  re- 
viewed, 62,  9a  et  ■eq.-4iiBCCim- 
cis9  or,  va  et  »eq. 

Oatii  CBpl.  ■  pirate,  pluoden  51. 
Augiutine,  03. 

Dd'ontAire,  in  England,  iU  elections, 
367, 


Drake,  hu  landing  in  Florida,  92. 
Drama,  not  lo  be  confined  lo  Ilie  pas- 
n  of  love,  227,  242  el  «e(].— dif- 


of  the  interior,  137  el  tef[. 
Eofon,  account  of  hia  Muiual  of  Bot- 
any, 118. 

EbtliiLB,  hii  geography  of  America, 

Educaiivn,  opproprialion  of  public 
landi  for  tlic  puiposes  of,  310  et 
*eq, — importance  of,  in  a  govern- 
iDent  ot  the  people,  335  et  teq. 
4S7 — it£  ellecU  on  moraU  and  re- 
ligion, arts  and  icienceE,  387 — 
atteation  to  it  in  Maryland,  336  et 
SG(|. — study  of  malhematici,  364  et 
ttq. — study  of  Latin  and  Creek, 
366. 

Ellaiatrt  Cfaancetlor,  hii  dispute 
about  chancery  jurisdjctioo,  S63 — 
his  conduct  in  the  case  of  cnnincn- 
dami,  2S7  el  eeq. 

EUM'i  Botany  of  South  Cnrulina 
and  Georgia,  116. 

Emerigon,  10. 

Emigialuin  in  the  {Jniled  States,  re- 
marU  od,  32S  et  scq. 

EttgUmd,  e»ay  on  the  camplainls  in 
America  against  the  British  press 
reviewed,  20— eOocls  ofa  voyagr 
b),  on  American  prejadices,  Xi  I't 
Mq. — not  on  the  decline,  111  ouch 
ther?  are  considerable  evils  in  Ine 
atate  of  the  country,  41 — iniport- 


prcponderanee, ' 

^ard  to  slavery,  43  el  »eq. — taw  of 

sJavcty   in,    43 — Somertrt's  raw. 


EX.  501 

44— English  sotiety,  IW— Cottii 
on  (be  Eu^lisb  law,  343  et  teq. — 
courtesy  of  the  bar  towards  Cnttu, 
il>. — Cottu's  remariis  on  the  man- 
ners and  local  attacbmenls  of  (he 
Hngli^,  346 — importance  attached 
to  grand  juries,  347 — contrast  be- 
tween an  Eneliih  and  French  crim- 
inal proseeiiliun,  848  et  seq. — re- 
mark* on  the  EnElish  character, 
aao— description  uf  a  court-room 
at  the  lusiacs,  3IJ1 — remarks  on 
elections,  362  el  seq. — Cotlu's  pan- 
egyric on,  367~con»titulion  of,  nol 
iindentrMid,  368 — rrmarks  on  the 
l^nvemment  ot,  3SB  el  >eq.— ei  of- 
ficio infortDBtion,  361 —much  room 

.-M!|_j,cr  penal  code,  427  el  seq.— ' 
puniBhuienIor(orgeiv,43l — effect* 
of  a  community  of  language  with 
the  ITnilcd  Sislea,  476  et  seij. 

EneliiA  language,  stale  of,  m  the 
Unilpd  Slates,  30  cl«eq. 

Ettci  Earl  of,  his  trial,  S68, 

Erani,  bis  Iranilaaon  of  Folbier  on 
Obligations,  6. 

Euclid-a  ElemenU,  374  et  seq. 

£uf<;r,  bis  Algebra  reviewed,  368. 
F, 

Falitra,  Marino,  a  tragedy  by  Lord 
Byron,  reviewed,  2^  et  seq. — the 
kloiy  of,  228 — the  great  ^e  of  Ilie 
hero  an  objection,  229 — plot  ob- 
jectionable on  account  of  the  means 
i>(  its  discovery,  231 — interview  be- 
tween the  Doge  and  Angiolina 
extmcled.  232— other  eitracH,  236, 
•£S» — iiarsh  and  prosaic  lines,  24». 

Fcarop,  account  of  his  life,  27— his 
specimens  of  AmericBD  dialect,  30. 

Few  yellow,  57. 

Florida,  when  and  by  whom  disi-ov- 
■     -      ■  origi..      ■   ■■ 

"    rot 

— voyage  of  Soto,  66 — voyage  o( 
Caniwllng,  the  friar,  66 — voyage  of 
Ribaull.  68— voyage  of  Laudon- 
niere,  69 — second  voyage  of  Ri- 
baull, 70 — voyage  of  MenendcE, 
71.  91 — voyage  of  De  Goursnps, 
T3 — boundaries  in  cliaHer  of  Philip 
f  1.  and  according  lo  De  Laet,  and 
Sanson,  74 — charters  of  Charles  II. 
5|)nin   and 


cm 


IKDKX. 


(Ir««iit  flrllnln,  y^-^-MAtiA  to  Graul 
flrlffiln,  7^)— wnMurn  hoiindAiy,  76 
rl  iM«f|.  Irrnty  of  l/trrrht,  7H — 
Irfinly  of  Aii  U  C'iinmllf,  il». — 
rofitr«U  lif«lw(«f*n  thr  Fnmch  and 
riMKliiii  rcilfiiilfi*,  7i»^^i«fl«'fl  by 
H|iiiln  In  Hrrnt  HritHiii,  H4 — iNiiin- 
ilNrti««  of  ICn«l  find  WrM  Fhiridn 
n«itd.  mid  KfivrrnniriitR  i*NtHl>lifih(Ml 
liy  Urrnt  llriliiln,  Hi. — ronqiionMl 
liy  ^<|mlll  mill  immIim)  liy  CSrrnt 
lirMiilii.  H/V-  iMiiindiiry  nf  Wrsit 
l>1oHdii  hy  llio  XwnWrn  of  1788«  ili. 
tnmly  iif  17t*A  lH*twpru  S|Miiii 
nitd  \\\p  I'liMrd  Stntrs  lb. — Irrri- 
Inrv  rodrd  bv  Fmiior  to  thi»  I'liil- 
p\\  Hlnlr««  i!i  lHlli%  8(1  |it  vrq.— 
Irllor  of  'I  MUoymnd  on  thi*  Intuii^ 
dnH«^«i  H^.  *\\r\r\  \\(  ihr  riui9t.  91 
.^1  AuKiintiiio  |>liindt«itH)  by 
|>«^(«k«\  mid  by   Cn\A,  IVivK  «Ki — 

*«MtbMtOMl(    of  'iVO'OIOolll.   S)(l«  SW — 

•«x|»isUittMi  tix«^(0!tt  Klondn  frt«ni 
t\ti\dMi;«.  >*»  -v\»\iio*  of  Ctunrtf- 
\oi\»  >>l  -J*l   J«M«r|«li.  ik — ir\|HHU< 

.  llOM      fl>«IU     JrniMK'A.     ^V— «U«cks 

*m  IVi(^\^vIa  by  lb<«  l*rt»nch.  ib. — 
IVrx^uKvv  >*hy  jh*  n«mrd.  W— <\« 

S^lim^n  MiKbrr  iyi<^fb\H^«    ib. — 
^^N>t«^)  b\    tb«»  ittS4ibit«Rt«  nkh^tt 

\\f    s  i»:».>:    >i;i  ■.■^    -iiS^.    ii 


1   l\j  •! 

•Wl*l  ^         1-1  ■»■•".  ■»-it 

■!••  ■  •     '.        t%  % 


'^      ■■.■.■■.*«o,    '-         I    -;:■•  "»:ii    n"      H'     P' 

.•      !■      »■  I  >^    ;•      .  '•-        It     .  •-■ 

V.  .••■,■      •'  .-  ** -ix    *  ■*,  ^  ■«  ••        •». 


manicipnl  regulations, 

Franklin,  hu  rem&rk  refpecOBg  the 
Mntiments  of  the  Americu  colo- 
nip«,  185-degrBdinglyDiis«pra»t- 
ed  in  the  translations  of  BoCta,191 

Free  agency,  esisav  on,  reviewed,  3M 
rt  scq. — remarks  on,  356  et  seq. 

Fuller  quoted  respecting  Coke,  S77. 

/*iifiw  Gregorioy  nis  remarks  on  La 
Caaas,  and  the  ala^'e  trade,  I<i2. 
G. 

Gaiild,  surreyor  of  the  coast  of  Fto- 
rida,  9\. 

Geometry,  Legendre^s,  reviewed,  374» 
376  et  seq. — remarks  on  the  study 
of,  379. 

G^onFM,  treaty  between  France  and 
S|Hiin  to  dertro^  the  colony  of,  76 
—defended  against  the  Spaniards 
by  IHlethorpe.  »7  ceagion  of 
territorr  to  the  United  States.  319 

GfArnius.'^B*  Hebrew  GrammaTt  474, 
475. 

Gnrjr,  J<,thB  C.  kis  orati«Mi  before  the 
Phi  Brca  K>fiP>>  society.  479^-4iis 
Teiuj&rk»  oa  tte  pcewot  state  ot 
AnKfricaB  tieeratmc.  ib  on  ^he 

elRfcC:^  oc  a  coaumuuTy  oi'  Ij 
wtrfci  Cb^'iuiiL  47!*  rfi  iwn.- 
de^^artottfac  <?c  'in?rwiir^  not  Ten- 
(Wd.  47^  it  «^. — Eag^'ua  skpisss 
o£  *cy*>  '•m?  iiiv-uiiBei>  n  i  -■m- 
BX'iT  cy  -'f  iixi:ria»r*.  -^ri — £.:.ran 
<?•':»;  aor*  iiii'rrie»-  *l»i^-*'::»-^!:j--x 
<Cttifr>;    H  ■.•♦••t*'.'rT'"    tii^ 


?•■ 
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■<«mi**"i*n  uni'iTc  >^ir  -  -u.''  le^i. 
I?. — .:i;jf»i><i'n  •!  ■^«iiii^m— ■"  --r^fij-- 
.'iff  I  :'>ininunir-  '•■•  -.imrf^.zi. 
•*t<^^— 'mil** rmu  -  -•.ai-arMi     - 

■iir  ."■Mill IT"*   -fr7^—  i^ ■  ---f  ^fciif      finii. 
•i  inii-ii  Jr'.T'"-^!    "ir    laiF^    j*^ 
'■-r:.   ai-  h'«^.   Iv-»»a:  ■    rtaam     a, 
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OttimAt  Lord,  bia  opinton  on  (he  K. 

Ibw  o(  alaverj  in  England,  45.  Kalm,  liii  IravcU  in  Amrrici,  106. 

tbbtvm  language,  Stuart's  t^roinmar     Krebi,  on  Ibe  wocd  bivbariim,  \5S. 

of,  reviewed,  478  et  wq. Low      "'  ' 

nudl  Mtentioa  bestowed  on  it  in 

New  England,  ib. 
H«fWti(iu  ^llOted,  166,  156. 
flerrcro,  bU  charee  againsL  La«  Cataf, 

|ffi  el  «eq. — : — ^19  character  for  au- 

Ihenticitj,  163  el  seq. Stevens' 

tranBlBtion  of,  106. 
JHUhatut,  hi»  remarkt  on  tbe  olive, 

lOS — translaliou  ofMicbaux,  ib. 
Biilmy,  ob<crvalion»  on  Ibe  writing 

of,  IW  el  aeq. — ancieot  historiaiiB, 

J09 — wbot  required  in  modern  hia- 

toriuis,    17(1 — best  periods  for  en 

.-..-.      -•_i,isiurie,  ot  recenl 


!,  172. 


HDnariiM  in,  pope,  prohibit!  leach- 
ing the  civil  law  in  Paris,  7. 
Hunt,  mistake  of,  respecting  Flnri- 


UtnUlt  D',  sent  lo  explore 
mouth  of  the  Missiuippi,  ;t, 

Inlmptraiuc,  b  source  of  crimes 

prcvalcuiie  of,  in  (he  L'l 

Sutei,  437. 


Jtanti  I.  liing, 

apinM  Coke,  263,  W6,  2G9,  !17-1— 
bis  conduct  in  tiie  case  of  cmnmtii- 
danu,  266  el  seq.— critic iks  Coke's 
Beports,  36»— quarrel  wilh  poriia- 
tnent,  274— bis  Gbaraoler  of  Coke, 
274,  27S, 

JtStnan,  mi?iition  made  by  him  of 

The  convrnUon  of  Fordo,  76. 

Jotiu  Paul,  BoIIb'i  dcKripiioD  of  his 
tea  flRbi  Willi  captniu  Pearson,  192. 

Jomt  Sir  William,  bis  commendn- 
tloo  of  Polhier,  I — his  remark  on 
the  style  of  Liltleion's  Tenures,  ib. 

Jury  grand,  importance  of,  in  Eng- 
land, 347~dutie>  of,  374  et  seo. 

JvUiiuan,  his  Pandects  remodelled  by 

Pothier.  Z his  alteralioDB  io  (he 

code  and  novels,  ib. — marine  Isw 
In  bil  pandects  and  code,  15. 

AVtt  Series,  JVo.  8.  6 


Lorrvu,  bis  remariis  on  thr  «ludy  of 
■natlKmBlics,  366 — hia  arilhnietic 
reviewed,  366  et  teq. — bii  ulgebm, 
reviewed,  366,  370  et  scq. 

Ijut  De,  cited,  74,  j)3. 

Larsdj,  public,  of  the  United  Slales, 
310  ct  se<|. — each  stale  entitled  la 
n  praportjonate  benefit  (ram,  31 1, 

S19el  seq. system  pursued  by 

Conijess,  8S2  el  seq, — not  subject 
to  stale  JuriMlictian,  335 — quantily 
requiKdto  give  each  state  jls  pro- 
portional benefit  in  respect  to  edu- 
a:atian,  331— report  of^  the  seneto 
respecting  appraprialions  of,  332 

Language,  when  i(  becomes  jiiti/,  31 
— -changes  in,  retarded  by  awrilten 
literature.  32— study  of  Lalia  and. 
Greek,  365 — effect*  of  the  commu- 
nity at  lanf^an  between  England 
■nd  the  l!ni led  S tale !i,  479  el  seq. 

Laudonnicrf,  bis  voyage  to  Florida, 
69 — bis  escape,  72. 

Laie,  of  contracit,  the  same  in  all 

commercial  rounlries,  S lew  of 

England  and  of  Europe  indebted 
lo  the  civil  law,ib. — unwritten  law 
of  France,  6 — French  and  English 
common  law  illustrative  of  each 
other,  ib. — opnnsltion  in  Franeeand 
England  to  the  introduction  of  the 
civil  law,  7 — civil  law  proliibiled  by 
Pope  Honoriu*  Hi.  to  be  (atight  in 
the  universily  of  Farla,  ib.— vari- 
ous collections  of  Ibe  unwritten 
law  in  France, 8 — vrdoRnoncct,  B — 
verbotity  of  English  and  American 
elaliites,  ih.—ProJit  de  Cade  Civil, 
10 — the  civil  law  commended,  II 
— codes  of  Bonaparte,  ib. — history 
of  maritime  law,  and  an  nrcouni 
q(  tbe  treatises  on  this  subjccl,  14 

el  seq interoalional,  154 Ru- 

man,  Russian,  Turkish,  160— deS- 
ciency  in  legal  biography,  2S9 


<u  English  law,  review- 
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INDEX. 


LefrendrBt  bis  Geometnr,   reviewed, 

«74,  376  ct  »eq. 
[jnnttxtMj  assists  in  making  the  Flora 

Virginica,    104 his    labors    on 

American  botany,  105. 
IMtUton't  Tenures,  style  of,  praised 
by  Sir  William  Jones,  1,  282— edi- 
tion of,  by  M.  Howard,  7,  282 

Coke's  commentary  on,  281  et  seq. 
Lirerpoolf  number  and  qualification 

of  Its  electors,  353. 
Ijovcy  not  the  only  dramatic  passion, 

227,  242  et  seq. 
FjOUu  XI.  desirous  to  introduce  uni- 
formity in  the  laws,  &&c.  of  France, 
9. 
I^uis  XIV.  his  marine  ordinance,  19. 
Louisiana,  law  decisions  in,  reported, 

and  law  digested,  by  Martin,  6 

receives  its  name,  77 — settlement 
of,  ib. — £np;Ii.sli  expedition  to,  ib. 
— English  clHini  to,  ib. — contests 
botwrcn  the  French  and  English 
eolonies,  7l> — neeotiations  between 
Fninrc  and  England,  80 — bounda- 
ries unsettled,  81 — boundaries  fix- 
ed, 82  et  seq. — ceded  by  France  to 
Spain,  84 — treaty  of  1795  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States,  85— 
ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
St   Ildephonso,    86  ceded   by 

France  to  the  United  States,  ib. — 
extent  of  territory  ceded  to  the 
United  States,  ib.  et  seq. — letter  of 
Talleyrand  on  the  boundaries,  89. 
UicretiuSf  extolled  by  Byron,  462. 

M. 
MaUerilte  assists  in  drawing  up  the 

Projet  de  Code  Civil,  10. 
Mankind^  su]>erricial  taste  of,  134  et 

seq. 
MattsfirM,  Lonl,  his  opinion  in  Som- 
erset's ca'se,  44. 
.HrrriHjr,  quotation  from  his  speech  in 

Sallu<t,4l. 
Marshall's  Life  of  Washington  quoted, 
re5|)ectini(  the  claims  to  Louisiana, 
79. 
MarsSaH,  author  of  .\rbustuni  Ameri- 

cAuum,  lOT. 
Martin,  rrjH>rter  of  derisions,  and  au- 
thor ol'  a  dijjest  oi  the  law  of  Lou- 
i>i.-%n«,  r> — his  translation  o(  Pothier 
on  i)blii;«tions.  ib. 
ynr{:t%,  his  lilV  of  St  Pierre,  review- 
ed, ;^V  e?  wq 


Martyrs  islands,  remulcs  on, 

Charlevoix  shipwrecked  ob,  94. 
Maryland^  report  and  resolutioDS  o^ 
respecting    the    appropriatioo   at 
public  lands,  311  et  seq.    tesohi 
tions  respecting  the  Virginia  claia 
to  the  western  lands,  317 — her  re- 
fusal to  join  the  confederation,  818 
— her  attention  to  education,  838 
et  leq.— defects  in  the  coostitotioii 
of  her  former  university,  339 — her 
present  university,  341— -St.  Maiy^s 
college,  ib. 
MassarhiuettSf  obscurity  of  her  char- 
ter, respecting  her  territory,  316— 
criminal  laws  of,  429  et  sea. — stale 
prison,  432  et   seq.  438 — law  res- 
pecting convicts,  436. 
Mathematics^  effects  of,  on  the  mind, 
364  et  seq. — Lacroix's  remarks  oa 
the  study  of,  366— Lacroix's  Arith- 
metic, 366  et  seq. Condorcel's 

Moyen  d'apprendEre  k  comptery  367 
— Euler*s  Algebra,  368— Lacroix's 

Algebra,    366,    370  et  seq. in 

France,  England  and  the  United 
States,  374 — Legendre's  (xeometiy, 
374,  376  et  seq. 

Mojccy  V.  his  report  relative  to  the 
appropriation  of  public  lands  for 
the  purposes  of  eoncation,  310  ct 

seq. his  remarks  on  the  equal 

rignts  of  each  state,  31 1 — on  appro- 
priations by  Congress,  320— on  the 
general  and  local  benefit  from  ap- 
propriating public  lands  for  the 
ptirfKises  of  education,  and  on  the 
effects  of  emigration,  327  et  seq. — 
his  reports  commended,  342. 

MtnendfZs  his  voyage  to  Florida.  71 
— his  nerfid\',  72 — his  administra- 
tion of  the  government  of  Florida, 
91— hb  death,  92. 

Miekaux  the  elder,  and  his  writings, 
account  of.  U^. 

Michaux  the  yoongcr.  his  botanical 
work*,  \V9. 

Militmy  glor\',  too  highly  estimated, 
167  el  seq. 

Milton,  Byron's  remarks  on.  46£«  4<>«v 
467 — his  poems  soperior  to  Pofw  s 
4<%) — melody  of  hb  TerMficalioe, 
472. 

Mind,  the  human,  remark*  on  its  fac- 
ulties and  operation*.  3S5  et  se«j. — 
^ree  agency  of,  386  et  s^ 


Miuiuippi,  ctpeditioQ  to  eiplore,  T6. 

Ahnlagae.  266  '  luccenia  Coke  M 
chief  ju«tic?  of  kiiig'i  bench,  370. 

Moort,  Oovenior  of  CuroliDi,  hit  ei- 
pedllion  a^insl  Floridn.  !^ 

Moort,  tip  popt,  n-mvk>  on  hi*  sei^ 
»iIicHlit)ii,  Ml. 

Morgan,  Bntla's  dewriplion  of  fait  bai- 
lie at  Covfpeat.  tM. 

Moimo,  bli  vovKgE  to  Florida  under 
Solo,  67. 

Meieou,  travelling  between  St  Peters- 
barg  and,  2U6  et  wq. 

JWie  Le,  his  aariBlive  ot  I  he 
rrvnch  Bxpedltion  to  Floridn.  70. 

M'fititen,  James,  bi>  work  od  Africa 
nnd  Ihe  coune  of  the  Piiger,  review- 
ed, 44>  et  M!q. 

MMrnbtn;,  accouiil  of  him  and  hi> 
bntnniFnl  work^  112. 

JWunifA,  Manball,  his  kindnp.^i  to  St 
Pierre,  20fi, 

MiiittI,  editorof  [be  French  Gizctla 
at  Amstardain,  accoiinl  of,  S04 — 
1)19  kiudnes  to  St  Piemi,  ib. 


Mirraet    Pninphilo,  his   TDfa|e 

Florida,  64  el  teq. 
fTalional  vnnily,  remarks  on,  40. 
Jfne  L/indon  Monlhtf  Magaiine,  ' 

say  of,  reapeeliii|  tl  '  * 


Id    Amr 


nity, 


trad  |«rodied,  38. 

JVew  Orlcaia.  tellled,  TT— ceded  by 
France  lo  Spain,  84. 

Jftit  Vark,  hitUoricil  racieljr,  Whea- 
lon'i  ditcoane  before,  I&4 — lier 
oeMion  of  territory  lo  the  United 
Slstei,  339. 

JflgtT,  M 'Queen's  work  nn  Ihe  conrse 
of,  reviewed,  440  ci  »e(|. — hypoihe- 
tii  of  M'Queen  and  Reichord,  440 

el  «eq — other  bypothesei,  444 

Ptolemy  and  the  Arabian  Buihori, 

44fi — coune  of,  deterfbcd,  ib, 

rivers  wbich  join  the  tea  in  Ihe 
DbIIk  of  Benin,  444  et  n>q.— Delta 
of,  449 — lemiinalion  of,  aacertaiu' 
ed.  ib. 

.\otIIi,  Lord,  huconciliailou  act,  IBS, 

ise. 

NovtU,  remarkt  on  those  by  the  au- 
thor of  Waverty,  MS — Valcrins. 
reTiawed,  ib. 


Florida,  96— bis  defence  of  Geor- 
gia, 97. 

OUron,  Ibtci  of,  IT. 

0/u,  his  traiislaliuo  of  Botla,  review- 
ed, l«i,  \'J\  et  seq.— censured  fur 
not  correcting  mrslBkes  of  his  au- 
thor, 116 AeA  inio  mijlakes  by 

following  the  French  trauslation, 
ml — inadmisnble  eipreisious,  \vi 

eilracu  from  his  Itansiation, 

l<«  et  ten. 

Grid,  quoted.  lo7, 
P. 

Pandtelt,  of  Justinian,  characlcr  of, 
3-reniodelled  by  Polhier,  ib.— [ire- 
face  tu.  by  M.  de  Guiciine,  4 — ma- 
rine law  iif,  16. 

Papinian,  ISO. 

Pario,  eonvenlioB  of,  75. 

Fork  MuDfo,  his  opinion  of  the 
coune  oflhe  Niger,  44;!. 

PfteiU,  365. 

rani  Si,  his  u«e  of  the  word  biuba- 
rim.  157. 

Finrma  cBplain,  Boltn's  dpscriplion 
of  his  sea  Gght  with  Paul  Jonei, 

Penilenlian/  system  defended,  419  et 

seq. causes  why  its  utilily  has 

been  doulited,  418  et  ler). too 

much    eipected    &om    it,    ib, 

our  eslahlisbmenls  improiitriy  eon- 
founded  with  those  of  other  coun- 
tiies,  ib. — oun  not  the  true  neoi- 
tenliarv  «ysteni,4IIl — Stale  prisons 
in  the  United  States,  43U— (nils- 
porUIion  422 — Inbouringin chains, 
433 — corporal  pnnUhments,  ib.  et 
■eq, — i-apiul  tninUhmenti,  426  el 
■eq_hsrd  labor,  421,  430,  438— 


capital  puniah 
setts,  431— ini 


of  reforu 


pnsons.  ■wa—'f.lllnry  coiifinenicul, 
434— whethiT  Slatr  pri»otT»  are  a 
sufficient  piinishnir^nl  for  erlminals. 
435 — law  of  MaMachusrlU  rvapef  I- 

(ng  convieli,  436 prevention  of 

crime*,  431- rrquiiites  lu  building 
prison!  and  managini;  priionrra, 
438— pamphlet  on,  rrviewH,  417i 
43t> — i-alualile  wort*  on  Ibt)  sub- 


S06 


of. 


Petm  IViUiAJD.  his 

Pew/knrir^tam,  petmeatiarr 
419.  A2fK  43f». 

FerdHtu,  rtrer.  why  to 

PtUr^bftrz,  trsrefliBr  beCweea  Mot- 
row  and.  2ri5  et  «eq. 

Pitrareh,  Bttoo's  murfa  oa.  461. 

PkUip  IL  of  Spain,  hii  mariae  fegv- 
lations.  19. 

PkiUip*.  the  Imli  orator,  6. 

Pitulmr.  qooted,  167. 

Pttkim'M  ftatiftict,  51. 

Plitf9,864. 

PlmmiM*,  quoted^  157. 

PUbt  and  popnlos.  sifluBcatkni  of,  159. 

Poetry  and  poetical,  what  is  meant 
bv  the  terms,  451 — whether  images 
from  nature,  or  from  ait,  are  woA 
poetical,  ib.  et  seqw — remarks  of 

byron  on  thb  sobject,  454,  466, 

Athens,  456,4d<Make  Thnisyaiene, 
460 — ^Ton's  remarks  on  the  clas- 
sification of  poets,  461 — B]rron's 
praise  oi  ethical  poetry,  462,  465, 
466— fitrictores  on  B\Ton's  remarks, 
456, 460, 463— rank  of  tragedy,  4M 
—decline  of  English  poetry,  466  et 
seq. 

Ponrt  De,  discovered  Florida,  63 — 
account  of  his  life  and  voyages,  ib. 

Poipt,  quoted,  28 — regularity  of  his 
verse  remarked  on,  240,  471 — con- 
tent respecting,  between  Bonles, 
B^Ton,  and  others,  450 — defended 
by  Byron,  461,  462  et  seq. — By- 
ron's pane^ric  on,  465— remarks 
on  h'ls  poems,  468  et  seq. 

Portalis  a<^ists  in  drawing  up  the  Pro- 
jot  dc  Code  Civil,  10. 

Pothier,  translation  of  his  treatise  on 
Maritime  Contracts,  reviewed,  1 — 
his  writings  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  Sir  William  Jones,  ib. 

imitated  by  Jones  in  his  Law  of 
Bail:ocnts,  ib.— translations  of  some 
of  his  treatises  desirable,  2 — his  life 
and  character,  ib.  et  seq. — remod- 
els the  Pandects,  3 — patronised  by 
;M.  de  Guiennc  and  chancellor  1)' 

Ac;ut'«soau.  4 his  edition  of  the 

Coutumi  of  Orleans,  o — his  Traitt 
dfs  Obliicniions  translated,  ib. — best 
pilitions  of  his  works,  6^^ — inscrip- 
tion on  his  tomb,  12 — his  writings 
roatributed  to  the  reform  of  the 
laws  of  France,  ib. — an  authority 
al  WesimiBstcr  and  at  Washingtoo, 


thoee  Of  wnr,  90— « 
those  laws  jnitiii  il,  2l! 

Rab&mU,  faif  voy^yj  to  Florida,  AS, 
70-lateof  faiB  wdhm  followers, 
72. 

Bhodesj  marine  Inws  of,  14. 

Rogert,  the  poet,  4fi0. 

Romef  her  constiCirtioB,  IS6 — »ciety 
of,  16&---pablic  and  piiate  life  dis- 
played in  the  Bovel  ci  Valefins, 
996  et  acq.  deacripUon  of  the  bat- 
tle round  the  amphithestre.  ib.^— 
persecution  of  ciuistimns,  397.41(1*, 
403,  405,  41 1— Mcrifice  to  Jopiter 
in  the  amphitheatre,  403— incanta- 
tions, 406  et  seq. — pageant  of  Cy- 
bele,  412  et  seq. 

Romilly  Sir  Samuel,  his  attempts  to 
soften  the  penal  c;ode  of  Endand, 
427. 

Roscoe,  mistaken  respecting  our  peni- 
tentiarv  svstem,  419. 
S. 

Sainl  Pkrrt.,  notice  of  an  edition  of 
all  his  works,  20tV — his  Piuil  and 
Virginia,  201 — Martin  s  life  of,  re- 
viewed, ib.  et  seq. — his  eariy  life, 
ib.— his  distress,  202 — propones  to 
found  a  state  on  the  shores  of  lake 

Aral,  20:3 ^roes    to  Amsterdam, 

ib. — meets  with  kindness  from  Mus- 
tek editor  of  the   French  Gazette, 

an refuses  to    marry   Mustel's 

sister,   204 arrives    at    Luberk 

and  embarks  for  St  Petersbunr,  ib 
— arrives  at  St  Petersburg,  isi^^^— 
presented  to  marshall  Munich,  20(^ 


bis  jonrDcf  to  HoMOW,   ib. hii 

Journey  buck  W  9l  PPteTi*lnirg,  2*18. 

his  reEeiition  al  Moscow,  210 

miide  ■  UeuUnsnt  of  enEini-ere  ia 
in  \be  Ruuian  icrvice,  ib, — Inlro- 
4octd  by  M.  de  Tille-BoU  lo  the 
emprBBi  Catharine,  in  otdrrla  9U]>- 
plaol  Oriaff,  ib.  et  nq. — interview 
with  coonl  OHoff,  lo  wbom  lie  pre- 
■enls  bia  Mhentc  of  a  republia,  itl4 
— Jiis  cfaa^n,  ib. — bit  mlliliuy  do- 
laestic,  ib.— «tlBin«  to  the  rvnii  or 

captun,  316 quit*  tbe  Russian 

urvice  in  order  to  join  the  Poles, 
SI6 — tempting  oSera  lo  reioio  hira 
in  the  Rusiiaii  xrvice,  ib.. — nefuseii 
to  msm  jieneraJ  de  Boscjuel's 
niece,  ib. — liken  piiaoner  by  the 
RnisiBn*,  217 — his  oniDur  nl  War- 
■an  nilb  Uie  prioceu  Mary  M — , 
ib, — rep^n  lo  Vienna  for  employ- 
ment, and  falli  tbroueh  hi;  own 
fault,  218— relomi  to  Waranw,  219 
— denouement  of  hii  amoiir,  3)8 
■1  leq. — goes  to  DretJen  to  offer 
bis  lervlce*  to  the  elsEtor  of  Saio- 
ny,  219 — t|ails  Dresden  io  disgust 
■nd  goen  toj  Harlin  ib. — refunes  to 
marry  the  dau^iterofTanberheim, 
aatt-relnms  loFranre  and  sails  on  B 
Utopian  eipedition  for  Madagascar, 
ib. — quits  the  concern  aud  lands  at 
the  Isle  ofFrancB,  221— relumMo 
France,  ib, — forms  tlie  plan  of  a 
roiuminous  romaace,  (o  be  called 
ArcHdia,  ib. — Grvt  book  of  it  pub- 
lished, ib.— bis  Studies  of  Nature, 
and  Paul  and  Virginia,  ib.  et  seq. — 
reads  his  Paul  and  Virginia,  in 
DiBuuscripl  lo  a  company  of  lilc- 
nil  al  Madame  Neeker's,  ib. — bis 


ceplio 


diiferent  reueptioa  of  il  by 

(he  painter,  ib. his  Indii 

lage,  2tiS— a  biorite  willi  the  fair 
wn,  224 — twice  marned,  22S — bis 
old  ace  and  death,  ib. — his  name 
en«ed  by  Bonaparte  from  the  list 
of  aenaton,  ib.— 4iis  report  on  mor- 
als lo  the  innitnte.  ib.  el  seq. — bis 
tlMOry  of  the  tidei,  227. 

Annanuf,  denied  perminioo  to  go  to 
Florida,  «B. 

Saman,  the  geographer,  quoted,  74, 
V.1. 

Stkati'f,  bis  botanicaJ  nritiiiip,  111, 


BilHman,  professor,  his  American 
Journal  of  Seience  and  Arts,  re- 
commended (o  public  patronage 
247 — ertracl  from  the  preface  lo 


Slarcry,  s 


voluu 


ite  of  England  and  Ameri- 
ca m  regard  to,  43  el  seq. — among 
tlie  Greeks  and  Romans,  158— ori- 

Siii  of  the  slave  trade,  and  whether 
ivored  by  Las  Casas,  161  et  seq. 
Snuitl-paj,  necessary  lo  be  on  our 
piard  against,  2S7 — differs  in  some 
reHpecis  from  Ibo  new  I'ariolous 
disease,  ib. — its  protecting  power, 
2SB — second  attacks  of,  2B6,292 — 
its  identity  with  Ihe  new  disease, 
"  Thomson's  opinion  of  its 
II  eiamin- 
:  modlRed 


ed,  2USet  seq— 
by    ■ 


,  a»7  «t  seq.~  . 
rioloas  inoculation  less  elfieaelous 

than   vacciuBlion,  304 baneful 

consequences  of  Uis  pracliee  of 
inoculation,  ib,  et  seq. — morlnlity 
from,  during  different  periods,  306 
.^— eiterminoled  by  vaccintttion , 
307  el  seq, 

Smilli,  his  elemenlsry  treatise  on 
botany,  112 — bis  favorable  notice 
of  American  botanists,  124. 

Samtritl,  Earl  of,  263,  270. 

Somcriel,  the  negro,  case  of,  44. 

Seta  Ferdinand  de,  his  expedition  to 
Florida,  06. 

SBulhamplim,  Earl  of,  his  trial,  36B. 


tfpaniili  cl 


lis,  UU. 


eulary  treatise 


tollman,  his  remarb  on  Coke's  neg- 
lect of  feudal  law.  2(13. 

Sprtngel,  his  elen 
botany,  112. 

Stale  prtioiu  and  the  Penitenliary  ly^- 
lei n,  pamphlet  on,  reviewed,  417, 
4»»-^emarks  on,  418  et  spq, 

Slniiilici,  a  science  of  recent  orijHd, 
48 — diitingatibed  from  Koognqilry, 
ib. — earliest  wuck4  of  this  tialHre, 
ill. — AcbrnwoU  th«   father  of  the 
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8team  boats  and  team  boats,  149  et 
seq. 

Stewart  Dugald,  365. 

Strabo  quoted,  165. 

Stuart,  his  Hebrew  Grammar  review- 
ed, 473  et  seq. — his  own  account 
of  his  work,  474 — strictures  on  his 
cla.wification  of  the  vowels,  47&^ 
his  Grammar  commended,  476. 

SjfmmeM  Col.  John  C.  his  discoveries 
in  the  interior  of  the  globe,  138  et 
seq.— benefits  from  his  discoveries, 
139  et  seq.-^jealousy  of  the  geolo- 
gists, 142. 

Symzonia  reviewed,  134. 

T. 

Talbot  Lord,  his  opinion  on  the  law 
of  slavery  in  England,  45. 

Talon  Denis,  his  remark  on  D'Agn- 
esseau,  4. 

Tarletorif  Botta's  description  of  his 
battle  at  Cowpens,  194. 

TfiomMotiy  bis  account  of  the  Vario- 
loid  epidemic  in  Edinburgh  re- 
viewed, 286  et  seq.-^is  remarks 
on  tlie  deterioration  of  vaccine 
matter,  293 — ^his  opinion  of  the 
identity  of  smalI-po\  with  chicken- 
pox  examined,  295  et  seq. 

Thrasymene,  lake,  4<)0. 

Thueydidts  quoted,  156. 

Tragedy,  French,  decline  of,  227 — 
one  of  tile  highest  kinds  of  poetry, 
4r>4. 

Tfibonian,  his  integrity  in  compiling 
the.  Pandects  a  subject  of  doubt,  3. 

Tronehet   assists  in  drawing   up  the 
Project  de  Code  Civil,  10. 
V. 

I'ara  Gabeca  de,  sailed  vvitli  Nar>*aez 
to  Florida,  66. 

/'(ffffinflf/ioM,  its  protecting  power 
a<raiiist  the  new  variolous  disease, 
'j!?8  et  seq. — remarks  on  the  best 
mode  of,  29*2 — Dr  Thomson's  re- 
marks on  the  deterioration  of  the 
vaccine  matter,  293 — whether  its 
protecting;  power  is  weakened  by 
time.  2l>i — its  ellicacy  asserted  and 
t^^moii'^tnUed,  3(H)  et  seq. — inve<ti- 
<:.itioii  into  the  causes  of  failure  in 
Jr^ilesia,  3.).'^ — superior  to  variolous 
inoculation,  1^>I — lU  power  of  ex- 
torniinatins;  the  small-j^ox,  :><)7 — 
en(MJurni;ement  of  the  itractice  in 
diiTt^riMit  countries.  'Mj  et  seq. 


Valeriutf  a  Roman  Stoiy,  nwiewetlf 
393— the  hero  of,  304 — the  uthorV 
iceneral  plan,  and  how  executed, 
ib.— description  of  the  bustle  ramd 
the  amphitheatre,  395 — Athanaui, 
997  et  seq.--412— Thraso,  a  Chris- 
tian, 400,  403,  405— music  of  the 
Jews,  401 — persecution  of  Chris- 
tians, 397,  400,  4U3,  405,  411— 
sacrifice  to  Jupiter  in  the  amphi" 
theatre,  403 — incantations  of  Pona, 
406  et  seq^-^CotUius,  41 1 — ^pageant 
of  Cybele,  412  et  seq. 

Valin,  10. 

Variolous  disease,  in  some  respects 
different  from  the  small-pox,  287 — 
history  of,  in  Scotland,  288  et  seq. 
— history  of,  in  Norwich,  and  in 
other  places  in  En^and  and  the 
rest  ot  Europe,  290 — its  identity 
with  the  small-pox,  291 — phenom- 
ena of,  and  how  to  be  explained, 
ib.  et  seq. — mortality  of,  297. 

VaSquez   Luke,    his  voya^s    to   St 
Helena  in  South  Carolina,  64. 

Verplanek,  his  report  on  coUcses.  kc. 
310  et  seq. — his  remarks  justif}ing 
the  appropriations  of  public  lands 
by  Congress,  327— other  remarks 
on  this  subject  answered,  33u  et 
seq. 

ViUiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  ex- 
asperated acain.<it  Coke,  270  et  seq 
— extolled  by  Coke,  275 — denounc- 
ed by  Coke,  276. 

Vir^Vt  Georgics  and  iEneid,  462. 

p'trginiOf  her  ancient  charters,  boun- 
daries, and  claims  of  territory,  312 
et  seq. — cession  of  te^^ilo^^'  to  the 
United  States,  319. 

Voltaire,  quoted,  471. 

W. 

Wnlpole,  Horace,  extolled  by  Lord 
BvTon,  246. 

Waiter's  Flora  Caroliniana,  107. 

Walter  J  Sir  John,  26>— refuses  to 
pro^cute  Coke.  274. 

Wanf^r.tihelm's  work  on  botany,  107. 

War,  impmper  views  of,  166. 

Warden,  I).  B.  his  account  of  the 
United  States  reviewed,  47 — his 
introduction  commended,  49  ct 
se«i. — division  of  his  work.  53 — 
contradictions  arisine  from  hb  ar- 
rani^emcnt,  ib. — mistakes  in  his 
u  ork,  57  et  seq. — remarks  on  tha 
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general  charaeter  of  his  work,  63. 

Wkthingtonf  city  of,  Warden's  ac- 
count of,  61. 

WiuhingtoHf  his  sentiments  respecting 
the  independence  of  the  American 
colonies,  182,  185,  189— Botta's 
description  of  his  rcsigriing  the 
command,  198 — his  admonition 
about  £eo&;raphical  distinctions  in 
the  United  States,  335, 

Wheaton,  his  discourse  before  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  reviewed, 
IGi-'his  remarks  oo  the  Athenian 


character,  158^-on  the  Roman  con- 
stitution, ib.^-on  Roman  society, 
159— -on  Las  Casas,  161 — his  praise 
of  Grotius,  166— his  remarks  on 
war  and  military  glory  noticed, 
166  et  seq. 

Wisbuyf  ordinances  of,  17. 

Y. 

Yelrertofif  Sir  Henry,  265^interested 
in  Coke's  disgrace,  270 — Coke's  se- 
verity towards  him,  273— of  counsel 
in  opposition  to  Coke,  274. 

Yarfuhirej  its  elections,  356. 


EIULATA  IN  THE  LAST  NUMBEK. 


Page  66  line  4  from  bottom  for  '  to  it/  read  '  it  to. 

'^   88  «    16  from  top  "    'West  Florida/  «     'Spain* 

«    97  "    31    "      «  «    'Trumbull/         «     '  Turnbull. 


IN  THIS  NUMBER. 


Page  906  /tne  6  from  top  for  '  vBccinated/  r^ff</  '  iiioculateti' 

"    370  "    8  from  bottom  read  *  the/  before  *  factors.' 
"    431  Highwav  robbery,  under  certain  circumstances,  is  to  be  add- 
ed to  the  list  of  capital  crimes  in  Massachusetts,  by  a  Itto 
statute. 
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